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Benjamin  W.  Wells,  Providence,  R.  I, 
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AMERICAN  PHILOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 


New  Haven,  Conn.,  Tuesday,  July  7,  1885. 

The  Seventeenth  Annual  Session  was  called  to  order  at  3.15  p.  m., 
in  Sloane  Laboratory,  Yale  College,  by  the  President  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  Professor  William  W.  Goodwin,  of  Harvard  College. 

The  Secretary,  Professor  John  H.  Wright,  of  Dartmouth  College, 
presented  the  following  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  :  — 

a.  The  Committee  had  elected  as  members  of  the  Association : 1 
George  Gillespie  Allen,  Boston,  Mass. 

Sidney  G.  Ashmore,  Professor  of  Latin,  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Francis  Brown,  Professor  of  Biblical  Philology,  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sylvester  Burnham.  Professor  in  Madison  University,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

Adolphe  Cohn,  Professor  of  French,  Plarvard  College,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Henry  A.  Coit,  D.  I).,  St.  Paul’s  School,  Concord,  N.  H. 

John  M.  Cross,  Ph.  D.,  Lawrenceville,  N.  J. 

John  M.  Comstock,  Chelsea,  Vt. 

W.  S.  Currell,  Professor  in  IPampden-Sidney  College,  Va. 

Miss  C.  T.  Davis,  Teacher  of  Latin,  Packer  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Francis  B.  Denio,  Professor  in  Bangor  Theological  Seminary,. Bangor,  Me. 
Morton  W.  Easton,  Professor  of  Comparative  Philology,  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Philadelphia. 

Charles  E.  Fay,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Tufts  College,  College  Hill, 
Mass. 

O.  O.  Fletcher,  Ottawa,  Ill. 

Kuno  Francke,  Instructor  in  German,  Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Harold  N.  Fowler,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  Greek,  Harvard  College,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Henry  C.  Johnson,  Professor  of  Latin,  Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem,  Penn. 
David  G.  Lyon,  Professor  of  Divinity,  Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Miss  Ellen  F.  Mason,  Newport,  R.  I. 

George  F.  McKibben,  Professor  in  Denison  University,  Granville,  O. 

Charles  R.  Miller,  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times ,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1  In  this  list  are  included  the  names  of  all  persons  elected  at  the  Seventeenth  Session  of 
the  Association. 
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George  E.  Moore,  Professor  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Andover,  Mass. 
Rev.  Alfred  B.  Nichols,  Tutor  in  German,  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Marston  Niles,  155  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Albert  H.  Palmer,  Professor  of  German,  Adelbert  College,  Cleveland,  O. 

George  Herbert  Palmer,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Harvard  College,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

John  P.  Peters,  Professor  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Divinity  School,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Penn. 

W.  H.  P.  Phyfe,  12  East  43d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

William  T.  Piper,  Ph.  D.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Samuel  B.  Platner,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor. in  Adelbert  College,  Cleveland,  O. 

John  W.  Redd,  Professor  of  Greek,  Centre  College,  Danville,  Ky. 

Charles  F.  Richardson,  Professor  of  English,  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover, 
N.  H. 

Samuel  G.  Sanders,  Professor  of  Greek,  Southwestern  University,  George¬ 
town,  Tex. 

C.  C.  Shackford,  Professor  in  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Robert  Sharp,  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of  Louisiana,  New  Orleans,  La. 

E.  G.  Shumway,  Professor  of  Latin,  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
Josiah  R.  Smith,  Professor  of  Greek,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  O. 

Louis  D.  Ray,  Wilson  and  Kellogg’s  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

F.  E.  Rockwood,  Professor  in  the  University  at  Lewisburg,  Penn. 

J.  R.  S.  Sterrett,  Ph.  D.,  Athens,  Greece. 

E.  T.  Tomlinson,  Rutgers  Grammar  School,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

William  Hayes  Ward,  D.  D.,  Editor  of  The  Independent,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Benjamin  B.  Warfield,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Greek,  Western  Theological 
Seminary,  Allegheny,  Penn. 

William  E.  Waters,  Tutor  in  Latin,  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  M.  Welton,  Professor  of  Hebrew,  McAllister  Hall,  Toronto,  Canada. 

James  R.  Wheeler,  Ph.  D.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

[Total,  46.] 

b.  The  Proceedings  for  the  Session  of  July,  1883,  were  published  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1884.  The  Transactions  for  the  same  year  (Vol.  XIV.)  were  published  in 
October,  1884.  The  Proceedings  for  the  Session  of  July,  1884,  were  published 
on  January  22,  1885,  and  the  Transactions  for  the  same  year  (Vol.  XV.)  were 
published  on  the  day  of  making  the  report  (July  7,  1885). 

On  motion,  Professor  George  Bendelari,  of  Yale  College,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Assistant  Secretary  for  the  session. 

At  3.45  p.  m.,  the  reading  of  communications  was  begun.  At  this 
time  there  were  about  sixty  persons  in  the  room ;  at  subsequent  meet¬ 
ings  the  number  of  those  present  averaged  seventy. 

1.  Quantity  in  English  Verse,  by  Thomas  D.  Goodell,  Ph.  D.,  of 
the  Public  High  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

It  is  evident  that  every  syllable  occupies  in  pronunciation  a  definite  amount 
of  time,  —  definite  in  any  given  case,  however  that  amount  of  time  may  vary  for 
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the  same  syllable  in  different  circumstances.  In  any  series  of  words  naturally 
pronounced,  —  e.g.  “  I  come  from  haunts  of  coot  and  hern,”  —  the  relative  time 
occupied  by  the  voice  in  speaking  each  syllable  is  capable  of  measurement. 
The  time  thus  given  to  each  syllable  is  its  “  quantity.”  The  subject  of  investi¬ 
gation  in  the  paper  was  the  “quantities”  (in  this  sense  of  the  word)  actually 
appearing  in  modern  English  poetry  as  commonly  and  naturally  read  aloud. 

The  rhythm  of  Greek  verse  consisted  in  “  a  definite  arrangement  of  times,” 
Xpovwv  ra^is  a^wpLa/xevri.  That  is,  the  voice  marked  off  the  flow  of  syllables  into 
little  groups  by  an  increase  of  stress  in  the  enunciation  of  at  least  one  syllable 
of  each  group.’  This  ictus  recurred  at  approximately  equal  intervals  of  time,  so 
that  in  a  given  line  the  separate  syllabic  groups,  or  feet,  were  as  nearly  equal  in 
time  as  the  measures  in  modern  music.  Further,  the  relative  quantities  of  the 
syllables  constituting  each  foot  were  such  that,  as  in  modern  music  the  meas¬ 
ures,  so  in  Greek  verse  the  feet  contained,  for  example,  some  three,  others  four 
units  of  time.  The  two  factors  of  rhythm  in  Greek  verse  were  thus  quantity 
and  stress. 

All  this  is  equally  true  of  English  verse,  and  in  so  far  English  verse  is  quanti¬ 
tative.  Of  course  English  verse  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  based  on  word-accent. 
The  only  essential  element  of  English  word-accent  is  stress;  change  of  pitch 
may  or  may  not  be  present  without  affecting  the  accentuation  of  a  word ;  but 
whatever  syllable  has  the  stress  has  an  accent,  and  where  stress  is  not,  there  is 
no  accent  in  English.  And,  for  the  most  part,  the  place  of  the  primary  accent  of 
English  words  is  fixed.  In  constructing  a  line  of  verse,  therefore,  enough  of  the 
ictuses  of  the  line  must  be  made  to  coincide  with  primary  accents  to  enable  the 
reader  to  locate  the  other  ictuses  without  effort.  So  far  English  verse  is  based 
on  word-accent.  But  stress  is  only  one  element  of  rhythm.  The  other  element, 
quantity,  is  just  as  essential  in  English  verse  as  it  is  in  music.  The  rhythmical 
character  of  a  foot  depends  on  the  relative  times  of  the  syllables  constituting 
the  foot,  precisely  as  in  Greek  verse,  and  precisely  as  in  modern  music.  The 
late  Sidney  Lanier,  in  his  volume  on  “  The  Science  of  English  Verse  ”  (New 
York,  1880),  was  apparently  the  first  to  point  out  the  full  significance  of  this 
fact ;  but  owing  to  his  faulty  method  of  presenting  the  subject,  and  also  to  the 
intermingling  of  not  a  few  errors,  many  readers  have  been  so  repelled  as  quite 
to  overlook  his  valuable  kernel  of  truth. 

In  illustration  and  proof  of  the  above  statements,  passages  of  familiar  Eng¬ 
lish  poetry  were  read,  and  their  quantities  indicated.  It  was  shown  that  all 
varieties  of  Greek  feet  of  four  and  of  three  times  are  common  in  English  ;  while 
some  combinations  are  frequent  in  English  which  were  either  rare  or  unknown 
in  Greek. 

Finally,  an  endeavor  was  made  to  state  some  of  the  laws  governing  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  English  syllables  in  connected  discourse. 

Remarks  upon  the  paper  were  made  by  Professors  W.  D.  Whitney, 
F.  A.  March,  ,W.  W.  Goodwin,  and  in  reply  by  Dr.  Goodell. 

Professor  Whitney  said  :  — 

To  claim  quantity  as  an  element  in  English  measure  is  tautological,  since 
measure  is  quantity.  It  amounts  only  to  claiming  that  English  verse  is  indeed 
measure,  and  not,  like  French  verse,  merely  enumeration.  If  the  successive 
ictuses  did  not  follow  one  another  at  sensibly  equal  intervals  in  our  verse,  there 
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would  be  no  measure,  and  hence,  to  our  sense,  no  verse.  But  whereas  in  Greek 
(taking  that  language  as  an  example)  each  syllable  had  its  own  independent 
quantity,  as  long  or  short,  and  these  quantities,  fitted  together,  determined  the 
measure  of  the  verse,  the  measure  of  English  verse  is  determined  only  by  accent, 
and  the  quantities  of  syllables  are  determined  by  the  measure  being  made  longer 
or  shorter  (by  prolongation  and  abbreviation  of  the  pronounced  elements  — 
especially,  of  course,  the  vowels  —  and  by  management  of  pauses)  as  the  meas¬ 
ure  requires.  Hence,  measure  being  postulated  as  a  common  fundamental  ele¬ 
ment,  the  method  of  its  establishment  in  Greek  and  English  respectively  has  all 
the  difference  ever  claimed  for  it,  —  all,  in  fact,  that  one  can  well  conceive ;  and 
Lanier’s  attempt  to  explain  away  this  difference  is  a  failure. 

Professor  March  said  :  — 

The  common  notation  of  English  prosody  exhibits  the  line  as  made  up  of 
equal  times  (feet),  and  the  foot  as  made  up  of  an  arsis  and  thesis,  the  arsis 
being  an  accented  syllabi,  the  thesis  unaccented  syllabls  and  rests.  The  way 
in  which  the  time  of  each  foot  is  divided  between  the  syllabls  and  rests  is  com¬ 
monly  not  indicated.  But  it  might  be,  of  course  ;  and  it  often  has  been. 

Many  school  grammars  stil  mark  the  syllabls  as  long  and  short,  holding  the 
ictus  to  lengthn  its  syllabi  if  otherwise  short,  and  the  thesis  to  shortn.  This 
makes  the  English  line  similar  in  sound  to  a  Latin  or  Greek  line.  But  it  does 
not  accurately  represent  the  facts.  There  is  a  striking  difference  between  an 
English  verse  and  a  Greek  one  regarded  merely  as  a  succession  of  sounds  ;  the 
ictus,  the  arsis  of  the  foot,  is  the  long  syllabi  in  Greek,  but  in  English  freely  the 
short  one.  Imagin  an  Athenian  actor  undertaking  to  recite  an  iambic  line  with 
the  ictus  on  the  short  syllabls  ! 

A  considerabl  number  of  English  prosodists,  who  hav  recognized  the  varying 
lengths  of  the  syllabls  in  arsis  and  thesis,  hav  undertakn  to  represent  the 
lengths  which  ought  to  be  givn  to  each  syllabi  in  selected  passages  of  English 
poetry,  using  the  common  musical  notation.1  They  hav  not  accomplisht  much 
as  yet;  they  hav  indeed  hardly  attempted  more  than  to  giv  elocutionists  direc¬ 
tions  for  tasteful  reading.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  an  interesting  field 
here  for  further  study,  as  suggested  by  the  paper. 

It  is  possibl  that  there  ar  certain  accented  syllabls  so  short  that  they  ar  never 
combined  with  a  short  unaccented  syllabi  to  make  a  foot ;  or  certain  unaccented 
syllabls  so  long  that  they  ar  never  put  with  long  accented  syllabls.  This  can  be 
ascertaind  by  an  examination  of  all  the  feet  in  Milton,  Shakespeare,  and  the 
rest,  as  Sievers  has  just  examind  Beowulf. 

If  no  such  syllabls  ar  found,  it  is  stil  likely  that  there  may  be  some  as  to 
which  a  large  majority  of  the  feet  indicate  one  quantity  or  the  other,  and  show 
that  certain  combinations  ar  preferd  for  the  happiest  verse. 

1  Joshua  Steele,  Prosodia  Rationalis,  London,  1775.  Richard  Roe,  English  Metre, 
London,  1801.  J.  Odell,  Essay  on  the  Elements,  Accents,  and  Prosody  of  the  English 
Language,  for  Supplement  to  Johnson’s  Diet.,  London,  1806.  John  Thelwall,  Illustra¬ 
tions  of  English  Rhythmus,  London,  1812.  He  contributed  articls  on  this  subject  to 
Rees’  New  Encyclopaedia.  He  holds  that  the  English  rhythmus  is  one  of  mezure ;  we 
hav  all  the  feet  of  the  classic  languages,  and  more ;  all  feet  ar  mezured  from  the  ictus. 
He  uses  musical  notation  of  length,  common  and  tripl  time ;  lays  foundations  for  every¬ 
thing  in  fysiological  facts.  Sidney  Lanier,  The  Science  of  English  Verse,  New  York, 
1880. 
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Or  if  not  in  all  the  poets,  yet  in  some  singl  poet  it  may  appear  that  they  ar 
pronounct  in  such  and  such  ways.  It  is  likely  that  personal  preferences  for  such 
and  such  combinations  may  be  establisht  from  the  poetry  of  Milton  and  Shake- 
peare  and  Tennyson. 

The  expressivness  and  harmony  of  such  and  such  combinations  may  also  be 
establisht  by  induction. 

The  study  of  these  personal  elements,  and  of  rules  of  expression  and  har¬ 
mony,  is  as  valuabl  perhaps  as  that  of  the  essential  laws  of  verse. 

Notations  of  readings  such  as  hav  been  givn  in  the  paper  just  red,  in  Lanier, 
Thelwall,  and  the  rest,  ar  interesting,  and  would  be  more  so  if  recorded  by 
fonograf  ;  if  accumulated,  they  might  rise  to  scientific  value. 

Rules  such  as  ar  givn  in  the  paper  for  adjusting  the  prose  quantities  to  the 
mezure  of  a  verse  ar  valuabl.  The  fundamental  rule  which  was  generalized  in 
the  classic  poetry  of  Greece  and  Rome  is  to  keep  your  ictus  long,  your  thesis 
short,  as  far  as  may  be.  Rules  for  more  delicate  adjustment  ar  as  yet  in  the 
realm  of  taste.  See  “  Harmonies  of  Verse/’  Proceedings  of  this  Association 
for  1883,  pp.  xi,  xii. 

Our  scholar  poets  ar  now  often  trying  their  skil  in  making  verses  exactly  like 
those  of  Latin  and  Greek  poetry,  as  other  poets  occasionally  hav  done  since 
Spenser.  They  may  use  rules  of  taste  in  reading  as  rules  for  construction  of  the 
poetry  of  the  future. 

2.  Equestrianism  in  the  Doloneia,  by  Professor  B.  Perrin,  of  Adel- 
bert  College,  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

In  the  Homeric  poems  the  horse  is  driven  to  the  war  chariot  in  a  manner 
purely  Oriental.  There  is  no  fighting  on  horseback.  Ordinary  riding  is  not 
even  mentioned,  either  in  peace  or  war.  Instances  of  professional  riding  or  per¬ 
forming  on  horseback  are  O  679  ff.,  and  e  370  ff .,  both  in  similes  which  probably 
involve  features  of  the  poet’s  own  period.  The  only  other  place  in  Homer 
where  riding  is  mentioned  at  all,  and  the  only  one  where  a  hero  is  represented 
as  riding,  is  in  the  Doloneia,  vv.  469  ff.  That  Diomedes  at  least,  if  not  Odys¬ 
seus  also,  is  made  to  ride  the  horses  of  Rhesus  back  to  the  Greek  camp,  has 
been  the  almost  unanimous  view  of  commentators.  But  '.he  last  edition  of  Lid¬ 
dell  and  Scott,  .r.  v.  tWos,  adds  to  previous  material  this  parenthesis  :  “For  a 
careful  reading  of  the  whole  passage  shows  that  Diomed  and  Ulysses  were 
driving  the  chariot  of  Rhesus,  not  riding  his  horses 

In  persuading  the  Greek  heroes  to  attack  the  Thrakians,  Dolon  dwells  about 
equally  on  the  horses,  chariot,  and  armor  of  Rhesos.  Of  the  armor  no  further 
mention  is  made,  except  that  it  lay  on  the  chariot  (v.  504).  To  the  chariot  certain 
reference  is  made  in  vv.  475,  501,  and  504  f.  In  the  first  passage  the  horses  are 
described  as  haltered  to  the  railing  of  the  chariot  box.  In  the  second,  Odysseus 
is  said  to  have  forgotten  to  take  the  goad  from  the  chariot  when  he  untied  the 
horses  from  it.  In  the  last,  Diomedes  thinks  of  stealing  the  chariot  by  dragging 
or  carrying  it  away.  Here  only  does  the  poet  represent  Dolon’s  description  of 
the  splendor  of  the  chariot  as  inflaming  the  cupidity  of  the  Greeks.  Their 
ambition  was  centred  on  the  horses  as  the  chief  prize. 

The  only  phrase  of  the  poet  which  can  lead  one  to  think  of  the  chariot  as 
taken  with  the  horses  is  the  'I-ktcuv  iirePiicreTo  of  vv.  513  and  529.  Everywhere  else 
in  Homer  this  phrase  is  used  of  mounting  to  the  chariot  behind  the  horses.  It 
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was  this  consideration  which  led  Welcker  (Ep.  Cyc.,  II.,  p.  217)  first  to  dispute 
the  inference  of  Wolf  and  others  that  the  Doloneia  afforded  the  solitary  instance 
of  actual  riding  in  Homer.  Welcker’s  view  has  been  adopted  by  only  two 
scholars  (Anhang  to  the  Ameis-Henze  Iliad  ad  toe.),  —  Sickel,  in  an  essay  as  yet 
inaccessible  to  the  writer,  and  Doderlein,  in  his  note  on  K  513.  Aside  from 
these,  the  scholiasts,  Eustathius,  and  all  commentators  accessible  to  the  writer 
interpret  the  passage  as  Wolf  did  (Proleg.,  p.  80). 

Against  this  view  of  Welcker,  thus  unexpectedly  restored  to  notice  by  Liddell 
and  Scott,  may  be  reproduced  the  arguments  of  Diintzer  (Philol.,  XII.,  p.  54  f.), 
and  one  or  two  fresh  arguments  may  be  urged,  suggested  by  a  review  of  the 
episode. 

1.  For  'Ittttcov  ine  fir]  aero  =  he  mounted  the  horses ,  the  original  meaning  of  ’i-mrcoo, 
and  the  fact  that  this  is  the  only  place  in  Homer  where  mounting  on  horseback 
is  described  at  all,  so  that  the  serio-comic  return  of  the  Greek  heroes  to  their 
camp  involves  the  poet  in  a  description  of  that  for  which  there  was  no  well- 
established  phraseology,  justify  the  somewhat  forcible  appropriation  of  a  stock 
phrase  current  in  another  sense  than  the  exact  one  here  needed. 

2.  The  dilemma  of  Diomedes  (503  ff.),  was  as  to  what  rashest  thing  he  could 
do,  not  whether  he  should  continue  or  cease  his  rashness.  The  alternative  of 
total  opposition,  like  the  second  in  the  mind  of  Achilles,  A  192,  is  presented  to 
the  mind  of  Diomedes  by  the  signal  of  Cdysseus  for  return.  Athene  then  dis¬ 
suades  him,  not  from  killing  more  Thrakians  only,  as  Welcker  puts  it,  but  also 
and  just  as  much  from  stealing  the  chariot. 

3.  The  author  of  the  Rhesus  agrees  with  that  of  the  Doloneia  in  having  the 
horses  stolen  without  the  chariot.  Cf.  Rhesus,  616  ff.,  780-798.  In  both  pas¬ 
sages  oxw&  ttwAikov  refers  to  the  horses  alone. 

Amid  noticeable  variations  from  the  Doloneia  and  the  Rhesus  in  Vergil 
(Aen.  I.  469  ff.,  cf.  Servius  ad  loc.),  there  is  plain  agreement  in  this,  that  the 
horses  only  are  stolen.  Ovid  alone,  in  the  speech  of  Ulysses  for  the  armor  of 
Achilles,  where  other  familiar  Homeric  episodes,  as  well  as  other  features  of 
this,  are  freely  distorted,  thinks  of  the  chariot  of  Rhesos  as  stolen  (Met.  XIII. 
239  ff.). 

Diomedes  at  least,  then,  rode  one  of  the  horses  which  Odysseus  had  hitched 
together.  But  both  heroes  are  made  to  dismount  at  v.  541,  although  it  is  nowhere 
expressly  stated  that  Odysseus  mounted  with  Diomedes.  The  point  in  the  nar¬ 
rative  where  this  is  to  be  understood  is  held  by  some  commentatators  to  be  v.  499, 
by  others  v.  513.  No  very  conclusive  arguments  can  be  urged  for  either  view.  The 
paper  endeavors  to  show  that  one  moves  along  the  line  of  least  resistance  by 
following  Eustathius,  and  making  Odysseus  mount  at  v.  513,  after  Diomedes. 

The  Association  adjourned  to  8  p,  m. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  Tuesday,  July  7,  1885. 
Evening  Session. 

One  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  Professor  Tracy  Peck,  of  Yale  College, 
called  the  Association  to  order,  at  8.15  P.  M.,  in  the  Lecture-Room  of 
Sloane  Laboratory,  where  a  large  audience  had  gathered  to  listen  to 
the  address  of  the  President. 
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The  Secretary  read  the  programme  for  the  meeting  of  Wednesday. 
On  behalf  of  President  Noah  Porter,  of  Yale  College,  necessarily 
absent  from  town,  Professor  Peck  invited  the  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  their  friends  to  visit  the  Library,  Battell  Chapel,  the  Art 
Gallery,  the  Museums,  and  other  collections  of  Yale  College.  He 
also  extended  an  invitation  to  the  Association  to  join  in  an  excursion 
upon  the  Sound,  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  in  the  barge  Juno. 

3.  The  Annual  Address,  by  Professor  William  W.  Goodwin,  of  Har¬ 
vard  College,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  President  of  the  Association. 

The  Address  began  with  a  brief  review  of  the  early  history  of  the  Association, 
with  reminiscences  of  the  first  three  meetings,  of  1869,  1870,  and  1871,  and  a 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Professors  Hadley  and  Packard,  which  the  second 
meeting  in  New  Haven  suggested. 

After  a  short  discussion  of  the  scope  of  the  science  of  Philology,  to  which  the 
Association  is  devoted,  the  speaker  passed  to  the  chief  subject  of  his  address, — 
the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens.  From  what  was  said  on  this 
topic  the  following  extracts  are  made  :  — 

“  I  wish  to  make  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  members  of  this  Association,  indi¬ 
vidually  and  collectively,  in  behalf  of  the  boldest  enterprise  that  has  ever  been 
undertaken  by  our  countrymen  to  maintain  the  broad  definition  of  classic  Phi¬ 
lology  to  which  we  are  pledged.  I  mean  the  American  School  of  Classical 
Studies  at  Athens.  Although  this  was  not  founded  by  our  society,  it  is  yet  an 
institution  which  deserves  the  earnest  support  of  every  friend  of  sound  learning, 
of  every  one  who  is  eager  to  increase  the  depth  and  the  breadth  of  American 
scholarship.  The  studies  which  it  was  established  to  encourage  are  those  which 
lie  at  the  very  foundation  of  classic  philology,  as  this  science  was  understood  by 
its  greatest  masters.  It  was  a  wise  and  far-sighted  policy  which  led  Germany 
more  than  fifty  years  ago  to  establish  her  Archaeological  Institute  in  Rome  ;  and 
it  was  a  still  wiser  policy  which  led  the  Imperial  government  of  Germany  about 
ten  years  ago  to  give  this  body  two  permanent  homes  in  classic  lands,  —  one 
upon  the  Capitol  of  Rome,  the  other  at  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis  of  Athens. 
The  German  Institute  found  a  French  school  at  Athens,  which  had  been  work¬ 
ing  there  since  1846;  and  the  example  of  these  successful  institutions  soon  in¬ 
spired  English  scholars  to  prepare  to  enter  the  same  field.  While  our  more 
cautious  English  brethren  were  planning  and  securing  the  means  to  establish 
themselves  permanently  at  Athens,  our  own  more  impetuous  scholars,  with  a 
zeal  which  has  called  forth  surprise  and  admiration,  saved  the  time  which  elr’ 
orate  financial  schemes  would  have  cost  us,  and  established  our  School  af 
without  capital,  through  the  co-operation  of  twelve  American  colleges 
colleges  agreed  to  supply  us  with  a  director  each  year  from  their  bo 
fessors,  without  expense,  except  for  house-rent;  and  the  friends  of  our 
at  each  college  agreed  to  pay  an  annual  contribution  (generally  $2 
tain  term  of  years,  to  meet  the  other  expenses  of  the  School,  exr 
sum  was  voted  from  the  college  treasury.  We  have  thus  a  ft 
enables  us  now  to  enter  upon  our  fourth  year  with  an  h  on  ora’ 
past  and  bright  hopes  for  the  future  ;  but  we  must  not  concea’ 
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or  from  ourselves  that  this  is  even  now  a  precarious  foundation,  and  one  upon 
which  we  cannot  safely  rely  for  our  future  support. 

“  The  object  of  the  School  at  Athens  is  to  afford  American  students  the  same 
advantages  for  studying  in  Greece  itself  the  many  lessons  which  the  great  mother 
of  arts  has  still  to  teach  them  as  are  now  enjoyed  there  by  the  students  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  France,  and  will  soon  be  enjoyed  by  those  of  England.  These  ad¬ 
vantages  may  seem  sentimental  and  unsubstantial  to  those  who  have  never 
known  them  ;  but  no  arguments  are  needed  by  any  one  who  has  once  trodden 
the  soil  of  Greece  and  breathed  the  air  of  Attica  to  convince  him  of  their  real¬ 
ity.  The  school  will  be  equally  beneficial  to  two  classes  of  students,  and  a 
young  man  coming  to  Athens  fresh  from  an  American  college  may  often  doubt 
into  which  of  these  he  will  ultimately  fall. 

“  It  will  afford  the  most  ample  facilities  for  those  who  wish  to  make  a  profes¬ 
sional  study  of  the  monuments  of  Greek  art  and  architecture  which  are  preserved 
in  such  perfection  at  Athens,  to  study  the  vast  collection  of  inscriptions  which 
surround  the  visitor  on  every  side  as  he  enters  the  Acropolis,  or  to  make  topo¬ 
graphical  investigations  in  Athens  or  its  neighborhood,  of  which  there  is  still 
need  in  every  direction.  Let  no  one  imagine  that  all  the  questions  —  even  the 
great  questions  —  which  the  architecture  and  the  topography  of  Athens  herself 
have  to  answer,  have  already  been  settled.  The  English  architect  Penrose 
is  (or  was  recently)  in  Athens,  making  measurements  for  a  revised  edition  of 
his  great  work  on  the  Principles  of  Athenian  Architecture.  The  whole  question 
of  the  ancient  roadway  to  the  Acropolis  which  led  to  the  Propylaea  was  still 
open  when  I  left  Athens  two  years  ago ;  many  important  points  in  the  original 
plan  of  the  Propylaea  itself  are  still  under  active  discussion ;  and  the  western 
slope  of  the  Acropolis  still  offers  one  of  the  most  promising  fields  in  or  near 
Athens  for  archaeological  discoveries.  In  1882  Dr.  Dorpfeld,  the  distinguished 
architect  of  the  German  School  at  Athens,  caused  much  excitement  among 
scholars  by  calling  in  question  the  common  estimate  of  the  Attic  foot,  on  the 
ground  of  measurements  made  upon  the  Parthenon  and  the  temple  of  N'ikt) 
#7 rrepos.  We  do  not  yet  know  which  of  several  hills  is  the  famous  citadel  of 
Decelea,  which  the  Spartans  fortified  in  the  last  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war; 
and  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  public  assembly  of  Athens,  the  renowned  Pnyx, 
the  deme  of  the  great  Attic  Demos,  is  still  a  mystery  to  most  scholars,  —  to  none 
more  than  to  those  who  most  strongly  reject  the  ancient  remains  now  commonly 
known  at  Athens  as  the  Pnyx  and  the  Bema.  The  whole  inner  structure  of  the 
Erechtheum  is  a  puzzle  upon  which  no  two  scholars  can  agree.  The  so-called 
Theseum  at  Athens  proudly  keeps  its  famous  name,  and  claims  to  be  the  origi¬ 
nal  monument  erected  by  the  Athenians  over  the  colossal  skeleton  which  Cimon 
flight  from  Scyros  in  468  B.  c.,  on  the  very  day  when  Sophocles  first  defeated 
vlus  in  tragedy  in  the  Dionysiac  Theatre ;  while  its  identity  is  absolutely 
j  most  modern  archaeologists,  who  at  the  same  time  are  unable  to  agree 
itisfactory  name  for  it.  The  question  of  the  manner  of  lighting  the 
">les  without  side  windows  is  still  vigorously  discussed  ;  for,  although 
uished  scholars  confidently  assert  that  the  structure  of  the  great 
is  at  Olympia  settles  the  controversy  decisively  in  favor  of  the 
'ry  of  an  opening  in  the  roof,  others  are  equally  convinced  that 
;d  notion.  I  mention  these  items  merely  as  evidence  that  there 
even  on  important  and  interesting  subjects,  still  left  for  stu- 
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dents  of  Greek  architecture  and  topography.  If  our  School  is  ever  supplied 
with  the  means  of  making  independent  archaeological  explorations  and  excava¬ 
tions,  as  we  must  hope  it  will  be,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  new  opportunities  for 
original  study  which  may  suddenly  be  opened  to  the  students.  The  French 
School  sent  its  expedition  to  Delos  many  years  ago ;  the  German  Institute  was 
an  important  centre  of  exciting  news  while  the  exploration  of  Olympia  was  going 
on,  and  its  present  architect,  Dr.  Dorpfeld,  was  one  of  the  chief  directors  of  the 
excavations.  The  German  Institute  last  year  made  important  excavations  and 
discoveries  in  and  around  the  temple  of  Sunium.  The  Archaeological  Society  of 
Athens  has  disclosed  a  wealth  of  ancient  temples  in  the  sanctuary  of  Aesculapius, 
near  Epidaurus,  —  among  others,  the  beautiful  round  building  erected  by  Polycle- 
tus,  and  the  theatre,  also  the  work  of  Polycletus ;  and  the  same  society  has  now 
opened  to  the  day  the  foundations  and  pavement  of  the  great  sanctuary  of  Eleu- 
sis,  the  home  of  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries,  which  offers  more  problems  to  architects 
and  archaeologists  than  will  soon  be  answered.  Every  part  of  Greece  is  full  of 
plans  for  new  excavations,  which  merely  need  money  to  be  carried  out  with  sub¬ 
stantial  results.  The  ruins  of  Delphi,  with  their  countless  buried  temples,  which 
peer  imploringly  from  the  scanty  earth  as  if  beseeching  the  traveller  to  restore 
them  to  the  light  of  the  sun,  lie  at  this  moment  waiting  only  for  some  power  to 
decide  who  shall  excavate  them,  —  the  French,  who  are  both  willing  and  able  to 
complete  the  work  at  their  own  expense,  and  ready  to  leave  all  that  may  be 
found  to  the  Greeks,  —  or  the  Greeks  themselves,  who  are  equally  willing,  but 
are  unable  to  meet  the  expenses  of  so  great  an  ’undertaking.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  people  of  the  wretched  village  which  covers  these  precious  ruins  with 
only  a  few  feet  of  earth,  have  unfortunately  become  fully  aware  of  the  value  of 
their  sacred  soil,  and  now  demand  about  $100,000  for  their  houses  and  land,  of 
which  the  government  hesitates  to  dispossess  them.  But  this  dead-lock  must 
soon  be  ended;  and  happy  will  be  the  scholars  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be 
in  Greece  when  the  solemn  silence  of  that  wonderful  valley  of  Delphi  is  first 
broken  by  the  pickaxe  and  the  spade. 

“  But  although  Athens  and  the  rest  of  Greece  offer  such  great  and  ever  increas¬ 
ing  attractions  to  special  students  of  archaeology,  the  chief  object  of  the  School 
at  Athens  must  always  be  to  enlarge  the  scholarship  of  those  who  are  to  teach 
our  youth  in  our  own  higher  institutions  of  learning,  by  enabling  them  to  com¬ 
plete  their  classical  studies  under  all  the  inspiring  associations  of  the  real 
Athens.  Such  students  will  naturally  add  a  year  or  more  in  Athens  to  a  course 
of  philological  study  in  Germany  or  perhaps  at  home.  Now,  without  entering 
upon  any  professional  investigations  in  either  architecture  or  archaeology,  without 
undertaking'excavations  or  making  a  special  study  of  inscriptions  or  dispute^ 
points  in  antiquities,  every  classical  student  will  find  a  large  amount  of  T 
which  he  must  do  somewhere,  and  which  he  can  do  nowhere  else  so  we' 

Greece  itself.  There  can  be  no  better  supplement  to  most  of  the  p’ 
studies  of  the  German  universities,  and  no  better  antidote  for  others, 
or  two  spent  in  actual  study  in  the  countries  and  amid  the  ver 
which  the  student’s  university  life  has  been  chiefly  concerned.  I 
one  of  the  chief  functions  of  the  School  at  Athens  to  complete 
strict  training  in  scientific  philology  which  students  will  rece* 
universities  or  perhaps  from  our  own,  and  thus  to  round  of 
and  give  it  a  practical  turn,  which  will  be  its  strongest  safe? 
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try.  A  student  will  find  a  large  range  of  classical  subjects  to  which  he  can 
profitably  devote  a  year  in  Greece.  Every  classical  teacher  should  have  a  gen¬ 
eral  acquaintance  with  at  least  the  topography  of  Athens  and  Attica,  and  with 
the  chief  monuments  of  architecture  and  art  in  Athens.  He  should  study  the 
position  of  the  three  lines  of  wall  by  which  Athens  was  connected  with  her  har¬ 
bors,  and  examine  the  massive  remains  of  the  fortifications  with  which  Themisto- 
cles  surrounded  the  Piraeus  and  Munychia.  The  account  which  Thucydides 
gives  of  the  solid  construction  of  these  walls  will  be  no  longer  a  mere  piece  of 
ancient  history  to  one  who  can  make  the  circuit  of  the  Piraeus ;  and  the  line  of 
the  southern  Long  Wall  can  be  traced  for  perhaps  half  a  mile  from  the  hill 
of  Munychia  by  scattered  stones  all  pointing  towards  the  Acropolis,  while  a  cut 
in  the  railway  discloses  a  section  of  this  wall  with  several  courses  in  place. 
The  famous  temples  of  the  Acropolis  and  the  other  ruins  of  the  city  will  impress 
themselves  upon  his  mind  and  his  future  teaching  almost  without  study :  he 
cannot  escape  their  influence  if  he  will.  Again,  the  whole  literature  of  Greece 
is  full  of  passages  which  can  be  fully  appreciated  only  when  they  are  read  or 
remembered  on  the  spot,  in  full  view  of  the  scenes  which  they  describe.  Where 
else  than  in  Athens  can  the  noble  verses  of  the  Attic  poets,  in  which  they  cele¬ 
brate  their  beautiful  home,  be  so  thoroughly  understood  ?  The  historic  scenes 
on  which  one  looks  down  from  Mount  Pentelicus  are  far  more  vivid  to  the  eye 
than  years  of  study  with  books  and  maps  can  make  them.  We  have  here 
unfolded  before  us  a  map  of  Attica  such  as  no  Kiepert  can  draw  for  us :  we  see 
the  beautiful  bay  and  plain  of  Marathon  lying  almost  at  our  feet ;  we  try  to  fol¬ 
low  the  blue  Euripus  in  its  windings  between  the  steep  shores  until  the  hills  of 
Attica  and  of  Euboea  become  inextricably  blended  ;  we  look  upon  the  sea  from 
the  bay  of  Eleusis  and  the  coasts  of  Corinth  and  of  Argolis  to  the  islands 
beyond  Sunium ;  and  we  see  the  great  plain  of  Attica  between  Parnes  and  Hy- 
mettus,  stretching  to  the  Saronic  Gulf  and  the  Piraeus,  with  its  central  point  of 
white  where  the  marbles  of  the  Acropolis  flash  in  the  sun.  What  place  can 
equal  Athens  for  studying  the  whole  marvellous  history  of  Attica  ?  What  a 
change  is  effected  in  every  student’s  mind  when  first  he  can  substitute  the  glori¬ 
ous  panoramas  which  he  beholds  from  the  Attic  hills,  from  Aegina,  or  from 
Salamis,  for  the  maps  which  have  hitherto  represented  these  scenes  to  his 
mind ! 

“  I  shall  never  forget  the  sensation  when  Kiepert’s  map  of  Laconia  suddenly 
vanished  from  my  thoughts  at  the  first  sight  of  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas  and 
Taygetus;  nor  when  the  puzzling  topography  of  Boeotia  cleared  itself  up  as  I 
saw  it  gradually  unfolded  from  the  citadel  of  Chaeronea,  from  the  mighty  for- 
'ss  of  the  Minyan  Orchomenos,  and  from  Thespiae,  Plataea,  and  the  Cadmea 
ebes ;  nor  when  a  black  spot  on  the  map  was  replaced  by  the  snow-capped 
'  himself,  standing  in  all  his  dignity  as  sentinel  over  the  great  plain  of 
e  first  sight  that  meets  the  traveller’s  eye  when  he  enters  the  plain, 
that  vanishes  as  he  passes  into  the  hollows  of  Cithaeron  on  the  road 
o  Athens. 

:ted  these  points  chiefly  at  random,  to  answer  the  question  which 
'd,  What  are  our  students  expected  to  do  in  Athens  ?  Every 
choose  the  subjects  which  he  will  study  according  to  his 
est  in  literary,  historical,  topographical,  or  architectural  ques- 
vill  find  any  lack  of  subjects;  and  I  am  sure  that  neither 
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the  student  himself,  nor  the  school  or  college  in  which  he  teaches  on  his  return 
will  ever  have  reason  to  regret  the  time  that  he  spent  in  Greece.” 

“  I  wish  to  make  a  special  appeal  at  this  time  in  behalf  of  our  School,  because 
we  are  now  at  a  crisis  in  our  affairs  when  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that 
we  should  at  least  begin  the  erection  of  a  building  in  Athens  during  the  coming 
year.  The  Greek  government  has  most  generously  offered  us  a  piece  of  land  on 
the  slope  of  Lycabettus,  near  the  building  of  the  French  School,  and  adjoining 
the  lot  recently  granted  to  the  English  School ;  and  it  behooves  us  to  show 
that  we  are  disposed  to  accept  this  liberal  offer  without  further  delay.  It  is  a 
wretched  policy  for  us  to  hire  our  present  expensive  quarters  from  year  to  year 
at  a  constantly  increasing  rent,  while  the  land  upon  which, we  may  now  build 
a  permanent  home  for  the  School  is  rapidly  becoming  occupied  by  new  streets, 
and  its  price  is  as  rapidly  rising.  If  we  reject  the  kind  offer  of  the  Greek  gov¬ 
ernment,  or  allow  it  to  lapse  by  inaction,  we  shall  never  have  an  equally  good 
opportunity  to  secure  a  house  in  Athens.  If  we  accept  it,  we  shall  gain  the  dig¬ 
nity  which-will  belong  to  yeca/xopoi  at  Athens,  and  we  shall  save  the  annual  rent 
of  a  piece  of  land  valued  at  more  than  $io,ooo. 

“  When  a  similar  offer  was  made  to  the  committee  of  the  British  School,  a 
large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  was  at  once  held  in  London,  under  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  at  which  it  was  unanimously  voted  to  accept 
the  land,  and  to  use  the  ^4,000  already  subscribed  for  the  School  in  erecting  a 
house  on  Lycabettus  ;  and  Mr.  Penrose,  on  his  visit  to  Athens  this  year,  was  to 
make  plans  and  begin  work.  At  this  meeting  one  of  the  strong  motives  urged 
for  immediate  action  was  the  noble  example  of  the  American  School,  and  the 
disgrace  of  allowing  England  to  be  behind  us  in  this  race.  According  to  the 
report  in  The  Times ,  — 

“  ‘  The  Bishop  of  Durham  said  that  circumstances  to  which  the  report  alluded 
had  occurred  since  this  scheme  had  first  been  mooted,  which  had  very  con¬ 
siderably  altered  their  position.  It  now  touched  our  honor  as  Englishmen 
very  nearly  that  this  scheme  should  be  carried  out  without  delay.  France 
and  Germany  had  long  been  in  the  field.  France  had  her  school,  and  Germany 
her  institute,  and  now  America  likewise  had  forestalled  us  in  this  race.  That 
new  country,  notwithstanding  the  vast  and  absorbing  interests  of  the  present,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  boundless  hopes  of  the  future,  had  been  eager  to  claim  her  part 
in  the  heritage.  While  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world,  one  after  another, 
had  established  their  literary  councils  at  Athens,  should  England  alone  be  un¬ 
represented  at  the  centre  of  Hellenic  culture  ?  It  might  have  been  expected  that 
England  would  have  been  foremost  in  the  field.  In  speaking  of  altered  circum¬ 
stances,  he  had  not  alluded  only  to  the  generous  rivalry  of  America,  which  had 
outstripped  us,  but  he  had  referred  likewise  to  the  important  fact  that  the  Greek 
government  had  offered  a  site  for  the  School.  This  was  a  most  generous  act, 
and  ought  not  long  to  remain  unrecognized.  It  was  of  double  value;  not  only 
was  it  a  relief  to  their  finances,  but  also  an  assurance  and  a  pledge  of  a  hearty 
welcome  to  them.  We  should  indeed  have  occasion  to  hang  our  heads  and 
blush  for  shame  if  it  remained  a  day  longer  a  dead  letter.  There  was  indeed 
every  need  for  such  an  institution.  ...  It  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  know  that 
the  universities  were  taking  up  the  study  of  archaeology,  making  it  part  of 
their  examination  system,  and  so  endeavoring  to  promote  its  spread.  But  what 
we  wanted  was  to  connect  ourselves  directly  with  the  heart  of  Hellenic  culture, 
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so  that  its  very  life-blood  might  flow  through  our  veins,  and  this  we  should  gain 
by  the  establishment  of  the  School  at  Athens/ 

“  By  a  slight  change  these  words  will  refer  to  our  own  present  position.  Can 
we,  now  that  we  have  placed  ourselves  foremost  in  this  race,  consent  to  allow 
England  to  reach  the  goal  before  us,  and  to  let  our  own  example  be  used  as  a 
stimulus  to  urge  her  to  outstrip  us  ?  Can  we,  after  three  years  of  honorable 
life  in  Athens,  now  consent  to  play  the  sleeping  hare  in  the  race  with  the  tortoise  ? 
I  feel  sure  that  this  will  never  be  permitted  when  the  urgent  needs  of  our  school 
are  once  known  to  the  friends  of  learning  in  this  country.  We  began  our  enter¬ 
prise,  as  I  have  explained,  in  a  peculiarly  American  way,  —  perhaps  not  very 
unlike  the  way  in  which  some  of  our  great  Western  railways  are  said  to  have 
been  built,  on  the  credit  of  bonds  payable  in  the  next  century.  We  could  not 
have  begun  it  in  any  other  way,  at  least  for  many  years  ;  and  now  that  we  have 
shown  the  necessity  for  the  school,  and  the  possibility  of  having  one,  we  find  it 
necessary  to  call  on  our  friends  to  subscribe  to  our  stock,  that  we  may  pay  off 
our  mortgage,  as  many  a  Western  railway  has  done  before  us.  We  have  followed 
the  sage  maxim  of  Aristotle,  that  ‘  whatever  we  have  to  learn  to  do,  we  learn 
by  doing’;  we  learn  to  build  a  house  by  building  a  house  ;  we  learn  to  found 
a  school  by  founding  a  school. 

“  For  our  full  endowment  we  need  a  house  in  Athens,  and  also  a  permanent 
fund  of  $80,000  or  $100,000,  the  income  of  which  will  pay  a  permanent  director, 
supply  the  library  with  its  annual  needs,  and  defray  the  other  expenses.  Our 
School  can  never  aspire  to  the  rank  which  the  French  an’d  German  Schools  now 
hold,  unless  it  can  keep  a  director  in  Athens  who  can  aspire  to  be  the  peer  of 
Foucart  and  Kohler ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  this  can  never  be  se¬ 
cured  by  sending  a  new  man  each  year  to  take  charge  of  the  School.  At  the  end 
of  a  year,  our  director  will  always  feel  that  he  has  spent  his  whole  time  in  prep¬ 
aration,  and  that  he  is  just  ready  to  begin  his  work  in  earnest ;  but  he  must  then 
give  place  to  his  successor,  who  will  repeat  the  same  experience.  But  until  we 
can  secure  our  full  endowment,  we  must  be  content  to  remain  under  this  disad¬ 
vantage,  and  to  depend  a  few  years  longer  upon  the  annual  directors  with  whom 
the  liberality  of  our  supporting  colleges  supplies  us.  But  we  cannot  safely  post¬ 
pone  the  more  pressing  call  for  a  fixed  home  in  Athens ;  and  we  cannot  risk  the 
combined  danger  of  rejecting  the  offer  of  the  Greek  government,  and  of  depend¬ 
ing  on  our  present  annual  subscriptions  while  we  are  paying  rent  for  land  which 
we  might  own  without  expense.  For  the  house,  furniture,  and  a  fund  for  repairs 
and  future  enlargement,  we  need  the  same  sum  which  the  British  School  will 
invest  in  their  proposed  building,  or  $20,000.  Of  this  amount  about  $4,000  has 
already  been  given  us ;  and  I  again  call  on  all  who  can  either  contribute  them¬ 
selves  or  induce  others  to  contribute,  to  see  that  the  remainder  is  provided  in 
time  for  us  to  begin  our  building  during  the  coming  year.  Will  not  some  one 
friend  of  learning  seize  this  rare  opportunity  to  do  a  great  service  to  letters,  and 
connect  his  or  her  name  imperishably  with  Athens,  by  erecting  a  house  on 
Mount  Lycabettus,  which,  by  an  inscription  in  classic  Greek  on  Pentelic  marble, 
shall  testify  this  generosity  to  future  generations  of  the  many  nations  which  visit 
that  famous  height  ?  ” 

At  the  close  of  the  Address,  the  Association  adjourned  to  Wednes¬ 
day,  July  8,  at  9  a.m. 
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The  President  called  the  Association  to  order,  and  the  reading  of 
communications  was  at  once  resumed,  at  9.20  a.  m. 

4.  The  Tibeto-Burman  Group  of  Languages,  by  Professor  John 
Avery,  of  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Maine. 

The  extensive  group  of  related  tongues  which  has  been  called  by  recent 
writers  Tibeto-Burman  lines  the  northern  and  eastern  border  of  Hindustan, 
and  stretches  across  Farther  India  into  the  westernmost  provinces  of  China. 
Roughly  speaking,  this  linguistic  domain  is  bounded  by  720  and  102°  of  east  lon¬ 
gitude,  and  by  io°  and  350  of  north  latitude ;  so  that  geographically,  and,  as  will 
appear,  linguistically,  the  group  lies  midway  between  the  principal  isolating  and 
agglutinative  languages,  and  forms,  so  to  speak,  the  step  by  which  we  ascend 
from  the  lower  to  the  higher  type  of  structure.  It  is,  therefore,  the  relation  of 
these  languages  to  a  general  philosophy  of  human  speech,  and  not  their  histori¬ 
cal  prominence,  that  entitles  them  to  attentive  study. 

The  scanty  knowledge  which  we  possess,  as  yet,  of  many  of  the  tribes  occu¬ 
pying  this  region,  renders  hazardous  any  attempt  to  fix  precisely  the  limits  of 
the  group,  or  to  name  its  subdivisions,  except  in  a  general  way.  We  shall, 
therefore,  in  this  abstract,  follow  a  geographical  order,  noting  in  the  fewest  pos¬ 
sible  words  the  salient  features  of  the  most  interesting  languages  or  groups  of 
associated  dialects. 

We  begin  with  the  Tibetan,  whose  standard,  though  most  corrupted,  dialect 
is  spoken  in  the  region  of  Lhassa ;  but  which,  in  much  variety  of  usage,  en¬ 
croaches  on  Chinese  territory  in  the  east,  and  overlaps  Cashmere  and  the  Pan¬ 
jab  in  the  west.  Literary  culture  came  to  Tibet  from  India  in  the  seventh 
century  A.  D.  The  alphabet,  derived  from  the  same  source,  is  syllabic,  and  has 
thirty  characters,  not  including  the  subjoined  vowel-signs.  It  represents  some 
sounds  not  heard  in  devanagart,  but  has  neither  the  cerebral  row  of  mutes,  nor 
the  sonant  aspirates.  A  striking  peculiarity  of  Tibetan  is  its  silent  consonants, 
witnesses  to  a  pronunciation  which  is  bygone,  save  here  and  there  in  the  dialects. 
To  some  extent,  these  letters  serve  the  purpose  of  inflection.  Case  relations  are 
denoted  by  added  syllables,  some  of  which  retain  their  form  and  sense  as  inde¬ 
pendent  words,  and  others  have  been  degraded  into  servile  particles.  Adjec¬ 
tives,  when  they  precede  their  substantive,  take  the  genitive  form,  as  abstract 
nouns  of  quality;  but  when  they  follow,  assume  the  endings  of  declension,  while 
the  substantive  is  unchanged.  The  language  has  no  possessive  or  relative  pro¬ 
noun,  the  genitive  of  the  personal  pronoun  supplying  the  former,  and  a  par¬ 
ticiple  or  independent  sentence  the  latter.  The  verb  is  poor  in  fqrms,  except 
participles  and  gerunds.  It  has  neither  person,  number,  nor  voice;  is  always 
used  impersonally,  —  what  we  call  the  subject  being  in  an  oblique  case.  Dis¬ 
tinctions  of  tense  are  denoted  by  processes  analogous  to  true  inflection.  The 
verb  stands  last  in  the  sentence  ;  postpositions  take  the  place  of  prepositions  ; 
conjunctions  are  seldom  used,  on  account  of  the  preference  for  participial  con¬ 
structions  ;  tones  eke  out  scanty  inflections,  but  do  not  form  an  important 
feature  of  the  language. 
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Descending  the  southern  slope  of  the  great  range,  we  come  upon  numerous 
small  tribes,  whose  physical  appearance  and  speech  betray  their  relationship  to 
the  Tibetans,  as  well  as  to  tribes  more  remote.  They  are  found  on  the  rugged 
slopes  or  the  swampy  lowlands  from  the  Kali  River,  long.  8o°,  eastward  beyond 
British  India  into  Burma.  On  the  uplands  of  Nepal  are  the  Sunwar,  Gurung, 
Magar,  Murmi,  Newar,  Kiranti,  and  Limbu;  lower  down,  the  Bramhu,  Kusunda, 
Chepang,  and  Vayu;  next  eastward,  the  Lepcha  and  Bhutanese.  Only  three  of 
these  tribes  —  the  Newar,  Limbu,  and  Lepcha  —  use  alphabetic  characters,  and 
that  to  only  a  small  degree.  Though  most  of  the  languages  of  this  region  have 
a  simple  word-structure,  bringing  them  near  the  level  of  the  isolating  tongues, 
the  Kiranti  and  Vayu  present  a  striking  contrast.  The  personal  pronouns  have 
three  numbers  and  a  twofold  form  —  exclusive  and  inclusive  —  for  the  first  dual 
and  plural.  They  likewise  have  distinct  forms  as  they  are  used  substantively  or 
as  suffixes.  The  verb  has  a  remarkable  development,  for,  though  poor  in  tense- 
forms,  it  has  a  profusion  of  forms  expressive  of  the  relations  of  subject  to 
object.  Participles,  too,  vary  according  to  the  tense  of  the  principal  verb. 
Altogether,  the  possible  forms  of  a  Kiranti  verb  amount  to  several  hundred. 
The  existence  of  a  language  having  so  complex  a  structure  in  the  midst  of 
tongues  equally  marked  for  poverty  of  forms,  presents  an  interesting  ethnological 
and  linguistic  problem.  The  Lepcha  has  been  greatly  influenced  by  the  Tibe¬ 
tan,  from  which  it  received  its  literary  cultivation;  but  it  has  a  distinct  character 
of  its  own.  Its  words  are  mostly  of  one  syllable  ;  but  derivation  and  composi¬ 
tion  are  familiar  features  of  the  language,  and  examples  of  true  inflexion  are  not 
wanting.  The  Bhutanese  is  merely  a  dialect  of  Tibetan.  In  the  swampy  region 
at  the  foot  of  the  range  are.  the  Koch,  the  Bodo  or  Kachari,  and  the  Dhimal 
tribes.  The  Koch  language  has  nearly  disappeared,  and  been  replaced  by  cor¬ 
rupt  Bengali.  The  Kachari  and  Dhimal  closely  resemble  the  Lepcha  in  type  of 
structure.  Following  the  range  eastward,  we  find  a  succession  of  tribes  whose 
languages,  though  not  much  studied  yet,  are  believed  to  have  a  place  in  this 
group.  The  names  are,  in  order  of  location,  Akas,  Dophlas,  Miris,  Abors,  and 
Mishmis.  On  the  eastern  border  of  Assam  are  the  Singphos,  who  under  the  name 
of  Kakhyen  extend  across  upper  Burma  into  Yunan.  On  the  southern  border 
of  Assam  are  the  numerous  Naga  tribes,  the  Mikirs,  and  the  Gar  os.  The  Garo 
is  closely  allied  to  the  Kachari,  which  we  found  in  Northern  Bengal.  It  has  the 
“exclusive  and  inclusive  ”  forms  of  the  first  personal  pronoun,  as  does  the  Ki¬ 
ranti  ;  it  has  a  negative  conjugation  of  the  verb  ;  it  employs  infixes  instead  of 
prefixes  or  postfixes  as  modifiers  of  its  verbs;  it  has  no  relative  pronoun,  except 
as  one  is  sometimes  borrowed  from  the  Bengali.  South  of  Assam  are  many 
languages  and  dialects  of  the  same  general  type  ;  but  those  belonging  to  the 
wilder  tribes  are  scarcely  well  enough  know-n  to  be  classified  with  confidence. 
The  most  familiar  names  are  the  Manipuri,  Khyeng,  Kumi,  Mru,  Banjogi, 
Lushai,  and  Shendu.  The  position  of  the  Karen  dialects  of  British  Burma  is 
not  yet  settled,  since  they  present  features  of  both  the  isolating  and  agglutina¬ 
tive  languages.  The  Burmese  is  the  last  name  to  be  mentioned  in  this  group, 
and  has  been  too  often  described  to  need  detailed  examination.  It  resembles 
the  Tibetan,  not  only  in  the  kind  and  degree  of  its  literary  cultivation,  but  in 
many  features  of  its  structure.  Its  pronunciation  has,  like  that  of  Tibetan, 
departed  far  from  its  written  form.  It  has  fewer  silent  consonants,  but  makes 
larger  use  of  tones. 
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In  place  of  further  details,  for  which  we  have  no  space,  the  following  com¬ 
pendious  statements  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  group  as  a  whole. 

1.  The  Tibeto-Burman  alphabets  want  the  Indian  cerebrals  and  sonant  aspi 
rates,  except  so  far  as  these  have  been  introduced  for  writing  foreign  words,  and 
in  that  case  they  lose  their  distinctive  pronunciation.  Both  classes  of  sounds  are 
found  in  the  Santal,  a  Kolarian  language  of  Central  India,  and  in  the  Telugu, 
Canarese,  and  Malayalim  of  the  Dravidian  family.  The  Tamil  has  discarded 
aspirates. 

2.  These  languages  are  not  so  dependent  upon  position  to  express  the  relations 
of  the  parts  of  a  sentence  as  are  the  languages  on  their  eastern  border.  Besides 
proper  suffixes,  prepositional  words,  derived  from  various  parts  of  speech- 
mostly  nouns,  are  much  used,  and  regularly  follow  the  words  which  they  limit. 

3.  Pronouns  have  the  same  declension  as  nouns.  A  proper  possessive  pro¬ 
noun  has  been  developed  from  the  genitive  of  the  personal  pronoun  in  a  few 
instances,  but  ordinarily  the  simple  genitive  is  made  to  suffice.  So  the  Santal 
inflects  the  genitive  of  its  personal  pronoun,  while  its  near  kindred,  the  Kol,  uses 
it  without  inflection.  Inclusive  and  exclusive  forms  of  the  dual  and  plural  of 
the  first  personal  pronoun  occur  here,  as  in  Central  and  Southern  India.  The 
absence  of  the  relative  pronoun,  as  an  original  possession,  in  these  languages,  is 
also  a  feature  in  which  they  coincide  with  Kolarian  and  Dravidian  speech. 

4.  The  distinction  between  verb  and  noun  is  not  so  clearly  maintained  as  in 
the  inflecting  languages.  Where  we  use  a  verb,  these  tongues  oftener  employ 
a  verbal  noun,  with  copula  expressed,  or  more  often  understood,  and  agent  in 
the  instrumental  case.  In  a  majority  of  the  languages  the  verb  marks  neither 
person  nor  number;  a  few  do  it  in  part,  and  the  Kiranti  alone  wholly.  Tense 
is  generally  denoted  by  suffixed  syllables,  which  are  more  or  less  distinctly  inde. 
pendent  words,  rarely  by  prefixes  or  a  change  of  radical  vowel.  A  negative 
conjugation,  like  that  in  the  Dravidian  verb,  occurs  in  a  few  languages,  but  is 
not  universal. 

5.  There  is  a  customary  order  of  words  in  the  Tibeto-Burman  sentence,  but  it 
admits  of  some  variation.  The  verb  stands  last,  and  the  subject  at  or  near  the 
beginning.  The  adjective  commonly  follows  the  substantive,  taking  the  signs  of 
declension;  or  may  precede  it,  in  which  case  it  is  treated  as  a  noun  of  quality, 
in  Tibetan  having  the  genitive  suffix.  The  last  is  the  ordinary  position  of  a 
limiting  noun.  The  same  oules  of  position  are  observed  in  the  Kolarian  and 
Dravidian  languages,  except  that  there  the  adjective  precedes  the  substantive. 
The  Chinese  agrees  with  the  Tibeto-Burman  group  in  placing  the  limiting  before 
the  limited  substantive,  while  the  Mon-Anam  languages  of  Indo-China  reverse 
the  order.  In  some  other  particulars  the  Tibeto-Burman  and  Mon-Anam  groups 
agree  as  against  the  Chinese,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  order  of  words  in 
the  sentence  is  not  conclusive  evidence  of  genetic  relationship. 

5.  The  Neo- Grammarians  (“  Junggrammatiker  ”),  by  Professor 
F.  A.  March,  of  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Penn. 

This  paper  was  in  the  form  of  comments  on  the  articl  on  Philology  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  E.  Sievers  in  the  ninth  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  He  givs 
three  characteristics  of  the  neo-grammarians  :  — 

1.  They  abandon  glottogonic  problems  as  insol ubl. 
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2.  They  object  to  misleading  metafors  from  organic  development. 

3.  They  hold  that  living  languages  ar  the  ones  in  which  to  obtain  insight  into 
the  working  forces  of  language. 

As  to  the  first  and  second,  the  old  field  and  old  method  hav  been  workt  long 
and  hard.  It  is  natural  to  turn  to  new  fields  and  new  methods ;  but  in  so  far  as 
there  is  an  implication  in  the  form  of  statement  that  Bopp  and  his  school  hav 
solvd  no  glottogonic  problems,  and  that  Schleicher  and  others  hav  never  been 
led  to  important  discoveries  by  analogies  between  languages  and  organic  beings, 
objection  is  taken. 

As  to  the  third  position  all  ar  agreed.  Among  the  forces  found  at  work  two 
ar  dwelt  on  by  Prof.  Sievers  as  specialy  prominent :  phonetic  variation,  and  for¬ 
mation  by  analogy.  The  first  is  the  substitution  of  one  sound  or  sound  group  for 
another.  He  labors  to  show  that  such  changes  admit  of  no  exceptions.  This 
may  answer  as  an  elementary  guide  for  framing  laws  from  statistical  tabls  of 
fenomena ;  state  the  laws  so  as  to  cover  the  fenomena.  But  it  is  desirabl  to 
aim  at  induction  of  powers  ;  and  Sievers  seems  to  think  that  powers  do  operate, 
and  change  at  once  the  mode  of  articulation  of  every  man  speaking  a  language 
in  every  word  he  speaks.  Americans  ar  in  the  midst  of  changes,  and  ar  abl 
to  observ  that  the  spred  of  new  sounds  is  gradual,  like  other  habits.  There  is 
a  fair  field  here  for  stoicheiogonic  investigation. 

As  to  analogy,  Sievers’  main  point  is  that  it  is  apt  to  be  entirely  arbitrary  and 
irregular.  Pie  givs  exampls  of  peculiar  inflection:  as .foot,  feet,  compared  with 
book ,  books  ;  ride ,  rode  compared  with  bind ,  bound .  These,  he  says,  ar  entirely 
arbitrary.  They  must  be  accepted  as  facts  not  allowing  any  special  explanation. 

The  reasns  for  these  changes  wer  givn,  and  it  was  said  that  everything  in 
language  has  its  reasn,  and  should  be  hunted  to  its  laws  of  mind  and  matter. 
Science  should  not  deliberately  set  apart  a  refuge  for  ignorance. 

Objection  was  made  to  the  word  level  for  the  operation  of  analogy;  confonn 
was  thought  better.  The  minority  conform  to  the  majority.  Forms  may 
wether  to  a  level  from  fonetic  decay,  or  from  other  external  causes. 

Sievers  says  that  the  most  brilliant  result  of  the  recent  researches  is  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  the  system  of  etymological  vowel  change  which  pervades  the  Aryan 
inflection  was  chiefly  developed  under  the  influence  of  stress  and  pitch.  “  This,” 
Prof.  March  said,  “  I  read  with  great  satisfaction.  I,  too,  am  a  junggrammatiker 
of  a  primaeval  period.  But  as  I  read  on  the  world  seems  to  turn  topsy-turvy. 
The  old  linguistic  tree  is  bottom  up.  Vid  and  vaid ,  bhug'  and  bhang',  ar  here, 
^>ut  the  vaids  and  bhaug's  ar  now  the  roots  from  which  vids  and  bhtig's  spring.  It 
might  be  said,  that,  if  it  is  agreed  that  unaccented  i  corresponds  with  accented 
ai ,  it  makes  no  difference  which  is  calld  the  root.  But  a  comparison  of  the  words 
in  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  the  like,  containing  these  sounds,  as  wel  as  a  general 
comparison  with  the  sounds  of  all  languages,  indicates  i  and  u  to  be  primitiv 
sounds,  while  a  study  of  English  and  other  living  languages  assures  us  that  his- 
toricaly  ai  follows  its  i,  au  follows  its  &  ;  lif  was  before  laij,  vtl  before  nau. 
Sievers  says  that  the  English  milord,  milady ,  against  the  usual  full  my  ( mai ), 
is  an  exact  parallel  to  Sanskrit  vidmd  against  vaida  But  my  [mai)  is  a  lengthen¬ 
ing  of  mi,  so  then  vaid  of  vid.” 

Remarks  were  made  upon  the  paper  by  Professor  Whitney  and  Mr. 
Cyrus  Adler,  and  in  reply  by  Professor  March. 
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Professor  Whitney  said  :  — ■ 

While  the  so-called  neo-grammatical  movement  is  indeed  a  highly  interesting 
and  important  one,  having  brought  much  new  truth  to  light,  and  wholesomely 
stirred  up  many  questions  which  by  prevalent  opinion  had  been  erroneously 
regarded  as  settled,  its  range  and  scope  should  not  be  mistaken  nor  its  originality 
overstated.  The  truth  of  the  three  characteristics  just  laid  down  he  could  by 
no  means  admit.  If  the  first,  indeed,  were  a  true  characteristic,  it  would  consti¬ 
tute  the  irrevocable  condemnation  of  the  new  movement;  since  every  language 
is  the  product  of  a  series  of  historical  changes,  and  to  trace  these  out  and  to 
discover  their  causes  is  the  scientific  study  of  language.  The  question  whether 
vaid  precedes  vid ,  or  the  contrary,  is  a  “  glottogonic  problem  ”  as  much  as  any 
other ;  and  all  the  other  questions  as  to  what  precedes  what  in  language-history 
are  of  the  same  sort,  and  have  an  equal  claim  to  be  investigated ;  to  set  aside 
any  part  of  them  as  insoluble,  is  simply  unscientific.  As  regards  the  second 
point,  if  one  really  understands  what  language  is,  and  what  are  the  forces  that 
shape  its  growth,  and  how  in  general  they  act,  he  is  in  no  danger  of  being  mis¬ 
led  by  organic  metaphors,  but  may  find  them  interesting,  and  sometimes  even 
instructive.  That  caution  as  to  using  such  metaphors  is  a  peculiar  merit  of  the 
new  school  is  a  claim  without  any  foundation  whatever.  Then,  that  one  must 
study  the  growth  of  living  languages  in  order  to  understand  that  of  older  ones, 
is  a  truism  ;  no  one  who  knew  anything  about  the  science  of  language  has 
thought  of  disputing  it.  And  there  are  phases  of  it  which  are  calling  vainly 
for  the  attention  of  the  new  school.  From  it  results,  for  example,  that  aggluti¬ 
nation,  with  consequent  adaptation,  is  the  only  process  by  which  grammatical 
structure  in  language  can  be  brought  into  existence  ;  and  hence  that  the 
glottogonic  problems  relating  to  the  genesis  of  forms  occupy  as  high  a  place 
in  linguistic  science  as  does  grammatical  structure  in  the  development  of 
language. 

General  opinion  attributes  to  the  new  school,  as  the  most  essential  article  in 
its  creed,  the  invariability  of  phonetic  change.  But  that  is  not  an  induction, 
nor  a  deduction  ;  it  is  simply  an  assumption,  a  hypothesis  as  yet  undemonstrated, 
and  probably  never  to  be  demonstrated.  Such  a  doctrine  should  be  the  final 
goal,  not  the  starting-point,  of  a  new  school. 

6.  The  Genealogy  of  Words,  by  Professor  Morton  W.  Easton,  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia;  read,  in  the  author’s 
absence,  by  Professor  W.  B.  Owen,  of  Lafayette  College. 

This  paper  was,  in  substance,  an  extension  of  the  principle  of  analogy  to 
nearly  the  whole  field  of  phonetic  changes  and  law. 

The  syllables  and  the  groups  of  letters  most  frequently  used  determine  the 
direction  of  alteration  in  form.  These ,  and  not  the  single  sounds ,  are  to  be  regardea 
as  the  phonetic  units ,  and  a  change  in  the  phonetic  constitution  of  a  word  should 
be,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  attributed  not  to  ease  in  enunciation  alone,  but 
to  unconscious  imitation  of  some  other  more  frequently  uttered  vocable.  Ellis 
attributes  the  change  of  pers-u-ade  to  “  per s  wade  ”  to  the  influence  of  the  current 
combination  qu  (sounded  kw).  This  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  whole 
process. 

A  great  variety  of  phenomena  were  attributed  to  this  process :  spo'radic 
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changes,  such  as  the  confusion  of  clad  and  glad  (including  clory  for  glory ) ;  of  kin 
and  can;  the  displacement  of  -ungby  -ing ;  of  the  proper  representative  of  -ig 
by  -ow,  as  in  hallow  for  hdlig ;  palatalization;  labialization;  inorganic  sounds; 
anaptyctic  sounds  ;  cases  such  as  the  initial  vowel  in  vpofios,  etc.,  etc. 

Support  for  this  theory  and  fuller  illustration  were  sought  in  the  history  of 
the  changes  of  the  English  vowel  system,  especially  of  a,  e,  i. 

7.  The  Appeal  to  the  Sense  of  Sight  in  Greek  Tragedy,  by  Professor 
Rufus  B.  Richardson,  of  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

There  is  in  Greek  tragedy  an  evident  lack  of  scenes  of  violence  such  as  are 
common  on  the  modern  stage.  Things  of  this  sort  are  relegated  to  the  parts  of 
the  &yye\oi  and  ii-ayyeAoi. 

A  widely  prevalent  view  is  that  the  Greeks  avoided,  on  principle,  presenting 
the  horrible  to  the  eye,  either  because  it  was  too  overpowering,  or,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  (e.  g.  Kochly,  Vorlesung  fiber  Sophokles’ Antigone,)  because  it  was  not 
so  effective  a  means  of  reaching  the  soul  as  vivid  narration.  Whether  the 
Greeks  were  ruled  by  any  such  principle  is  doubtful.  A  review  of  the  passages 
in  Aristotle’s  Poetics  bearing  on  this  point,,  especially  vi.  7,  8,  vi.  19,  and  ix.  6, 
fails  to  establish  an  affirmative. 

Turning  to  the  Greek  tragedies  themselves,  we  find  the  Bacchae  of  Euripides 
completely  upsetting  any  preconceived  notions  that  horrible  scenes  must  be 
avoided.  Everything  in  that  play  leads  up  to  the  crowning  horror  presented 
when  Agave  appears  bearing  the  bloody  head  of  her  son. 

A  review  of  all  the  extant  Greek  tragedies  yields  the  following  result.  Pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  horrible  to  the  eye  is  avoided  only  when  it  would  be  difficult  to 
maintain  the  illusion  in  the  matter.  Bloody  bodies  are  shown,  even  if,  as  in 
Euripides’s  Andromache  and  Suppliants,  they  are  thought  of  as  brought  from 
some  distant  place  for  that  very  purpose. 

Suicide  might  be  successfully  represented,  but  anything  like  a  combat  was 
almost  incapable  of  successful  representation  by  Greek  actors,  who  were  prac¬ 
tically  set  up  on  stilts,  with  the  danger  of  an  awkward  fall  ever  threatening  them. 
(Lucian,  Somnium,  26.)  A  laugh  inadvertently  raised  by  a  too  venturesome 
attempt  at  representation  would  be  fatal  to  the  proper  effect  of  the  piece. 
Moderns  sin  against  this  principle,  and  pay  the  penalty  for  it.  Gessler’s  fall 
from  his  horse,  in  Schiller’s  Wilhelm  Tell,  generally  raises  a  laugh. 

The  much  quoted  passage  from  Horace,  Ars  Poetica,  179  ff.,  though  often 
taken  as  discriminating  against  scenes  of  bloodshed  per  se,  really  sets  forth  the 
need  of  care  not  to  break  the  illusion  of  the  spectator.  To  show  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  Cadmos  and  Procne,  or  the  doings  of  Atreus  and  Medea,  awakens 
incredulity,  and  so  disgust.  Incredulus  odi  covers  all  four  cases. 

Remarks  were  made  upon  this  paper  by  Dr.  E.  G.  Sihler,  and  by 
Professors  M.  L.  D’Ooge,  W.  W.  Goodwin,  and  W.  T.  Hewett. 

8.  The  Value  of  the  Attic  Talent  in  modern  Money,  by  Professor 
W.  W.  Goodwin,  of  Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

In  the  table  at  the  end  of  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  Antiquities  the  value  of  the 
Solonic  talent  is  given  as  ^243  15^.  and  this  has  generally  been  accepted  as 
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the  correct  value  in  England,  while  the  corresponding  value  of  $ 1,200  is  usually 
adopted  in  the  United  States.  The  difference  between  this  value  and  Boeckh’s 
estimate  of  1,500  Prussian  thalers  for  the  Attic  talent,  is  surprising.  If  we 
estimate  the  weight  of  pure  silver  in  the  talent  at  404,283  grains  Troy  (the 
drachma  having  67.38  gr.),  we  get  the  equivalent  of  about  $1,088  in  the  present 
U.  S.  “standard”  dollars  (each  containing  371.25  grains  of  pure  silver),  or  less 
than  $1,000  in  honest  money.  This  agrees  with  the  only  fair  estimate  in  English 
money,  by  which  404,283  grains  Troy  are  equivalent  to  ^200  when  pure  silver 
is  worth  57 d.  per  ounce  Troy  and  English  standard  silver  (.925  fine)  is  worth 
52 qd.  When  this  was  the  ordinary  value  of  silver,  the  weight  of  silver 
which  made  an  Attic  talent  (about  57^  pounds  avoirdupois)  would  have  been 
worth  about  £ 200 ,  or  less  than  $1,000.  Within  the  last  few  months,  however, 
silver  has  fallen  about  ten  per  cent  below  this  value  (to  about  4 7l£d.  per  ounce), 
which  of  course  reduces  the  present  value  of  the  talent  (on  a  gold  basis)  to 
^180,  or  less  than  $900. 

The  cause  of  the  error  of  more  than  ^40  in  the  estimates  in  Smith’s  Dic¬ 
tionary  is  not  far  to  seek.  In  the  article  Drachma ,  the  weight  of  the  Solonic 
drachma  is  assumed  to  be  65.4  grains  ;  and  this  is  divided  by  the  weight  of  pure 
silver  in  the  English  shilling  (80.7  grains)  to  get  the  value  of  the  drachma,  which 
thus  appears  to  be  9.72 d.,  making  the  value  of  the  talent  (6,000  drachmas)  ^243. 
But  if  80.7  grains  of  pure  silver  were  worth  a  shilling,  an  ounce  Troy  of  silver 
(480  gr.)  would  be  worth  nearly  six  shillings,  or  7  2d.  It  is  plain  that  the  error 
here  arises  from  comparing  the  Attic  drachma,  which  is  reckoned  at  its  full 
value  as  pure  silver,  with  the  shilling,  which  is  merely  a  subsidiary  coin  (strictly 
limited'as  legal  tender)  containing  less  than  ninepence  worth  of  silver;  and  the 
error  thus  introduced  is  of  course  multiplied  six  thousand  limes  in  estimating 
the  value  of  the  talent. 

9.  The  Vowels  e  and  i  in  English,  by  Benjamin  W.  Wells,  Ph.  D., 
of  the  Friends’  School,  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  writer  traced  the  origin  of  Old  Germanic  e  to  ig.  a1,  and  of  og.  i  to  IG.  i 
in  most  cases,  but  endeavored  to  show  that  there  was  a  considerable  number  of 
cases  where  OG.  i  was  derived  from  an  ig.  a1,  and  a  very  few  where  og.  e  was 
from  IG.  2.  The  development  of  OG.  e  and  i  in  oe.  was  then  shown  ;  under  what 
conditions  OG.  e  became  in  OE.  eo,  ie,  or  ie,  and  when  it  remained  e ;  how  i  re¬ 
mained  2  in  most  cases,  but  also  became  e  and  eo  in  oe. 

The  second  section  showed  the  origin  of  the  OE.  sounds  i,  ie ,  2'/,  e,  eo.  i  was' 
shown  to  be  from  og.  2  in  most  cases,  but  also  from  e  and  T.  oe.  e  was  traced  to 
og.  a  (umlaut),  to  og.  e,  and  to  og.  i  and  ai  in  rare  instances,  oe.  eo  was  shown 
to  be  from  og.  e  and  2’,  without  regard  to  their  origin,  and  from  no  other  source  ; 
ie  was  regarded  as  the  umlaut  of  eo,  showing  that  the  “  breaking  ”  of  e  to  eo  was 
previous  to  the  umlaut  in  Germanic ;  ie  was  shown  to  be  a  late  and  irregular 
development  from  e  after  palatals. 

The  next  section  spoke  of  the  development  of  oe.  sounds  in  ne.  The  me. 
was  passed  over,  as  adding  little  to  our  knowledge  except  in  exceptional  cases. 
The  ne.  sounds  were  made  the  basis  of  the  comparison,  and  the  notation  used 
for  these  was  that  of  Briicke :  1  hit,  i  heed,  ea  tell,  e  hate,  as  hat ,  a  far,  oa  or, 
o  home,  6  not,  oe  fur,  u  hut,  u  shoot,  ai  kite ,  au  cow.  oe.  i  was  pronounced  in 
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ne.  usually  z,  but  often  i,  e°,  ai ,  oe,  u,  o.  oe.  e  was  usually  pronounced  ea,  but 
also  i,  e,  and  less  commonly  z,  ae,  a ,  o,  oe.  oe.  ie ,  ie,  were  found-,  with  rare  excep¬ 
tions,  to  be  treated  as  if  only  the  accented  vowel  were  present ;  that  is,  as  if  they 
were  i  and  e.  oe.  eo  was  very  irregular  in  its  development,  being  represented  by 
the  sounds  z,  i,  ea,  ae ,  ai ,  a,  o*,  o,  o,  oe ;  and  these  variations  do  not  always  admit 
of  satisfactory  explanation,  oe.  ea  also  presents  many  difficulties.  We  find 
e a  and  a  frequently  for  this  sound,  but  also  oa,  ae,  e ,  o,  o.  oe.  ae  is  usually  pro¬ 
nounced  e ,  oe,  or  a  in  ne.,  but  also  i,  ea,  o  ,  o,  o,  in  some  cases.  The  changes  in 
sound  are  usually  due  to  following  consonants,  liquids  and  w  being  especially 
active.  The  spelling  is  in  general  dependent  on  the  sound,  though  it  is  much 
more  irregular. 

In  the  fourth  section  the  ne.  sounds  were  traced  back  to  their  oe.  origins,  ne. 
z  was  found  to  come  from  i  or  y  usually,  but  also  from  z,  y,  e,  ce,  ecz,  eo,  and  zi,  in 
exceptional  cases.  The  sound  e  in  ne.  is  usually  from  oe.  a  or  oe,  but  also  for 
oe.  e,  ba,  y,  e,  ea,  ed,  d,  oe.  The  sound  ea  is  used  for  oe.  e,  ie,  regularly,  and  also 
for  i,  eo,  ea,  ae,  a,  o,  y,  and  ie,  e,  eo,  ea,  oe,  ed,  d,  in  exceptional  cases.  The  sound  ae 
is  used  in  ne.  for  oe.  a  and  ae,  and  sometimes  for  e,  eo,  ea,  e,  ea,  oe,  a.  Notice 
was  taken  throughout  of  the  spellings  used  for  the  ne.  sounds. 

The  fifth  section  treated  of  the  ne.  letters.  Of  the  thirty-two  signs  for  vowel 
sounds,  nine  were  found  to  be  French,  and  used  only  in  foreign  words.  Of  the 
remaining  twenty-three,  the  following  twelve  were  treated  here  :  i,  e,  y,  ai,  ay,  ea, 
ee,  ei,  ey,  ew,  ie,  ye.  i  has  the  sounds  i  and  ai,  and  is  the  usual  representative  of 
those  sounds,  e  is  used  for  the  sound  ea  regularly,  often  for  (?e,, and  sometimes 
for  i ;  it  stands  for  seventeen  oe.  sounds,  y  is  used  for  z,  ai ;  it  is  the  final  sign 
for  ne.  i.  ai  and  ay  are  used  for  the  sounds  e,  ea,  and  in  French  words  for  the 
sound  ai ;  nearly  always  this  digraph  stands  for  a  vowel  -f-  g  in  oe.  ei,  ey,  oc¬ 
cur  with  the  sounds  i,  e,  ea,  oi,  but  are  never  regular  signs  for  any  oe.  vowel,  ea 
has  the  sounds  i,  ea,  Oe,  and  rarely  e;  it  is  used  for  fourteen  oe.  sounds,  ee  is 
always  sounded  i  except  in  the  short  pronunciation  of  been  ;  it  is  used  for  seven 
oe.  sounds,  ie,  ye  are  used  with  the  sounds  i,  z,  ai,  ea,  but  never  regularly. 
ew  is  used  for  the  sounds  zi  and  o,  and  always  represents  a  vowel  -f-  w  in  oe. 

The  general  tendency  of  the  vowel  changes  is  from  a  toward  i  in  the  period 
from  og.  to  oe.  ;  and  since  the  oe.  times  the  tendency  is  downward  tow'ard  a  and  u 
for  short  vowels,  and  toward  the  extremes  i  and  u  in  the  long  vowels. 

io.  An  unpublished  Introduction  to  Hesiod’s  Works  and  Days,  by 
Professor  Isaac  H.  Hall,  of  New  York,  N.  Y. 

One  of  the  three  classic  manuscripts  recently  acquired  by  the  Astor  Library 
is  a  paper  manuscript  of  Hesiod’s  Works  and  Days,  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
It  is  clearly  and  beautifully  written,  and  contains  an  Introduction  —  filling  twro 
pages  of  twenty-three  lines  each,  or  fony-six  lines  in  all — which  is  said  to  be 
found  in  none  of  the  many  editions  of  the  poet,  and  to  have  been  hitherto 
unknown.  The  MS.  consists  of  thirty-four  leaves,  each  X  17  centimeters 
in  dimension,  and  presents  a  singularly  good  text.  On  the  fly-leaf  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  is  written  in  uncials,  all  in  one  line  except  the  last  word,  — 

KAKH'  TTNH'  META  niTMA  Tfl~I  ’ANAPI'  •  ’IHESOTTS  .  >  XPISTO'2  • 

—  :  MAPl'A  :  — 
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The  first  274  verses  of  the  poem,  with  also  verse  499,  have  an  interlinear  gloss, 
written  in  red  ink,  which  gives  a  paraphrase  of  Hesiod’s  expressions ;  sometimes 
explaining  almost  every  word,  but  not  always  either  explaining  or  repeating. 
The  following  half-dozen  lines  (three  pairs),  taken  from  the  beginning  of  the 
poem,  show  its  character.  This  particular  portion  is  selected  as  a  specimen 
because  of  its  bearing  on  the  Introduction  above  mentioned.  The  gloss  is  written 
above  its  line  :  — 


Ia 

& 

o/rro  tov  bpovs  woif)cre£ri 

8o^d^ovo-ai 

I 

Movcrai 

TrieplrjOev  doidrjo'i  KXelovaai 

2a 

it- yere 

eilirare  iSiov 

TOV 

vTavovcrat 

2 

devre 

S77  evveireTe,  aeperepov 

-irarep’ 

vpvelovcrai 

3a 

8t  ovtlvos  8Lv8pes  op.oicos 

dvcovvjxot 

OVOfJUXTo! 

3 

bv  re 

Sta  Pporol  dvbpes  opus 

dcparol  re 

(parol  re 

[  of  the  poem  above,  ’acparoi  was  written  dpcorol, 

but  corrected  by  the 

scribe  himself. 

The  Introduction  is  as  follows  :  — 


Line  1. 

2. 

3- 

4- 

5- 

6. 

7* 

8. 

9- 


*3- 

14. 

J5- 
16. 
1 7- 

18. 

19. 

20. 


21. 


23- 


24. 

25- 

26. 


27. 

28. 


29. 


*H  cr  t  o  S  o  g  : 

’I ariov  oti  irdvra  oi  ‘'EXXrjves  a  Svvapiv  exovra 
ecopcov  ovk  avev  eiriaraalas  decov  tt] v  bvvapiv 
avruv  evepyovvra  evdpi^ov  ’  evl  8e  ovopan,  r6  re  rrjv 
bvvapiv  ^x°v  /cat  rbv  eTVKTTarovvTa  tovto  6ebv 
wvopa£ov  -  oOev  c,H0ata'Toi'  eKaXovv,  t6  re  bia- 
Kovucbv  tovto  Trvp,  Kal  rbv  eTriaraTovvTa  rats  8ta 
tovtov  evepyovpevais  rexvais  -  /cal  App-prpa 
rbv  nrov  /cat  rows  Kapirovs  ’  Kal  t)]v  Scopovpev tjv 
tovtovs  debv  /cal  eirKrTOLTOvaav  avro?s.  Kal  ’AOrjvav 
tt]v  (ppbvrjcriv  Kal  t)]v  epopov  rrjs  (ppovpcecos  Qebv  •  /cal 
Acovvcrov  rbv  dlvov  Kal  rbv  didovra  tovtov  6ebv- 
lov  Kal  curb  tov  StSovat  rbv  olvov  6  TlXarcov  tt  a- 
payee,  Kal  bib6\vvcrov  tovtov  tt otet*  eira  /cal  A 16- 
vvaov  •  /cal  EiXei&vlas  robs  t6kovs  Kal  ras  epopdxras 
robs  tokovs  Oeas  ’  Kal  5 Appoblr-qv  r)jv  avvovalav  • 

Kal  tt]v  eirnTTaTovcrav  Tavrrj  Oeov '  Kara  tovto  Kal  M overas 

eXeyov  •  ras  8e  A oyiKas  rexva-s  •  oTov  priropiK^v  - 

darpovoplav  •  Kcopoblav  •  rpaycoblav,  Kal  ras 

epopovs  Kal  irepiSxovs  tovtcov  dea s  •  as  evravda 

KaXe t  a7r8  ryjs  Theplas  tov  upovs  evda  en- 

pcovro  •  avrdOc  8e  /cal  yeyevirjadai  avras 

eXeyov  •  Kal  (prjalv  -  &  M ovaai  at  bo^a^ovaai 

rrj  ficopea  tcov  vperepcov  ubuv  ovs  tcv 

edeXr]Te  87)  •  at  epya  exovcrai  vpve? v  rbv  vperepov 

irarepa  rjbe  rbv  Ala-  dyere  e’Lrrare  poi  curb  rrjs  bieplas, 

eKelvov  St’  bv  01  dvbpes  opo'uos  fiporoi  ijbe  (parol  • 

avc hvvpoi  elal  Kal  ovopacrrol ,  /cal  pyjrol  Kal  dpprjroi 

e/c  yrapaXXdjXov  •  ra  avra  yap  Kal  ravra  bvvarac, 

a  rb  ’acparoi  /cal  (parol  •  elra  irapdyei  rds  poveras 
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30.  wcnrep  airoKpivopLevas  avrcp  •  Kal  rbv  A  ia  A  6- 

31.  y ovaais  elvai  rovrav  atnov-  tt pbs  bv  airofiXe- 

32.  \J/as  avrbs,  odreirai  cucoveiv  avrov  •  elra 

33.  ’apx^rai  rrjs  tt  pbs  rbv  abe\  <pbv  irapaiveaecas  •  Kal  ravra 

34.  8e  ov  fxiKpav  e'xez  irpbs  avrbv  rr\v  irapaiveanv  •  iv  ot s 

35.  ovk  avro/xarov  beiKwrai  ra  irpay/xara  yiveadai  • 

36.  aAA*  eivai  rbv  bia  rovrcav  Zcpopov  Kal  TrpocrTaTrjv  •  Kal  robs 

37.  diKatovs  ayaQoiroiovvTas  •  robs  abiKOvvras 

38.  be,  ri/xupov/aevov  •  ’abtKos  yap  tov 

39.  6  Tle'pcrrjs  Kal  TrXeoueKrrjs, 

40.  5za  rovrcav  uhttt ep 

41.  avacrreWerai  Kal 

42.  Traiba- 

43.  yayeTrai  biKaio<rvvn]v 

44.  TTpoGexeiv  rbv  vovv  •  iVa  /j.^  rrj s  rov  Aibs  bpyrjs 

45.  7r eipacrOr)  •  r)]V  irXeove^lav  bp&vros 

46.  avrov  :  — 

In  the  margin,  opposite  the  end  of  line  12,  is  written  biarl  Keyerai  A iovvctos. 

'  There  is  no  t  subscript,  but  I  have  supplied  it  above.  Tachygraphic  signs 
are  generally  simple,  and  occur  with  short  words  or  terminations.  Accents  (as 
frequently  in  MSS.)  often  have  to  decide  what  the  termination  is  (e.  g.  as  between 
rovrcp  and  rovro).  Points  at  the  top,  middle,  and  bottom  of  the  line,  with  the 
modern  comma,  are  about  the  only  punctuation ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
points  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  line  are  not  really  intended  to  be  in  the 
middle.  Grave  accents  are  written  irrespective  of  punctuation;  or  rather,  as  if 
there  were  no  punctuation,  except  in  one  or  two  instances.  Ligatures  are  few, 
and  generally  easy.  The  breathings  of  the  capital  letters  are  the  early  ones, 
namely,  halves  of  the  split  H  ;  elsewhere  they  are  like  the  modern  ones.  Capi¬ 
tals  are  not  used  in  the  body  of  the  Introduction;  only  with  its  initial  letter 
and  that  of  its  title.  Iota  has  the  common  two  points  at  the  top.  Hyphens 
are  written  where  a  word  is  broken  at  the  eild  of  a  line.  In  line  28  (as  in  line  3 
of  the  poem),  l ifoaroi  was  written  &<pcaroi,  but  corrected  by  the  scribe  himself. 
In  line  21,  the  reading  yeyeviriaQai  has  no  mark  of  correction.  In  line  38, 
n/JLccpovfxevov  was  written  riixwpovpofxevov ,  but  a  mark  of  erasure  is  drawn  through 
the  superfluous  letters.  In  line  13,  an  irregular  perpendicular  line  is  drawn 
through  the  word  bLb6\vvaov,  apparently  by  the  scribe,  to  show  its  elements. 
In  line  4,  rovro  appears  to  be  an  error  for  either  rovro  or  rovrco  (more  likely 
the  latter,  though  the  final  0  is  written  below  the  t).  In  line  16,  Qeov  has  no 
accent  written. 

Except  as  here  stated,  the  Introduction  is  given  line  for  line  with  the  original 
MS.,  copying  the  punctuation,  hyphens,  accents,  and  breathings.  The  few  other 
clerical  errors  of  the  scribe  are  so  obvious  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  note 
them.  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  add  a  translation.  The  use  of  e<f>opos  is  a 
little  noteworthy.  (In  the  poem,  line  122,  e<popoi  is  the  gloss  for  (pvAaKes ).  In 
line  14,  the  form  El\etfivlas  is  also  noteworthy. 


The  afternoon  session  of  Wednesday  was  omitted,  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association  and  their  friends  might  make  the  excursion  to 
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which,  on  the  preceding  day,  they  had  been  invited  by  Professor 
Tracy  Peck,  on  behalf  of  the  resident  members  of  the  Association 
and  other  citizens  of  New  Haven. 

At  about  3  p.  m.,  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  members  of 
the  Association  and  friends  in  New  Haven,  proceded  to  Belle  Dock, 
where  the  barge  Juno  was  in  waiting  for  the  party.  The  sail  was 
down  the  harbor  of  New  Haven,  and  eastward  upon  the  Sound  till 
off  Brantford,  and  back  to  the  breakwater,  near  which  the  barge 
passed.  The  city  was  reached,  after  a  delightful  sail  of  about  four 
hours,  at  7  p.  m. 


New  Haven,  Conn.,  Wednesday,  July  8,  1885. 
Evening  Session. 

In  the  temporary  absence  of  the  President,  the  Association  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Secretary  at  80 10  p.  m. 

The  reading  of  papers  was  at  once  resumed  :  — 

11.  The  Roots  of  the  Sanskrit  Language,  by  Professor  W.  D. 
Whitney,  of  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Passing  over  all  the  difficult  questions  attaching  to  the  word  “  root,”  and 
using  it  simply  in  its  current  and  sufficiently  understood  sense,  there  are  certain 
special  difficulties  attending  the  identification  of  the  Sanskrit  roots,  arising 
chiefly  from  the  fact  that  the  Hindu  grammarians  have  set  up  a  faulty,  and  in 
great  part  fictitious,  list  of  them.  Not  only  do  these  authorities  omit  a  considera¬ 
ble  number  of  real  roots,  found  in  the  older  memorials  of  the  language  though 
obsolete  in  the  classical  period,  but,  what  is  much  worse,  they  add  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  number  —  even  the  larger  half  of  the  whole  list  —  that  are  unquotable 
from  the  literature,  and  will  always  remain  so,  being  in  the  main  evidently  fic¬ 
titious,  and  in  the  rest  part  presumably  so.  Moreover,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
native  writers  on  grammar  make  no  attempt  to  distinguish  between  earlier  and 
later  roots,  between  (apparently)  primary  and  secondary  roots  :  all  are  given  upon 
the  same  dead  level.  Hence  it  has  been  very  difficult  for  the  Indo-European 
etymologist  to  distinguish  between  what  he  has  and  what  he  has  not  a  right 
to  use  in  this  body  of  material  ;  and,  to  help  establish  the  history  of  a  word, 
there  has  been  in  numberless  instances  a  “  Sanskrit  root”  called  in  which  has 
not  the  smallest  right  to  figure  as  such,  being  either  the  figment  of  a  gram¬ 
marian,  or  something  that  shows  itself  for  the  first  time  in  some  recent  period 
of  the  history  of  the  Sanskrit  itself.  The  great  Petersburg  Lexicon  of  Sanskrit 
(with  its  abridgment  and  supplement,  Bohtlingk’s  minor  Lexicon,  not  yet  quite 
finished)  furnishes  the  means  at  present  of  bettering  this  state  of  things,  by 
distinguishing  the  genuine  and  quotable  from  the  non-authentic,  and  by  illus¬ 
trating  the  period  of  use  of  any  given  root.  But  the  Lexicon  is  comparatively 
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a  rare  book,  and  not  easily  usable,  even  when  accessible,  except  by  one  who  is 
a  practised  Sanskrit  scholar ;  nor,  in  very  many  cases,  is  it  easy  for  such  a  one 
to  bring  its  evidence  to  bear  upon  a  given  point.  The  writer  has  been  engaged 
during  some  years  past  in  endeavoring  to  facilitate  the  task,  by  preparing  (as  a 
supplement  to  his  Sanskrit  Grammar)  a  work  entitled  “  The  Roots,  Verb-Forms, 
and  Primary  Derivatives  of  the  Sanskrit  Language/’  which  is  just  now  (Jufy, 
1885)  leaving  the  press  at  Leipzig.  In  it  are  given  all  the  quotable  roots,  with 
all  the  tense-formations  made  from  them  that  have  been  met  with  hitherto  in 
use,  and  with  their  derivatives  usually  reckoned  as  primary  —  each  and  every 
item  being  dated  according  to  the  period  to  which  it  belongs  in  the  history  of 
the  language,  so  far  as  yet  ascertained ;  and  such  is  the  completeness  with  which 
the  literature  has  been  excerpted,  that  any  further  modifications  to  be  made  will 
be  only  of  minor  consequence.  In  order,  now,  to  make  the  main  results  of  this 
work,  so  far  as  concerns  the  roots  themselves  and  their  place  in  the  language, 
yet  more  readily  accessible,  the  writer  had  drawn  off  from  that  work  a  classified 
List  of  Roots,  with  the  briefest  possible  explanatory  statement  under  each  one, 
and  offers  it  to  the  Association  for  publication  in  its  Transactions. 

The  List  begins  with  those  roots  which  are  found  in  use  through  the  whole 
history  of  the  language,  from  the  Vedic  down  even  to  the  latest  or  classical 
period ;  and  next  follow  those  which  are  met  with  in  the  Vedas,  while  they  are 
either  restricted  to  those  works,  or  at  least  occur  only  in  the  older  language  — 
since  (unless  in  rare  and  exceptional  cases)  it  must  be  among  these  alone  that 
materials  for  Indo-European  etymologies  have  a  right  to  be  sought.  Then 
follow  those  that  first  show  themselves  at  periods  later  than  the  Vedic:  as  in 
the  Brahmanas,  the  Sutras,  in  the  epics,  and,  finally,  in  the  latest  period  only  — 
the  probability  of  Indo-European  value  growing  less  in  each  successive  division. 
An  alphabetic  index  at  the  end  gives  the  means  of  determining  the  place  and 
period  of  any  given  root  sought. 

It  is  sufficient  to  add  here  a  few  of  the  roots,  as  specimens  of  the  method 
followed.  In  the  first  division,  or  under  the  head  of  roots  found  occurring  at 
every  period,  from  the  Vedic  to  the  classical,  the  first  ones  are  the  following:  — 


1  aks. 

Secondary,  from  1  ag.  Only  spo¬ 
radic  cases. 

ac,  anc,  bend. 

Hardly  used  after  B.  except  in 
caus.  and  deriv.  Query  whether 
-anc  (pratyanc,  etc.)  is  this  root 
or  a  suffix, 
aj,  drive. 

Hardly  used  after  S.  except  in 
derivatives, 
anj,  anoint. 

Rare  in  later  lang.,  except  pple, 
caus.,  and  derivatives, 
at,  wander. 

Rare,  pers.  forms  only  in  RV. ; 
compare  at. 

ad,  eat. 


an,  breathe. 

Rarer  later;  some  deriv.  common 
throughout, 
arc,  rc,  praise, 
arh,  deserve,  etc. 

Grows  more  common  later, 
av,  favor. 

Much  rarer  later,  as  also  deriv., 
unless  avi. 

1  ag,  attain. 

Compare  2  ag  and  1  aks;  little 
used  later. 

2  ag,  partake  of. 

Probably  ultimately  the  same  wfith 

1  ag. 

1  as,  be. 

Abundant  throughout.  Few  de¬ 
rivatives. 


And  so  on,  through  the  whole  list. 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  list  contains  (apart  from  obviously  secondary  forms) 
somewhat  over  eight  hundred  roots,  just  about  half  of  them  belonging  to  the 
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first  division,  or  occurring  in  every  period  of  the  history  of  the  language ;  while 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  more  are  found  in  the  Vedas,  but  drop  out  later,  at 
one  or  another  stage  in  the  history.  About  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  occur 
only  in  the  later  language,  epic  and  classical ;  of  these,  rather  more  than  half 
are  wanting  even  in  the  epics. 

On  invitation  of  the  President,  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Hayes  Ward, 
Editor  of  The  Independent ,  recently  returned  from  the  Wolfe  Expe¬ 
dition  to  Babylonia,  made  a  few  remarks  upon  the  work  and  the 
results  of  the  expedition.1 

The  speaker  gave  a  familiar  account  of  the  Wolfe  Expedition  to  Babylonia, 
stating  that  it  had  its  origin  in  the  feeling  of  a  number  of  the  members  of  the 
American  Oriental  Society  that  it  was  time  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  culti¬ 
vate  the  interest  of  American  people  in  the  field  of  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
investigation.  A  committee  had  been  appointed  three  years  ago  to  see  if  an 
expedition  to  Mesopotamia  could  not  be  provided  for,  which  should,  in  a  pre¬ 
liminary  way,  examine  the  field,  and  report  in  America  whether  there  was  reason 
to  believe  that  further  excavations  would  be  of  profit.  Miss  Catherine  Lorillard 
Wolfe,  of  New  York,  gave  $5,000  for  this  purpose,  and  the  speaker  was  re¬ 
quested  by  the  committee  to  take  charge  of  the  expedition.  Dr.  Ward  left  New 
York  on  September  6,  1884,  and,  after  spending  some  days  in  the  British  Museum 
and  the  Louvre  with  the  Assyrian  collections  there,  went  to  Constantinople  and 
Smyrna,  where  he  was  joined  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Haynes  and  Dr.  J.  R.  S.  Sterrett,  two 
young  American  gentlemen  who  had  for  several  years  been  devoting  themselves 
to  archaeological  investigations  in  Asia  Minor.  The  party  then  went  to  Mersin 
by  steamer,  whence  they  went  inland,  by  way  of  Tarsus,  Adana,  the  old  Hittite 
capital  now  known  as  Marash,  and  Aintab,  to  Jerabis,  the  site  of  the  larger  Hit¬ 
tite  capital  of  Carchemish.  After  making  observations  and  taking  photographs 
of  exposed  sculptures,  the  party  went  by  way  of  Urfa,  Mardin,  and  through  the 
Syriac-speaking  country  of  the  Tur  Abdin  to  Mosul.  Here  visiting  the  famous 
Ninevite  centres  of  Koyunjik,  Nebby  Yunus,  Khorsabad,  and  Nimrud,  they 
went  down  the  east  side  of  the  Tigris  through  Arbela  and  Kerkuk  to  Baghdad. 
Thence  they  passed  by  way  of  Abu  Habba  to  the  mounds  of  Babylon  and 
Borsippa,  and  through  nearly  the  whole  of  Southern  Babylonia,  including  such 
famous  mounds  as  Zibliya,  Niffer  Hammam,  Tello,  Zerghul,  Mugheir,  and 
Warka.  Observations  were  made  everywhere  with  the  prismatic  compass,  for 
the  correction  of  maps.  The  party  visited  nearly  all  places  where  excavations 
have  been  made,  located  many  sites  of  old  towns  never  before  visited,  and  made 
such  observations  as  the  limited  time  allowed,  with  a  view  to  future  work.  They 
also  put  themselves  in  communication  with  all  those  who  made  it  a  business  to 
collect  and  sell  antiquities.  Returning  to  Baghdad  with  their  caravan  in  season 
to  avoid  the  spring  floods,  they  crossed  over  again  to  the  Euphrates  at  Sakh- 
lawieh,  where  they  discovered  the  magnificent  ruins  of  the  mediaeval  Anbar,  the 
site  of  old  Sippara,  and  thence  passed  up  the  west  side  of  the  Euphrates  by  Hit 
(Issus)  and  An  ah  (Anatho)  to  Ed  Deir.  Thence  they  crossed  the  Syrian  Desert 

1  The  official  report  of  the  expedition  will  soon  be  published  by  the  Archaeological 
Institute  of  America. 
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to  Palmyra,  where  they  spent  several  days  taking  squeezes  of  Palmyrene  inscrip¬ 
tions.  Thence  they  went  by  way  of  Emesa  to  Damascus,  and  reached  the  sea- 
coast  at  Beirut.  Everywhere  photographs  were  taken.  The  expedition  was 
indebted  to  the  Turkish  officials  everywhere,  and  to  the  Turkish  government, 
for  much  courtesy  and  attention.  The  result  was  a  considerable  addition  to 
geographical  data,  and  the  discovery  of  many  places  where  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  excavation  would  produce  rich  fruit.  A  number  of  tablets  and 
other  smaller  engraved  objects  are  among  the  fruits  of  the  expedition. 

In  accordance  with  votes  of  instruction,  the  following  Committees 
were  then  announced  by  the  President  of  the  Association  :  — 

Committee  to  nominate  Officers  for  1885-86,  Professors  W.  D. 
Whitney,  R.  B.  Richardson,  and  W.  S.  Scarborough. 

Committee  to  arrange  Time  and  Place  of  next  Meeting,  Professors 
F.  A.  March,  T.  D.  Seymour,  and  W.  G.  Hale. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Association  for  the  year  end¬ 
ing  July  7,  1885,  was  then  presented  by  Professor  John  H.  Wright, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer.  The  summary  of  accounts  for  1884-85  is 


as  follows  :  — 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand,  July  3,  1884 . $635.29 

Fees,  assessments,  and  arrears  paid  in . $718.00 

Sales  of  Transactions  . . 159.50 

Sales  of  reprints,  etc . 11.75 

Interest  on  deposits .  8.21 


Total  receipts  for  the  year  . .  897.46 

$15327  5 

EXPENDITURES. 

Plates  for  Vol.  XIV.  (1883)  °f  Transactions . $325.34 

700  copies  of  Proceedings  for  1883  separate . 30  10 

600  copies  of  Vol.  XIV.  (Trans,  and  Proc.  together)  .  .  .  107.71 

Reprints  of  separate  articles  for  authors . 21.50 

Job  printing . 30.80 

Plates  for  Proceedings  for  1884 . 1 83.99 

750  copies  of  Proceedings  for  1884 . 46.60 

Mailing,  shipping,  expressage,  postage,  and  stationery  .  .  .  55.61 

Miscellaneous  (advertising,  binding,  writing,  etc.)  ....  18.50 

Total  expenditures  for  the  year .  $820.15 

Balance  on  hand,  July  6,  1885 .  712.60 

$153275 


The  chair  appointed,  as  Committee  to  audit  the  report,  Professor 
A.  Harkness  and  C.  J.  Buckingham,  Esq. 
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12.  Negro -English,1  by  Professor  James  A.  Harrison,  of  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Lee  University,  Lexington,  Ya. 

“  The  area  embraced  within  the  ensuing  investigation  is  the  area  lying  between 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  East,  the  Mississippi  River  on  the  West,  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  on  the  South,  and  390  north  latitude  (‘Mason  and  Dixon’s  line,’  a  name 
given  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  free  State  of  Pennsylvania,  which  separates 
it  from  the  former  slave  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia). 

“  This  area  now  contains  between  6,000,000  and  7,000,000  negroes,  who  speak, 
in  large  measure,  the  English  to  which  attention  is  drawn  in.  this  paper.  There 
are  several  distinctly  marked  dialects  of  this  English,  —  prevailing  respectively 
in  Virginia,  on  the  sea-coast  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  through  the 
middle  Southern  States,  —  examples  of  which  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  paper. 

“  It  has  been  impossible  to  register  scientifically  the  varied  phenomena  of 
Negro  phonetics  or  to  reproduce  the  quite  indescribable  intonation  and  shades 
of  intonation  with  which  the  sounds  are  uttered ;  but  an  effort  has  been  made 
to  approximate  a  correct  reproduction  of  the  pronunciation  by  an  imitative 
orthography,  and  by  key-words  serving  to  show  the  dialectal  variations  of 
different  localities. 

“  It  must  be  confessed,  to  the  shame  of  the  white  population  of  the  South, 
that  they  perpetuate  many  of  these  pronunciations  in  common  with  their  Negro 
dependents ;  and  that,  in  many  places,  if  one  happened  to  be  talking  to  a  native 
with  one’s  eyes  shut,  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  whether  a  Negro  or  a  white 
person  were  responding. 

“The  humor  and  naivete  of  the  Negro  are  features  which  must  not  be  over¬ 
looked  in  gauging  his  intellectual  caliber  and  timbre  ;  much  of  his  talk  is  baby- 
talk,  of  an  exceedingly  attractive  sort  to  those  to  the  manner  born  ;  he  deals  in 
hyperbole,  in  rhythm,  in  picture-words,  like  the  poet;  the  slang  which  is  an 
ingrained  part  of  his  being,  as  deep-dyed  as  his  skin,  is,  with  him,  not  mere 
word-distortion;  it  is  his  verbal  breath  of  life,  caught  from  his  surroundings 
and  wrought  up  by  him  into  the  wonderful  figure-speech  specimens  of  which 
will  be  given  later  under  the  head  of  Negroisms. 

“  The  results  of  a  total  abstraction  of  all  means  of  self-cultivation  from  the 
field  of  Negro  life  are  clearly  enough  seen  in  the  representations  which  follow 
of  his  treatment  of  the  English  tongue.  Negro  English  is  an  ear-language 
altogether,  a  language  built  up  on  what  the  late  Professor  Haldeman  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  called  otosis,  an  error  of  ear,  a  mishearing,  similar  to  that  by  which 
Siradyhu-d  daula,  a  viceroy  of  Bengal,  became  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day  Sir 
Roger  Dowler  i  The  only  wonder  is  how  the  Negro  could  have  caught  the 
rapidly  uttered  sounds  of  the  language  spoken  around  him  so  truly,  and  repro¬ 
duced  them  so  ingeniously,  transmitting  what  he  had  learned  in  a  form  so 
comparatively  unspoiled.  He  has  simply  taken  the  principle  of  paresis,  or  word- 
neglect,  —  a  principle  by  which  maculate  becomes  mote  (a  spot),  —  and  worked  it 
out  to  its  ultimate  consequences,  so  far  as  English  is  concerned.  If  his  masters 
say  won’t,  ska’ n’t,  why  should  not  he  say  dasen’t  (‘  dares  not  ’)  and  use  it  for 

1  The  paper  was  originally  printed  in  Anglia  (Leipzig),  1884,  and  only  portions  were 
read  before  the  Association.  The  Introduction,  with  an  abstract  of  the  contents  of  the 
paper,  is  here  reproduced. 
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every  person  ?  If  his  master  says,  paroptically,  enjine  (so-called  long  /),  why 
should  not  he  say  injine  (for  ‘  engine  ’)  ?  If  euphemism  so  dominates  the  master 
that,  in  his  oaths,  he  must  say  dad  blame  for  something  much  stronger,  why 
should  not  the  Negro  catch  it  and  apply  it  analogically  to  a  whole  class  of 
expressions  (see  Interjections)  ? 

“  Such  parasynetic  forms  as  sparrer-grass  for  asparagus ,  due  to  misunderstand¬ 
ing  or  misconception  of  a  word,  are  common  enough  in  Negro  ;  but  the  African, 
from  the  absence  of  books  and  teaching,  had  no  principle  of  analepsy  in  his 
intellectual  furnishing  by  which  a  word,  once  become  obscure  from  a  real  or 
supposed  loss  of  parts  or  meaning,  can  be  repaired,  amended,  or  restored  to  its 
original  form.  He  is  continually  led  by  analogies,  and  induced  by  classes  of 
words  like  gift,  lift ,  to  add,  for  example,  a  t  to  cliff,  if  indeed  he  can  be  got  at 
all  to  pronounce  this,  to  him,  very  difficult  final  dental. 

“  The  process  of  hybridization  both  in  word-formation  and  in  word-pronuncia¬ 
tion  (if  one  may  so  apply  the  term)  is  extensively  practised  by  him;  for  not  only 
have  we  such  formations  as  smartually  (smartly)  and  the  like  in  Negro,  but  such 
pronunciations  as  ailment,  president ,  obleege,  (caught  from  the  Romance  settle¬ 
ments  in  the  South,)  are  common  enough  all  over  the  South  among  white  and 
black  alike. 

“The  opposite  principles  of  eduction  and  absorption  are  actively  at  work  in 
the  processes  of  Negro  speech,  giving  rise  on  the  one  hand  to  such  lengthenings 
and  strengthened  forms  as  cornier,  drowiWed,  clos/,  ’cross^,  rous/,  and  on  the 
other  to  such  syncopations  and  contractions  as  ’spe'unce  (experience),  cu’ius 
(curious),  mo\  ’ membunce ,  & c. 

“  Numerous  examples  of  aphaeresis,  apocope,  syncope,  epenthetic  insertion, 
prothesis,  epithesis,  and  metathesis  have  been  collected  and  are  given  under 
these  heads  in  their  special  section  of  this  paper. 

“  What  has  been  called  dimorphism  — a  principle  according  to  which  a  word 
may  appear  in  the  course  of  time  under  two  forms  —  is  not  without  suggestive 
illustration  in  Negro;  e.  g.  the  word  admiration  has  not  only  its  usual  meaning, 
but,  in  the  form  ‘  to  make  a  great  ’ miration ,’  has  gone  back  to  its  early  meaning 
of  wonder,  astonishment ;  up  is  made  to  do  the  duty  of  a  verb  in  such  expres¬ 
sions  as  ‘he  up  en  duz’;  allow  comes  to  signify,  additionally,  maintain ,  insist; 
parade  (‘  perrade  ’)  means  also  walk,  etc. 

“The  fertility  of  the  Negro  dialect,  indeed,  is  really  wonderful,  not  only  in  the 
ingenious  distortion  of  w'ords  by  which  new  and  startling  significance  is  given 
to  common  English  words  (e.  g.  a  hant  in  Negro  means  ,  a  ghost),  but  more 
especially  in  the  domain  of  imitative  sounds,  cries,  animal  utterance.  To  the 
Negro  all  nature  is  alive,  anthropomorphized,  replete  with  intelligence ;  the 
whispering,  tinkling,  hissing,  booming,  muttering,  ‘zoonin,’  around  him  are 
full  of  mysterious  hints  and  suggestions,  which  he  reproduces  in  words  that 
imitate,  often  strikingly,  the  poetic  and  multiform  messages  which  nature  sends 
him  through  his  auditory  nerve.  He  is  on  intimate  terms  with  the  wild  animals 
and  birds,  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  immense  stretches  of  pine  woods  among 
which  for  generations  his  habitation  has  been  pitched.  His  mind  is  yet  in  the 
stage  in  which  ready  belief  is  accorded  to  the  wrangles  of  shovel  and  tongs,  the 
loves  and  hates  of  dish  and  platter  on  the  kitchen  shelves,  the  naive  personifica¬ 
tion  of  the  furniture  of  his  cabin ;  and  for  him  rabbits  and  wolves,  terrapins  and 
turtles,  buzzards  and  eagles,  live  lives  no  less  full  of  drama  and  incident,  of 
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passion  and  marvel,  than  his  own  kith  and  kin  gathered  around  the  pine-knot  or 
the  hickory  fire. 

“The  Negro  passion  for  music  and  for  rhythmic  utterance  has  often  been 
remarked;  a  Negro  sermon  nearly  always  rises  to  a  pitch  of  exaltation  at  which 
ordinary  prose  accent,  intonation,  word-order,  are  too  tame  to  express  the 
streaming  emotion  within  ;  the  sermon  becomes  a  cry,  a  poem,  an  improvisation  ; 
it  is  intoned  with  melodious  energy;  it  is  full  of  scraps  of  Scripture  in  poem 
form,  and  to  say  that  it  becomes  an  orgy  of  figures  and  metaphors  sobbed  or 
shouted  out  with  the  voice  of  Boanerges  is  hardly  going  at  all  too  far.  The 
sermon  style  naturally  exerts  a  powerful  influence  on  the  style  of  ordinary  life  ; 
so  that  it  is  not  remarkable  if  the  utterance  and  language  of  the  household  and 
the  street  are  largely  cast  in  a  rhythmic  mould.  Nearly  every  Negro  above  the 
average  is  a  hymn-maker,  or  at  least  co-operates  with  others  in  the  production  of 
hymns,  songs,  plantation  ihymes,  ‘corn-shucking’  glees,  ‘joubas,’  and  the  like. 
He  invents  his  own  airs  and  tunes,  which  are  often  profoundly  touching  and 
musical ;  his  sense  of  Takt  is  delicate,  and  in  congregational  singing  his  voice 
has  a  beauty  and  richness  and  justness  which  often  exceed  the  best  efforts  of 
the  trained  choirs  of  the  cities. 

“  In  this  paper  the  author  has  endeavored  to  give  merely  an  outline  of  Negro 
language  usage,  —  an  outline  far  from  exhaustive  or  immaculate,  but  which,  he 
hopes,  will  attract  the  attention  of  better  qualified  linguists  to  a  series  of  phe¬ 
nomena  which  are  certainly  not  devoid  of  interest.  A  life-long  residence  in  the 
Southern  States  of  North  America  enables  him  to  say  that  what  is  here  given 
is  at  least  approximately  correct.  It  will  perhaps  be  several  generations  before 
the  American  public  school  system  has  sufficiently  penetrated  the  wilds  of  the 
Negro  South  to  render  what  is  here  recorded  obsolete.” 

This  Introduction  was  followed  by  a  tolerably  exhaustive  registration  of  the 
phenomena  of  Negro  grammar,  including  phonetics  (Negro  treatment  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  vowels,  diphthongs,  and  consonants),  aphaeresis,  syncope,  apocope ;  letters 
added  protheticallv,  epenthetically,  epithetically ;  metathesis.  The  chief  rubrics 
of  grammar  were  then  systematically  taken  up,  and  the  Negro  manipulation  of 
them  was  shown  in  very  numerous  examples  :  the  articles,  definite  and  indefinite ; 
the  noun  (formation  of  plural  and  of  the  possessive  case) ;  the  comparison  of 
adjectives  ;  the  persona],  emphatic,  demonstrative,  relative,  interrogative,  and 
indefinite  pronouns;  the  numerals  (cardinal,  ordinal,  multiplicative);  the  verb 
(regular  and  irregular)  ;  the  auxiliary  verbs  (be,  have,  etc.) ;  table  of  principal 
irregular  (Negro)  verbs,  with  numerous  observations  on  peculiar  Negro  inno¬ 
vations,  barbarisms,  and  corruptions  ;  the  adverbs,  prepositions,  prepositional 
phrases,  and  conjunctions;  interjections  (in  which  Negro  was  shown  to  be 
peculiarly  rich)  ;  modes  of  address,  with  answers  ;  Negro  intensives,  expletives, 
agglutinations  ;  archaisms  in  Negro  surviving  from  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobin 
usage  of  the  early  Virginia  colonial  settlers;  and  about  twenty  closely  printed 
pages  of  representative  Negroisms.  The  entire  essay  covered  about  fifty  pages 
octavo. 

The  reading  of  portions  of  the  paper  gave  rise  to  an  interesting  discussion, 
in  which  it  was  shown  that  many  of  these  “  Negro”  corruptions  and  provincial¬ 
isms  were  known  also  in  New  England  and  elsewhere  in  the  Northern  States. 

Remarks  were  made  upon  the  paper  by  Professor  E.  S.  Sheldon, 
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Dr.  B.  W.  Wells,  Professor  A.  C.  Merriam,  Rev.  Dr.  W.  H.  Ward, 
Dr.  C.  P.  G.  Scott,  and  in  reply  by  Professor  Harrison. 

13.  A  Study  of  Dinarchus,  by  E.  G.  Sihler,  Ph.  D.,  of  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Even  at  the  time  of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  shortly  before  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era,  the  literary  remains  of  the  last  of  the  Attic  orators  were 
almost  buried  under  the  dust  of  neglect,  and  he  has  not  fared  much  better  in 
later  and  more  modern  times.  The  paper  aimed  to  gather  together  the  data  of 
Dinarclius’s  life  in  its  professional  and  political  aspects,  noting  particularly 
the  favorable  effect  upon  the  orator’s  professional  prosperity  caused  by  the 
departure  of  Aeschines  from  Athens  in  330  B.  c.  He  certainly  became  a  suc¬ 
cessful  servant  of  Macedonian  interests  at  Athens. 

As  a  speech-writer,  Dinarchus  was  an  imitator,  not  only  of  Demosthenes,  but 
also  of  Lysias  and  Hyperides;  but  his  extant  performances  show  him  mainly  as 
an  imitator  of  the  former.  As  regards  that  kind  of  imitation  which  consists  in 
self-iteration  and  the  transcription  of  passages  considered  finished  and  success¬ 
ful,  it  was  shown  that  Dinarchus  was  by  no  means  the  only  one  who  practised 
it.  In  his  periods,  Dinarchus  does  not  essay  symmetrical  conformation,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  shows  great  awkwardness  in  excessive  accumulation ;  anacolutha 
are  met  with  which  lead  him  into  several  cases  of  bad  grammar,  or  rather  lack  of 
grammar.  Opportunity  for  detailed  analysis  is  further  afforded  in  Dinarchus ’s 
use  of  emphatic  position  ;  of  doubling  for  the  effect  of  tt ados ;  of  the  slander  and 
abuse  of  the  bema,  called  by  the  ancient  rhetoricians  (rxerAicurjuds ;  and  of 
deii/ifrrjs  Aegecos,  i.  e.  the  choice  of  quaint  or  telling  words  and  phrases.  Fairly 
exhaustive  tabulation  of  instances  of  the  above  features  was  essayed  by  the 
author  of  the  paper. 

The  Association  adjourned  at  9.50  p.  m. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  Thursday,  July  9,  1885. 

Morning  Session. 

The  President  called  the  Association  to  order  at  9.15  a.  m. 

The  reading  of  papers  was  resumed  :  — 

14.  The  Law  Code  of  the  Cretan  Gortyna,  by  Professor  A.  C. 
Merriam,  of  Columbia  College,  New  York,  N.  Y.1 

Of  the  ancient  laws  of  Crete,  so  famous  in  antiquity,  our  literary  sources  give 
us  but  meagre  and  fragmentary  information,  and  that  which  has  reached  us  is 
mainly  concerned  with  the  state  polity.  A  year  ago  this  month  there  was  dis¬ 
covered  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Gortyna,  one  of  the  three  great  Cretan  towns, 
an  archaic  Greek  inscription  engraved  upon  the  inner  surface  of  a  circular  wall 
of  antique  construction.  The  writing  ig  arranged  in  twelve  columns,  each  about 

1  Printed  in  full  in  the  American  Journal  of  Archaeology,  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
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five  feet  in  height,  and  extending  over  nearly  thirty  feet  of  the  wall  in  length. 
The  columns  contain  fifty-three,  fifty-four,  or  fifty-five  lines  each,  written  in 
boustrophedon  style,  beginning  from  the  right,  and,  with  the  exception  of  some 
thirty  or  forty  lines,  it  is  almost  complete.  Its  state  of  preservation  is  most  re¬ 
markable  after  the  lapse  of  some  twenty-five  centuries,  and  in  length  and  fine¬ 
ness  of  engraving  it  is  unprecedented  among  archaic  Greek  inscriptions. 

Its  contents  introduce  us  to  that  branch  of  law  which  the  Greeks  inclined  to 
attribute  especially  to  the  mythic  name  of  Rhadamanthus,  the  rendering  of  jus¬ 
tice  as  between  man  and  man,  defining  the  rights  of  individuals  and  their  posses¬ 
sions,  and  the  means  of  rendering  them  secure.  It  treats  of  the  reclamation  of 
slaves,  and  of  freemen  held  as  slaves,  fines  for  rape  and  adultery,  rights  of  the 
wife  to  her  property  in  case  of  divorce  or  of  second  marriage,  and  its  disposition 
at  her  death,  regulations  as  to  the  exposure  or  bringing  up  of  a  child  born  after 
divorce,  division  of  property  to  sons  and  daughters,  the  latter  receiving  one  part 
in  three  after  the  sons  are  put  in  possession  of  the  houses  in  the  city,  of  their 
contents,  and  of  the  cattle  not  owned  by  the  serf.  Property  goes  to  children, 
grandchildren,  or  to  great-grandchildren ;  in  default  of  these,  to  brothers  of 
deceased,  their  children  or  their  grandchildren;  next  to  sisters,  their  chil¬ 
dren  or  grandchildren  ;  then  to  collateral  branches.  The  judge  is  to  settle 
all  disputes  about  the  division  of  property,  and  three  or  more  witnesses  must 
be  present  at  the  division.  During  the  father’s  lifetime  a  son  cannot  sell 
or  mortgage  any  of  his  father’s  property,  nor  the  father  sell  or  lend  that  of  his 
children  or  wife ;  but  this  must  be  kept  intact,  though  the  father  manages  the 
property.  In  case  he  marries  a  second  time,  the  mother’s  estate  reverts  at  once 
to  the  children.  Then  follow  provisions  relating  to  the  status  of  children  born 
of  parents  in  different  stations  of  life,  and  the  responsibility  of  a  master  for  the 
acts  of  his  slave.  The  heiress  (daughter  or  daughters  without  brothers)  must 
marry  the  father’s  brother  or  his  son,  but  the  law  is  rather  more  lenient  than  at 
Athens,  and  several  exceptions  are  provided  for,  especially  upon  the  surrender 
by  the  heiress  of  a  half  of  her  estate ;  then  her  marriage  is  confined  in  most  cases 
within  the  tribe.  These  enactments  are  most  minute,  and  cover  more  ground 
than  any  other  subject  in  the  code.  Regulations  provide  for  cases  of  death 
while  the  individual  is  held  as  surety,  or  involved  in  some  suit ;  also  for  limita¬ 
tion  of  gifts  of  a  son  to  his  mother,  or  husband  to  wife,  or.  any  person  in  debt 
or  otherwise  involved ;  for  the  purchase  of  property  mortgaged  or  in  dispute, 
the  adoption  of  a  son,  and  his  rights  and  obligations,  directions  as  to  the  judge’s 
decisions,  permission  to  heirs  to  give  up  the  property  of  the  deceased  to  creditors 
if  they  wish,  and  additional  provisions  in  matters  of  divorce,  gifts,  and  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  heiress’s  property.  The  code  ends  with  the  statement  that  the 
heiress  may  marry  at  twelve  years  of  age,  or  older. 

The  language  of  the  inscription  is  harsh  and  archaic  Cretan  Doric,  and  is  fre¬ 
quently  obscure  by  reason  of  its  brevity,  and  the  number  of  new  words,  or  old 
words  in  new  meanings.  Its  complete  explanation  is  a  matter  of  extreme  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  has  not  yet  been  attained. 

15.  The  Relation  of  the  IlpoeSpoi  to  the  IIpuTavas  in  the  Attic 
Senate,  by  Professor  William  W.  Goodwin,  of  Harvard  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass. 
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There  has  been  substantial  agreement  in  late  years  among  German  scholars 
in  the  opinion  that  the  institution  of  tv poeSpoi  as  presiding  officers  in  the  Athe¬ 
nian  Senate  and  Assembly  dates  from  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century  b.  c. ; 
that  in  earlier  times  the  iTviardri is,  chosen  by  the  fifty  Prytanes  from  their  own 
number  each  day  by  lot,  presided  in  both  Senate  and  Assembly ;  while  in  the 
times  of  the  orators  this  iTviardr-qs  chose  each  day  by  lot  nine  ivpoefipoi,  one  from 
each  of  the  ten  tribes  except  his  own,  who  presided  in  both  bodies,  choosing 
as  their  spokesman  one  of  themselves,  who  was  called  iiviardTrjs  r&v  tv poedpwv. 
This  view,  which  is  based  chiefly  on  Pollux,  Onomast.  viii.  96,  is  generally 
accepted  by  American  scholars.  Many  distinguished  scholars  in  England,  how¬ 
ever,  have  adhered  to  the  opinion  once  universally  held,  which  has  much  weaker 
support  in  ancient  authorities,  that  each  set  of  fifty  Prytanes  was  subdivided 
into  five  sections  of  ten,  each  of  which  sections  presided  in  both  Senate  and 
Assembly  during  one  fifth  part  of  each  prytany  (generally  seven  days),  being 
then  called  tv poedpot ;  and  that  each  set  of  irpoedpot  chose  a  president,  called 
eTTKTTaTrjs,  from  their  own  number,  to  be  their  spokesman.  This  latter  view  is 
found,  for  example,  in  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  Antiquities  and  Grote’s  History 
of  Greece  ;  and  it  survived  the  text  of  the  last  edition  of  Liddell  and  Scott’s 
Lexicon  (though  it  is  modified  in  the  errata). 

It  may  not  be  a  useless  work,  therefore,  to  point  out  a  method  by  which  the 
truth  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  opinions  may  be  settled  by  actual  demon¬ 
stration.  If  the  latter  view  is  correct,  the  presiding  officer  in  the  Senate  and 
Assembly  must  always  belong  to  the  tribe  which  held  the  prytany  at  the  time  ; 
while,  on  the  other  supposition,  he  must  belong  to  this  tribe  in  the  earlier  period 
before  the  institution  of  the  Tvpdedpoi,  but  afterwards  he  must  always  belong  to 
one  of  the  other  nine  tribes. 

In  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Atticarum  there  are  twenty-four  inscriptions 
containing  Athenian  decrees  passed  between  378  B.  c.  (the  first  year  when 
irp6e8poi  are  expressly  mentioned)  and  320  b.  c.,  in  which  we  can  read  the 
name  of  the  tribe  holding  the  prytany,  and  also  that  of  the  deme  of  the  pre¬ 
siding  officer.  In  none  of  these  cases  does  the  deme  of  the  president  belong  to 
the  tribe  holding  the  prytany.  The  earlier  inscriptions  seldom  give  the  deme  of 
the  president ;  but  an  inscription  belonging  to  the  year  of  Euclides  (303-302 
B.  c.),  published  in  the  Addenda  to  the  C.  I.  A.,  Vol.  II.  1,  No.  ib>  contains 
two  decrees  of  that  year,  in  both  of  which  the  president’s  deme  belongs  to  the 
tribe  holding  the  prytany.  There  are  no  other  inscriptions  in  the  C.  /.  A. 
earlier  than  378  b.  c.  in  which  the  requisite  data  are  to  be  found.  This 
demonstration  seems  conclusive. 

16.  Fatalism  in  Homer  and  Virgil,  by  Professor  W.  S.  Scarborough, 
of  Wilberforce  University,  Wilberforce,  Ohio. 

Though  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  is  many-sided  and  many- 
colored,  with  a  multiplicity  of  divinities,  sub-divinities,  quasi-divinities,  and  alle¬ 
gorical  deities  or  the  so-called  impersonations  of  moral  forces,  there  does 
appear  occasionally  a  manifestation  of  a  belief  in  one  supreme  divinity. 
Homer  and  Virgil  seem  fully  to  recognize  the  supremacy  of  the  father  of  gods 
and  men  (Horn.  II.  i.  5,  Od.  vi.  187,  188,  iv.  235-237).  At  the  same  time  there  are 
many  passages  in  both  poets  where  the  supreme  divinity  appears  to  be  subject 
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to  a  blind  impersonal  force  called  Fate.  The  term  Fate  (/ wlpa ,  fatum )  is  often 
ambiguous  and  variable  in  meaning;  it  is  sometimes  used  of  the  will  of  the 
gods  (Virg.  Aen.  iv.  614),  and  again  of  the  power  behind  the  gods  (Herod,  i.  91). 
'Tirep/xopa  refers  to  the  misery  brought  upon  himself  by  a  mortal,  for  which  the 
gods  are  not  responsible.  Sometimes  p. oTpa  or  fatum  is  equivalent  to  davaros, 
or  mors.  In  spite  of  this  variableness  of  meaning  of  the  terms  designating  the 
controlling  force,  a  careful  study  of  the  poems  shows  that  the  religious  tendency 
of  the  Iliad,  Odyssey,  and  Aeneid  is  decidedly  fatalistic,  as  we  use  the  term. 
(Compare  especially  Virg.  Aen.  i.  39,  iv.  360,  vii.  255,  584 ;  Horn.  Od.  v.  41,  42.) 

17.  The  Gothic  Bible  of  Ulfilas,  by  Rev.  Dr.  C.  K.  Nelson,  of 
Brookeville  Academy,  Brookeville,  Md. 

After  calling  attention  to  the  importance  of  translations  of  the  Bible  in  philo¬ 
logical  research,  the  speaker  remarked  upon  the  unique  position  of  the  Bible  ver¬ 
sion  of  Ulfilas,  the  only  considerable  relic  of  the  Gothic  language  in  existence. 
The  place  of  this  work  in  the  history  of  the  Goths,  and  its  relation  to  an  earlier 
stage  of  the  language,  were  briefly  discussed.  The  life,  works,  learning,  and 
influence  of  Ulfilas,  the  several  manuscripts  of  his  translation  existing  in  a  frag¬ 
mentary  condition,  and  the  present  state  of  the  text,  were  topics  duly  passed  in 
review,  and  the  Gothic  version  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  was  read  as  an  illustration, 
not  only  of  the  language,  but  also  of  Ulfilas’s  manner  of  interpretation. 

This  preliminary  survey  was  followed  by  a  brief  sketch  of  the  subsequent 
fortunes  of  the  Goths  and  of  their  tongue,  and  by  a  detailed  discussion  of  the 
position  of  Gothic  among  the  other  Teutonic  languages,  in  which  —  while  com¬ 
parisons  were  instituted  —  its  peculiarities  in  phonetics,  accidence,  word-forma¬ 
tion,  syntax,  etc.  were  illustrated  by  numerous  examples. 

18.  The  sis  and  sa  Aorists,  or  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Forms  of 
Aorist  in  Sanskrit,1  by  Professor  W.  D.  Whitney,  of  Yale  College,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

The  object  of  this  paper  was  to  set  forth  with  all  attainable  completeness 
the  facts  of  the  occurrence  of  these  forms  of  aorist  in  the  Sanskrit  language. 
As  compared  with  the  other  two  forms  of  sibilant  or  sigmatic  aorist  (the  j-aorist 
and  the  w-aorist),  they  are  only  quite  exceptionally  met  with.  In  the  whole 
body  of  the  Sanskrit  literature  are  found  145  j-aorist  stems,  and  174  w-aorist 
stems  ;  but  of  the  two  forms  here  especially  in  question,  less  than  a  score  each. 

Forms  of  the  .rzk-aorist  are  made  in  the  Veda  from  six  roots  (from  three  of 
them,  only  a  single  form  each)  :  namely,  from  2  ga  ‘sing,’  I  yd  ‘go,’  1  ha 
‘lea ve,’  fyd,  ram ,  and  van;  in  the  Brahmanas  and  later,  from  jhd  in  several 
forms,  with  sporadic  single  forms  from  jyd ,  dhyd ,  bhuj ;  in  the  latest  language 
only,  one  form  from  mnd.  Then  besides,  of  forms  (2d  and  3d  sing,  active) 
which  admit  of  reference  to  either  the  sis  or  the  ^-aorist,  there  are  single  cases 
in  the  Brahmanas  from  drd,  vd ,  and  hvd,  and  in  the  later  language  from  gld ,  dhmd, 
nam,  pa,  and  mid.  To  sum  up,  forms  referable  with  more  or  less  certainty  to 
the  jzk-aorist  are  quotable  in  Sanskrit  from  nineteen  roots  :  in  the  oldest  period 
of  the  language  (Rig-Veda),  from  two  only  ;  in  the  later  Veda  and  in  the 

1  It  is  printed  in  full  in  the  American  Journal  of  Philology,  Vol.  VI  .  pp.  275-284. 
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Brahmana,  from  only  two  in  more  than  single  sporadic  forms,  from  six  others  in 
single  forms  of  unquestionable,  and  three  of  questionable  character;  finally, 
single  examples  from  six  roots  in  the  later  language  alone,  the  forms  of  only  one 
of  them  unquestionable.  Only  three  roots  show  forms  both  in  the  earlier  and 
in  the  later  language. 

It  hardly  admits  of  question  what  is  to  be  inferred  from  these  facts.  The 
first  s  of  the  tense-sign  sis  is  an  adscititious  sibilant  added  to  the  root  —  from 
which,  then,  as  thus  increased,  is  made  the  ordinary  A-aorist.  The  adscititious 
s  is  probably  that  of  the  aorist  itself  :  that  is  to  say,  an  j-aorist  stem  has  been 
made  the  starting-point  of  a  new  quasi-radical  formation.  Secondary  roots 
with  final  sibilant  are  far  from  rare  in  Sanskrit ;  and  while  in  some  the  j  has 
been  plausibly  regarded  as  desiderative  in  origin,  in  others  it  is  plainly  aoristic, 
and  in  many  more  conjecturally  of  the  same  origin. 

The  whole  jv2-aorist  formation,  now,  is  in  just  about  the  same  degree  sporadic 
in  its  character  as  is  the  .rA-aorist.  It  shows  itself  altogether  in  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  roots  as  the  latter  :  namely,  nineteen.  Except  from  half  a  dozen  roots 
(duk,  virj ,  mrf,  ruh ,  spiy,  vrh ),  it  occurs  only  in  a  scattering  form  or  two  ;  and 
in  the  Rig-Veda  it  is  made  with  any  freedom  from  but  two  roots  (duh,  mrj ) 
The  other  roots  from  which  it  is  quotable  in  more  than  one  form  are  vrj  (?), 
dvisy  krs,  krugguh',  dig,  vi$  ;  in  a  single  form  only,  druh ,  pis ,  mill ,  lih,  dr$,  dih. 
Five  of  these  show  forms  both  in  the  earlier  and  in  the  later  language ;  the 
rest,  in  the  earlier  only.  The  formation  is  limited  to  roots  having  such  a  final 
consonant  as  combines  regularly  with  the  sibilant  to  ks ,  and  having  i  or  u  or  r  as 
medial  vowel.  All  these  things  are  indicative  of  an  inorganic  formation,  fortu¬ 
itously  started,  and  carried  but  a  little  way  in  its  development.  The  middle  forms 
(made  only  from  three  roots)  would  admit  of  easy  explanation  as  simple  transfers 
to  the  mode  of  inflection  of  an  a-stem  —  such  as  appear  abundantly  elsewhere, 
both  in  conjugation  and  in  declension.  In  the  active,  however,  the  root-vowel 
of  the  r-aorist  has  the  highest  degree  of  strengthening  (vrddhi),  while  in  the 
ra-aorist  it  remains  unchanged  :  thus,  j-aorist  adhdiksdm ,  jvz-aorist  adhiksam  ;  and 
this  appears  at  present  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  identification  of  the 
two  forms.  But  it  may  not  always  continue  so,  when  the  mechanism  of  the 
strengthening  comes  to  be  fully  understood.  At  any  rate,  all  indications  seem 
to  point  toward  an  accidental  origin  for  the  sporadic  forms  of  this  aorist,  and  so 
to  shut  them  out  from  any  important  part  in  the  investigation  of  the  history  of 
the  sigmatic  aorist. 

There  remain,  then,  as  the  true  factors  in  Sanskrit  with  which  we  have  to 
work  in  studying  that  history,  the  j-aorist  and  the  A-aorist,  and  these  alone.  In 
respect  to  the  sibilant,  and  to  its  occurrence  without  or  with  a  preceding  i  (even 
to  the  isolated  exception  of  the  long  i  of  root  grah),  this  aorist-formation  agrees 
with  the  j-future  and  with  the  desiderative.  Until  good  evidence  to  the  contrary 
can  be  shown,  these  three  must  be  regarded  as  related  formations ;  and  no 
explanation  can  be  accepted  as  satisfactory  for  one  of  them  which  does  not 
apply  also  to  the  others. 

19.  The  Feminine  Caesura  in  Homer,  by  Professor  T.  D.  Seymour, 
of  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  importance  of  the  caesura  in  the  third  foot  of  the  Homeric  hexameter  is 
doubted  by  no  one.  According  to  Lehrs,  this  caesura  is  lacking  in  only  219 
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verses  of  the  Iliad  and  in  95  of  the  Odyssey  (e.  g.  tiioyeves  A aepnadr)  'iroAvp.’hxa.v’ 
’O Sucrcrev).  But  in  this  third  foot  the  principal  pause  falls  sometimes  after  the 
ictus  syllable,  and  sometimes  between  the  two  short  syllables.  Which  is  the 
normal  pause,  the  catalectic  or  the  trochaic  close,  the  masculine  or  the  feminine 
caesura?  Scholars  should  be  agreed  as  to  which  is  the  more  frequent;  but 
strange  misapprehensions  have  long  and  widely  prevailed.  An  examination 
shows  that  the  feminine  caesura  is  distinctly  more  frequent  than  the  masculine 
caesura  in  the  Homeric  poems,  the  ratio  in  some  cases,  as  in  the  first  book  of 
the  Odyssey,  being  3  to  2.  This  is  true  also  in  the  Homeric  hymns,  and  in  the 
early  elegiac  poets.  A  slight  investigation  shows  that  the  difference  between 
the  earliest  and  the  latest  Greek  hexameters,. as  regards  caesura,  is  not  so  great 
as  Hermann  thought,  and  not  nearly  so  great  as  the  difference  between  the  verse 
of  Homer  and  that  of  Virgil.  But  can  we  ascertain  which  caesura  was  preferred 
by  the  poet  ?  for  the  poet  may  have  preferred  a  form  of  verse  which  the  material 
of  the  language  did  not  allow  him  to  use  so  frequently  as  some  other  form. 

A  mechanical  argument  may  be  drawn  from  the  oft-repeated  tags  of  verses 
which  are  arranged  to  fill  up  the  latter  half  of  the  line.  Metrical  convenience 
and  necessity  often  determined  the  choice  between  synonymous  words  or 

phrases,  as  between  eppevai kj  ,  epevai  w  w ,  eppeu v_y  ,  zpev  w  , 

and  elvcu _ ;  or  between  the  epithets  of  Apollo,  eitaros  w  w ,  eKrjfZoAos 

w _  w  w  ,  eKaepyos  \j  w _ w ,  eKUTri&6Aos  \j  kj  _  w  w,  or  eKaT7]/3e\eTT)s 

w  w ^  w  _  •  We  may  expect  the  same  to  be  true  of  the  epithets  of  the  hero 
of  the  Iliad,  and  we  actually  find,. 


Nom.  TToSdpKrjs  Sios  ’A%tAA evs. 

Gen.  ttoScokzos  A laKifiao. 

Dat.  TTodapKCi  II^Ae/om. 

Acc.  TrodwKta  TlTjAetcava,  or  irroXiiropOov. 


It  is  impossible  to  discover  any  special  difference  of  meaning  which  led  the  poet 
to  say  AlaKiSao  rather  than  U-pXeiuvos.  The  ground  for  the  choice  lay  in  the 
necessities  of  the  verse.  We  need  not  hesitate  to  say  that  ’O Svaarjos  6eioio  is 
the  genitive  of  TroXvrXas  8?os  ’O dvaaevs,  that  ’A x^Kox^dnaov  is  the  geni¬ 
tive  of  ivKudipudes  ’Axatoi,  and  that  the  poet  seldom  chose  between  euKuripides 
’Axcuol  and  Kapr)  Kopdcavres  ’ Axouol ,  for  other  reasons  than  that  the  one  clause 
could  not  follow  a  final  consonant,  while  a  final  consonant  was  preferred  before 
the  other  clause. 

A  rough  count  (aided  by  Schmidt’s  Parallel- Homer)  shows  that  nearly  200 
tags  fitted  to  follow  the  feminine  caesura  are  repeated  each  five  times  or  more, 
in  all  1932  times;  58  of  these  tags  are  repeated  each  ten  times  or  more,  in  all 
1090  times.  72  tags  fitted  to  follow  the  masculine  caesura  are  repeated  each 
five  times  or  more,  in  all  818  times;  27  of  these  tags  are  repeated  each  ten  times 
or  more,  in  all  539  times.  Or,  in  other  form  :  — 


Feminine  Caesura. 


Masculine  Caesura. 
72  tags,  818  verses. 
27  “  539  “ 


(5)  197  tags,  1932  verses. 

(10)  58  “  1090  “ 


Other  counts  might  give  a  slightly  differing  result,  for  some  tags  may  have 
escaped  observation.  But  this  count  has  included  for  safety’s  sake  all  phrases 
which  are  thus  repeated ;  if  from  these  we  subtract  all  clauses  which  in  their 
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nature  cannot  stand  alone,  like  a^ueoSero  8?a  Qeawv,  irpoat<p7]  TroAvfxrjns '  Obvacrebs, 
we  have  a  corrected  result  as  follows  :  179  feminine  tags,  occurring  1475  times; 
in  Iliad  871,  in  Odyssey  604.  47  masculine  tags,  occurring  376  times;  in  Iliad 
21 1,  in  Odyssey  165.  The  count  is  accurate  enough,  however,  to  show  a  decided 
preference  for  tags  to  follow  the  feminine  caesura ;  and  since  many  of  these 
conventional  clauses  were  clearly  part  of  the  poet’s  inheritance  from  previous 
generations  of  bards,  we  may  infer  that  the  feminine  or  trochaic  caesura  not  only 
was  preferred  by  Homer,  but  was  also  an  important  characteristic  of  the  earliest 
Greek  hexameter.  Nonnus  was  following  in  the  main  Homeric  precedent  when 
he  established  a  norm  of  abundant  dactyls  and  feminine  caesuras. 

The  tags  to  follow  the  hephthemimeral  caesura  alone  (i.  e.  which  do  not 
extend  to  the  caesura  of  the  third  foot)  are  not  numerous  or  important.  The 
tags  to  follow  the  bucolic  diaeresis  are  so  numerous  and  so  oft  repeated  as  to 
settle  all  doubts  as  to  the  importance  of  that  pause. 

Remarks  were  made  upon  the  paper  by  Professors  A.  C.  Merriam, 
W.  D.  Whitney,  W.  W.  Goodwin,  C.  R.  Lanman,  M.  L.  D’Ooge, 
and  L.  S.  Potwin,  and  in  reply  by  Professor  Seymour. 

Professor  Goodwin  withdrawing,  the  chair  was  taken  by  one  of  the 
Vice-Presidents,  Professor  A.  C.  Merriam. 

20.  Critical  Miscellany  [Eur.  Suppl.  1049;  Herod,  viii.  124  ;  Di- 
narch.  c.  Dem.  28,  and  c.  Aristog.  15  ;  Thuc.  i.  50.  1,  and  ii.  37.  1  ; 
Plutarch.  Vit.  Lycurg.  13.5;  Xen.  Anab.  several  passages],  by  E.  G. 
Sihler,  Ph.  D.,  of  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Eur.  Supp.  1049,  read  inreKfiatr'  ij\vdes  for  the  MSS.  v^^sp$ao■,  fjXvOes. 

Herodotus  viii.  124,  insert  avd  pay  ad  irjs,  reading  apicrr^ia  fi4v  vvv  iboaav 
avdpayaOirjs  Evpvfiidbr)  iXairjs  artcpavov 

Dinarchus  c.  Dem.  28,  puadaTbs  outos,  S>  ’A  Qrivouoi,  pua-dcarbs  outos  £<tti  : 
bracket  second  outos.  —  c.  Aristog.  15  read  toioutov  for  the  MSS.  tois  tovtov  : 
after  bs  ayadbv  pXv  vfxcis  ireTroiriKei >  ovSb  ttCotvots,  add  ovdev. 

Thuc.  i.  50.  I,  read  irpbs  5e  rb  robs  avdpcvTrous  irpairouTo  (poveueiv,  inserting  t6. 
—  i.  37.  1,  read  'ijKziv  for  once? v. 

Plutarch  Vit.  Lyc.  13.  5,  remove  itoWcucls  from  its  position  before  a/j.vve<r9ai, 
and  let  it  precede  £ttI  tovs  avrobs  TroAe/xtous. 

Xen.  Anab.  i.  1.8,  u>v  Tio-aa'ptpvovs  £  t  v  y  xav  *  defended. — i.4. 15,  bracket 
fx.6voLs  ireido/uLevots ■  —  i.  5*  read  rcav  re  M 4voov6s  tov  arpanuTu )v,  with  Hert- 
lein. — i.  8.  15,  ireSdcras  of  A  B  C  to  be  preferred.  —  i.  8.  16,  bracket  KA eapxos. — 

ii.  6.  29,  bracket  o-Tparriycov.  —  iii.  2.  10,  read  Trap  a  robs  opKovs  AeA  vKaai.  — 

iii.  2.  26,  read  rows  vvv  <TKAr]pcbs  £ksi  fiiorevovras  .  .  .  TrXovaljJS  bpdv.  —  iv.  4.  14, 
read  virb  aTcurdaXias  —  Following  are  believed  to  be  original  emendations  :  i.  9.  8, 
at  7r<bu  is  a  l  £TriTp€Tr6p.evai.  —  i.  9.  10,  oti  ovk  &v  7 rore  <p  lAovs  7 rpooTro.  — 1.  IO.  IO, 
uxnrep  ore  rb  tt pcbrov. — iii.  2.  34,  either  aKovvad'  wv  -rrpoaSeiv  /not  8o/ce?,  or 
TTpoabzLV  Sok€?  p.01.  —  iv.  6.  1 3,  fitvoiev  yap  &  v  avrov. 

2  1.  On  the  Affinity  of  the  Cheroki  to  the  Iroquois  Dialects,  by 
Albert  S.  Gatschet,  Esq.,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Ethnology, 
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Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C. :  read  by  Professor  C.  R. 
Lanman,  of  Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  Languages  of  the  Cheroki  and  Iroquois  related  to  each 

other. 

To  trace  racial  kinship  through  the  affinity  of  language  has  always  been  a 
favorite  mode  of  investigation  with  ethnologists.  The  proof  of  racial  affinity 
hereby  furnished  is  not  absolutely  sure  and  incontrovertible;  but  it  is  infinitely 
more  safe  than  the  one  resting  on  similarity  or  identity  of  legal  institutions, 
customs,  or  religious  ideas,  all  of  which  are  of  a  comparatively  late  origin. 
Frequently  the  linguistic  material  available  is  of  a  precarious  quality,  intensively 
and  extensively,  and  this  is  the  chief  hindrance  impeding  progress  in  this  line 
of  research  ;  for  American  languages,  reliable  dictionaries  and  grammars  have 
come  to  hand  in  more  recent  times  only. 

A  common  origin  for  the  Cheroki  language  and  the  numerous  Iroquois 
dialects  had  been  surmised  by  Dr.  Barton  as  early  as  1797  (“New  Views,” 
reprinted  in  1798,  with  additions),  and  upheld  by  Albert  Gallatin  in  his  “  Synop¬ 
sis  of  the  Indian  Tribes”  (in  Archaeol.  Americana,  Vol.  II.  1836) ;  but  none  of 
these  authors  arrived  at  a  final  decision  upon  this  problem.  Barton  also  assumed 
genealogic  connections  between  the  most  heterogeneous  North  American  lan¬ 
guages,  and  thus  greatly  weakened  his  arguments  bearing  upon  the  affinity  of 
Cheroki  and  the  languages  of  the  Six  Nations.  The  reason  why  he  and  the 
far-seeing,  philosophic  Gallatin  did  not  come  nearer  the  truth  chiefly  lay  in  the 
absurd  and  preposterous  phonetic  alphabet  in  which  the  majority  of  the  vocabu¬ 
laries  passing  through  their  hands  were  worded.  The  mode  of  transcription 
used  in  them  was  the  so-called  “  historic  ”  English  alphabet ;  homophonies  are 
often  produced  by  it  where  there  are  none  in  reality,  and  discrepancies  obscuring 
the  common  origin  Of  other  terms.  Neither  was  at  that  time  any  attention  paid 
to  the  fact,  that,  in  illiterate  languages  like  those  of  the  American  natives,  one 
and  the  same  term  may  be  correctly  pronounced  in  six,  ten,  or  twelve  different 
ways,  on  account  of  the  alternation  or  permutability  of  certain  sounds,  as  we  see 
it  done  in  the  Greek  OaAacraa  from  rapdarcretv,  or  in  Latin  meridies  for  medidies 
(medius  dies).  For  successfully  comparing  vocables  belonging  to  different 
languages,  it  is  extremely  important  to  observe  this  phonetic  law. 

Mr.  Horatio  Hale  was  the  first  to  establish  on  scientific  principles  the  fact 
that  Cheroki  and  Iroquois  belong  to  the  same  linguistic  family.  In  his  article, 
“Indian  Migrations  as  evidenced  by  Language”  (Amer.  Antiquarian,  1883, 
January,  April,  27  pages),  he  established  this  connection,  not  on  lexical  data 
only,1  but  also,  and  more  firmly,  on  grammatic  grounds.  Many  more  of  both 
may  be  found  out  and  brought  to  bear  on  the  question  by  individuals  fully  con¬ 
versant  with  one  or  several  of  the  dialects  involved.  Gallatin  states :  “  There 
is  a  similarity  in  the  general  termination  of  syllables,  in  the  pronunciation  and 
accent,  which  has  struck  some  of  the  native  Cherokees.”  Mr.  Hale  was  enabled 
to  arrive  at  his  result  only  by  possessing  better  and  fuller  information  on  both 
branches  (especially  on  New  York  Iroquois  and  Huron)  than  that  which  had 
been  previously  published. 

1  Three  words  of  his  comparative  list  are  adduced  on  sound  resemblance  only,  not  on  real 
identity:  woman,  boy ,  girl. 
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With  a  view  to  examining  the  merits  of  Mr.  Hale’s  article,  the  author  of  the 
present  treatise  set  himself  to  comparing  the  collections  of  four  Iroquois  dialects, 
and  of  Cheroki  verbal  forms  and  vocables,  made  by  himself  with  the  aid  of 
Indians,  and  to  which  he  could  implicitly  trust  concerning  the  important  factor 
of  phonetics.  It  will  be  well  to  remember  that  there  are  at  present  known  to 
exist  four  main  branches  of  Iroquois  dialects,  to  be  summarized  in  the  following 
synopsis :  — 

A.  Huron ,  formerly  north  of  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  and  subdivided  into 
(i.)  the  Tobacco  Nation,  Quatoghies,  or  Huron  Proper,  and  (2.)  the  Wandot, 
who  were  in  later  times  settled  around  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  Sandusky,  Ohio,  and 
lastly  removed  to  Kansas  and  the  Indian  Territory,  northeastern  corner. 

B.  Five  Nations,  or  Iroquois  Proper,  in  Northwestern  New  York.  The  tribes 
extended  from  east  to  west  in  the  following  order :  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Onon- 
dagas,  Cayugas,  and  Senecas.  All  the  Mohawk  Indians  have  emigrated  to 
Canada. 

C.  Tuskarora ,  before  1720  or  1722  residing  on  Neuse  and  Tar  Rivers,  North 
Carolina,  now  near  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  on  the  Brantford  Reserve,  Canada.  A 
tribe  affiliated  to  them  were  the  Nottoways,  in  Southeastern  Virginia. 

D.  Cheroki ,  with  various  sub-dialects,  which  are  still  spoken  in  their  old 
homes,  —  the  mountain  tracts  of  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia, — 
though  five  sixths  of  the  people  have  emigrated  over  fifty  years  ago  to  the  west 
of  the  Mississippi. 

The  collections  made  by  the  author  comprise  a  few  Iroquois  dialects  only, 
and  are  not  very  extensive;  but  they  fully  suffice  to  confirm  and  to  amplify 
considerably  the  results  laid  down  in  Mr.  Hale’s  article.  Ten  of  the  terms 
compared  by  Mr.  Hale  were  incorporated  into  the  list  below,  in  which  the 
abbreviations  are  as  follows  :  — 

C.  Mohawk  of  Caughnawaga,  near  Montreal. 

Cher.  Eastern  or  Mountain  Cheroki,  N.  C. 

M.  Mohawk  of  Brantford,  Province  of  Ontario. 

S.  Seneca,  State  of  New  York. 

T.  Tuskarora,  or,  as  they  abbreviate  their  tribal  name,  Skarure. 

W.  Wandot,  commonly  called  Weyandot,  Indian  Territory. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  enumeration  of  the  lexical  coincidences  observed  by  me 
between  Cheroki  and  the  Iroquois  dialects  of  the  three  branches  (Huron,  Iroquois 
Proper,  Tuskarora),  after  which  is  to  follow  a  list  of  the  phonetic  and  morpho¬ 
logic  congruencies.  The  Cheroki  word  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  items 
throughout,  before  a  semicolon.  The  terms  are  arranged  after  categories,  as 
parts  of  the  animal  body,  animals,  plants,  numerals,  etc.  In  investigations  of 
this  kind  grammatic  affinity  is  of  greater  weight,  however,  than  resemblances 
of  words. 

I.  Lexical  Affinity. 

Cher,  kanoxka,  abbrev.  kan’ka,  ‘  tongue  ’ ;  kanaxsake,  ‘  my  tongue,’  C.  Cf. 

handa’hsha,  ‘tongue,’  W. 

kaya“sa,  ‘nose,’  kayansoli,  ‘his  nose’;  huniu/’sa,  M. ;  ’niusa,  C. 
kanoge,  ‘  arm  ’ ;  kana/nshut,  S.  Cf.  unu/ndsha,  M. 

asko,  usko,  ‘head,’  and  ustie’hkai,  ‘  his  hair’;  uskuara,  ‘  hair,’  W.  Head  and 
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hair  are  very  frequently  derived  from  the  same  radix  in  Indian  and  other 
languages  :  Latin  capillus ,  from  capit-lus ,  Greek  KS(pd\atoi/. 
ulasi’hteni,  ‘  his  foot ’ ;  u’hsita,  ‘  his  foot,’  M. 
kanaka,  ‘skin’  (of  men,  animals) ;  gane’hm,  C. 

una’hwi,  ‘heart’;  probably  of  the  same  origin  as  aweri,  aweli,  ‘heart,’  in  M. 
and  C.  Compare,  as  to  phonetics,  Cher,  unale,  ‘  wind,’  with  owera,  howera, 
‘  wind,’  in  M. 

ayelaD-i,  ‘  his  body  ’ .;  uyeru'nta,  ‘  his  body,’  M. 

akeyanlike,  ‘  old  ’  and  ‘  old  person  ’ ;  yukayun,  ‘  old,’  chiefly  said  of  inanimate 
things,  M. 

akskani,  ‘  left,’  ‘  on  left  side’;  skenekuati,  C.,  ’skatkwadigwa,  S. 
katoxka,  ‘  tail  ’ ;  kata%shaki,  C. 

kanoskLski,  ‘  thief’;  hana"skuaha,  ‘  thief,’  W.,  kanu'ng’hskwa,  ‘  to  steal,’  M. 
yona,  ‘bear’;  anioyaD,  W.  The  French  called  the  Mohawk  Indians  Agniers , 
after  an  Iroquois  term  for  ‘  bear.’ 
a’hwi,  ‘  deer,’  a’hwi  ekwa,  ‘  elk,’  viz.  ‘  large  deer  ’;  akwa,  ‘deer,’  T. 
okana,  ‘  ground-hog  ’ ;  ukuntsisyuhi,  or  the  ‘  white-faced,’  W. 
tsfskwa,  ‘  bird,’  generic  term  ;  tsft’ha,  C. ;  tchitang’ha,  M. 
tine,  tene,  ‘  louse  ’ ;  utsfnu,  C. 
talu,  ‘  oak  ’ ;  raru,  ‘  white  oak,’  T. 

uhiala,  uhialuga,  ‘  bark’  (of  plants)  ;  uyara,  ‘  inner’  or  ‘fibre  bark,’  W. 
utsila,  ‘  flower,  ’  utsilasa-i,  ‘  flower,’  when  still  on  the  plant  ;  udsl'dsha, 
‘flower,’  C. 

na°ya,  ‘stone,’  ‘rock,’  na”yohi,  ‘rocky’;  ona'ya,  ‘stone,’  M. 
aguenansa-i,  ‘my  home,’  kanunsa,  M.,  yenonsha,  ‘house,’  W. ;  yanu’hsha-a, 
‘  lodge,’  W.  Occurs  also  in  Cher,  gansta,  kaDsta,  ‘  stick,’  ‘  pole,’  the  Indian 
lodges  being  set  up  upon  sticks. 

kani,  gani,  ‘  arrow’ ;  kanon,  S.,  and  in  kaya/Dkwire,  C.,  gayu/nkwire,  M.,  ‘  arrow.’ 
All  these  terms  contain  the  radix  or  base  kan-  of  the  terms  contained  in 
the  previous  item  (‘house’),  also  of  Cher,  kanunwa,  ‘pipe’;  kanuDnawa, 
‘  tobacco-pipe,’  M. 

o'ntsi,  ii/ntsi,  ‘  snow  ’ ;  oniete,  C.,  unie’hte,  M. 

ama,  ama,  ‘  water,’  amayi,  ‘  at,  in  the  water  ’ ;  awe,  ‘  water,’  T. ;  ama’-iye, 
amaye,  ‘  on  the  water,’  W. 
onati,  ‘  milk  ’ ;  onu'ngua,  S. 

antali,  ‘  lake  ’ ;  kaniatara,  ‘  lake  ’  and  ‘  river,’  ‘  expanse  of  water,’  also  ‘  ocean,’  M. 
talukiski,  ‘  iron,’  ‘  tin’ ;  tal-  corresponds  to  kal-  in  kalishtadsi,  ‘  iron,’  M.  and  C. 
Cf.  kashti,  ‘  steel,’  C. 

atsila,  ‘fire’;  o'dsile,  u'tsire  C.,  o'tchire  M.,  utsl'shta  W.,  ‘fire.’  The  latter 
term  appears  in  the  Cher,  udsl'stli  kano'ska,  ‘  living  coals’  (kano'ska, 
‘  coal  ’),  and  utsola'hita,  ‘  soot.’ 

naDto,  ‘  sun,’  ‘  moon  ’ ;  nuta  in  nuta-uha'ha,  ‘  sunrise,’  W.  Probably  also  in 
yandisha,  ‘  sun,’  ‘  moon,’  W. ;  and  yatu  in  yatu-wats’hut’hu,  ‘sunset,’  C. 
galunlahi,  galunsa”ti,  ‘sky,’  ‘on  high’;  karunhia,  M.,  C.,  tekaroniaDte, 
*  sky,’  W. 

suna'le,  ‘  morning  ’  and  ‘  to-morrow  ’ ;  cf.  suraweye,  ‘  in  the  forenoon,’  W. 
sanoyi,  ‘  night  ’ ;  usanheya,  ‘  evening.’  Here  san-  corresponds  to  sun-  in 
ashu/nta  C.,  a’hsuntangne  M.,  ewa’hsunteye  W.,  ‘  night.’ 
unega-i,  uneka,  ‘  white  ’ ;  undinie,  W. 
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ekwa,  ‘large’;  kowa,  ko-u-ana,  ‘large/  ‘great/  M.  and  other  Iroq.  dialects. 

The  Cher,  term  occurs  in  Cher,  ekwoni,  ‘  river/  which  stands  for  ekwoni 

ama,  ‘  large  water.’ 

sakwe,  ‘one’  ( sa -  in  the  decades  n,  21,  31,  etc.);  ’nska,  M. 
hfski,  ‘  five  ’ ;  wfssk,  u-isk,  M.  and  other  dialects. 

The  thoroughly  concrete  signification,  and  the  large  number  of  the  terms  com¬ 
pared,  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  they  do  not  represent  words  borrowed  from 
other  languages,  but  that,  in  Cheroki  as  well  as  in  Iroquois,  they  belong  to  the 
original,  independent  stock  of  vocables  pertaining  to  one  common  linguistic 
family. 

II.  Affinity  in  Grammatic  Elements. 

Phonology .  —  The  curious  fact  that  the  Iroquois  dialects  do  not  possess  the 
sounds  by  p,  v ,  has  already  been  observed  by  the  earlier  French  missionaries. 
F  is  wanting  also,  for  the  f  of  Tuskarora  is  not  a  real  f,  but  should  be  written 
w'h  ;  m  appears  only  in  a  few  dialects,  and  in  Seneca  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
it  from  w  on  hearing.  Another  labial,  w ,  occurs  in  all  dialects,  and  alternates 
with  u  and  with  a  spirant  commonly  written  8,  8,  or  w;  it  also  occurs  in  the 
Algonkin  dialects.  Nearly  the  same  remarks  may  be  made  concerning  the 
labials  in  Cheroki.  B,  p,  and  v  do  not  exist ;  f  is  very  rare,  and  adulterine 
also ;  but  w  is  clearly  distinguished  from  m.  This  aversion  for  labial  sounds 
occurs  nowhere  east  of  Mississippi  River,  and  forms  a  strong  argument  in 
favor  of  the  affinity  between  Cheroki  and  the  Iroquois  dialects. 

Morphology .  —  The  verbal  forms  of  the  languages  under  discussion  are  so 
perplexing  through  their  great  number  and  variety,  that  for  the  present  I  have 
selected  only  a  few  for  comparison,  which  mainly  refer  to  nominal,  not  to  verbal, 
inflection. 

1.  Terms  designating  the  parts  of  the  human  and  animal  body  show  a  prefix 
ka-,  ga-y  in  both  branches,  which  seems  to  represent  a  possessive  prefix, — 
‘somebody’s  ’  (cf.  ‘  tongue/  ‘nose/  ‘arm/  etc.).  In  the  Iroquois  dialects  u-,  hu- 
is  sometimes  found  instead. 

2.  A  Cheroki  prefix  te-  forms  the  plural  of  certain  nouns :  tluxka-i,  ‘  tree/ 
pi.  tetluxha-i;  katusi,  ‘mountain/  pi.  tekatusi.  The  same  particle,  te-y  de-, 
serves  to  indicate  that  the  action  of  the  Cheroki  transitive  verb  extends  to  more 
than  one  object : 

gala-iha,  ‘I  tie  ’  one  object;  tegala-iha,  more  than  one  object, 
tsigia,  ‘  I  take  ’  one  object ;  tetsfgia,  detsigia,  more  than  one  object. 

In  Mohawk  the  suffixed  syllable  -ti  forms  the  plural  pronominal  object  in 
several  combinations  (Cuoq,  Etudes  Philologiques,  p.  118) : 

sakoti,  ‘  they  them  ’  (‘they  ’  masc.). 
yakoti,  ‘  they  them’  (‘they’  fern.). 
konwati,  ronwati,  ‘one  they’  (French  on  eux). 

In  Cheroki  we  find  te-  prefixed  in  the  same  function :  te-awka,  ‘he  us  ’ ;  te-gihya, 
‘thou  them’;  te-yawka,  ‘they  us’  (H.  Hale,  Antiq.,  1883).  The  nominal  dual 
in  Mohawk,  which  originated  from  the  numeral  tekeni,  ‘two/  is  perhaps  of 
similar  origin,  but  suffixes  -ke  at  the  end  of  the  term :  kanuDsha,  ‘  house  ’ ; 
tekanunsake,  ‘  two  houses  ’ ;  nikanoDsake,  ‘  houses.’ 
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3.  Cheroki,  as  well  as  Iroquois,  possesses  a  personal  conjugation  for  the 
dual  in  the  transitive  and  in  the  intransitive  verb.  Herein  they  probably  differ 
from  all  Indian  tongues  spoken  east  of  Mississippi  River,  for  the  majority  of 
North  American  languages  possess  a  dual  in  the  intransitive  verb  only,  and  only 
one  form  for  all  the  three  persons. 

4.  Add  to  the  above  the  grammatic  paradigm  of  ‘  I  alone,’  ‘  thou  alone,’  etc., 
and  that  of  the  combined  subject-  and  object-pronouns  given  in  Mr.  Hale’s 
article.  Several  of  the  dialectic  changes  relative  to  phonetics  are  also  pointed 
out  there. 

At  first  sight  Cheroki  appears  wholly  distinct  from  Tuskarora,  Wandot,  and 
the  Iroquois  dialects;  but  the  more  comparisons  are  made  between  them,  the 
more  their  original  kinship  becomes  apparent.  The  recognition  of  this  common 
origin  will  have  its  effects  in  setting  forth  unexpected  ethnologic  connections 
between  the  Southern  and  Northern  branches,  which  in  historic  times  were 
always  involved  in  mutual  warfare,  and  seemed  wholly  bent  on  exterminating 
each  other. 

22.  On  Positions  of  the  Larynx  in  Vowel  Articulations,  with 
Remarks  concerning  Bell’s  “  Visible  Speech,”  by  Professor  Samuel 
Porter,  of  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  larynx  is  so  connected  with  the  hyoid  bone  and  the  root  of  the  tongue 
that  its  position  must  change  with  changes  in  the  action  and  position  of  the 
tongue,  and  may  thus  be  regarded  as  having  no  direct  agency  in  vowel  formation, 
but  as  related  thereto  only  in  a  secondary  and  incidental  way.  Observations 
made  in  a  few  instances  by  the  writer  show  a  considerable  want  of  uniformity 
as  among  different  individuals,  to  be  accounted  for,  doubtless,  in  part,  by 
differences  in  the  natural  shape  and  structure  of  the  organs,  —  the  concavity  of 
the  palate,  for  instance,  w'hich  varies  greatly  in  different  persons ;  besides  the 
fact  that  the  same  vowel  may  be  given  by  organic  positions  differing  within 
certain  limits. 

In  the  majority  of  the  cases  examined,  the  larynx  was  drawn  forward  and 
depressed  for  the  vowels  ee  (in  eel)  and  oo  (in  loo)i  and  receded  and  rose  higher 
for  other  vowels.  In  one  individual  with  a  nearly  flat  palate,  the  change  in  this 
direction,  in  passing  from  ee  to  the  a  in  ale ,  and  again  from  that  to  the  a  in  air , 
was  most  strongly  marked.  The  explanation  is  this.  In  each  of  these  three 
vowels  there  is  an  approximation,  or  constriction,  between  tongue  and  palate, 
giving  a  resonant  cavity  behind  and  before,  —  the  one  behind  to  be  regarded  as 
the  more  important.  Both  the  part  of  the  tongue  behind  and  the  part  before 
the  place  of  constriction  are  lower  for  the  a  in  ale  than  for  ee ,  and  the  connecting 
channel  shorter  ;  and  still  more  so  for  the  a  in  air,  or  the  French  e  in pere.  The 
root  of  the  tongue  is  thus  thrust  backward,  and  the  larynx  is  thereby  forced 
back,  and  by  the  action  of  the  hyoid  bone  drawn  upward. 

Reference  was  made  in  this  connection  to  the  views  of  Mr.  Schnyder,  opposed 
to  those  of  Bell,  and  reported  by  Professor  Whitney  to  the  Association  in  1884. 
The  speaker  proceeded  to  advocate  the  adoption  of  the  Bell  vowel  scheme  in 
its  leading  features,  and  with  its  nomenclature,  as  a  suitable  basis  on  which  to 
build  a  perfect  system.  He  adverted  to  the  prominence  and  precedence  given 
by  Bell  to  tongue  positions;  the  division  of  these  into  back,  front,  and  mixed; 
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the  subdivision  into  high,  mid,  and  low ;  and  the  division  of  these  again  into 
the  narrow  (a  term  substituted  by  Mr.  Sweet  for  the  “primary”  of  Mr.  Bell), 
and  the  wide ;  —  also  to  the  labial  rounding  regarded  as  a  superimposed  modi¬ 
fication. 

Correcting  the  errors  of  Mr.  Bell  as  to  the  a  vowel,  we  may  have  the  old 
triangular  arrangement ;  but  with  two  lines  on  each  side,  one  for  the  narrow 
and  one  for  the  wide,  diverging  from  two  varieties  of  the  a ;  and  with  the 
mixed  on  a  vertical,  or  bisecting,  line,  into  which  would  fall  the  English  u  in  up 
and  e  in  fern ,  and  the  French  eu  and  German  o.  Professor  Porter  spoke  also 
of  the  French  u  and  German  u  as  differing  from  i,  and  eu  and  o  from  e,  not 
merely  by  labial  rounding,  but  as  related  to  them  very  much  as  the  English  ii, 
etc.,  are  to  the  back  vowels ;  —  though  this  could  not  be  well  represented 
on  the  triangular  diagram  without  adding  an  appendage  that  would  mar  the 
symmetry  of  the  figure. 

The  Association  adjourned  to  2.30  p.  m. 


New  Haven,  Conn.,  Thursday,  July  9,  1885. 
Afternoon  Session. 

The  President  called  the  Association  to  order  at  2.30  p  m.  A  letter 
of  thanks,  from  the  New  England  Summer  School  of  Hebrew,  signed 
by  Professors  F.  B.  Denio  and  D.  G.  Lyon,  and  the  Rev.  S.  H.  Lee, 
as  Committee,  for  the  invitation  to  participate  in  the  excursion  of  the 
preceding  day,  was  laid  before  the  Association. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  to  nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  was  presented  by  Professor  W.  D.  Whitney.  In  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Committee,  the  officers  for  1885-86  were 
elected  as  follows  :  — 

President,  Professor  Tracy  Peck,  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Vice-Presidents ,  Professor  A.  C.  Merriam,  Columbia  College,  New  York,  N.  Y. ; 

Professor  Isaac  H.  Hall,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Secretary,  Professor  John  H.  Wright,  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H. 
Treasurer,  Professor  John  H.  Wright. 

Additional  members  of  the  Exeaitive  Committee ,  — 

Professor  Basil  L.  Gildersleeve,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Professor  Charles  R.  Lanman,  Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Professor  Francis  A.  March,  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Penn. 

Professor  Bernadotte  Perrin,  Adelbert  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Professor  William  D.  Whitney,  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  next  meeting  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  presented  by  Professor  F.  A.  March.  The  Committee 
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recommended  that  the  Association  should  meet  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
on  July  13,  1885,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Executive 
Committee. 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  recommendations  were  adopted. 

Professor  Harkness  reported,  on  behalf  of  the  Auditing  Committee, 
that  the  Treasurer’s  accounts  had  been  examined  and  found  correct. 
The  report  was  accepted. 

.  Professor  March,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Reform  of 
English  Spelling,  presented  the  report. 

The  comittee  has  taken  no  action  since  the  last  report.  The  alfabetic  list 
of  words  changed  by  the  rules  adopted  in  1883,  which  it  was  hoped  might  be 
made  by  the  comittee  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Philological  Society  of  Eng¬ 
land,  has  not  been  completed.  There  has  been  no  great  activity  among  the 
frends  of  the  reform  in  England.  Reformers  of  spelling  in  Germany  hav  done 
better. 

On  motion  the  report  was  accepted,  and  the  Committee  appointed 
in  1875  was  continued  for  another  year.  It  now  consists  of  Messrs. 
March  (Chairman),  W.  F.  Allen,  Child,  Lounsbury,  Price,  Trumbull, 
and  Whitney. 

23.  A  Comparison  of  Three  Recensions  of  the  Ramayana,  by 
Samuel  B.  Platner,  Ph.  D.,  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

Instead  of  one  established  text  of  the  Indian  epic,  the  Ramayana,  there  are 
found  several,  each  differing  from  the  others  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  This 
state  of  things,  quite  unparalleled  elsewhere,  is  as  remarkable  as  it  is-  perplexing 
to  any  one  who  attempts  to  study  the  text  critically.  These  various  forms  of  the 
poem,  called  Recensions,  are  found  in  various  parts  of  India,  and  are  each  sup¬ 
ported  by  manuscripts.  In  general  these  recensions  agree  in  all  the  main  points 
of  the  story,  and  correspond  more  often  than  they  disagree  in  the  divisions  into 
chapters,  etc. ;  but  in  the  matter  of  words  they  differ  very  widely,  while  expressing 
often  the  same  idea.  There  are  also  chapters  in  one  recension  which  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  others,  differences  in  the  stories  told,  and  in  various  points  of  mythol¬ 
ogy  and  nomenclature.  Several  causes,  uniting  to  bring  about  this  result,  may  be 
discovered.  First,  the  Ramayana  after  its  completion  by  Valmiki,  was  recited 
by  bards,  corresponding  to  the  Greek  Rhapsodists,  throughout  India,  even  after 
it  had  been  reduced  to  writing.  Any  work  orally  current  in  this  wray  is  sure  of 
being  corrupted  on  account  of  the  carelessness  and  forgetfulness  of  the  bards. 
Secondly,  these  Rhapsodists  would  often  feel  inclined  to  add  to  or  change  some 
passage,  as  seemed  best  to  themselves ;  and  this  result  would  be  greatly  facili¬ 
tated  by  the  enormous  extent  of  the  poem.  The  nature  of  its  composition  made 
the  Ramayana  much  harder  to  learn  than  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey.  A  whole  page 
of  adjectives  is  often  found,  which  could  not  possibly  be  preserved  unchanged. 
In  the  third  place,  the  great  popularity  which  the  Ramayana  achieved  caused 
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the  poem  to  become  current  over  so  large  an  extent  of  territory  that  this  fact 
necessitated  many  important  changes.  This  popularity  was  due,  no  doubt,  in 
large  measure,  to  the  reward  promised  to  every  one  who  would  read  the  poem 
through.  The  following  verse  is  found  in  the  first  chapter :  “  Whoever  reads 
this  story  of  the  doings  of  Rama,  which  is  pure  and  purifying,  and  equal  to  the 
Vedas,  is  released  from  all  his  sins.”  A  fourth  fact,  which  contributed  to  the 
gradual  change  of  the  poem,  is  that  the  manuscripts  themselves  were,  in  all 
probability,  altered  extensively  by  the  learned  men  throughout  India,  who  made 
changes  continually  to  suit  themselves.  Naturally  these  changes  varied  in  kind 
and  amount,  according  to  the  various  ideas  current  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  The  intentional  alterations  far  exceeded  in  number  and  importance 
those  due  to  other  causes. 

There  are  now  two,  or  possibly  three  distinct  recensions,  belonging  to  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  India.  (i.)  The  Bengal  Recension,  so  called  from  its  existence  in 
manuscripts  written  in  Bengali  characters.  This  text  has  been  given  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  G.  Gorresio’s  edition  and  Italian  translation.  Weber  states  that  in  the 
Berlin  manuscripts  of  the  Ramayana  he  finds  many  parts  in  Devanagari  charac¬ 
ters,  which  correspond  to  Gorresio’s  text  and  lend  it  additional  authority. 
(2.)  The  Northern  Recension,  which  has  been  printed  at  Bombay,  and  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  Bombay  text.  (3.)  Schlegel’s  text  of  the  first  two  books, 
another  version  of  the  Northern  Recension,  but  by  some  called  a  separate 
recension. 

The  number  of  these  recensions  will  very  likely  increase  as  new  manuscripts 
shall  be  found,  and  the  problem  of  discovering  the  original  text  will  be  made 
correspondingly  difficult.  The  different  styles  of  writing  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  the  different  tastes  and  artistic  ideas  of  different  societies,  all  exhibit 
themselves  in  varying  texts;  and  it  is,  as  Weber  remarks,  quite  wonderful  that 
there  is  so  much  harmony  and  consistency  as  we  actually  find.  The  amount  of 
resemblance  between  these  three  texts  was  first  considered  numerically.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  chapters  in  the  first  book  were  picked  out  at  random,  compared  word  for 
word,  and  all  the  5lokas,  lines,  and  Padas  which  were  exactly  alike  in  all  three 
texts  noted  down.  Taking  the  very  first  chapter  as  an  example,  it  is  found  that 
Schlegel’s  text  has  95  5lokas,  or  stanzas  of  two  lines,  the  Bombay  edition  100, 
and  Gorresio’s  106.  Of  these,  three  5] okas  are  alike  in  all,  or  about  3%.  Of 
equal  lines  there  are  36,  or  18%,  and  of  equal  Padas,  half-lines,  there  are  64,  or 
34%.  Now  comparing  Schlegel’s  text  with  the  Bombay  and  Gorresio’s,  sepa¬ 
rately,  in  the  first  case  30  5lokas  which  were  alike  were  found,  or  30%;  114  equal 
lines,  or  58%;  and  265  equal  Padas,' or  68%  of  resemblance;  while  in  Schlegel 
and  Gorresio  there  are  only  10  equal  5lokas,  10%;  75  equal  lines,  5 8%;  and  201 
equal  Padas,  50%.  Considering  Schlegel’s  text  by  itself,  there  were  found  only 
ten  variations  between  it  and  both  the  others.  Of  these  ten,  nine  were  single 
words,  while  one  extra  line  had  been  inserted.  Following  out  this  method 
through  a  number  of  chapters,  it  was  found  that,  while  the  other  relations  varied 
considerably,  the  differences  between  Schlegel’s  text  and  both  the  others  were 
very  few  and  insignificant,  and  such  as  could  be  explained  in  almost  every  case 
as  simple  mistakes.  This  method  of  comparison  shows  that  generally  Schlegel’s 
text  is  taken  from  the  Bombay  version,  although  sometimes  it  has  more  in  com¬ 
mon  with  Gorresio’s  text.  Thus,  in  twelve  chapters  in  the  first  book,  on  compar¬ 
ing  Schlegel  and  the  Bombay  text  together,  it  is  found  that  30%  of  the  $lokas  are 
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the  same,  57%  of  single  lines,  and  69%  of  Padas,  while  in  Schlegel  and  Gorresio 
the  corresponding  percentages  are  10,  29,  and  41.  In  thirteen  chapters  com¬ 
pared  thus  numerically,  only  1%  of  the  whole  number  of  glokas  were  alike  in  all 
three  texts,  10%  of  all  the  lines,  and  26%  of  all  the  Padas.  The  differences  are 
seen  to  be  quite  considerable,  and  the  tables  of  resemblances  for  separate  chap¬ 
ters  give  very  interesting  results,  owing  to  the  great  variations  in  the  proportions. 
Besides  the  numerical  relations,  each  Pada  was  examined  to  see  what  results  could 
be  obtained,  bearing  upon  the  question  as  to  the  amount  of  authenticity  which 
can  be  attributed  to  each  recension  in  respect  to  priority  in  time  and  greater 
genuineness.  It  is  perfectly  plain  that  no  one  of  the  three  recensions,  as  we 
know  them,  exhibits  the  true  form  of  the  original  poem,  and  the  only  question 
is  which  is  probably  nearest  to  that  original.  The  variations  are  frequently 
of  a  most  tantalizing  nature.  It  is  impossible,  in  many  cases,  to  say  with. any 
confidence  whether  a  given  difference  is  to  be  considered  as  intentional  or  acci¬ 
dental,  when  it  might  equally  well  be  either.  The  whole  matter  seems  often  to 
resolve  itself  into  a  question  of  good  guessing,  in  a  manner  quite  exasperating. 
It  is  only  the  cumulative  evidence,  in  such  cases,  which  can  be  counted  as  having 
much  weight,  and  fortunately  there  is  plenty  of  such  proof  at  hand. 

As  resulting  from  this  examination  of  the  three  recensions,  the  following 
indications  were  mentioned,  showing  that  the  text  of  the  Bombay  edition  had 
not  been  subjected  to  any  critical  revision,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  Gor¬ 
resio’s  edition.  (1.)  The  incompleteness  of  parts  found  in  the  Bombay  text. 
By  this  it  is  meant,  that  a  single  idea  or  sentence  is  not  limited  to  a  natural  and 
definite  division  of  the  verse,  but  frequently  takes  up  some  portion  of  another 
division.  Thus  it  is  found  that  new  paragraphs,  not  closely  connected  with  what 
precedes,  begin  at  the  second  line  of  a  gloka.  This  fact  would  not  be  so  notice¬ 
able  if  it  were  not  that  Gorresio’s  text  almost  always  avoids  such  usages.  Even 
in  the  case  of  Padas,  Gorresio’s  text  seems  to  attempt  to  make  them  as  com¬ 
plete  as  possible  in  themselves.  (2.)  In  the  Bombay  text  glokas  occur  with 
tolerable  frequency,  which' contain  six  Padas.  No  explanation  of  this  fact  was 
offered,  but  it  was  considered  to  be  an  evidence  of  crudeness  and  a  lack  of  any¬ 
thing  like  revision.  (3.)  In  the  Bombay  text  chapters  are  found  ending  with 
single  lines,  instead  of  complete  glokas.  This  usage  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
last,  and  to  be  considered  in  the  same  way.  (4.)  In  the  Bombay  text  we  find 
changes  in  the  number  of  verbs  and  nouns,  made  without  regard  to  the  demands 
of  the  context.  Every  inconsistency  of  this  kind  is  carefully  avoided  in  Gorresio. 
(5.)  In  the  Bombay  text  are  found  inconsistencies  in  the  use  of  tenses.  Thus, 
futures  and  presents  are  used  together,  where  propriety  demands  the  use  of  one 
tense  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  No  place  was  found  in  Gorresio  where  an 
irregularity  of  this  kind  occurred.  (6.)  The  Bombay  edition  is  full  of  irregular 
and  loose  constructions,  which  are  sometimes  blind,  and  need  Gorresio’s  text 
to  make  them  clear.  Then,  there  are  many  passages  which,  while  not  exactly 
loose  or  irregular,  are  greatly  lacking  in  skill  of  construction,  and  suggest  the 
style  of  the  older  language.  In  the  grammatical  usages  are  indications  that  the 
Bombay  text  is  older  than  Gorresio’s.  There  are  more  points  of  similarity 
with  the  older  language,  and  much  greater  freedom  in  construction.  Older 
words  are  used,  which  the  Bengal  revisers  evidently  thought  it  necessary  to 
change  into  more  familiar  ones.  (7.)  In  the  Bombay  text  there  occur  unaug¬ 
mented  verb  forms,  of  which  usage  no  case  has  been  discovered  in  Gorresio. 
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Thus,  Bombay,  I.  i.  59  9ansat ;  I.  9.  6  samabhivartata ;  I.  66.  22  pidyan,  etc. 
(8.)  In  the  Bombay  text  there  occur  irregularly  formed  gerunds,  as  I.  1.  65 
utsmayitva  ;  I.  1.  74  nivedayitva;  I.  1.97  upasitva ;  I.  12.  22  visarjayitva,  etc. 
These  are  all  carefully  corrected  in  Gorresio.  The  case  of  tmesis  found  in 
Bombay  I.  2.  29,  tipa  gokam  imam  jagdu,  is  probably  unique,  but  nevertheless 
may  be  worth  something  in  deciding  upon  the  value  of  the  different  recensions. 
Such  an  anomalous  construction  as  gatanam  tesu  vipresu ,  Bombay  I.  12.  22, 
would  certainly  not  survive  a  revision. 

This  state  of  things  indicates  that  Gorresio’s  text  has  been  revised.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  learned  men  in  Bengal  devoted  more  attention  to  the  poem 
than  it  received  elsewhere.  All  the  indications  of  age  and  crudeness  in  the 
Bombay  text  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence  from  Gorresio.  Often  where  in 
other  respects  a  whole  5loka  is  the  same  in  both  recensions,  a  single  word  will 
be  changed  to  avoid  some  inconsistency,  looseness,  or  irregularity,  and  this 
occurs  so  often  that  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  intentional  alteration.  Besides 
the  absence  of  all  questionable  expressions,  Gorresio’s  text  has  the  positive 
merit  of  greater  artistic  excellence,  and  more  elegance  in  the  combination  of 
words.  There  is  also  a  marked  endeavor  to  make  each  passage  as  lucid  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  to  avoid  all  abrupt  and  harsh  transitions.  This  last  fact  accounts  for 
many  of  the  lines  in  Gorresio  which  do  not  occur  in  the  Bombay  text.  The  great 
increase  in  poetical  grace  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who  will  compare  the  two 
versions.  There  is,  at  the  same  time,  more  artificiality  in  Gorresio’s  verse  than 
in  the  Bombay  version,  and  a  greater  desire  to  produce  striking  effects.  This  is 
seen  in  the  alliteration  of  the  following  line  (Gorresio  I.  1.  19) : 

sa  satyah  sa  samah  sdumyah  sa  caika  priyadar$anahy 
and  in  such  compounds  as  Gorresio  I.  1.  30: 

rupayduvanamadhuryapildcarasamanvtid  ; 

of  which  usage  there  are  other  instances.  Gorresio  also  uses  the  aorist  in  the 
sense  of  an  imperfect  with  more  frequency  than  the  other  texts.  In  only  four 
chapters,  seven  aorists  occur  in  Gorresio,  which  do  not  appear  in  the  others. 
In  the  use  of  vocatives,  frequency  of  which  is  a  mark  of  early  origin,  Gorresio’s 
text  is  much  more  sparing  than  the  Bombay.  The  insertion  of  such  chapters  as 
the  fourth  of  the  first  book  in  Gorresio,  which  is  merely  a  table  of  contents,  is 
additional  proof  of  lateness. 

With  reference  to  Schlegel’s  text  very  little  more  needs  to  be  said.  It  does 
not  deserve  to  be  called  a  separate  recension,  as  it  is  plainly  nothing  but  a  com¬ 
posite,  made  up  by  combining  readings  from  Bombay  and  Gorresio.  As  was 
seen  in  the  chapters  where  all  the  variations  between  Schlegel  and  both  the  other 
texts  were  noted,  these  differences  were  insignificant.  Now  and  then  a  line  is 
found  in  this  text  which  has  no  correspondent  elsewhere,  but  even  these  are 
always  unimportant,  and  prove  no  third  recension.  The  conclusion  is,  that,  while 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  we  have  the  original  Ramayana  in  a  perfectly  pure 
form,  the  version  contained  in  the  Bombay  edition  is  very  much  nearer  the  ori¬ 
ginal  than  that  of  Gorresio,  and  that  Schlegel’s  text,  while  elegant,  is  critically 
almost  valueless. 

The  following  papers  were  read  by  title  :  — 
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24.  Ancient  Tunnels,1  by  Professor  A.  C.  Merriam,  Columbia  Col¬ 
lege,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

This  paper  was  especially  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  ancient  tunnel  and 
aqueduct,  built  probably  by  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  about  525  b.  c.,  and 
described  by  Herodotus  as  one  of  the  three  wonders  of  the  island.  It  was  in¬ 
tended  for  the  introduction  of  the  water  of  a  copious  spring  north  of  the  city, 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  a  mountain  seven  or  eight  hundred  feet  high. 
Through  this  mountain  a  tunnel  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length  was 
run,  with  a  height  and  breadth  of  eight  feet.  The  position  of  this  tunnel  was 
unknown  to  modern  scholars  until  1882,  when  it  was  discovered  by  the  abbot  of 
a  neighboring  monastery,  and  he  interested  the  authorities  of  the  island  in  an 
attempt  to  clear  it  out  for  present  use.  This  was  not  completely  successful,  but 
enough  was  done  to  show  that  the  statements  of  Herodotus  were  correct,  even 
to  the  channel  which  he  says  was  dug  below  the  tunnel  itself.  It  seems  that  the 
engineer  constructed  his  tunnel  first,  and  on  bringing  the  water  down  to  it,  dis¬ 
covered  that  he  had  begun  his  tunnel  at  too  high  a  level,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  dig  a  conduit  below  it,  some  ten  feet  deeper  at  the  upper  end  and  thirty  at 
the  lower,  in  order  to  get  the  water  into  the  city.  The  tunnel  was  run  fronrboth 
ends,  and  when  the  two  sections  arrived  at  the  point  of  junction  they  were  sev¬ 
eral  feet  distant  from  each  other,  vertically  as  well  as  laterally.  Still,  with  the 
means  at  their  command  in  that  day,  the  work  was  a  great  engineering  feat. 
This  aqueduct  was  compared  with  others  on  the  continent  of  Greece,  and  es¬ 
pecially  with  that  at  Jerusalem,  between  the  Virgin’s  Pool  and  that  of  Siloam, 
recently  re-examined  by  Lieut.  Conder  in  the  interest  of  the  Palestine  Explora¬ 
tion  Fund.  This  conduit  was  far  inferior  to  the  Samian  in  size,  and  in  the 
excellence  of  the  work. 

25.  The  Philosophy  of  Lucretius,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  C.  K.  Nelson,  of 
Brookeville  Academy,  Brookeville,  Md. 

The  recent  publication  of  Professor  F.  W.  Kelsey’s  Lucretius  was  made  the 
occasion  of  presenting  a  few  thoughts  on  the  philosophy  of  the  poet.  After 
briefly  reviewing  this  edition,  the  writer  said  that  Lucretius  owed  much  to  the 
terseness,  vigor,  and  majestic  sweep  of  the  tongue  in  which  it  was  his  privilege 
to  compose.  The  errors  in  the  popular  conception  of  Lucretius  were  ad¬ 
verted  to,  and  the  views  of  Sellar,  Farrar,  De  Quincey,  Mrs.  Browning,  and 
J.  A.  Symonds  were  quoted.  The  writer  held  that  the  poet,  in  an  age  of  fear¬ 
ful  moral  corruption  and  darkness,  himself  of  a  profoundly  religious  temper, 
turned  to  nature  for  light ;  that  he  was  nearer  the  truth  than  was  Socrates  ;  that 
his  pantheism  and  agnosticism  were  not  such  as  would  be  inconsistent  with 
revealed  religion ;  that  his  earnestness  and  conscientiousness  and  his  quickness 
of  sympathy  were  almost  Christian  in  their  depth ;  that  he  should  be  called  the 
poet  of  progress,  instinct  with  the  germs  of  scientific  and  philosophic  truth. 
The  paper  closed  with  a  brief  notice  of  some  of  the  literary  features  of  the  poem, 
and  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  language  of  the  author. 


1  Printed  in  full  in  the  School  of  Mines  Quarterly,  New  York,  1885. 
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On  motion  a  resolution  was  adopted  in  substance  as  follows  :  — 

The  American  Philological  Association  desires  to  express  its  hearty  thanks  to 
the  President  and  Fellows  of  Yale  College,  for  the  use  of  Sloane  Laboratory  for 
the  meetings  of  the  Association,  and  for  the  invitation  to  visit  other  buildings 
under  their  care ;  also  to  the  resident  members  of  the  Association,  and  to  other 
citizens  of  New  Haven,  by  whose  liberality  the  excursion  of  Wednesday,  July  8, 
was  made  possible. 

The  Association  adjourned  at  about  3.30  p.  m. 
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C.  P.  G.  Scott,  69  Wall  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Walter  Q.  Scott,  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

Jotham  B.  Sewall,  Thayer  Academy,.  South  Braintree,  Mass. 

Thomas  D.  Seymour,  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (112  College  St.). 
Charles  C.  Shackford,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Robert  Sharp,  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Joseph  Alden  Shaw,  Trinity  School,  Tivoli-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Edward  S.  Sheldon,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

L.  A.  Sherman,  State  University,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

Charles  Short,  Columbia  College,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Edgar  S.  Shumway,  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

E.  G.  Sihler,  Classical  School,  38  West  Fifty-ninth  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Benjamin  E.  Smith,  Century  Co.,  Union  Sq.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Charles  Forster  Smith,  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Clement  Lawrence  Smith,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Frank  Webster  Smith,  State  Normal  School,  Westfield,  Mass. 

Josiah  R.  Smith,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  O. 

Edward  Snyder,  University  of  Illinois,  Champaign,  Ill. 

George  C.  S.  South  worth,  Kenyon  College,  Gambier,  Ohio. 

Wm.  G.  Spencer,  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 

Edward  H.  Spieker,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

A.  B.  Stark,  Logan  Female  College,  Russellville,  Ky. 

Frederick  Stengel,  School  of  Mines,  Columbia  College,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
J.  R.  S.  Sterrett,  Athens,  Greece. 

William  A.  Stevens,  Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Edward  F.  Stewart,  Easton,  Pa. 

Austin  Stickney,  35  West  Seventeenth  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Morris  H.  Stratton,  State  Board  of  Education,  Salem,  New  Jersey. 
Charles  W.  Super,  Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio. 

Frank  B.  Tarbell,  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Franklin  Taylor,  High  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (629  North  Twelfth  St.). 
John  Tetlow,  Girls’  High  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

J.  Henry  Thayer,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (67  Sparks  St.). 
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Calvin  Thomas,  Michigan  University,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

William  E.  Thompson,  Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary,  Lima,  N.  Y. 
Ambrose  Tighe. 

Edward  M.  Tomlinson,  Alfred  University,  Alfred  Centre,  N.  Y. 

E.  T.  Tomlinson,  Rutgers  College  Grammar  School,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J. 

Crawford  H.  Toy,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

James  A.  Towle,  Ripon  College,  Ripon,  Wisconsin. 

William  H.  Treadwell,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Francis  W.  Tustin,  University  at  Lewisburgh,  Pa. 

James  C.  Van  Benschoten,  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn. 
Addison  Van  Name,  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

William  Hayes  Ward,  Editor  of  The  Independent,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Benjamin  B.  Warfield,  Western  Theological  Seminary,  .Allegheny,  Pa. 
Henry  C.  Warren,  67  Mount  Vernon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Minton  Warren,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

William  E.  Waters,  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

R.  F.  Weidner,  Rock  Island,  Illinois. 

D.  M.  Welton,  McAllister  Hall,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Benjamin  W.  Wells,  Friends’  School,  Providence,  R.  I. 

J.  B.  Weston,  Christian  Biblical  Institute,  Standfordville,  N.  Y. 

A.  S.  Wheeler,  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Benjamin  I.  Wheeler,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

James  R.  Wheeler. 

John  H.  Wheeler,  University  of  Virginia,  Albemarle  Co.,  Va. 

Horatio  Stevens  White,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

John  Williams  White,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

William  Dwight  Whitney,  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

W.  H.  Whitsitt,  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Louisville,1  Ky. 
Alexander  M.  Wilcox,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kans. 

R.  H.  Willis,  University  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Henry  Wood,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Henry  P.  Wright,  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (128  York  St.). 

John  Henry  Wright,  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

[Number  of  Members,  279.] 
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The  following  Libraries  and  Institutions  (alphabetized  by  town) 

SUBSCRIBE  FOR  THE  ANNUAL  PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

Albany,  N.  Y.  :  N.  Y.  State  Library. 

Amherst,  Mass.  :  Amherst  College  Library. 

Andover,  Mass.:  Phillips  Academy. 

Andover,  Mass. :  Theological  Seminary. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  :  Michigan  University. 

Athens,  Greece  :  American  School  of  Classical  Studies. 

Austin,  Texas  :  University  of  Texas. 

Baltimore,  Md. :  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Baltimore,  Md. :  Peabody  Institute. 

Berea,  Madison  Co.,  Ky. :  Berea  College. 

Berkeley,  Cal. :  University  of  California. 

Boston,  Mass.  :  Boston  Athenaeum. 

Boston,  Mass. :  Boston  Public  Library. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.:  The  Brooklyn  Library. 

Brunswick,  Maine  :  Bowdoin  College  Library. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  :  Young  Men’s  Library. 

Burlington,  Vt.  :  University  of  Vermont. 

Cambridge,  Mass. :  Harvard  College  Library. 

Champaign,  Ill.  :  University  of  Illinois. 

Chicago,  111. :  Public  Library. 

Cleveland,  O. :  Adelbert  College  of  Western  Reserve  University. 

College  Hill,  Mass.  :  Tufts  College  Library. 

Crawfordsville,  Ind.  :  Wabash  College  Library. 

Davidson,  N.  C. :  Davidson  College  Library. 

Easton,  Pa.  :  Lafayette  College  Library. 

Evanston,  Ill. :  Northwestern  University. 

Geneva,  N.  Y. :  Hobart  College  Library. 

Greencastle,  Ind.  :  De  Pauw  University. 

Hanover,  N.  H.  :  Dartmouth  College  Library. 

Iowa  City,  Iowa  :  State  University  of  Iowa. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.  :  Cornell  University. 

Lincoln,  Neb. :  State  University  of  Nebraska. 

Marietta,  O. :  Marietta  College  Library. 

Middletown,  Conn. :  Wesleyan  University. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  :  Public  Library. 

Nashville,  Tenn. :  Vanderbilt  University. 

Newton  Centre,  Mass.  :  Newton  Theological  Institution. 

New  York,  N.  Y. :  Astor  Library. 

New  York,  N.  Y. :  The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  (Lexington 
Ave.  and  23d  St.) 
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New  York,  N.  Y.  :  Union  Theological  Seminary.  (1200  Park  Ave.) 
Olivet,  Eaton  Co.,  Mich. :  Olivet  College  Library. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  :  American  Philosophical  Society. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. :  The  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  :  The  Mercantile  Library. 

Providence,  R.  I.  :  Brown  University. 

Providence,  R.  I.  :  Providence  Athenaeum. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. :  Library  of  Rochester  University. 

Sewanee,  Tenn.  :  University  of  the  South. 

Springfield,  Mass.:  City  Library. 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala.  :  University  of  Alabama. 

University  of  Virginia,  Albemarle  Co.,  Va.  :  University  Library. 
Washington,  D.  C.  :  Library  of  Congress. 

Washington,  D.  C. :  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

Waterville,  Maine  :  Colby  University. 

Wellesley,  Mass. :  Wellesley  College  Library. 

Windsor,  Nova  Scotia  :  King’s  College  Library. 

Worcester,  Mass.  :  Free  Public  Library. 

[Number  of  subscribing  Institutions,  57.] 


To  THE  FOLLOWING  LIBRARIES  AND  INSTITUTIONS  HAVE  BEEN  SENT  COM¬ 
PLETE  sets  (Volumes  I. — XV.)  of  the  Transactions,  gratis. 

British  Museum,  London,  England. 

Royal  Asiatic  Society,  London. 

Philological  Society,  London. 

Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology,  London. 

India  Office  Library,  London. 

Bodleian  Library,  Oxford. 

Advocates’  Library,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Trinity  College  Library,  Dublin,  Ireland. 

Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Calcutta. 

Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

North-China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Shanghai. 

Japan  Asiatic  Society,  Yokohama. 

Public  Library  of  Victoria,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Sir  George  Grey’s  Library,  Cape  Town,  Africa. 

Reykjavik  College  Library,  Iceland. 

University  of  Christiania,  Norway. 

University  ofUpsala,  Sweden. 

Russian  Imperial  Academy,  St.  Petersburg. 

Austrian  Imperial  Academy,  Vienna. 
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Anthropologische  Gesellschaft,  Vienna. 

Biblioteca  Nazionale,  Florence,  Italy. 

Reale  Accademia  delle  Scienze,  Turin. 

Societd  Asiatique,  Paris,  France. 

Athenee  Oriental,  Paris. 

Curatorium  of  the  University,  Leyden,  Holland. 

Bataviaasch  Genootschap  van  Kunsten  en  Wetenschappen,  Batavia,  Java. 
Royal  Prussian  Academy  of  Sciences,  Berlin,  Germany. 

Royal  Saxon  Society  of  Sciences,  Leipzig. 

Royal  Bavarian  Academy  of  Sciences,  Munich. 

Deutsche  Morgenlandische  Gesellschaft,  Halle. 

Library  of  the  University  of  Ponn. 

Library  of  the  University  of  Jena. 

Library  of  the  University  of  Konigsberg. 

Library  of  the  University  of  Leipzig. 

Library  of  the  University  of  Tubingen. 

[Number  of  foreign  Institutions,  35.] 

[Total,  (279+57  +  35=)  371-1 


CONSTITUTION 


OF  THE 

AMERICAN  PHILOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 


Article  I.  —  Name  and  Object. 

1.  This  Society  shall  be  known  as  “The  American  Philological  Associa¬ 
tion.” 

2.  Its  object  shall  be  the  advancement  and  diffusion  of  philological 
knowledge. 


_  Article  II.  —  Officers. 

1.  The  officers  shall  be  a  President,  two  Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary  and 
Curator,  and  a  Treasurer. 

2.  There  shall  be  an  Executive  Committee  of  ten,  composed  of  the  above 
officers  and  five  other  members  of  the  Association. 

3.  All  the  above  officers  shall  be  elected  at  the  last  session  of  each  annual 
meeting. 

Article  III.  —  Meetings. 

1.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  or  at  such  other  place  as  at  a  preceding  annual  meeting  shall  be  deter¬ 
mined  upon. 

2.  At  the  annual  meeting,  the  Executive  Committee  shall  present  an  annual 
report  of  the  progress  of  the  Association. 

3.  The  general  arrangements  of  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting  shall 
be  directed  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

4.  Special  meetings  may  be  held  at  the  call  of  the  Executive  Committee,  when 
and  where  they  may  decide. 
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Article  IV. — Members. 

1 .  Any  lover  of  philological  studies  may  become  a  member  of  the  Association 
by  a  vote  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  payment  of  five  dollars  as  initia¬ 
tion  fee,  which  initiation  fee  shall  be  considered  the  first  regular  annual  fee. 

2.  There  shall  be  an  annual  fee  of  three  dollars  from  each  member,  failure  in 
payment  of  which  for  two  years  shall  ipso  facto  cause  the  membership  to  cease. 

3.  Any  person  may  become  a  life  member  of  the  Association  by  the  payment 
of  fifty  dollars  to  its  treasury,  and  by  vote  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Article  V.  —  Sundries. 

1.  All  papers  intended  to  be  read  before  the  Association  must  be  submitted 
to  the  Executive  Committee  before  reading,  and  their  decision  regarding  such 
papers  shall  be  final. 

2.  Publications  of  the  Association,  of  whatever  kind,  shall  be  made  only  under 
the  authorization  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Article  VI.  —  Amendments. 

Amendments  to  this  Constitution  may  be  made  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of 
those  present  at  any  regular  meeting  subsequent  to  that  in  which  they  have 
been  proposed. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 


The  annually  published  “  Proceedings  ”  of  the  American  Philo¬ 
logical  Association  contain  an  account  of  the  doings  at  the  annual 
meeting,  brief  abstracts  of  the  papers  read,  reports  upon  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Association,  and  lists  of  its  officers  and  members. 

The  annually  published  “  Transactions  ”  give  the  full  text  of 
such  articles  as  the  Executive  Committee  decide  to  publish.  The 
Proceedings  are  bound  with  them  as  an  Appendix. 

The  following  tables  show  the  authors  and  contents  of  the  first 
sixteen  volumes  of  Transactions  : 

1869-1870.  — Volume  I. 

Hadley,  J.  :  On  the  nature  and  theory  of  the  Greek  accent. 

Whitney,  W.  D.  :  On  the  nature  and  designation  of  the  accent  in  Sanskrit. 
Goodwin,  W.  W. :  On  the  aorist  subjunctive  and  future  indicative  with  ottus 
and  oxj  jjLT]. 

Trumbull,  J.  Hammond:  On  the  best  method  of  studying  the  North  American 
languages. 

Haldeman,  S.  S. :  On  the  German  vernacular  of  Pennsylvania. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  the  present  condition  of  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of 
language. 

Lounsbury,  T.  R.  :  On  certain  forms  of  the  English  verb  which  were  used  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

Trumbull,  J.  Hammond :  On  some  mistaken  notions  of  Algonkin  grammar,  and 
on  mistranslations  of  words  from  Eliot’s  Bible,  etc. 

VanName,  A.  :  Contributions  to  Creole  grammar. 

Proceedings  of  the  preliminary  meeting  (New  York,  1868),  of  the  first  annual 
session  (Poughkeepsie,  1869).  and  of  the  second  annual  session  (Rochester, 
1870). 

1871.— Volume  II. 

Evans,  E.  W.  :  Studies  in  Cymric  philology. 

Allen,  F.  D. :  On  the  so-called  Attic  second  declension. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  Strictures  on  the  views  of  August  Schleicher  respecting  the 
nature  of  language  and  kindred  subjects. 

Hadley,  J. :  On  English  vowel  quantity  in  the  thirteenth  century  and  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth. 

March,  F.  A. :  Anglo-Saxon  and  Early  English  pronunciation. 

Bristed,  C.  A.  :  Some  notes  on  Ellis’s  Early  English  Pronunciation. 
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Trumbull,  J.  Hammond  :  On  Algonkin  names  for  man. 

Greenough,  J.  B.  :  On  some  forms  of  conditional  sentences  in  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Sanskrit. 

Proceedings  of  the  third  annual  session,  New  Haven,  1871. 

1872.  — Volume  III. 

Evans,  E.  W. :  Studies  in  Cymric  philology. 

Trumbull,  J.  Hammond:  Words  derived  from  Indian  languages  of  North 
America. 

Hadley,  J. :  On  the  Byzantine  Greek  pronunciation  of  the  tenth  century,  as 
illustrated  by  a  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

Stevens,  W.  A. :  On  the  substantive  use  of  the  Greek  participle, 

Bristed,  C.  A.  :  Erroneous  and  doubtful  uses  of  the  word  such. 

Hartt,  C.  F. :  Notes  on  the  Lingoa  Geral,  or  Modern  Tupi  of  the  Amazonas. 
Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  material  and  form  in  language. 

March,  F.  A. :  Is  there  an  Anglo-Saxon  language  ? 

March,  F.  A. :  On  some  irregular  verbs  in  Anglo-Saxon. 

Trumbull,  J.  Hammond:  Notes  on  forty  versions  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  Algon¬ 
kin  languages. 

Proceedings  of  the  fourth  annual  session,  Providence,  1872. 

1873.  — Volume  IV. 

Allen,  F.  D. :  The  Epic  forms  of  verbs  in  dco. 

Evans,  E.  W.  :  Studies  in  Cymric  philology. 

Hadley,  J. :  On  Koch’s  treatment  of  the  Celtic  element  in  English. 

Haldeman,  S.  S. :  On  the  pronunciation  of  Latin,  as  presented  in  several  recent 
grammars. 

Packard,  L.  R. :  On  some  points  in  the  life  of  Thucydides, 

Goodwin,  W.  W. :  On  the  classification  of  conditional  sentences  in  Greek 
syntax. 

March,  F.  A.  :  Recent  discussions  of  Grimm’s  law. 

Lull,  E.  P. :  Vocabulary  of  the  language  of  the  Indians  of  San  Bias  and 
Caledonia  Bay,  Darien. 

Proceedings  of  the  fifth  annual  session,  Easton,  1873. 

1874.  —  Volume  V. 

Tyler,  W.  S. :  On  the  prepositions  in  the  Homeric  poems. 

Harkness,  A.  :  On  the  formation  of  the  tenses  for  completed  action  in  the  Latin 
finite  verb. 

Haldeman,  S.  S.:  On  an  English  vowel-mutation,  present  in  cag,  keg. 

Packard,  L.  R. :  On  a  passage  in  Homer’s  Odyssey  (x.  81-86). 

Trumbull,  J.  Hammond :  On  numerals  in  American  Indian  languages,  and  the 
Indian  mode  of  counting. 

Sewall,  J.  B. :  On  the  distinction  between  the  subjunctive  and  optative  modes 
,  in  Greek  conditional  sentences. 
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Morris,  C.  D. :  On  the  age  of  Xenophon  at  the  time  of  the  Anabasis. 

Whitney,  W.  B.  :  $v<rei  or  0eVet  —  natural  or  conventional  ? 

Proceedings  of  the  sixth  annual  session,  Hartford,  1874. 

1875.  — Volume  VI. 

Harkness,  A. :  On  the  formation  of  the  tenses  for  completed  action  in  the  Latin 
finite  verb. 

Haldeman,  S.  S.  :  On  an  English  consonant-mutation,  present  in  proof  prove. 
Carter,  F. :  On  Begemann’s  views  as  to  the  weak  preterit  of  the  Germanic  verbs. 
Morris,  C.  D. :  On  some  forms  of  Greek  conditional  sentences. 

Williams,  A. :  On  verb-reduplication  as  a  means  of  expressing  completed  action. 
Sherman,  L.  A. :  A  grammatical  analysis  of  the  Old  English  poem  “  The  Owl 
and  the  Nightingale.” 

Proceedings  of  the  seventh  annual  session,  Newport,  1875. 

1876.  -Volume  VII. 

Gildersleeve,  B.  L. :  On  el  with  the  future  indicative  and  eav  with  the  subjunctive 
in  the  tragic  poets. 

Packard,  L.  R. :  On  Grote’s  theory  of  the  structure  of  the  Iliad. 

Humphreys,  M.  W. :  On  negative  commands  in  Greek. 

Toy,  C.  H. :  On  Hebrew  verb-etymology. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  A  botanico-philological  problem. 

Goodwin,  W.  W.  :  On  shall  and  should  in  protasis,  and  their  Greek  equivalents. 
Humphreys,  M.  W. :  On  certain  influences  of  accent  in  Latin  iambic  trimeters. 
Trumbull,  J.  Hammond:  On  the  Algonkin  verb. 

Haldeman,  S.  S. :  On  a  supposed  mutation  between  /  and  u. 

Proceedings  of  the  eighth  annual  session,  New  York,  1876. 


1877.— Volume  VIII. 

Packard,  L.  R. :  Notes  on  certain  passages  in  the  Phaedo  and  the  Gorgias  of 
Plato. 

Toy,  C.  H. :  On  the  nominal  basis  of  the  Hebrew  verb. 

Allen,  F.  D. :  On  a  certain  apparently  pleonastic  use  of  u>s. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  the  relation  of  surd  and  sonant. 

Holden,  E.  S. :  On  the  vocabularies  of  children  under  two  years  of  age. 
Goodwin,  W.  W. :  On  the  text  and  interpretation  of  certain  passages  in  the 
Agamemnon  of  Aeschylus. 

Stickney,  A.  :  On  the  single  case-form  in  Italian. 

Carter,  F. :  On  Willmann’s  theory  of  the  authorship  of  the  Nibelungenlied. 
Sihler,  E.  G. :  On  Herodotus’s  and  Aeschylus’s  accounts  of  the  battle  of  Salamis. 
Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  the  principle  of  economy  as  a  phonetic  force. 

Carter,  F. :  On  the  Kiirenberg  hypothesis. 

March,  F.  A.  :  On  dissimilated  gemination. 

Proceedings  of  the  ninth  annual  session,  Baltimore,  1877. 
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1878.  —Volume  IX. 

Gildersleeve,  B.  L.  :  Contributions  to  the  history  of  the  articular  infinitive. 
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Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Tuesday,  July  13,  1886. 

The  Eighteenth  Annual  Session  was  called  to  order  at  3.15  p.  m., 
in  the  Botanical  Lecture-Room  of  Sage  College,  Cornell  University, 
by  the  President  of  the  Association,  Professor  Tracy  Peck,  of  Yale 
College. 

The  Secretary,  Professor  John  H.  Wright,  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  presented  the  following  report  of  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  :  — 

a.  The  Committee  had  elected  as  members  of  the  Association : 1 

F.  F.  Abbott,  Tutor  in  Latin,  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

George  W.  Bingham,  Principal  of  Pinkerton  Academy,  Derry,  N.  H. 

James  Black,  Assistant  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  University  of  Missouri, 
,  Columbia,  Mo. 

R.  E.  Blackwell,  Professor  of  English  and  French,  Randolph-Macon  College, 
Ashland,  Va. 

R.  W.  Boodle,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Charles  F.  Bradley,  Professor  in  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  Evanston,  Ill. 

George  P.  Bristol,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek,  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 
Matthew  H.  Buckham,  President  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vt. 
Henry  C.  Cameron,  Professor  of  Greek,  College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Frank  A.  Christie,  Fellow  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Edward  B.  Clapp,  Professor  of  Greek,  Illinois  College,  Jacksonville,  Ill. 

Samuel  Ives  Curtiss,  Professor  in  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Manuel  J.  Drennan,  Professor  of  English,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

S.  F.  Emerson,  Professor  of  Greek  and  German,  University  of  Vermont,  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vt. 

Arthur  Fairbanks,  Tutor  in  Greek,  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

William  Gallagher,  Principal  of  Williston  Seminary,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

Albert  Eugene  George,  South  Groveland,  Essex  Co.,  Mass. 

J.  E.  Goodrich,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Lee  L.  Grumbine,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

Arthur  P.  Flail,  Professor  of  Latin,  Drury  College,  Springfield,  Mo. 

1  In  this  list  are  included  the  names  of  all  persons  elected  at  the  Eighteenth 
Annual  Session  of  the  Association. 
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William  McD.  Halsey,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

John  H.  Hewitt,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Williams  College,  Williamstown, 
Mass. 

Horace  A.  Hoffman,  Professor  of  Greek,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind. 
C.  F.  Johnson,  Professor  of  English,  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

Alexander  Kerr,  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

J.  J.  McCook,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn. 
William  A.  Merrill,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Belmont  College,  College 
Hill,  O. 

James  M.  Milne,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Cortland  Normal  School,  Cort¬ 
land,  N.  Y. 

Edward  P.  Morris,  Professor  of  Latin,  Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass. 
James  King  Newton,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  O. 
S.  Stanhope  Orris,  Professor  of  Greek,  College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Edwin  Post,  Professor  of  Latin,  De  Pauw  University,  Greencastle,  Ind. 

Herbert  Weir  Smyth,  Fellow-by-Courtesy  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

John  Phelps  Taylor,  Professor  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Andover,  Mass. 
George  M.  Wahl,  Thayer  Academy,  Braintree,  Mass. 

Andrew  F.  West,  Professor  of  Latin,  College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

S.  Ross  Winans,  Professor  of  Greek,  College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Andrew  C.  White,  Instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

b.  The  Proceedings  for  the  Seventeenth  Annual  Session,  July,  1885,  and  the 
Transactions  for  the  same  year  (Vol.  XVI.)  were  published  on  the  day  of  making 
the  report  (July  13,  1886). 

At  3.20  p.  m.,  the  reading  of  communications  was  begun.  At  this 
time  there  were  about  thirty  members  present ;  at  subsequent  meet¬ 
ings  the  number  of  persons  averaged  forty. 

1.  Hebrew  Words  in  the  Latin  Glossary  Codex  Sangallensis  912, 
by  Mr.  Cyrus  Adler,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

In  the  introduction  to  his  paper  on  Latin  Glossaries,  with  especial  reference  to 
the  Codex  Sangallensis  912  (Transactions  of  the  American  Philological  Associa¬ 
tion,  Vol.  XV.,  pp.  124-228),  Dr.  Minton  Warren  remarks  (p.  126)  :  “Most  of 
the  words  are  Latin;  hot  a  few  Hebrew  words  and  proper  names,  however, 
occur,  due  to  ecclesiastical  sources.”  This  remark  led  me  to  a  study  of  these 
Hebrew  words  and  names.  So  small  a  list  can,  of  course,  furnish  but  little  basis 
for  the  pronunciation  of  Hebrew,  or  its  transcription  in  Latin;  yet  such  a  collec¬ 
tion  may  be  valuable,  and  is  certainly  interesting  for  etymology  and  pronunciation 
of  both  Hebrew  and  Latin.1 

1  Compare,  for  instance,  Carl  Siegfried,  Die  Aussprache  des  Hebraischen  bei  Hie¬ 
ronymus  (Zeitschrift  fur  die  Alttestamentliche  Wissenschaft,  1884,  pp.  34-83). 
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A.  1.  Abba:  pater.  Aramean  form.  107.  Adonai:  dominus  signifi¬ 

cant.  'JIN.  132.  Adam:  porticum.  Hebrew  Dp-lKi  written  also  defectively 
DpN-’  a  porch,  especially  the  temple  (cf  I  Kings  6:3,  7:6;  Joel  2:17;  II 
Chronicles  15:8,  HITT  D^IK).  Jerome  transcribes  this  word  in  the  same  way 
(cf  Siegfried,  p.  36).  134.  Aeden  :  dilitias.  This  is  the  later  use  of  pjb  and 

is,  of  course,  secondary ;  edinu,  in  Babylonian,  means  simply  ‘  field.’  226 
and  227.  Alma:  virgo  sancta,  Hebreum  est;  aalma:  virgo.  The  note  on  these 
words  is  as  follows :  “  Neubauer  says  aalma  is  a  mere  repetition  of  the  previous 
Hebrew  word.  The  double  a  he  thinks  is  introduced  on  account  of  the  guttural 
sound  of  the  d  (Ellis).”  It  seems  much  more  likely,  however,  that  the  glosses 
are  transposed;  that  aalma  is  for  HD^n.  with  the  article,  and  should  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  virgo  sancta;  while  alma  is  for  and  means  simply  virgo.  The 

transliteration  of  the  article  preceding  an  initial  guttural  by  aa  is  not  uncommon. 
Thus  Jerome  renders  DltfH  by  aadam ,  by  aagab  (cf  Siegfried,  p.  36). 

B.  22.  Babil :  confusio.  This,  of  course,  follows  the  punning  etymology  in 

Genesis  11:9,  from  Bab-ili  means  ‘gate  of  God.’  We  have  it  written  in 

the  non-Shemitic  Babylonian  texts,  ka  dingira.  47.  Bartholomew :  filius  scs 
pendentes  aquas.  Note :  “  Bartholomaeus  filius  suspendentis  aquas.  Cf.  Ball. 
MS.,  Bartholomaeus  filius  suspendentis  aquas  vel  filius  suspendentis  me.  Syrum 
est  non  Hebreum.”  This  is  quite  correct;  the  name  is  Syriac,  and  not  Hebrew. 
The  name  is  not  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  has  usually  been  explained  by 
‘son  of  Tholmai.’  The  name  Talmai  occurs  in  Numbers  13:22.  But  telim 
(D^H)  also  occurs  in  Samaritan  and  in  Aramean.  The  passage  in  Genesis 
49 :  5,  D'HK  pjJDt?,  ‘  Simeon  and  Levi  are  brothers,’  is  rendered  by  the 
Targums  pD7i"l  pflX.  As  Simeon  and  Levi  were  both  sons  of  Leah,  most  trans¬ 
lators  render  ‘  own  brothers,’  ‘  leibliche  Briider.’  Levy,  in  his  dictionary  of  the 
Targumin,  renders  ‘  kiihn,  muthig,’  and  derives  it  from  Gr.  ToXfxrjpbs,  ToXfi-qeis. 
Assyriologists,  as  a  rule,  acquiesced  in  the  former  translation  ( cf  Delitzsch  in 
Smith’s  Chaldaische  Genesis,  p.  272;  Haupt,  Sumerische  Familiengesetze,  p.  24, 
note;  Akkadische  Sprache,  XXXIV.).  Recently,  however,  a  passage  has  been 
pointed  out  to  me  which  may  throw  some  doubt  on  this  translation.  In  the 
barrel-inscription  of  Assurbanipal,  found  at  Aboo  Habbah  (VR  62:  11),  Samas- 
sum-ukin,  his  brother,  who  was  governor  of  Babylon,  and  who  is  generally  called 
ahu  nakru ,  usually  translated  ‘the  hostile  or  rebellious  brother,’  is  there  called 
ahu  talimu.  So  that  it  is  not  impossible  that  talimu  is  a  variant  of  n'akrii ,  and 
may  perhaps  mean  ‘step-brother’  or  ‘foster-brother.’  At  all  events,  a  good  deal, 
if  not  all,  the  material  for  an  understanding  of  this  name  is  now  in.  The  curious 
meaning,  filius  suspendentis  aquas,  is  false,  and  is  gained  by  dividing  it  up  into 
'd  "o.  57.  Belzebub :  vir  muscorum.  313!  66.  Belfecor:  simula¬ 
crum  Priapi.  Note:  Beelphegor  simulacrum  =  ?  *7^3? 

C.  8.  Cannon :  regula.  Assyr.  qanu ,  ‘  reed.’  588.  Corsam :  divinans 
“Bod.  cossam  =  divinans  Amplon.  288,  165,  cossam.  Loewe,  Prod.  342,  pro¬ 
poses  cossens  .=  consens :  divinas,  but  the  word  is  Hebrew.  Cf  Cosam,  which 
DeVit  Onomasticon  derives  from  Hebrew  Kas&m,  h.  e.  divinavit  ut  divinantem 
significet.”  Demner=Dpp;  lot=DDp.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  corsam 
might  be  a  good  Syriac  form.  In  Semetic,  double  D  or  J  is  sometimes  resolved 
to  j's  or  rn;  for  instance,  S'PDI'ID  for  &OD,  ‘throne,’  and  arnabu  for  annabu , 
‘hare.’ 
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D.  ii.  Dabir:  oraculum.  This  is,  of  course,  Tin,  one  of  the  most  sacred 
parts  of  the  temple.  Jerome  gives  the  same  transcription. 

E.  14.  Effeta:  adaperire.  Cf  Loewe,  G.  N.  151,  “efficia:  adaperire  (, effeta 
glossae  ‘  asbestos  ’  quod  non  dubito  quin  verum  sit,  cum  in  interpretamento  latere 
videatur  pariendi  vocabulum),  but  Hildebrand  E  31  n.  had  already  recognized  in 
effeta  the  Hebrew  epheta ,  which  Du  Cange  explains  by  adaperire  P  I  would  add 
that  this  supposed  Hebrew  word  must,  of  course,  be  referred  to  Mark  7 :  34. 
“And  looking  up  to  heaven  he  sighed,  and  saith  unto  him,  <=< p(pa6a;  that  is,  be 
opened.”  Jerome  gives  ephphetha ,  and  refers  to  this  passage.  Kautzsch  (Gram- 
matik  des  Biblisch-Aramaischen.  Leipzig,  1884,  p.  10)  explains  this  as  an 
Ethpe’el  form,  i.  e.  for  nilpilK.  109.  Ephot :  T)3i$.  See  Glossary,  for  defini¬ 
tion. 

F.  65.  Farisei:  divisi.  from  Ho  separate.’ 

G.  2.  Gabrihel :  fortitudo  dei.  Jerome  does  not  insert  the  h. 

Ii.  10.  Hato  :  mendax.  Note:  “  Hebrew  hato,  ‘  a  sinner,’  suggested  through 
Ellis  by  Neubauer.”  I  consider  this  doubtful.  61.  Hebrei:  transgressores. 
T3p.  96.  Hierosolisma :  visis  pacis  ( cf  101).  This  etymology  presupposes 
the  derivation  of  the  first  part  of  D/i^lT  from  the  stem  HKT  The  name  Jeru¬ 
salem  occurs  in  Assyrian  as  Ur-sa-li-im-mu,  and  the  ur  may  be  the  Akkadian 
word  for  1  city,’  also  found  in  Ur  Kasdim. 

I.  8.  I^bin :  intellectus.  fT.  13.  Iacobus:  subplantator. 

L.  100.  Libani :  potentes  seculi  et  fortes.  I  consider  the  note  on  this  word 
very  doubtful. 

M.  47.  Maranathema :  in  adventum  domini  (cf  Kautzsch,  12)  Aramean. 
58.  Messias :  unctus  id  est  christus.  TTtyD.  109.  Mihahel :  qui  sicut  deus 
S&O'D.  (So  Je  rome.) 

N.  9.  Nazareus:  sanctus.  TTJ.  10.  Nablum:  quod  Graece  spalateriu. 
This  is  probably  the  Hebrew  SlU,  a  musical  instrument  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  Psalms.  Gr.  vafiAa,  vavAa.  25.  Nardum :  pysticum.  TU. 

O.  "184.  Osanna:  salvificat  vel  salvum  facit.  ^3  njTtyin. 

P.  62.  Pharisei :  divisi,  separati.  tins.  208.  Pellex:  succuba,  quae  lo 
alterius  nubet. 

R.  13.  Rama:  excelsa.  HDT  This  is  a  correct  etymology  of  the  Palestinian 
city  Ramah.  15.  Raphahel:  nuntius  dei.  7X3T  16.  Rabbi:  magister 
syre.  ’3T  22.  Racha :  inanis,  vacuus,  vanus  —  paKa.  Matt.  5:22.  p’T 

(Cf  Kautzsch.)  23.  Sambucistra:  qui  in  cythara  rustica  canit.  24.  Sam- 
bucus :  saltatur.  25.  Sambuce :  genus  symphoniarum  in  musicis.  For  all  these 
compare  Heb.  f\D13DD.  34.  Sabbatum :  requi^s.  fCty.  40.  Satan: 
adversarius,  transgressor.  50.  Saturn :  mo dium  semis.  See  the  note. 

55.  Saducei:  justeficati.  D'pHV.  ’  56.  Sabaoth :  exercituum  sive  vertutum. 

(Cf  Siegfried,  p.  50.)  57.  Saulus :  temptatio  vel  scuritas., 

58.  Samaritae :  custodes.  p*lDty.  97.  Scelet :  untiae  pondus  est.  *7pty. 
176.  Stephanus :  norma  vestra.  a  kind  of  metathesis  for  See 

the  note.  189.  Sidonia :.  clamide  syriae.  jlTi*  (Hunting,  i.  e.  Fishing  city). 
223.  Sion:  specula.  This  gloss  furnishes  a  very  good  etymology  for  the  name 
Zion.  It  evidently  is  the  word  jPVj  found  in  plural  in  Jer.  31  :  21,  meaning 
‘mark.’  Jerome  transcribes  the  form  in  Jeremiah,  Sionim ;  and  it  is,  accord¬ 
ingly,  not  impossible  that  this  word  and  the  name  Zion  are  identical.  We  may 
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infer,  therefore,  either  that  |V¥  is  an  incorrect  vocalization,  or  else  that  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  vowel  is  to  be  explained  as  the  result  of  dialectical  influence. 
235.  Simon :  pene  meore  vel  obediens.  gDW. 

U.  203.  Ur:  incendium.  *T)X. 

Remarks  were  made  upon  the  paper  by  Dr.  Isaac  H.  Hall. 

2.  The  Birds  of  Aristophanes  :  a  Theory  of  Interpretation,  by 
Professor  W.  S.  Scarborough,  of  Wilberforce  University,  Wilber- 
force,  O. 

After  briefly  portraying  some  of  the  features  of  the  old  Attic  Comedy,  and  of 
the  earlier  works  of  Aristophanes,  the  speaker  presented  several  of  the  theories, 
current  among  scholars,  in  explanation  of  the  object  of  the  Birds  (K.  O.  Muller, 
Schlegel,  Kochly,  Siivern,  Clark,  Kennedy,  Green,  Felton,  Symonds,  Mahaffy). 
The  theory  of  Siivern  was  defended  with  certain  modifications  suggested,  —  as  to 
location  of  kind,  and  identification  of  the  dramatis  personae.  The  character  of 
Alcibiades,  and  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  time  of  the  Sicilian  expedition  were  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  speaker  maintained  that  the  poet  desired  to  reprove  the  people  of 
Athens  for  their  inordinate  ambition,  to  condemn  their  litigious  spirit  and  their 
schemes  of  universal  empire.  The  purpose  of  this  play  is  as  specific  as  that  of 
any  other  work  of  Aristophanes,  though  less  clearly  and  fully  set  forth.  The 
conditions  of  the  time  demanded  vagueness  in  treatment,  and  a  concealment  of 
the  real  intent  of  the  piece. 

3.  The  Word  Election  in  American  Politics,  by  Professor  Fisk  P. 
Brewer,  of  Grinnell,  Iowa ;  read,  in  the  author’s  absence,  by  the 
Secretary. 

Election,  in  a  political  sense,  was  formerly  limited  to  ‘the  act  of  choosing  a 
a  person  to  fill  an  office  or  employment.’  The  new  sense,  not  yet  recognized  in 
dictionaries,  is  a  voting  at  the  polls  to  ratify  or  reject  a  proposed  measure.  The 
first  known  example  of  its  use  is  in  the  Constitution  of  Delaware,  1831.  It 
is  found  in  the  more  recent  Constitutions  and  laws  of  several  of  the  United 
States  (Tennessee  constitutional  convention,  1834;  Ohio,  1851),  and  is  now  uzed 
freely  in  regard  to  voting  on  such  matters  as  farm-fencing,  public  libraries,  issu¬ 
ing  of  bonds  and  prohibiting  of  saloons. 

The  uzage  is  not  yet  familiar  in  England.  An  English  writer  in  the  Quarterly 
Review,  Oct.  1884,  is  consequently  led  into  a  mistake  in  speaking  of  constitu¬ 
tional  amendments  in  America.  The  language  of  the  New  Jersey  Constitution  of 
1844,  “the  people,  at  a  special  election  to  be  held  for  that  purpose  only,  shall 
ratify  and  approve,”  he  interprets  as  implying  that  for  ratification  ther  is  to  be  “a 
special  legislature  specially  elected  for  the  purpose  of  giving  or  refusing  it.” 
Ther  is  no  special  legislature  :  the  people  vote  directly  “yes”  or  “no.” 

4.  Contributions  to  the  Grammar  of  the  Cypriote  Inscriptions,  by 
Professor  Isaac  H.  Hall,  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York, 
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The  speaker  presented  a  specimen  of  the  Formenlehre  of  the  Cypriote  inscrip¬ 
tions,  the  whole  subject  to  be  embodied  in  a  paper  nearly  completed.  The  speci¬ 
men  included  the  personal  pronouns,  with  a  few  adjective  pronouns.  Since  the 
presentation  of  the  specimen,  however,  other  inscriptions  have  been  discovered ; 
and  it  seems  best  to  withhold  the  paper  until  the  new  material  can  be  worked  up. 

Remarks  upon  the  paper  were  made  by  Dr.  H.  W.  Smyth,  and  in 
reply  by  Professor  Hall. 

5.  Ashtoreth,  the  Canaanitish  Goddess;  a  New  Etymology  pro¬ 
posed,  by  Professor  James  S.  Blackwell,  of  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

The  revisers  of  the  Old  Testament  have  ejected  from  the  English  version  the 
word  “grove”  or  “groves,”  and  retained  the  Hebrew  ’Ashera  and  ’Asherim, 
adding  the  cautious  conjecture  :  “  Probably  the  wooden  symbols  of  a  goddess 
Asherah.”  The  etymology  of  ’Asher-a  and  'Ashtoreth  has  given  rise  to  many 
attempts  at  solution.  The  LXX  has  rendered  ’Asherd  by  ’A ardprr]  (II  Chron. 
15  :  16).  Schlottman  (Riehm’s  Handworterb.  des  bibl.  Alterth.,  1884, 4  s.  v.  Asch- 
toreth)  says :  “  Astarte  und  Aschera  [sind]  die  beiden  im  A.  T.  gewohnlichen 
Namen  der  grossen  kanaanitischen  Gottin.”  Canon  Rawlinson  (note  on  Ex. 
34:  i3,  Ellicott’s  Commentaries),  believes  “the  very  name  Asherah  was  a  modifi¬ 
cation  of  Ashtoreth  or  Astarte.”  The  original  identity  of  the  two  names  is  all 
but  universally  admitted.  Frequent  mention  of  'Ashtoreth  (Ishtar)  is  found  in 
the  Assyrian  (Schrader,  Keilinschr.  und  das  A.  T.,  p.  1 76 2) ,  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  name  came  westward  from  the  Tigris  (Lenormant,  Origines 
de  l’Histoire,  p.  89).  The  symbol  of  'Ashtoreth  was  a  mass  of  wood,  like  a  tree, 
planted  in  the  ground  (Jud.  6:  26;  II  Kings  7  :  10;  Deut.  6  :  21);  that  is,  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  without  root  so  planted.  Various  interpretations  have  been  given 
of  the  meaning  of  these  symbols.  Schlottmann  regards  her  as  a  dea  multiformis , 
representing  the  receptive,  bearing  principle,  in  opposition  to  Ba'al,  the  active, 
producing  principle.  Rawlinson  thinks  the  symbols  as  “probably  emblematic  of 
the  productive  powers  of  nature.”  Gesenius  regards  ’Ashera  as  the  Goddess  of 
Fortune.  In  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  Ishtar  is  called  the  Ruler  of  the  Battle, 
the  Princess  of  the  Gods,  the  Mother  of  the  Gods  (um  ill),  etc. 

Considered  etymologically,  Gesenius  derives  'Ashtoreth  from  the  Persian,  an 
opinion  shared  by  Movers,  Fiirst,  Gotch  in  Smith’s  Bible  Diet.,  and  many  others. 
Nicholson  (Alexander’s  Kitto’s  Cyclop.)  calls  it  the  “  best  etymology.”  Lenor- 
mant  makes  it  cognate  with  ’Ashshur.  Gesenius  takes  (‘  to  be  prosperous  ’) 
as  the  origin  of  ’Ashera.  Schlottmann  makes  ’Asheri  and  'Ashtoreth  doublets 
from  (‘to  unite’)  “mit  Beziehung  sowol  auf  die  Zeugung,  als  auf  die  das 
ganze  Weltall  zusammenbindende  Macht.”  Schrader  says  that  'Ashtoreth  is 
hardly  a  Semitic  divinity,  and  that  no  satisfactory  derivation  can  be  found  in  the 
Semitic  languages.  On  account  of  the  termination  tar,  he  would  refer  the  word 
to  the  Turanian  family.  Now,  I  venture  the  conjecture  that  'Ashtoreth  (Aram- 
aized  from  'Ashtoreth,  cf  Ishtar  and  ’A arapTri)  is  explainable  as  an  example  of 
false  popular  etymology.  The  Assyrian  Ish-tar-at,  on  its  introduction. into  the 
west,  was  to  the  Canaanites  an  unmeaning  sound.  In  the  homogeneous  Hebrew 
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the  intrusion  of  a  rootless  word  was  insufferable.  If  a  name  was  not  significant, 
it  was  referred  to  a  significant  root  (cf.  B&bel,  Moshe,  etc.).  Words,  like  Che- 
dorlaomer,  which  belonged  to  the  annalist  alone,  were  left  undisturbed  in  the 
written  record.  But  'Ashtoreth  was  a  popular  divinity,  whose  rites  were  even 
confounded  with  those  of  Yahveh.  The  popular  etymologist  explained  Ish-tar-at 
(f wood  of  service’),  a  compound, 'which,  by  the  laws  controlling  sibi¬ 
lants,  would  shift  to  'Asht&reth.  Tree-worship  preceded  Yahveh-worship.  The 
root  rnty  is  used  of  Yahveh-worship  especially,  and  the  first  revelation  of  Yahveh 
was  in  a  burning-bush.  Many  things  led  to  a  syncretistic  stage  of  worship.  We 
see  a  natural  explanation  of  the  “  groves  ”  set  up,  in  default  of  natural  groves, 
of  wooden  stelae ,  wherever  the  goddess  was  worshipped.  As  to  3  Ash  era,  this  is 
the  Semitic  form,  from  the  root  “WX  (‘to  go  before’),  found  in  Arabic  and 
Assyrian;  we  hence  see  the  fitness  of  her  appellations,  the  Princess  of  the  Gods, 
the  God  of  the  Morning  Star,  etc.  (cf  Jer.  7:  18).  In  the  oldest  records  Ishtar 
has  no  gender.  If  “USW  (‘to  precede  ’)  be  a  Semitic  translation  of  Ishtar,  we  may 
here  have  a  name  for  the  Supreme  Divinity  long  prior  to  the  anthropomorphic 
attribution  of  gender,  when  the  deity  was  both  father  and  mother,  as  in  the 
prayers  of  Theodore  Parker,  and  also  in  the  Elohistic  account  of  the  creation 
(Gen.  1 :  27)  :  “  And  God  created  man  in  his  own  image  .  .  .  male  and  female 
created  he  them.” 

Remarks  were  made  upon  this  paper  by  Professor  M.  Jastrow,  Jr., 
and  by  Mr.  C.  Adler. 

6.  The  Sources  of  Seneca’s  De  Beneficiis ,  by  Harold  N.  Fowler, 
Ph.D.,  of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  sources  of  Seneca’s  philosophical  writings  are  difficult  to  discover,  because 
he  does  not  follow  his  authorities  as  closely  as  Gicero  does.  The  books  de  Bene¬ 
ficiis  naturally  fall  into  three  divisions:  the  first,  books  I.-IV.,  the  second,  books 
V.  and  VI.,  the  third,  book  VII.  The  first  of  these  divisions  is  shown  by  internal 
evidence  and  comparison  with  passages  in  Cicero  de  Officiis,  to  be  based  upon  a 
work  of  Hekaton.  The  second  division  is  less  evidently  the  work  of  the  same 
mind;  but  it  shows  such  plain  evidence  of  being  derived  from  the  school  of 
Panaitios,  and  in  those  cases  in  which  any  disagreement  with  Panaitios  appears, 
the  very  disagreement  points  so  directly  to  Hekaton,  that  this  division  must  also 
be  attributed  to  him.  The  third  division  (Bk.  VII.)  agrees  so  well  in  all  respects 
with  what  precedes,  that  it  would  be  needless,  not  to  say  unscientific,  to  suppose 
that  -Seneca  drew  this  part  of  the  work  from  any  other  source  than  that  from 
which  the  rest  was  derived.  The  division  into  three  parts  was,  then,  probably  not 
original  with  Seneca.  The  work  of  Hekaton  from  which  Seneca  took  his  mate¬ 
rial  was  probably  the  one  entitled  7repi  KadijKovTos. 


The  Association  adjourned  to  8  p.m. 
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Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Tuesday,  July  13,  1886. 
Evening  Session. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  at  8.15  p.  m. 

Through  Professor  W.  T.  Hewett,  of  Cornell  University,  Chairman 
of  the  local  committee  of  arrangements,  the  Association  was  invited, 
on  the  part  of  Messrs.  Henry  Morgan  and  other  citizens  of  Aurora, 
N.  Y.,  to  attend  a  reception  to  be  given  to  the  members  on  Wednes¬ 
day  afternoon,  July  14.  It  was  also  announced  that  the  various 
buildings,  and  collections  of  Cornell  University,  would  be  open  to 
the  Association  during  the  session. 

The  President,  after  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Professor 
Charles  D.  Morris,  made  a  brief  address  of  congratulation,  in  which 
he  took  occasion  to  explain  the.  omission  of  the  usual  Annual  Ad¬ 
dress,  caused  by  his  ill-health. 

The  reading  of  papers  was  then  continued. 

7.  The  Vowels  o  and  u  in  English,  by  Benjamin  W.  Wells,  Ph.  D., 
of  the  Friends’  School,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  read,  in  the  author’s 
absence,  by  Dr.  C.  P.  G.  Scott,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  paper  began  with  an  account  of  the  development  of  Old  Germanic  0  and 
u  in  English.  The  word-lists  were  said  to  show  that  no  Indo-Germanic  a  became 
u,  and  no  Indo-Germanic  ti  became  0  in  Old  Germanic.  All  Old  Germanic  0  were 
regarded  as  from  Indo-Germanic  a,, and  all  Old  Germanic  u  from  Indo-Germanic 
u.  The  development  of  these  two  sounds  in  English  was  nearly  identical;  both 
were  represented  in  OE.  by  0,  unless  followed  by  a  nasal,  when  both  became  u,  or 
unless  umlaut  changed  either  to  y.  Before  an  a ,  0,  u  in  a  following  syllable, 
however,  u  was  not  changed  to  0.  To  these  rules  there  were  found  but  eight 
exceptions. 

The  point  of  view  was  then  changed,  and  OE.  0,  u,  y  were  examined,  and  the 
origin  of  each  shown  in  detail;  and  in  a  third  section  their  development  in  New 
English  was  examined.  The  sounds  in  New  English  were  taken  as  the  basis  of 
comparison,  and  the  letters  noticed  subordinately.  Old  English  0  was  shown  to 
produce  seven  sounds  in  New  English,  as  may  be  heard  in  the  words  not ,  hole , 
storm ,  word ,  womb-,  should,  welkin.  These  sounds  were  spelled  0,  oa,  ou,  ow, 
u,  e,  with  small  regard  to  the  pronunciation.  OE.  u  and  y  were  treated  in  the 
same  manner. 

In  the  fourth  section  the  ne.  sounds  were  examined.  Those  of  lower  pitch 
than  a,  which  alone  were  treated  in  this  paper,  were  heard  in  all,  hole,  tool ,  and 
the  diphthong  owl.  The  OE.  sounds  from  which  they  proceeded,  and  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  their  development,  were  shown.  Thus  the  sound  heard  in  all  was  found 
to  be  used  for  OE.  a,  'ea,  0,  a,  often;  and  less  commonly  for  ae,.eo,  u,  ae,  ea,  eo,  0. 
In  almost  every  case,  99  out  of  104,  the  sound  was  found  before  or  after  r  or  e, 
or  where  g  or  w  had  been  absorbed  into  the  vowel.  The  spelling  of  the  sound 
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was  usually  ou  ( ozv ),  au  {aw),  but  o,  oa,  oo  also  occurred.  The  other  sounds 
were  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

In  the  fifth  section  the  source  of  the  New  English  letters  was  shown.  The 
letters  considered  were  au ,  aw,  o,  oa,  oe,  oo,  ou,  ow,  u,  ue.  They  were  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  sounds. 

In  this  paper,  and  in  the  author’s  papers  previously  published  (Transactions, 
Vols.  XII.  and  XVI.;  Anglia,  Vol.  VII.),  eve^y  Old  English  word  with  a  New 
English  equivalent,  and  every  New  English  word  that  can  be  traced  to  an  Old 
English  source,  has  been  classified,  both  in  its  sound  and  its  spelling.  There 
may  have  been  omissions,  but  the  intention  has  been  in  every  case  to  make  the 
word-lists  complete,  and  so  to  afford  a  complete  apparatus  for  the  further  study 
of  English  vowels. 

Dr.  Scott  made  a  few  remarks  upon  the  paper. 

8.  A  Translation  of  the  Katha  Upanishad,  by  Professor  William 
D.  Whitney,  of  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  speaker  laid  before  the  meeting  a  new  version  of  the  Upanishad;  but, 
instead  of  reading  it  through,  he  remarked  upon  the  Upanishad  literature  in  gen¬ 
eral,  in  its  relation  to  the  history  of  religious  thought  in  India,  and  set  forth 
briefly  the  grounds  of  special  importance  of  the  Katha.  The  work,  namely,  pro¬ 
fesses  to  contain  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  death,  coming  from  the  mouth  of 
Death  himself;  and  hence  it  cannot  help  giving  interesting  indications  as  to  the 
state  of  opinion  on  that  subject,  as  prevailing  at  its  period ;  and  particularly  as  to 
the  doctrine  of  transmigration  of  souls,  a  doctrine  wholly  unknown  to  the  Vedic 
hymns,  and  only  developing  itself  during  the  Upanishad  period.  Such  indica¬ 
tions  have  to  be  culled  out  and  put  together,  since  they  exist  in  the  little  treatise 
only  in  a  scattered  and  indefinite  form;  of  definite  statement  and  connected 
exposition  or  argument,  there  is  nothing  whatever.  Moreover,  it  is  altogether 
probable  that  the  text,  as  we  have  it,  is  composite,  and  of  different  age,  the 
Upanishad  part  of  it  having  been  added  to  a.  story  originally  intended  to  explain 
a  certain  ceremony  (the  trinaciketa')  to  be  performed  by  one  desiring  to  secure 
heaven.  Setting  aside  minor  inconsistencies,  the  doctrine  of  the  treatise  was,  by 
a  quotation  of  all  its  passages  bearing  upon  the  several  points,  shown  to  be  sub¬ 
stantially  as  follows :  that  those  who  have  a  satisfactory  record  in  this  life  go, 
after  death,  to  a  world  of  happiness,  in  which  they  enjoy  immortality;  while 
those  of  a  contrary  character  are  condemned  to  fall  again  and  again  under  the 
power  of  Death,  or  to  undergo  a  round  of  successive  existences,  in  both  living 
and  lifeless  forms.  That  is  to  say,  the  old  Vedic  heaven  remains,  to  be  tenanted 
by  the  worthy;  there  is  no  hell;  but  the  retribution  of  the  unworthy  is  beginning 
to  be  seen  in  an  exclusion  from  heaven  involving  the  renewal  of  life  on  the  earth. 
The  criterion  of  worthiness  or  unworthiness,  it  should  be  added,  is  rather  right 
knowledge  than  right  conduct.  The  differences  between  this  doctrine  and  the 
fully  worked-out  later  metempsychosis  are  obvious.  It  appears  impossible  to 
regard  the  element  of  metempsychosis  itself  as  having  a.  popular  origin,  as  devel- 
oping  by  any  natural  process  out  of  the  older  forms  of  Hindu  religion;  it  must 
have  been,  as  it  here  exhibits  itself,  rather  the  product  of  a  school  of  religious 
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philosophy  —  though  winning  afterward  a  general  currency  and  acceptation,  as  is 
testified  by  its  underlying  the  later  systems  of  philosophy,  including  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  Buddhism. 

9.  Provincialisms  of  the  “Dutch”  Districts  of  Pennsylvania,  by 
Lee  L.  Grumbine,  Esq.,  of  Lebanon,  Pa. ;  read,  in  the  author’s 
absence,  by  the  Secretary. 

The  locality  which  this  list  of  local  words  and  expressions  represents  is  that 
portion  of  Pennsylvania  geographically  marked  out  by  the  Delaware  River  and 
the  Allegheny  Mountains,  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line  on  the  south,  and  the  tier  of 
counties  bordering  on  New  York  on  the  north.  Of  course  within  this  territory 
there  are  exceptional  communities;  those,  namely,  in  which  the  Scotch-Irish  and 
the  Quaker  elements  prevail,  as  also  some  of  the  larger  cities.  The  writer 
attempted  no  more  than  to  gather  together  a  number  of  the  colloquial  expres¬ 
sions  that  are  common  among  the  common  people  of  this  district.  Most  of 
these  expressions,  as  might  be  supposed  by  one  who  knows  the  history  of  this 
part  of  the  country,  have  their  origin  in  the  German  language.  Thus  “Spritz,” 
from  spritzen,  to  ‘spatter’  or  ‘squirt,’  was  bodily  incorporated  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  schoolboy  into  his  English  vocabulary. 

“  Snitz,”  from  Schnitz ,  a  ‘slice,’  is  a  word  so  common  that,  the  village  grocer 
would  be  surprised  to  have  a  customer  ask  him  for  dried  apples;  while  “snitz 
un’knop’  ”  (from  Knopf,  a  ‘knob  ’  or  ‘button  ’),  as  well  the  name  as  the  thing,  is 
a  legacy  which  the  Teutonic  settlers  of  this  region  bequeathed  to  their  heirs  and 
assigns  forever.  The  word  “  knop’  ”  denotes  a  sort  of  dumpling,  whose  princi¬ 
pal  ingredients  are  eggs,  milk,  flour,  and  yeast,  which,  with  a  complement  of 
sliced  sweet-apples,  and  a  piece  of  ham  or  fresh  pork,  by  way  of  seasoning,  forms 
an  olla  podrida  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  It  is  still  a  favorite  dish,  and  its 
name  is  one  of  general  adoption,  only  second  in  extent  of  usage  to  the  now  cos¬ 
mopolitan  sour-kraut  itself. 

“  Speck  ”  is  the  hybrid  offspring  of  English  pronunciation  and  German  Speck 
(pronounced  schpeck),  the  generic -term  applied  to  all  kinds  of  fat  meat. 

“Spook,”  from  Spuk,  a  ‘ghost’  or  ‘ hobgoblin,’  although  used  by  Bulwer  in 
this  sense,  is,  in  this  region,  confined  for  the  most  part  to  the  descendants  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Germans. 

“Cellar-neck”  {Keller -hals)  is  frequently  heard  for  cellar-way;  and  “stove- 
plate  ”  ( Ofen-platte )  for  what  is  called  stove-hear.th  in  New  England. 

Kerosene  is  always  “  coal-oil,”  and  “  sulphur  ”  signifies,  not  the  mineral  which 
is  known  as  brimstone,  but  the  gas  which  escapes  from  a  coal  fire. 

In  the  third  person,  the  title  of  a  clergyman  is  used  in  the  same  direct  way  as 
that  of  a  physician.  It  is  not  Mr.  Dunbar,  nor  the  Rev.  Mr.  Schautz,  but  “  Rev. 
Dunbar  ”  and  “  Rev.  Schautz.” 

“  Dumb,”  from  dnmm ,  is  used  altogether  in  the  sense  of  ‘  stupid  ’  or  ‘  ignorant.’ 
To  speak  of  a  “dumb  ’’  lawyer  is  not  a  contradiction  of  terms. 

“  So  ”  signifies  without.  Mrs.  Krause  tells  her  neighbor,  Mrs.  Strause,  that  her 
hired  girl  left  her  this  morning  (Mrs.  K.  says  her  “maid  ”),  and  that  she  will  try 
to  get  along  “  so  ”  for  a  time. 

“  Wait  on”  is  almost  universally  used  instead  of  ‘wait  for.’  The  shopping  lady 
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is  obliged  to  “  wait  on  ”  the  clerk  who  is  occupied  with  a  prior  customer,  in  order 
to  be  waited  on  in  turn  by  him. 

Pennsylvania  horses  never  draw  a  load,  they  “haul”  it;  probably  from  holen , 
to  ‘  fetch  ’  or  1  bring.’ 

The  word  “  smart  ”  attributes  to  a  young  person  the  quality  of  moral  regularity, 
conveying  precisely  the  same  idea  that  the  word  “steady”  does  in  many  locali¬ 
ties.  When  used  in  connection  with  an  elderly  person,  it  implies  unusual  activity. 

The  next  to  the  last  of  anything  is  designated  as  “second  last.”  The  day  of 
the  week  on  which  a  certain  event  takes  place  is  put  in  the  plural  form,  e.  g. 
Christmas  comes  on  Saturdays  this  year.  “  Give  ”  largely  retains  the  meaning'  of 
geben ,  ‘  to  yield,’  as  “  give  a  good  crop,”  and  in  connection  with  the  weather  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  hear  “  give  rain  ”  or  “  give  snow.” 

In  “leave  ”  there  probably  lingers  a  trace  of  the  Saxon  lefan ,  the  word  being 
used  for  ‘  permit’;  and  probably  for  the  same  reason,  or  by  a  mere  sound  resem¬ 
blance  “left”  has  acquired  the  sense  of  let.  Very  often  a  bell  “goes”  when  it 
should  ring.  Piece-way  ”  of  course  signifies  a  part  of  the  way,  and  “  what  for  ” 
a  thing  is  supposed  to  be  equivalent  to  what  kind  of  a  thing. 

“Ain’t”  is  the  common  corruption  of  “it  is  not,”  or  “it  isn’t,”  wherever  the 
English  language  is  spoken;  but  when  it  is  used  interrogatively,  or  by  way  of 
introducing  a  sentence,  implying  “isn’t  it  so?”  or  when  it  assumes  the  still  more 
barbarous  form  of  “ain’t  not?”  persuasively  entreating  another’s  concession  to 
the  views  of  the  person  speaking,  some  sectional  peculiarity  may  be  claimed 
for  it. 

But  among  all  the  expressions  that  are  indigenous  to  this  territory,  and  used 
by  people  who  never  dream  that  they  are  speaking  German  with  English  words, 
perhaps  the  most  curious  specimens  are  afforded  by  the  singular  use  of  the  words 
“once,”  “still,”  “all,”  and  “already.”  A  remark  in  the  nature  of  a  request  or 
an  invitation  always  ends  with  the  word  “  once,”  e.  g.  “  Let  me  see  ‘  once,’  ” 
“John,  come  here  ‘once,’  ”  etc.  This  is  simply  the  German  idiom,  ein  Mai ,  angli¬ 
cized.  “  Still  ”  expresses  habit.  When  young  Miss  Society  tells  young  Miss  Accom¬ 
plishments  that  she  practises  her  piano  lesson  in  the  morning  “still,”  she  does 
not  mean  to  say  that  she  still  continues  to  do  so,  implying  a  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  her  friend,  but  simply  that  it  is  her  habit  to  perform  that  task  at  that 
time.  “Already  ”  is  a  sort  of  auxiliary  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  complete  the 
idea  of  the  past  tense.  “  I  came  this  morning  ‘  already.’  ”  It  has  its  equivalent 
in  the  German  schony  as  “all”  has  in  alle  —  all  gone.  “  The  funds  got  all  ”  would 
signify  that  the  treasury  was  exhausted.  It  would  be  as  difficult  for  the  ordinary 
native  to  realize  that  all  is  not  fully  equivalent  to  all  gone,  as  it  would  be  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  half  of  a  thing  is  the  whole.  The  writer  knew  a  temporary  coldness  to 
spring  up  between  two  most  estimable  ladies  (one  a  native,  and  the  other  a  “for¬ 
eigner  from  New  Jersey”),  which  is  mentioned  simply  to  show  the  peculiar  use 
of  this  word,  even  among  the  intelligent  and  educated.  Miss  A.  and  Miss  B. 
were  teachers  in  the  same  boarding-school,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  sharing  their 
good  things  to  eat.  “ Are  your  peaches  all?”  asked  the  native  one  day.  “All 
what?”  very  naturally  asked  the  foreigner.  “Why,  all;  are  they  all?”  expect¬ 
ing  if  they  were  “all,”  to  send  more.  “Really,  Miss  A.,  I  do  not  understand 
you;  I  have  some  yet.”  And  it  was  well  she  had,  for  she  received  no  more  from 
Miss  B.  But  they  speak  to  each  ether  again. 
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Remarks  were  made  upon  the  paper,  and  upon  the  topic  suggested, 
by  Professor  C.  F.  Smith,  Mr.  Cyrus  Adler,  Professor  S.  Hart,  and 
Professor  E.  B.  Clapp. 

10.  Notes  on  Homeric  Zoology,  by  Julius  Sachs,  Ph.  D.,  of  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

It  was  the  aim  of  the  paper  to  show  that  Buchholz,  in  that  section  of  his 
Homerische  Realien  entitled  “  Homerische  Zoologie,”  has  presented  neither  a 
complete  nor  an  undistorted  picture  of  animal-life  in  the  Homeric  age.  It  is  as 
unfair  to  assume  the  non-existence  of  certain  animal-types  in  the  Homeric  age 
from  their  absence  in  the  text  of  the  poems,  as  it  is  injudicious  to  presuppose  great 
familiarity  with  other  types,  mention  of  which  occurs  several  times.  For  from 
the  very  nature  of  epic  poetry  the  interest  in  the  animal-world  is  subordinated  to 
the  overpowering  interest  that  men  and  gods  excite.  Flence  they  constitute  but 
a  passing  element  in  the  actual  economy  of  the  poems,  whereas  they  are  promi¬ 
nently  employed  (i)  in  comparisons,  and  (2)  as  symbols  of  divinities,  as  tokens, 
miracles,  etc.  Some  of  the  statistical  results  attained  may  be  summarized  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Of  62  animal-names  recorded  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  but  20  (eliminat¬ 
ing  doubtful  cases)  occur  more  than  twice;  again,  31  of  the  62  species  are  never 
mentioned,  except  in  comparisons.  So  detailed  a  knowledge  of  the  animal- 
world,  however,  is  obvious  in  connection  with  various  rare  and  unusual  species 
that  the  omission  of  reference  to  numerous  other  well-known  types  on  the  shores 
of  the  Aegean  must  be  due  to  accident;  an  occasion  to  refer  to  their  character¬ 
istics  did  not  suggest  itself. 

Remarks  were  made  on  the  paper  by  Professor  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr. 

The  Association  adjourned  to  9  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  July  14. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Wednesday,  July  14,  1886. 

Morning  Session. 

The  President  called  the  Association  to  order,  and  the  reading  of 
communications  was  at  once  resumed,  at  9.20  a.  m. 

11.  The  Interrelations  of  the  Dialects  of  Northern  Greece,  by 
Herbert  Weir  Smyth,  Ph.  D.,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.1 

This  abstract  is  limited  to  a  presentation  of  the  chief  peculiarities  of  each 
cantonal  idiom,  and  to  a  brief  statement  of  the  results  attained  on  the  basis  of 
this  material :  — 

I.  Dialect  of  Thessaly. 

A.  Peculiarities  which  belong  specifically  to  Thessaly. 

I.  e  for  a  in  die.  2.  ou  for  co;  00  has  ceased  to  exist.  3.  a  for  t  in  k'is.  4.  $ 
for  6  in  epeip.  5.  rd  for  (pd  in  ’Ardoueiros.  6.  dS  for  5  in  iddiau.  7.  Gen.  sing. 
-0  deck  in  -oi.2  8.  Demonstr.  pron.  oue.  ‘  9.  Infin.  pass,  in  -adeiu.  10.  3  pi. 

1  Printed  in  full  in  the  American  Journal  of  Philology,  Vol.  VII.,  pp.  421-445. 

2  In  the  Pharsalian  inscr.  the  gen.  ends  in  -ov. 
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pass,  in  -vdeiv.  II.  Infin.  aor.  act.  in  -<reiv.  12.  p.a  for  §e.  13.  tiavxva  for 
SScpvr]  in  upx^cvxvucpopeicas.  1 3.  car  for  £  in  ep.(f>uv'iccoev.  14.  -ev  in  3  pi.  im- 
perf.  aorist  (eSoii/cae/i/ta). 

B.  Points  of  agreement  with  the  dialect  of  Boeotia. 

1.  e  for  a  in  depaos  (dupcos  also  in  Boeot.).  2.  ei  for  7].  3.  A  labial  for  a 

dental:  Thess.  ner0a,X(L  =  Boeot.  <J>erraXos.  4.  A  dental  surd  and  aspirate  in 
Thess.  =  a  double  dental  in  Boeot.  =  ac  in  Attic.  See  example  under  3.  5.  0 

for  t;  iyevovOo,  ecpuvypevdeiv  Thess.,  TrapyivvosvQ'rj,  eiroeicavOo  Boeot.  6.  eporos 
for  iparos.  7.  F  =  v  in  the  middle  of  a  word.  8.  puacos  =  pucpos  (gramm.) .  9. 

y ivvpai  for  yiyvopui  from  the  analogy  of  the  -vvpu  verbs.  The  change  must  have 
taken  place  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Asiatic  Aeolians.  10.  Dat.  pi.  cons, 
stems  in  -even  (also  Lesbian).  11.  Inf.  in  -epev  (not  Pharsalian),  Lesbian 
-pevai  and  -ev.  12.  Part.  perf.  Thess.  -ow,  Boeot.,  Lesb.  -wv.  This  is  one  of 
the  proofs  that  these  dialects  sprang  from  a  common  source.  13.  es  =  before 
a  cons.  Thess.,  Boeot.;  eas  in  B.  before  a  vowel  (in  Lesbian  e/c  before  a  cons., 

before  a  vowel).  14.  ev  for  eis.  15.  Patronymics  in  -eios,  10s.  16.  fie  X  in 

B.  fieiXopevos,  Thess.  fieXXeircu ;  B.  also  fio\  in  ficoX u,  Locrian  SeiXopai.  17-  ttoti 
B.,  Aeolic  -rrpos,  irpes.  1 8.  Doubling  of  a  before  r,  k,  %.  19.  Absence  of  ij/iXcoais. 

20.  r  for  a  before  vowels.  21.  Absence  of  v  icpeXv.  in  the  prose  inscriptions. 

C.  The  Thessalian  dialect  has  these  points  of  similarity  with  Asiatic-Aeolic  :  — 

I.  e  for  a  in  depaos.  2.  1  for  e  (ei)  as  in  Xidios.  3.  0  for  a  in  uv  =  ava.  4.  v  for 

0  in  &7rv.  5.  Assimilation  of  a  liquid  with  a  spirant,  ep.p.1.  6.  ac  for  <x  between 

vowels,  eaaeadeiv.  7.  Dat.  plur.  conson.  decl.  in  -eoci.  8.  Personal  pronoun 
a.p.p.4,  ap.p.eow;  Lesb.  a,p.p.e,  ap.p.eoov.  9.  Contract  verbs  are  treated  as  -/it  verbs; 
not  in  Boeotian  inscriptions.  10.  Part.  perf.  act.  in  -ow,  Lesb*  -aov.  11.  Part,  of 
the  substantive  verb  in  eovu=  iwv,  Lesb.  and  Boeot.  12.  Article  ol,  ai.  13.  ia 
for  Doric  and  Ionic  pla;  cf.  Goth,  si,  or  aeva  oLvt].  The  feminine  of  eTs  is  not  found 
in  any  Boeotian  literary  or  epigraphic  monument  14.  ice  for  uv.  15.  The  name 
of  the  father  is  indicated  by  a  patronymic  adjective  in  -los.  16.  p.uac6s  =  p.LKp6s 
(gramm.).  17.  Aiowvaos  =  Aeolic  Z6wv<ros.  18.  aiv  (the  accent  is  uncertain) ; 
cf.  Lesbic  ahv,  ’aiv  and  Boeot.  rji,  at.  19.  f=  v  in  the  middle  of  a  word.  20. 
Absence  of  v  ecpeXic.  in  non-icotvr)  inscriptions. 

II.  The  Dialect  of  Boeotia. 

A.  The  Boeotian  dialect  is  akin  to  that  of  Lesbos  and  Aeolis  herein  :  — 

I.  e  for  a,  Oepaos,  Boeot.  also  Opucos .  2.  B eX<po'i,  Aeol.  BeXcpoi.  3.  0  for  a; 

arpoTos j1  Boeot.  also  ar paros.  4.  Tropvwxp  for  vapueexp,  Aeol.  YlopvoTr'icw.  5.  v  for 
0;  wvp.a  (but  a7ro).  6.  ut epos  (gramm.).  7.  0  +  0  =  co.  8.  0  +  a  =  a.  9.  Gen. 
0  decl.  in  -co.  10.  -eco  verbs  treated  as  -/u  verbs,  according  to  the  grammarians, 
and  at  least  at  the  time  of  Aristophanes  (Achar.  914).  II.  Name  of  the  father' 
is  expressed  by  a  patronymic  adjective.  12.  UeiAeaTporldus  B.,  7 ttjXw  Lesb.  for 
rriXoae.  13.  puiacos  —  puicpos  (gramm.).  14.  f=v  in  the  middle  of  a  word  (f 
is  also  preserved  in  B.).  15.  (d=5ia.  Corinna  dm-.  16.  Absence  of  v  iepeXic. 

in  the  prose  inscriptions. 

B.  The  following  are  the  chief  peculiarities  of  the  dialect  of  Boeotia,  and 

1  This  word  is  one  of  the  few  examples  in  which  the  relationship  of  Boeotian  and 
Aeolic  is  proved  without  the  concurrence  of  Thessalian. 
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not  found  either  in  Thessaly  or  in  Lesbos.  (Many  later  peculiarities  are  here 
included.) 

i.  a  for  e  in  lepos,  Thessal.  Upov,  Aeol.  Ipos^fepos  or  *iapos.  2.  t  for  et 
throughout.  3.  Accus.  pi.  0  decl.  in  -cos,  Aeol.  -01s,  Thessal.  -os.  4.  co  from 
compens.  length.  This  transformation  of  ovs  occurred  after  the  separation  of 
the  three  dialects.  5.  ov  for  v,  iov  after  A,  v  and  dentals.  6.  ov  for  0  in  A lovaxo- 
pidav.  7*  04  written  oe,  v>  e*.  8.  97  for  at.  9.  y  for  j8  in  irpiayclcs.  10.  rr  for 

aa.  11.  rr  from  ar.  12.  caro,  Thessal.,  Lesbian  carv.  13.  fiava  for  yvvd).  ywaixi 
is,  however,  also  Boeot.  14.  elpev  =  eppev.  15.  Inflection  depiri;  Lesb.,  Thess. 
depiaros. 

C.  Divergences  between  Boeotian  and  Asiatic-Aeolic :  — 

1.  Prep,  dv;  Aeol.,  Thessal.  uv  alone;  dvis  the  only  form  in  Boeot.  and  Doric. 
2.  TTCTTapes;  Aeol.  ireaavpes,  tt tavpes.  3.  xparos,  also  Thessal.;  Aeol.  xperos. 
4.  tea,  Aeol.  /ce;  ’'Aprapis,  Aeol.  ‘'Aprep.is.  5.  et  for  97  throughout.  The  solitary 
example  of  et  in  Lesbic  is  7 roicipevos.  6.  t  for  et  throughout.  7.  co  from  com¬ 
pensatory  length.  :  /3co\a,  Aeoplpax accus.  pi.  crouyypdcpcvs;  fern.  part.  OeAcoaa. 
8.  ov  for  v;  lov  after  A,  v  and  dentals.  9.  ov  for  v.  10.  oe,  v,  et  for  01.  11.  97  for 

at.  12.  1  before  vowels  =  t,  et.  13.  Gen.  pi. -acor,  Lesb.  -at/.  14.  e+e  =  Boeot. 

et,  Lesb.  97.  15.  /cat  +  e  =  Boeot.  97,  Lesb.  a  seldom  97.  16.  Aeolic  ij/iXcoais  is  not 

found  in  Boeot.  17.  Aeolic  PapvTovrjais.  18.  Aeolic  ad,  Boeot.  8,  8S=£;  cf. 
the  Elean  which  is  Doric,  not  Aeolic.  19.  e< ts  for  e^.  20.  co-verbs  inf.: 

Boeot.  -p.zv,  Lesb.  -r)v,  -ev.  21.  aws,  as  for  Aeol.  ec os.  The  latter  has  been 
attributed  to  Ionic  influence.  22.  Imperative  -vQco,  Lesbic  -vrw.  The  Boeotian 
form  is,  of  course,  a  later  development.  23.  Boeot.  irevre,  Aeol.  irepTre.  24. 
Absence  of  if/iXcvais. 

D.  The  dialect  of  Boeotia  differs  from  that  of  Thessaly  herein.  (Many  later 
peculiarities  of  B.  are  here  included.) 

1.  lapds  B.,  lepds  Thess.,  with  the  exception  of  C.2  400,  25  Crannon.  2.  ay, 
Thess.  dv.  3.  Thessal.  change  to  e  in  die,  FtKedapos ;  Boeot.  a.  4.  B.  arporos 
and  arpaTos,  Thess.  ar paros.  5.  Boeot.  co,  Thess.  ov.  6.  ei  in  Boeot.  =t  1,  Thess. 
ec.  7.  ai  in  Boeot.  ==  97,  Thess.  ac  or  et  in  the  ending  -ret.  8.  v  in  Boeot.  =  ov, 
iov,  Thess.  v.  9.  01  =  Boeot.  oe,  v,  ei  —  Thess.  ot.  10.  e  before  vowels  =  Boeot. 
e,  c,  et  =  Thessal.  e,  1.  1 1.  a  +  0  =  Boeot.  ao,  av,  a  =  Thessal.  a.  12.  eo  =  Boeot. 

to  =  Thess.  eo.  13.  0+0=  Boeot.  co  =Thess.  0+ o  in -^(Z7) os.  14.  Thess.  ccr  between 
vowels  (eaeaaOeiv')  =  Boeot.  a.  15.  Thessal.  (p  for  x  d.px^davgyacpopee'ias.  16. 
Thessal.  has  no  v  icpeXtcvaTiitov.  17.  Thess.  gemination  of  nasals  and  liquids. 
18.  clvs,  ovs=  Boeot.  as,  cos  =  Thess.  as,  os.  19.  C  —  Boeot.  5,  55  =  Thess.  (,  aa. 
20.  aa  =  Boeot.  tt=  Thess.  rd ;  4>erraXds,  TlerraXds.  21.  k  for  r  in  Thess.  kIs. 
22.  Gen.  sing.  -0  decl.  =  Boeot.  co,  Thessal,  ot.  23.  Boeot.  Tiadroi  =  Thess.  7 reiad- 
tov.  24.  Boeot.  Ka  =  Thess,  kI. 

III.  Points  of  Similarity  between  the  Dialects  of  Thessaly, 
Boeotia,  and  Lesbos. 

I.  e  for  a  in  Otpaos.  2.  Formation  of  patronymics.  3.  Termination  of  the 
perf.  act.  part.  (-coy).  4.  Participle  of  the  substantive  verb  edov.  5.  Termination 

eaai  in  consonantal  declension.  6.  f  in  the  middle  of  a  word  =  v.  7.  Absence 
of  v  i(peXK.  in  the  non-xoiyrj  prose  inscriptions. 
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IV.  The  following  table  presents  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  dialects  of 
Epirus,  Acarnania,  Aetolia,  of  the  Aenianes  and  of  Phthiotis : 1  — 

i.  a  for  e  in  lapo(pv\aKwv  Aetol.  iep6s  is  also  Aetolian  and  Acarnanian.  There 
is  no  trace  of  ''Apra/nis.  2.  ev-  <  Ivf  in  £evos,  etc.  evriKovra  Oetaea.  3.  ’A7reX- 
\cuos  Oetaea.  4.  0  in  deoKoXe co  Aetol.;  cf.  Qeoiro\4w  QPlato,  Leges).  5.  There 
is  no  trace  of  1  for  e  in  earla.  6.  u  in  vwpa  Aetol.,  uvopa  in  all  the  other 
dialects  of  this  group;  vwpa  is  also  Aetolian.  7.  a,  as  in  Peloponnesian  Doric 
and  Aeolic.  Oeapos  and  9eup6s  Aetol.  TlarpoKAeas  is  a  form  declined  according 
to  the  analogy  of  the  a  decl.  8.  Hellenic  77  is  everywhere  preserved,  with  the 
exception  of  eyKraaiv,  Epirus,  and  (probably)  elpdva,  found  in  all  these  dialects. 
The  ingression  of  77  from  the  kolv 77  is  comparatively  rare.  9.  The  genuine 
diphthong  ec  appears  as  e  in  AioTreOrjs  (Epirus),  Ato7re/[0eos]  Acarn.;  lav 
has  the  form  ela v  (Epirus).  UoaeidHvi  is  the  South-Thessalian  form.  10.  Spu¬ 
rious  6i  and  not  spurious  77  is  the  result  of  compensatory  lengthening  of  e  before 
vs.  evf  is  reduced  to  ev.  1 1.  Spurious  ov  from  ovs;  opp  =  op  except  in  A uplpax°s 
Acarn.  Aetol.  12.  -cot  is  either  (1)  preserved,  or  (2)  reduced  to  -co  or  -01  (or  01 
maybe  regarded  as  the  loc.).  13.  7?  1  has  frequently  lost  the  iota  adscriptum. 
14.  Contraction  of  vowels:  ea  uncontracted  or  contracted  to  77;  ee  contracted  to 
et;  677  contracted  to  7?  in  -nXrjs;  eo  uncontracted  or  contracted  to  ov,  ev;  ao  un¬ 
contracted  or  contracted  to  co;  aa  uncontracted  or  contracted  to  d;  00  uncon¬ 
tracted  or  contracted  to  ov,  co  in  ’Apiaries;  ae  uncOntracted;  oe  contracted  to  ov; 
aco  contracted  to  a;  eco  uncontracted.  15.  p  in  but  two  examples,  pe78vs,  parTL- 
8as  (both  Epirotic).2  16.  v  for  vv  (?)  in  Iv^kovtol  Oetaea.  rcopvaip  =  7rdpvui]/ 
Oet.  Cf.  Strabo  XIII  1,  64.  17.  £  for  <r  once.  18.  Declension:  (1)  d  decl. 
gen.  sing,  -as,  -a;  gen.  ph  -av.  (2)  0  decl.  gen.  sing,  -ov;  dat.  sing,  -on,  -01,  -co ; 
accus.  pi.  -ovs.  (3)  -es  decl.  gen.  sing,  -eos,  -os  once;  -ovs  in  TuKpdrovs  Aetol., 
-eovs  in  Nc xpoKpareovs  Phth.;  dat.  sing,  -ec;  accus.  sing,  -ea,  -77.  (4)  -evs  decl.  . 

gen.  -eos  (-ecos  late);  dat.  et,  All  and  At;  accus.  -ea,  -77;  gen.  pi.  -eW.  (5)  -is 
decl.  gen.  sing,  -los;  dat.  sing,  -t,  et;  nom.  pi.  -tes.  (6.)  -co  decl.  gen.  -us  and 
ovs.  19.  -ols  occurs  in  the  consonantal  decl.;  there  is  no  trace  of  -ecrcrt.  20. 
Pronouns:  t'lvols,  avroaavTov;  cf.  Boeot..  in rep  avrbs  avru.  21.  Verbals:  -77T t, 
-ovtl,  -c ovtl;  I  in  aor.  of  -£co  verbs;  -eco  verbs  do  not  generally  contract  -eo;  inf. 
-eiv  for -co  verbs;  -p.ev  for  pi  verbs.  22.  Prepositions:  ’av,  Trap,  ttot'l,  ev  accus. 
and  dat.  23.  Adverbs,  etc.;  el,  Ka,  yev  once  (Epir.);  nad&s  is  very  common. 

V.  Dialect  of  Locris. 

I.  a  for  e  before  p  in  a papa,  peoirapios,  tt arapa.  2.  Contractions  a+  6  =  77; 
a  +  o  =  d;  a  +  co  =  a,  co;  e+e—  ei;  o+o=co;  o  +  e=co;  e+o  and  e  +  77  do 
not  suffer  contraction,  and  e  +  a  in  neut.  pi.  of  -es-stems  (nom.  os)  is  uncon¬ 
tracted.  3.  The  frequency  of  the  use  of  9  an(i  f  (/rort  peKaaros).  4.  err  for  cr, 
found  also  in  Thessaly,  Boeotia,  and  Elis;  e.g.  apecrrai,  eXecrTco,  XPVC rTctt.  5.  The 
position  of  the  dialect  between  the  if/iAurai  and  the  SacwTCKol ;  eg.  6,  a,  ol, 
vbcop;  ayeiv.  6.  O  decl. :  gen.  sing,  in  -co  (traces  of  this  in  Delphic  are  very 

1  I  have  included  in  this  table  certain  Oetaean  forms  of  interest.  We  possess, 
unfortunat'ely,  no  inscription  from  Doris,  the  metropolis  of  the  Laconians  and  Messe- 
nians. 

2  Meister,,  I,  p.  106,  quotes  as  Acarn.  the  form  poLvcdSai,  which  does  not  occur  in 
the  inscriptions. 
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doubtful),  accus.  pi.  in  ovs.  7.  ei,  ov  not  77,  00  by  compensatory  lengthening. 
8.  The  flexion  of  the  -eco  verbs  as  -pu  verbs  in  ivKaXeipLevos.  9.  £  in  the  fut.  and 
aorist  of  -fa  verbs.  10.  Prepositions  ev  for  els;  7 r6,  ttol;  7 rep;  .e  =  e/c.  11.  Dat. 
pi.  consonantal  decl.  in  -01s;  e.g.  p.ei6vois,  XaXeieois. 

VI.  Dialect  of  Delphi. 

It  is  stated  when  the  other  Phocian  monuments  register  actual  differences. 

1.  a  in  Koi;  there  are  but  few  cases  of  uv,  these  occurring  after  the  birth  of 
Christ,  al  in  the  oracle  Hdt.  IV  157  and  C.2  204;  all  later  inscriptions  have  el. 
iap6s  and  tepos  in  the  oldest  Delphic  inscription.  5 Aprapuros ,  dLaKanoL.  2.  e.  adj. 
termination  in  -eos,  which  is  contracted  about  200.  5A7t eXXalos;  cf.  Loc.  'AttoAXojv; 
e  for  0  is  Delphic  alone  in  e&8c%^ Kovra,  oSeXds  (also  Megarian),  7reA erpov.  -ew  for 
-aco  in  orvXea),  eTriripitw.  3.  0;  reropes  to  the  third  century  B.C.  ttol  in  HoiTpoTnos. 
4.  v;  uvvp.a,  evSvs.  5.  a;  as,  though  is  more  common;  deapo -  and  Oecopo-; 
evuracris.  6.  77,  from  6  +  77;  in  'S.waLKpa.T'pa,  leppia,  etc.  7.  00;  avs  wras,  TeTpai- 
kovtcl.  8.  Contractions  :  e+e=ei;  a  +  0  =  ao  and  a  (as)  j  0  +  77  =  aij;  e+a 
=  ea  and  77  in  neut.  pi.  of  -os  nouns  (except  eVea) ;  e  +  77  =  77  (one  example  of 
€77);  a  +  a)  =  a,  00;  e  +  0  =  eo,  later  ev,  ov;  e  +&>  =  eco,  later  00;  0  +  0  —  00  (in 

nouns  in  -d>)  and  ov.  9.  Spiritus  asper  in  ecpiopi<e?v,  icpaKeio-O 00,  'idios  Delphic 
alone.  10.  Spurious  ei  and  ov  from  comp,  length.  11.  Consonants:  65eX6s, 
delXop.ai ;  tt  for  t  in  Il77Ae/cAeas;  ^ vdov .  12.  Declension:  gen.  sing,  -ov,  accus. 
pi.  -ovs  (the  forms  in  0  and  os,  in  C.2  204  are  doubtless  mere  inaccuracies) ;  dat. 
in  -01  (about  30  cases) ;  -01s  and  -eain  in  conson.  decl.  in  Delphic.  I  find  no 
case  of  -ecro-i  in  the  rest  of  Phocis;  -rjv  stems  have  gen.  -eos.  13.  Conjugation: 
verbs  in  -caw,  -7700 ;  -£<w  and  -£a  from  -fa  verbs  (-o-eco  fut.  is  a  peculiarity  of  the 
older  Delphic) ;  -eco  verbs  conjugated  according  to  -jul  inflection.  Optative  in 
-oiev,  -olv,  -OLaav.  Imperative  -vtwv  in  the  oldest  inscr.,  later  -vtco  and  -<xav. 
Infin.  in  -ev,  (ptpev,  evoiKev  D.,  Phocis  -eiv  or  -7)v  ( <tvX?iv ,  eiriTipi.rjv  D.)  eT/ne v, 
airodojjiev.  Participle:  pcurTiywcov  avXrjovTes,  iroieipievos  -xpelp.evos.  14.  Prep., 
etc.:  Ka,  7r  ep  in  tt  epodos,  ttol,  ev  cum  accus.;  el,  ols  ‘whither’  D. ;  elision  is 
more  frequent  in  D.  than  in  Locrian. 

The  results  of  this  investigation  may  now  be  briefly  stated  :  ■ — 

I.  The  eastern  part  of  North  Greece  was  originally  the  abode  of  an  Aeolic  race 
wdiose  dialect  survived  in  Thessaly;  and  in  Boeotia,  but  with  less  tenacity.  In 
Boeotia  the  incursion  of  a  foreign  Doric  element  was  not  so  successfully  resisted 
as  in  the  case  of  Thessaly,  and  it  is  to  the  influence  of  this  foreign  element  that 
we  owe,  both  in  Thessaly  and  Boeotia,  the  existence  of  Doric  forms,  though 
thereby  the  possibility  of  later  accessions  is  not  denied. 

II.  The  dialect  of  the  extreme  western  part  of  North  Greece  is  pure  North 
Doric,  and  absolutely  free  from  the  contamination  of  Aeolisms. 

III.  The  dialects  of  Central  North  Greece  are  substantially  North  Doric  in 
character;  the  Aeolisms  which  they  contain  are  not  survivals  of  an  Aeolo-Doric 
period,  but  are  purely  adventitious,  and  their  appearance  is  traceable  up  to  cer¬ 
tain  definite  limits. 

12.  Assyrian,  in  its  Relation  to  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  by  Profes¬ 
sor  Morris  Jastany.  Jr.,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 
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Accepting  the  proposition  now  generally  entertained  by  Assyriologists,  that 
Assyrian  stands  in  a  closer  relation  to  Hebrew  than  to  Arabic,  this  paper  aimed 
to  show  more  precisely  of  what  nature  the  relation  was  in  which  Assyrian  stands 
to  the  two  sister  tongues,  and  on  what  grounds  a  closer  relation  in  favor  of 
Hebrew  could  be  predicated.  After  a  general  introduction  on  the  advanced 
state  which  our  knowledge  of  Assyrian  has  reached,  thus  rendering  the  treatment 
of  questions  which  involve  the  application  of  critical  philological  methods  possi¬ 
ble,  and  after  setting  forth  the  vacillating  opinions  of  scholars  until  a  short  time 
ago  as  to  the  precise  relation  in  which  the  language  of  the  third  species  of 
cuneiform  writing  stood  to  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  the  writer  endeavored  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  that  neither  by  an  appeal  to  phonology  nor  to  morphology  could  the 
question  whether  Assyrian  bore  a  closer  relation  to  Hebrew  or  to  Arabic  be  satis¬ 
factorily  answered,  because  of  the  many  points  of  resemblance  it  offered  to  each 
of  the  other  two.  It  was  shown  that,  in  general,  the  phonology  or  morphology 
of  any  of  the  Semitic  languages  does  not  affect,  materially  at  least,  the  question  as 
to  the  closer  relation  of  any  two  of  them  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  because  the 
divergence  which  the  languages  manifest  in  this  respect  is  due  to  the  different 
stages  of  development  in  which  the  various  Semitic  languages,  through  their 
literatures,  lie  before  us,  and  not  due  to  different  courses  of  development  pur¬ 
sued  by  them.  The  writer  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  vocabulary  or  word- 
stock  of  the  Assyrian  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic.  Here 
alone,  it  was  claimed,  could  a  safe  guide  for  a  classification  of  Semitic  languages 
be  found.  The  general  triliteral  character  of  Semitic  stems,  those  of  more  than 
three  being  not  only  comparatively  rare,  but  in  most  cases  only  amplifications  of 
triliterals,  brings  it  about  that  the  stems  themselves  are  pretty  nearly  the  same  in 
all  Semitic  languages;  and  even  of  any  stem,  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  does  not 
exist  in  this  or  that  language,  but  only  that  it  does  not  occur  in  the  literary  prod¬ 
ucts  of  that  language,  which  are  known  to  us.1  But  in  the  development  which 
common  steips  have  taken  in  the  various  languages  in  the  significations  which  in 
consequence  they  have  acquired,  there  exists  the  very  greatest  divergence  among 
some  Semitic  languages,  but  also  great  similarity  among  others.  It  was  then 
shown,  by  taking  up  a  number  of  stems,  that  their  development  in  Assyrian 
agreed  closely  with  Hebrew,  and  differed  widely  from  Arabic;  and  as  a  further 
proof,  numerous  examples  of  words  for  common  terms,  and  therefore  in  common 
use,  were  adduced,  in  which  Assyrian  coincided  with  Hebrew  to  the  exclusion  of 
Arabic,  which  employed  for  these  terms  words  derived  from  totally  different 
stems.  On  this  ground  of  greater  or  less  agreement  in  the  development  of  the 
signification  of  stems,  it  was  furthermore  claimed,  a  broad  distinction  could  be 
drawn  between  Northern  and  Southern  Semitic  languages,  of  which  Hebrew  and 
Arabic  are  respectively  the  chief  representatives,  —  a  distinction  which  points  to 
a  close  relation  among  the  nations  speaking  the  languages  thus  grouped  under 
the  two  heads.  In  relegating  Assyrian,  accordingly,  to  a  place  in  the  Northern 
branch,  conclusions  will  be  seen  to  follow  of  an  historical  and  not  merely  of  a 
philological  nature. 

1  An  exception  must  be  made  in  the  case  of  modern  Arabic,  the  only  one  of  the 
Semitic  languages  which  may  be  called  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word  a  living  one,  and 
where,  therefore,  the  non-occurrence  of  a  stem  allows  us  to  assert  its  non-existence. 
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The  President,  on  leaving  the  room,  surrendered  the  chair  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Isaac  H.  Hall,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents. 

'  . 

13.  On  Roots,  by  Professor  William  D.  Whitney,  of  Yale  College. 

The  use  *of  the  term  “  root,”  in  speaking  of  any  language,  implies  the  exist¬ 
ence  there  of  groups  of  words  of  kindred  significance  containing  a  recognizable 
common  element,  which  is  the  evident  bearer  of  their  common  substantial  mean¬ 
ing;  this  common  element,  deprived  of  all  recognizable  formative  elements,  is 
the  root.  There  is  no  other  acceptable  definition  of  a  root  than  this.  How 
extensive  the  .group  of  words  must  be  to  authorize  the  setting  up  of  a  root; 
whether  there  must  be  a  verb  in  it — these  and  their  like  are  minor  questions,  to 
be  answered  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case  and  the  habits  of  the 
language  to  which  it  belongs. 

But  we  must  beware  of  pushing  the  figure  involved  in  “  root  to  the  extent  of 
regarding  roots  thus  set  up  as  the  elements  out  of  which  the  language  containing 
them  has  grown.  A  given  root  may  be  more  modern  than  certain  or  than  all 
of  the  formative  elements  with  which  it  is  combined.  This  is  clearly  seen  in 
those  languages  of  which  we  are  able  to  trace  the  history  for  a  certain  distance 
back.  In  a  tongue  of  so  widely  and  intimately  mixed  character  as  English,  for 
example,  the  age  and  character  of  the  radical  elements  is  extremely  heterogene¬ 
ous;  and  such  ancient  formative  elements  as  the  s  of  3d  sing,  and  the  ing  of 
pres.  pple.  are  found  affixed  to  roots  of  every  period,  from  those  of  Indo-Euro¬ 
pean  age,  like  bind  and  sing,  down  to  borrowed  fusions  like  count  ( ’ cotnputare ) 
and  cull  (jcolligere),  and  even  the  latest  creations  of  science  and  of  slang.  But 
also  in  a  comparatively  pure  tongue,  like  the  French,  benir  (benedicere)  assumes 
just  as  simple  and  original  an  aspect  as  finir  ( finire ),  blamer  ( blasphemare ) 
and  couter  ( constare )  and  mont.er  (denom.  of  montem )  as  aimer  (amare ), 
rendre  (redder  e)  and  vendre  (from  venum  dare )  as  fendre  ( fender e ),  and  so 
on.  If  such  things  have  come  to  pass  during  the  historical  periods  of  a  lan¬ 
guage,  then  of  course  also  during  the  unhistorical.  Every  period  shows  the 
possession  of  roots  that  were  wanting  in  preceding  periods.  The  processes  of 
linguistic  growth  are  all  the  time  bringing  new  materials  into  radical  form.  A 
certain  body  of  roots  we  know  to.be  of  general  Germanic  value;  but  by  no 
means  all  of  them  are  Indo-European.  A  certain  considerable  body  are  plainly 
Indo-European;  but  how  they  attained  that  value  we  do  not  know;  not  one  of 
them  is  necessarily  other  than  the  final  result  of  processes  of  combination  and 
fusion,  like  those  illustrated  above;  the  possibilities  are  as  unlimited  as  our  igno¬ 
rance,  which  is  incapable  of  being  ever  removed.  The  recognized  Indo-Euro¬ 
pean  roots  are  doubtless  so  immensely  later  than  the  qctual  beginnings  of  human 
speech  that  the  name  of  “modern  ”  really  belongs  to  them  hardly  perceptibly  less 
than  to  the  roots  of  French  and  of  English  language.  When,  therefore,  we  have 
anywhere  demonstrated  a  root,  we  have  reached  no  finality;  we  have  taken  only 
one  step  backward  in  the  history  of  expression  :  a  step  to  be  followed  by  others 
if  we  find  ourselves  able  to  take  them.  The  claim  that  roots  are  the  beginnings 
of  speech  does  not  refer  to  any  particular  body  of  roots,  known' or  ever  to  be 
known;  it  means  only  that  the  first  spoken  signs  contained  no  formative  ele¬ 
ments,  were  destitute  of  grammatical  character,  any  sign  of  such  character  being 
possible  only  as  the  result  of  growth. 
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It  may  be  open  to  question  whether  the  term  “  root,”  when  stripped  of  the 
false  value  it  originally  possessed,  and  which  even  now  in  no  small  measure 
clings  to  it,  is  worth  retaining  in  linguistic  phraseology.  That,  however,  is  a 
matter  of  minor  importance;  the  essential  thing  is  that  whoever  uses  it  should  be 
well  aware  of  how  much  and  how  little  it  implies.  If  duly  employed,  it  has  its 
usefulness;  and  it  is  by  no  means  likely  to  be  abandoned. 

14.  Analogy  and  the  Scope  of  its  Application  in  Language,  by 
Professor  B.  I.  Wheeler,  of  Cornell  University. 

The  paper  essayed  a  classification  of  the  generally  accepted  though  scattered 
material  illustrative  of  the  operation  of  analogy  in  language,  discussed  the  prin¬ 
ciples  underlying  its  action,  the  scope  of  its  application  and  the  practical  limita¬ 
tions  of  its  use  in  the  explanations  of  forms;  and  finally,  with  the  help  of  a 
classified  bibliography,  reviewed  the  history  of  its  recent  methodological  employ¬ 
ment  in  determining  the  nature  of  linguistic  growth. 

As  a  collection  of  spoken  symbols,  language  is  physiologically  conditioned; 
as  a  collection  of  sound-pictures  stored  away  beneath  the  levels  of  consciousness, 
it  is' psychologically  conditioned;  and  in  the  investigation  of  linguistic  phe¬ 
nomena  a  rigid  discrimination  between  the  operation  of  the  physiological  and  of 
the  psychological  factors,  i.  e.  between  the  operation  of  phonetic  laws  and  of  the 
principles  of  analogy,  is  indispensable.  Any  given  phonetic  law  holds  only  for  a 
restricted  dialectic  community,  whereas  psychological  laws,  being  based  upon 
universal  principles  of  the  human  mind,  are  of  universal  application,  and  their 
action  in  the  particular  case  is  determined  solely  by  the  relations  existing  in  the 
storehouse  of  memory  between  the  various  word-pictures  or  sentence-pictures. 
Again,  a  given  law  of  sound  has  application  to  the  entire  like-conditioned  mate¬ 
rial  of  a  given  language,  whereas  the  intervention  of  a  possible  analogy  is  never 
necessary.  Thirdly,  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  sound  is  unconscious  and 
gradual,  so  that,  except  through  mixture  of  dialect,  the  old  form  cannot  survive 
alongside  the  new,  whereas  the  products  of  analogy  do  not  necessarily  displace 
the  older  forms ;  thus  Germ,  gediegen  survives  in  a  special  use  beside  the  newer 
gediehen. 

The  phenomena  of  analogy  are  ultimately  referable  to  the  unconscious  effort 
of  the  mind,  in  its  quest  for  unity,  to  reduce  the  apparently  incongruous  elements 
of  speech  to  systems  and  groups.  The  folk-mind  is  no  etymologist,  and  knows 
forms  only  in  their  present  relations.  The  establishment  of  these  groups  takes 
place  upon  the  basis  of  likeness  of  function,  similarity  of  signification  coupled 
with  general  likeness  of  function,  similarity  of  form  coupled  with  general  like¬ 
ness  of  function,  and  likeness  of  signification. 

I.  Likeness  of  function.  This  applies  to  certain  significant  elements  of  words 
unlike  in  form  and  signification.  i.  Grouping  of  like  cases  from  different 
stems.  The  establishment  of  system  around  two  axes  of  arrangement  is  generally 
involved;  a  partial  accord  of  two  inflectional  systems  mediates  the  levelling  of 
other  parts;  'ZooKpar'pv  (for  ^.ctiKparr])  :  ®ovKvdl$r]v :  :  Sco/cpctT^s  :  ©ovKvdidrjs;  so 
“  Chinee  ”  (for  Chinese');,  tree  (etc.)  : :  Chinese  (pi.)  :  trees  (etc.).  2.  Correspond¬ 
ing  forms  from  different  verbs ;  Engl,  shaped,  swelled,  wept,  replace  shope,  swoll, 
wep,  under  the  proselyting  influence  of  the  weak  conjugation.  3.  Like  elements 
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in  composition;  r ifxoKptxT ia  (rip-T]),  TrcudoTp'ifiris  (ttcuS-)  follow  the  fashionable 
type  of  (/eoyov'ia,  aiTop.eTpr)s,  etc.  4.  Like  suffixal  inflections  attach  to  like  in¬ 
flections  of  idea.  («)  Formation  of  new  words;  e.  g.  the  suffix  -able  is  at  home 
in  Romance  words  like  agreeable ,  but  is  secondarily  applied  in  others  like  read¬ 
able.  ( b )  Modification  of  existing  words  (growth  of  suffixes) ;  rpir-aros  (for 
rpl-ros)  followed  dena-ros,  etc. 

II.  Similarity  of  signification  coupled  with  likeness  of  function.  The  line 
of  division  between  this  and  the  preceding  category  is  of  varying  distinctness. 

1.  Word-pairs  of  contrasted  signification;  Lat.  senexter  (=  sinister)  :  dexter; 
Engl,  female  (for  * femelle )  :  male;  'firj-K-eri :  ovkItl;  eicvpos  (for  *eicvpos)  :  hcvpa. 

2.  Series  of  names;  e.  g.  the  numerals,  cf.  M.  H.  G.  elf  (for  eilf)  :  zivelf ;  iccra 
(for  *lw5x)  :  Tira,  drjra.  3.  Approximately  synonymous  words  partially  harmo¬ 
nized;  Span,  estrella  has  its  -r-  from  astro.  4.  Unlike  names  of  members  of  a 
category  partially  harmonized;  Fr.  ete  (masc.)  has  its  gender  from  hiver,  pr in¬ 
temps.  5.  Learned,  though  often  unconscious,  comparison ;  e.  g.  fault  (for  faute) 
under  the  influence  of  fallere  or  its  derivatives;  throne  (for  trone)  through 
influence  of  8p6vos. 

III.  Similarity  of  form  coupled  with  general  likeness  of  function.  Identity 
replaces  similarity  of  form;  surgery  (for  *sirurgy)  accepts  the  modish  cut  of 
names  of  activities  like  sorcery,  thievery. 

IV.  Identity  in  signification  (of  various  forms  of  same  stem  or  base).  To 

this  is  largely  due  the  so-called  regularity  of  inflectional  systems.  1.  Different 
cases  of  same  stem,  (a)  Nominative  follows  oblique  cases;  Lat.  honor  (=  honos) 
from  honor em,  etc.  Germ,  rauh  (for  ranch ,  cf.  rauchzvaaren) .  (b)  Nomin. 

sing,  less  frequently  influences  other  cases;  Eng.  wharfs  {wharves) ,  roofs ,  etc. 
{c)  Oblique  cases  levelled;  zroXecn,  for  zroXiai  (Ion.).  2.  Different  persons  of 

same  tense;  Germ .  fiiegt  for  fleugt ;  Engl.  11  says  /”  like  says  he.  3.  Different 
“parts”  of  same  verb;  fiefiXecpa  for  */3e/3A cxpa,  cf.  K6K\ocf>a.  4.  Derivative  and 
primitive;  national  (for  national)  from  nation;  or  Lesb.  Tvepire  from  irfiivTos. 

Proportional  or  relative  analogy.  A  large  part  of  the  phenomena  involved 
in  the  above  considerations  is  referable  to  a  tendency  toward  forming  not 
alone  harmonizing  series,  but  parallel  systems  of  harmonious  series,  i.  e.  toward 
establishing  order  around  two  axes  of  arrangement.  The  form  of  a  proportion 
may  therefore  be  sought;  thus  *habutus  (for  habitus)  upon  which  is  based  Ital. 
avuto,  Fr.  eu,  etc.  ;  tribui  :  tributus\  :  habui:  * habutus . 

After  a  consideration  of  the  merely  “  graphic  ”  analogies  ( cou\d  like  -would, 
etc.),  and  a  discussion  of  the  importance  of  “isolated”  forms  and  of  the  various 
conditions  for  their  preservation,  there  followed  a  summarized  statement  of  the 
principles  governing  the  application  of  analogy  to  language  and  limiting  its  prac¬ 
tical  use  as  a  factor  in  linguistic  investigations.  A  chronologically  classified  bibli¬ 
ography  of  over  75  titles-  furnished  a  basis  for  a  brief  history  of  the  recently 
increasing  recognition  of  this  element  in  the  growth  of  language,  and  of  its  more 
extended  employment  in  the  explanation  of  forms.  Though  sporadically  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  earlier  writers,  Bopp,  Pott,  Benfey,  general  statements  of  principle 
were  first  made  by  Curtius  and  Whitney,  and  their  extended  practical  application 
in  investigations  dates  from  the  year  1876. 


The  chair  was  taken  by  the  President. 
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15.  Southernisms,  by  Professor  Charles  Forster  Smith,  Vanderbilt 
University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

This  paper  was  prefaced  by  the  statement  that  the  title  “  Southernisms  ”  was, 
strictly  speaking,  a  misnomer;  for,  though  it  had  been  originally  intended  to  dis¬ 
cuss  only  usages  peculiar  to  the  South,  it  had  been  ascertained  by  much  corre¬ 
spondence  that  most  of  those  here  treated  are  known  to  some  extent  in  the  West 
also.  The  reason  for  this,  in  cases  where  the  words  seem  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  South,  was  probably  mainly  emigration  from  the  Southern  States  to 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  especially,  aided  by  the  fact  that  so  many  thousands 
of  Union  soldiers  were  quartered  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  in  the  South  during 
the  Civil  War.  Some  of  these  words,  which  are  survivals  of  Old  English,  or 
Provincial  English  usage,  were  doubtless  once  as  common  in  New  England  and 
the  Middle  States  as  in  the  South,  and  may  be  rather  survivals  among  Western 
descendants  of  Eastern  emigrants  than  importations  from  the  South. 

The  plan  pursued  in  preparing  this  paper  was  the  same  as  that  followed  in 
getting  material  for  the  former  paper  on  the  same  subject  (Transactions,  Vol. 
XIV.,  1883),  namely,  to  submit  lists  of  words  supposed  to  be  “  Southernisms  ” 
to  acquaintances  in  various  parts  of  the  North  and  Northwest. 

But  the  only  perfectly  safe  method  of  making  such  a  collection  would  be  for 
persons  who  are  fond  of  dialect  studies  to  make  glossaries  of  provincialisms  cur¬ 
rent  in  limited  sections.  A  comparison  of  these  glossaries  from  various  sections 
would  then  determine  what  is  Southern,  etc. 

The  discussion  is  here  confined  to  such  words  as  have  Old  or  Provincial  Eng¬ 
lish  authority,  and  appended  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  commonest  Southern  expres¬ 
sions  that  have  not  such  authority  :  — 

To  battle  (beat)  clothes  in  washing;  battling-stick ;  biddable  (obedi¬ 
ent)  ;  bealing  (boil  or  sore)  ;  to  cacky  ( alvum  exonerare ) ;  comb  (ridge,  of 
a  house);  to  contrary;  cymbling  or  simlin  (squash);  endurable  (durable); 
to  fair  off  (clear  off) ;  to  feaze  (to  fret) ;  fice  (small  dog) ;  haffen  (half) ;  ill 
(vicious) ;  lef  be  (let  be) ;  less  (shorter  of  stature)  ;  to  list  (to  make  bed  of 
cotton-row) ;  low  (short) ;  to  norate  (to  -spread  a  report)  ;  piggin  (small 
pail)  ;  pomped  (pampered)  ;  punk  (a  prostitute) ;  queer  (sickish)  ;  to  red  or 
red  up  (to  make  ready) ;  redding-comb  (opp.  to  tuck-comb)  ;  to  reluctate 
(to  be  reluctant)  ;  ridgling  or  rigil  (half  gelt  beast) ;  ridiculous  (outrageous) ; 
sashararer  (corruption  of  certiorari')-,  smidgen  (small  bit,  grain  of  meal); 
soon  (early) ;  stinted  (in  foal)  ;  sudden  (hasty  or  quick-tempered)';  sweltry 
(sultry) ;  swipe  (a  blow) ;  usen  (usaunt) ;  weddiner  (wedding-guest) ;  to 
whindle  (to  cry  peevishly). 

The  following  words  and  expressions  have  not  Old  English  or  Provincial 
authority :  — 

And  all,  what  and  all ;  ambia  or  ambur  (tobacco-juice) ;  ambition 
(grudge  or  spite);  banquette  or  bankit  (sidewalk  in  New  Orleans);  boy 
(negro-man);  branch  (brooklet);  break  (a  sale  of  tobacco  at  opening  of  the 
hogsheads,  Va.) ;  bright  (color  of  light  mulatto);  buckra  (boss,  negro  term, 
S.  C.);  by  sun  (before  sunset);  cavort  (curvet);  chiravari  (pron.  chivaree, 
sort  of  horn  serenade);  court-house  (county  town,  Va.  and  S.  C.) ;  cracker 
(poor  white) ;  deedie  (little  chicken  or  turkey)  ;  differ  (difference) ;  do  don’t 
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(please'  don’t) ;  disfurnish  (deprive) ;  draught  (valley  of  a  stream  smaller 
than  a  creek) ;  driver  (negro  overseer)  ;  element  (sense) ;  evening  (after¬ 
noon)  ;  to  flinder  (go  fast)  ;  freeze  (frosty  weather) ;  to  fraggle  (to  rob) ;,  go 
by  (call) ;  goobers  (peanuts) ;  gumbo  (soup) ;  hopping-john  (stew  of  rice 
and  peas);  how-come  (why);  house-keep  (keep  house);  infare  (groom’s 
wedding  dinner) ;  to  kick  (reject  a  suitor) ;  to  lie  down  (go  to  bed) ;  light- 
bread  (loaf-bread)  ;  light- wood  (pine  kindling) ;  long-sweetening  (molas¬ 
ses)  ;  short-sweetening  (sugar);  look-over  (overlook);  master  (excel¬ 
lent)  ;  may-pop  (passion  flower) ;  marsh-tackey  (pony)  ;  oodles  or  oodlins 
(large  quantity);  paddies  (pantalets);  passage  (hall);  pickanniny  (negro- 
child)  ;  to  pitch  (to  “  pluck  ”  in  examination) ;  plumb  (entirely) ;  to  pon’ 
(pledge) ;  pone  (small  loaf  of  corn  bread) ;  powerful  (very) ;  pretty 
weather;  to  project  (to  experiment);  prong  (branch  of  river);  to  put  past 
(as  “  I  wouldn’t  put  it  past  him”  —  insinuation  of  guilt);  quile  (coil);  pun¬ 
cheon  floor  (made  of  roughly-hewn  logs)  ;  reverent  (undiluted,  of  whiskey) ; 
roanoke  (Indian  shell  money);  roughness  (fodder,  etc.)  ;  sand-hillers  (poor 
whites  of  sandy  regions);  school-butter  (challenge  to  country  school);  scut- 
tler  or  streakfield  (striped  lizard) ;  savigrous  (savage)  ;  season  (shower  of 
rain);  to  sick  (set  dogs  on);  smacked  (ground)  corn;  sooi  (call  to  frighten 
hogs);  spit  (“  He’s  he  ve’y  spit  an’  image”)  ;  strapped  (out  of  money);  suit 
of  hair  (head  of  hair);  suke  (call  to  cow);  sure-enough  (adj.,  genuine); 
switched  (“  I’ll  be  switched  if  I  do  ”)  ;  tacky,  in  Ky.  ticky  (common) ;  to 
tote  (to  carry);  to  tote  ’fair  (deal  squarely);  (little)  tricks  (little  orna¬ 
ments)  ;  trot-line  (line  stretched  across  stream,  to  which  fish-hooks  are  at¬ 
tached)  ;  use  (as  “  I  have  no  use  for  (don’t  like)  him  ”) ;  voodoo  (negro  con¬ 
juror)  ;  watch-out  (look  out) ;  we-all  and  you-all ;  which  (=  “  I  don’t 
understand  ”) ;  like  all  wrath. 

In  accordance  with  votes  of  instruction,  the  following  Committees 
were  then  announced  by  the  President  of  the  Association  ;  — 

Committee  to  nominate  Officers  for  1886-87,  Professors  F.  A. 
March,  B.  L.  Gildersleeve,  and  O.  M.  Fernald. 

Committee  to  determine  Time  and  Place  of  next  Meeting,  Profes¬ 
sors  W.  D.  Whitney  and  S.  Hart,  and  Dr.  C.  P.  G.  Scott. 

At  1  p.  m.,  in  view  of  the  threatening  weather,  it  was  voted  to  post¬ 
pone  the  Aurora  excursion  until  Thursday,  and  to  adjourn  to  2.30 
p.  m.  Before  this  hour  had  arrived,  however,  the  skies  suddenly 
cleared ;  the  Local  Committee  gathered  the  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  who,  with  invited  guests,  citizens  of  Ithaca,  proceeded  to  the 
steamer  “T.  D.  Willcox.”  The  party  was  conducted  down  Cayuga 
Lake  to  Aurora,  where,  after  viewing  the  village,  a  reception  was 
attended  at  Wells  College.  At  6  o’clock  p.  m.  ninety-seven  persons 
sat  down  at  the  table  provided  by  the  bounty  of  Messrs.  Morgan, 
Frisbie,  Jones,  and  others.  The  party  returned  by  the  steamer  in  the 
evening,  and  after  a  delightful  sail  arrived  at  Ithaca  at  10.30  p.  m. 
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Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Thursday,  July  15,  1886. 
Morning  Session. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  at  9.15  a.  m. 
The  report  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  year  ending  July  12,  1886,  was 
then  presented  by  Professor  John  H.  Wright,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
The  summary  of  accounts  for  1885-86  is  as  follows  :  — 

RECEIPTS.  * 


Balance  on  hand,  July  6,  1885 . $712.60 

Fees,  assessments,  and  arrears  paid  in . $660.00 

Sale£  of  Transactions  and  of  Reprints . 147-98 

Total  receipts  for  the  year .  807.98 

$1520.58 


EXPENDITURES. 

For  Transactions,  Vol.  XV.  (1884  x),  including  plates,  printing, 
mailing,  expressages,  job  printing,  and  postages  from  Cam¬ 
bridge  . $1068.63 

For  postages,  advertising,  clerk  hire,  cost  of  collecting 

•  checks,  job  printing  (notices,  bill-blanks,  etc.)  from  Hanover  67.81 

Cash  advanced  on  Proceedings  for  1885,  and  on  Transactions, 

Vol.  XVI.  (18851  2)  .  . 300.00 

Total  expenditures  for  the  year  . .  $1436.44 

Balance  on  hand,  July  12,  1886 .  84.14 

$1520.58 

The  Chair  appointed  as  Committee  to  audit  the  report,  C.  J.  Buck¬ 
ingham,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  Julius  Sachs. 

16.  The  Dative  Case  in  Sophokles,  by  Mr.  Arthur  Fairbanks,  of 
Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

The  datives  in  Sophokles’  plays  and  fragments  were  collected  and  classified,  in 
order  to  determine  definitely  the  Sophoklean  usage.  Such  a  collection  may  be 
useful  in  detecting  corrupt  readings,  and  in  throwing  light  on  the  state  of  the 
language  at  this  time,  as  well  as  in  furnishing  some  material  for  a  more  exact 
study  of  the  dative  case.  With  this  latter  aim,  the  classification  has  been  made 
as  full  and  exact  as  possible. 

The  Greek  dative  is  easily  divided  into  the  three  cases  which  it  historically 
represents;  viz.,  the  pure  dative,  the  locative,  and  the  instrumental. 

1  The  account  for  the  Proceedings  for  1884  was  settled  in  the  preceding  financial 
year;  see  Proceedings  for  1885,  p.  xxx. 

2  The  bill  for  Proceedings  and  Transactions  (Vol.  XVI.)  for  1885,  this  day  ren¬ 
dered,  is  $975.77 ;  the  balance  to  be  paid  in  the  next  financial  year  is,  therefore,  $675.77. 
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A.  The  pure  dative  expresses  the  person  (rarely  the  thing)  affected  by  the 
action  of  the  sentence.  In  the  dative  of  advantage,  or  in  the  ethical  dative,  this 
is  most  clearly  seen.  1148  cases,  17%  lyrical. 

This  rubric  includes  37%  of  all  the  datives.  These  may  be  divided  into  the 
datives  in  close  connection  with  verbs,  and  those  more  independently  used. 


1.  1 .  Datives  with  verbs  meaning  ‘  to  say,’  etc.,  ‘  to  give,’ 

‘to  show  to,’  etc.,  338,  11.5%  lyrical. 

2.  Datives  with  impersonal  verbs,  with  verbs  meaning  ‘  to 

help,’  ‘  serve,’  ‘trust,’  etc.,  and  with  verbs  and  other 

words  expressing  disposition,  212,  12%  lyrical. 

3.  Dative  with  substantive  verbs,  64,  14%  lyrical. 


II.  The  dative  in  more  independent  use,  dative  of  interest. 

1.  Dative  denoting  advantage  or  disadvantage, 

2.  Dative  of  interest  without  such  idea  of  advantage, 

Dative  with  interjections,  &/J.01  (mostly  lyrical)  and  otp.01, 

3.  Ethical  dative, 

4.  Dative  in  close  connection  with  nouns, 


106,  20%  lyrical. 
231,  28%  lyrical. 
1 10,  69%  lyrical. 
47>  38%  lyrical. 
40,  21%  lyrical. 


Under  (2)  is  included  the  peculiar  dative  denoting  ‘in  the  opinion  of’  (40% 
lyrical),  the  dative  with  dexop.ai,  and  such  cases  as  the  following :  OT.  735,  XP°V0S 
roTad'  ear Iv  ou^eAyXvOcas',  Ph.  285,  0  ptev  XP°V0S  •  •  •  irpovtialve  poi.  Of  the  ethi¬ 
cal  datives,  33%  may  be  classified  as  precative  (60%  lyrical).  As  a  striking  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  use  with  nouns  may  be  cited  El.  343,  aol  rapa  vovOerrjpara. 


B.  The  Locative  Dative.  The  dative  is  used  to  denote  position  in  space,  in 
condition,  or  in  time;  also  to  denote  the  place  of  the  end  of  an  action,  the  goal 
of  motion.  1135  cases  (564  with  prepositions),  23%  lyrical. 


I.  Locative  denoting  ‘  where.’ 

1.  Position  in  space  («);  or  in  condition  ( b ). 

a.  Place  in  or  at  which,  ‘  in  a  house,’  etc., 

With  preposition  (ev), 

Place  on  which,  ‘on  a  road,’  etc., 

With  prepositions  (eVt), 

b.  Condition,  ‘in  honor,’  etc., 

With  preposition, 

Sphere  of  action,  ‘  in  old  age,’  etc., 

With  prepositions, 


78,  29%  lyrical. 
186,  16%  lyrical. 
65,  1 5%  lyrical. 
89,  26%  lyrical. 
71,  16%  lyrical. 
160,  22%  lyrical. 
16,  44%  lyrical. 
22,  27%  lyrical. 


Various  adverbial  forms,  iro ?,  e/ce?,  and  ravry,  etc.,  may  be  included  here  for 
convenience. 

c.  The  locative  of  specification,  carefully  excluding  all  datives  denoting  the 
person  concerned,  includes  such  phrases  as  \oyw  kol  %py<?,  apery  tt  pear  os,  46,  11% 
lyrical.  With  ev,  2.  A  single  instance  is  found  in  Sophokles  of  another  early 
use  appearing  in  Sanskrit,  —  the  locative  absolute:  OT.  156,  7)  TrepifiaWopevais 
&pais  .  .  .  e£avvcreis  XP*0S- 

2.  The  locative  dative  is  used  with  certain  verbs.  The  six  datives  in  Sophokles 
with  verbs  of  ruling,  seem  to  belong  rather  under  the  dative  of  interest.  There 
are  11  datives,  none  lyrical,  with  verbs  meaning  ‘  to  rejoice  in.’ 
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3.  Position  in  time, 

With  preposition  (eV  and  ini) , 
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32,  19%  lyrical. 
20,  none  lyrical. 


II.  The  locative  is  extended  to  express  the  place  where  an  action  ceases. 

1.  In  place.  With  verbs  like  dyco,  (pi poo  (one  with  ip),  79,  22%  lyrical. 

With  7 rip-nw,  and  the  like,  17,  42%  lyrical. 

With  /3aAA 00,  nlnrea,  and  the  like  (3  with  ip),  25,  23%  lyrical. 

The  occasional  use  of  ip  points  to  the  locative  origin. 

2.  In  time  (7  with  ip),  25,  16%  lyrical. 

C.  The  instrumental  dative  includes  two  quite  distinct  uses,  the  sociative,  and 
the  instrumental  proper,  854  (with  prep.  98),  27%  lyrical. 

I.  The  sociative  is  treated  first  as  perhaps  the  earlier  use,  332  (with  prep.  98), 
22%  lyrical. 

I.  The  simple  idea  of  association  is  usually  expressed  by  a  preposition,  even  in 
poetry.  There  are,  however,  in  Sophokles,  9  cases,  6  lyrical,  referring  to  per¬ 
sons,  and  10  cases,  2  lyrical,  referring  to  things,  without  the  preposition.  For 
example,  Ph.  647,  pavfidrris  rjpup.  Only  one  case  has  the  accompanying  avros  so 
common  in  Homer;  Ai.  27,  clvtois  iniaraTois .  With  avp  there  are  26  datives, 
18%  lyrical,  referring  to  persons,  and  69,  12%  lyrical,  referring  to  things. 

2.  With  words  compounded  with  avv,  97,  25%  lyrical. 

3.  The  sociative  is  used  with  verbs  indicating  ‘to  follow/  11,  27%  lyrical. 

With  p.lypvp.i,  Cevypvpu,  etc.,  1 1,  27%  lyrical. 

With  paxopai,  and  the  like,  14,  35%  lyrical. 

With  nikd(ca,  w Aya lop,  etc.,  12,  25%  lyrical. 

With  words  denoting  likeness,  8,  25%  lyrical. 

Denoting  equality,  17,  5.6%  lyrical. 

Denoting  identity  with,  14,  none  lyrical. 

II.  The  instrumental  idea  is  closely  connected  with  the  sociative,  so  closely 
that  the  sociative  preposition  avv  is  often  used  to  express  instrument;  Ai.  30, 
£vp  Z'upei.  522,  22%  lyrical. 

1.  Datives  clearly  instrumental  in  origin  :  — ■ 

a.  Instrumental  proper,  including  32  cases  denoting  ‘by  a  weapon/  and  90 
cases  denoting  ‘by  3.  part  of  the  body.’  175,  24%  lyrical. 

b.  Instrumental  denoting  means,  including  22  cases,  with  verbs,  as  nlp.n\r]pu, 
1 61,  20%  lyrical. 

c.  Instrumental  denoting  manner.  Compare  locative  of  condition.  14  cases 
have  a  trace  of  the  sociative  idea,  Tr.  845,  ploKovt  ovAlaiai  avvaAAaycus;  6  cases 
an  idea  of  means;  10  cases  with  cognate  verbs,  Ph.  225,  onvcp  Selaapres;  79. 

d.  Instrumental  denoting  cause,  58,  21%  lyrical. 

2.  The  dative  expressing  agent  is  placed  here  rather  than  with  the  dative  of 
interest.  Such  an  extension  of  the  instrumental,  so  as  to  apply  to  persons,  an 
extension  which  takes  place  in  Sanskrit,  seems  more  natural  than  a  restriction  of 
the  dative  of  interest. 

a.  With  verbals  in  -t 6s  and  - rios ,  1 7,  1 2%  lyrical. 

b.  With  aorist  passive,  9,  1 1%  lyrical. 

c.  With  other  passive  forms,  1 3,  8%  lyrical. 
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3.  Dative  expressing  degree  of  difference.  10,  10%  lyrical. 

There  are  some  connecting  links  in  Sophokles’  uses  between  the  three  divis¬ 
ions  of  the  dative. 

a .  The  locative  expressing  condition  is  not  definitely  separated  from  the  instru¬ 
mental  denoting  manner. 

b.  The  locative  expressing  the  goal  of  an  action  is  sometimes  similar  to  the 
dative  of  interest;  more  often  to  the  dative  of  indirect  object. 

c.  The  connection  between  the  two  uses  of  the  instrumental  is  evident. 

d.  The  dative,  of  agent  with  passives  is  closely  allied  to  the  pure  dative  with 
adjectives.  The  dative  with  egOpts  does  not  differ  essentially  from  the  dative 
with  e%0apreos.  These  doubtful  sections  include  only  4%  or  5%  of  all  the 
datives. 

Remarks  were  made  upon  the  paper  by  Professors  B.  L.  Gilder- 
sleeve  and  J.  H.  Wright. 

17.  The  Sequences  of  Tenses  in  Latin,1  by  Professor  William  Gard¬ 
ner  Hale,  of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

It  was  shown  that  the  doctrine  of  the  sequence  is  honeycombed  with  excep¬ 
tions  in  nearly  all  the  constructions  of  the  language,  —  consecutive  clauses  after 
ut,  consecutive  relative  clauses,  causal  sentences,  concessive  sentences,  the  indi¬ 
rect  discourse,  conditions,  conclusions  and  the  like,  final  clauses.  In  the  case  of 
each  one  of  these  exceptions,  the  explanation  given  by  the  adherents  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  sequence  was  that  the  meaning  of  the  tense  was  so  and  so.  But  if  it 
were  granted  that  .the  tense  had  a  certain  meaning  after  a  certain  main  verb,  it 
was  unreasonable,  without  express  evidence,  to  postulate  the  loss  of  that  meaning 
after  other  main  verbs. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  sound  procedure  to  set  up  for  examination 
the  hypothesis  to  which  the  results  so  far  led,  namely,  that  the  dependent  subjunc¬ 
tive  always  had  temporal  expressiveness.  Against  this  view  six  objections  might 
be  brought,  all  of  which,  however,  disappeared  under  examination:  1)  The  fact 
that  the  phenomena  were  mostly  in  accordance  with  the  supposed  rule,  arose 
from  the  fact  that  the  ideas  naturally  arising  in  the  mind  were  mostly  such  as 
would  necessarily  be  expressed  by  tenses  dealing  with  the  same  point  of  view, 
namely,  that  of  the  speaker’s  present,  or  that  of  some  already  past  time.  2)  The 
fact  that  exceptions  did  not  occur  in  the  antequam  group  was  due  to  the  very 
nature  of  the  mode,  which  expressed  a  thought  of  an  actor  in  the  main  sentence, 
and  so  necessarily  had  to  lie  at  the  same  time  with  the  act  of  that  sentence.  3)  The 
imperfect,  used  commonly  in  clauses  of  result  attached  to  causes  lying  in  the  past, 
was  shown  to  have  been  originally  an  independent  subjunctive,  looking  forward  from 
a  connection  with  a  past  point  of  view  (and  so  expressing  tendency),  and  still  re¬ 
taining  the  power,  not  held  by  the  aorist,  of  throwing  the  result  into  the  same  group 
with  the  act  of  the  main  verb.  4)  The  occasional  use  of  the  imperfect  and  plu¬ 
perfect  in  expressing  facts  recognized  as  generally  outside  of  the  context,  was 

1  Printed  in  full  in  the  American  Journal  of  Philology,  Vol.  VII.,  No.  28,  and  Vol. 
VIII.,  No.  29. 
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shown  to  represent  such  a  general  fact  as  existing  at  the  time  of,  and  felt  in  con¬ 
nection  with,  the  main  fact  on  which  it  bore.  5)  The  use  of  the  imperfect  and 
pluperfect  in  similar  clauses  depending  on  conditions  or  conclusions  contrary  to 
fact  was  shown  not  to  be  mechanical,  but  to  proceed  from  a  delicate  modal  feel¬ 
ing,  partly  familiar  in  English,  existing  consistently  in  the  main  idea,  and  in 
subordinate  ideas  that  formed  an  integral  part  of  it.  6)  The  explanation  of  the 
common  use  of  the  forms  -hints,  fuerit ,  etc.,  in  ut-  and  yzzz/z-clauses  was  shown 
to  proceed  from  a  special  fondness  for  this  form  of  expression,  since  here,  too, 
Cicero  uses  the  simple  secondary  form  with  some  freedom,  even  after  primary 
tenses. 

The  sound  doctrine,  therefore,  was  that  the  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  every¬ 
where  conveyed  temporal  ideas. 

The  position  that  might  possibly  be  taken,  that  the  tenses  of  the  subjunctive 
had  temporal  expressiveness' where  they  were  used  in  violation  of  the  supposed 
law  of  the  sequence,  that  is,  in  unusual  combinations,  but  were  used  as  mere 
speech-types  in  the  usual  combinations,  was  shown  to  be  untenable  on  account  of 
certain  specific  indications  of  the  temporal  expressiveness  of  the  tense  even*  where 
there  was  no  violatibn  of  the  supposed  law. 

The  meaning  of  each  tense  of  the  indicative  and  subjunctive,  original  and 
acquired,  was  then  given,  and  suggestions  were  made  for  the  treatment  of  the 
matter  in  dealing  with  beginners.  In  conclusion,  the  history  of  the  doctrine 
advocated  in  the  paper  was  sketched,  and  indications  pointed  out  of  the  probable 
future  of  opinion  upon  the  subject. 

18.  The  Survival  of  Gender  in  this  and  that }  by  Professor  Lemuel 
S.  Potwin,  of  Adelbert  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  read  by  title. 

When  “  this  ”  or  “  that  ”  is  used  substantively,  without  definition  or  qualifica¬ 
tion,  it  means  this  or  that  thing ,  never  this  or  that  person.  What  is  this  but  a 
silent  survival  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  neuters  J ns  and  \>cet? 

That  here  is  a  genuine  neuter  bias  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  plural, 
where  the  Anglo-Saxon  shows  no  distinction  of  gender,  “  these  ”  and  “  those  ” 
are  now  applied  substantively  to  both  persons  and  things. 

This  neuter  is  the  more  noteworthy  because  it  is  maintained  at  considerable 
inconvenience.  To  say  always  “this  man,”  “this  woman,”  “this  child,”  instead 
of  simply  “  this,”  is  laborious,  —  seems  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  principle  of 
least  effort. 

This  persistence  is  illustrated  in  a  different  way  by  seeing  how  early  the  neuter 
came  to  be  used  adjectively  for  all  genders,  “  that”  being  so  used  in  the  Ormulum, 
and  “this”  not  much  later.  Still  more  striking  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  use  of  J ns 
and  \>cet  with  substantives  not  neuter  in  assertions  with  the  verb  to  be,  as  “  J>is  is 
seo  eor'Se.”  These  cases  show  how  near  the  usage  could  come  to  the  loss  of 
gender-distinction,  and  yet  not  lose  it;  for,  after  all,  we  cannot  to-day  say  simply 
“  this  ”  and  “  that  ”  without  reaffirming  the  ancient  gender-inflection. 

1  The  Wyclif  Bible  has  “  this  ”  for  “  this  man  ”  ;  e.  g.  “  This  was  with  Jhesu  of  Naza¬ 
reth.”  Matt.  26:  71.  Cf  Shaks.,  Mid.  Sum.  N.  D.  I.  i.  28.  “  This  hath  bewitched  the 
bosom  of  my  child." 
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19.  On  Once-used  Words  in  Shakespeare,  by  Professor  F.  A.  March, 
of  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa. 

It  has  been  claimd  that  the  number  of  once-used  words  in  the.  Shakespeare 
Concordance  is  so  extraordinary  as  to  show  that  the  plays  from  which  the  Con¬ 
cordance  is  made  must  be  by  different  authors.  I  hav  had  the  words  in  a  couple 
of  letters  counted  and  compared  with  those  in  Milton,  Pope,  Tennyson,  and  the 
Bible.  The  Shakespeare  counts  ar  from  Clarke,  Furness,  and  Schmidt’s  Lexicon; 
the  Milton  from  Prendergast;  the  Pope  from  Abbott;  the  Tennyson  from  Bright- 
well  (1869);  the  Bible  from  Cruden. 

The  different  forms  of  a  verb  or  noun  ar  united  in  one  word  in  Schmidt,  but 


counted  separately  in  the  others. 

Once- 
nsed 
in  A. 

Whole 
number 
in  A. 

Once- 
used 
in  M. 

Whole 
number 
in  M. 

Per  cent 
in  A. 

Per  cent 
in  M. 

Shakespeare,  plays,  Clarke  .  . 

421 

1135 

423, 

IO4I 

•37° 

.400 

“  poems,  Furness  . 

I47 

J20 

1 13. 

266 

•459 

•424 

“  complete,  Schmidt, 

295 

1066 

3D 

IOO9 

•275 

•314 

Milton . . 

386 

8l6 

258 

538 

•473 

•479 

Pope  .  .  ...  .  .  .  .  . 

245 

5*4 

*54 

37  2 

.476 

.419 

Tennyson  ........ 

322 

534 

3H 

511 

.600 

.610 

Bible . 

73 

389 

94 

384 

.187 

•245 

These  tabls  ar  rude  material  for  any 

minute 

investigations, 

but  may 

serv  to 

show  that  the  number  of  once-used  words  in  Shakespeare  is  not  extraordinary, 
that  ther  is  no  need  of  help  from  Jonson,  or  Bacon,  or  Beaumont,  or  Camden  to 
accumulate  them. 

Various  relations  between  the  numbers  and  percentages  wer  pointed  out. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  once-used  words,  it  was  said  that  they  wer  not  for  the 
most  part  coinages  to  express  striking  original  thought,  but  the  less  frequently 
used  grammatical  forms  or  derivativs  of  familiar  words,  or  compounds  with  living 
affixes,  such  as  all-  and  mis-,  variations  of  spelling,  and  names  of  objects  which 
happen  to  be  mentiond,  —  plants,  utensils,  and  the  like.  In  Tennyson  a  con- 
siderabl  number  of  new  compounds  occur,  which  embody  some  new  fancy  or 
other  shade  of  poetic  thought. 

The  secret  of  Shakespeare’s  power  is  not  to  be  found  in  these  words,  nor  in 
twice  or  thrice  used  words,  but  in  his  use  of  the  hundred  or  thousand  times  used 
words.  It  is  the  second  rate  or  third  rate  anthors  who  use  the  greatest  floods  of 
words.  The  first-rates  work  with  select  materials.  “  The  compulsiv  power  of  a 
limited  vocabulary  ”  was  discust.  * 

20.  On  Consonant  Notation  and  Vowel  Definition,  by  Professor 
Francis  A.  March,  of  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa. 

The  sound  commonly  thought  of  as  belonging  to  a  consonant  has  three  parts : 
(1)  the  sound  made  while  the  organs  ar  closing,  (2)  the  sound  or  rest  while  they 
ar  at  closure,  (3)  the  sound  made  while  opening.  In  English  spelling  a  printed 
letter  sometimes  represents  only  one  of  these  sounds,  sometimes  two,  rarely  all 
three.  It  is  desirabl  to  hav  scientific  notation  to  distinguish  them.  We  may  use 
figures  I,  2,  3,  or  accents  '  "  v ,  as  follows : 
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A.  Sounded  while  closing  only:  'p  or  Jp  in  u'pmost,  to'pmost,  ha1pn. 

B.  While  closing  and  at  closure:  1>2m  or  /_m  in  a1, 2raple,  a1, 2mber,  te'Tnper, 
co/_mpose,  ca'"ndy,  u'"nto,  u'"ndone. 

C.  At  closure  only:  fat2n  or  fat“n,  eat~n,  writ2n,  e1,2mbold2n. 

D.  At  closure  and  opening:  nf'a  or  m2,3a,  nT'ost,  n2-3ew. 

E.  While  opening  only:  p  and  t  in  p3o-t3a-t3o,  a1,2mp3l2e,  te'Tnp'er,  t3o1,-2n- 
t3ine. 

F.  Sound  closing  with  sound  or  rest  at  closure  and  sound  at  opening,  is 
almost  always  printed  with  two  letters:  u1,2nn2,3oticed,  sou'TT'ess,  fou'TT'y, 
ou/_t  f'ravel. 

Pronouncing  vocabularies  hav  indicated  these  distinctions  to  some  extent  by 
separating  words  into  syllabls,  and  doubling  the  consonant  when  the  opening  and 
closing  ar  both  herd.  A  hyphen  after  a  consonant  indicates  the  closing  sound : 
bar-on-ess;  before  it,  the  opening  sound :  sallow-ness;  gemination,  both  sounds: 
bar-ren-ness.  This  notation  is  but  rudely  applied,  however;  especially  in  gemi¬ 
nation,  and  Dr.  Murray  in  the  Historical  Dictionary  rejects  all  division  of  syllabls. 
This  leavs  these  consonant  distinctions  without  direct  notation,  to  be  inferd  from 
the  adjacent  letters. 

A  direct  notation  would  help  to  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  our  habits  of 
articulation,  and  perhaps  to  improvement  of  those  habits. 

As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  Dr.  Murray’s  notation  the  English  habits  ar 
different  from  the  American  in  a  large  number  of  words,  especially  in  initial  and 
final  unaccented  syllabls.  Words,  for  exampl,  beginning  with  prefixes  from 
Latin  ad- :  attune ,  attract ,  acquire ,  ar  pronounced  a/_tt'une,  a1,2tt3ract,  a1,2cq3uire. 
But  Dr.  Murray,  I  conjecture,  pronounces  at3une,  at3ract,  ac3uire.  More  notation 
is  needed  especially  with  r  and  /.  When  London  fonetists  write  intrest,  difrent , 
do  they  mean  inirdest,  drfr^ent,  or  int  r2> 8eSi,  difr^ent,  or  intxr2' sest,  dfr2<zent, 
ddf-rent,  or  difrent?  Does  their  gravly  for  gravelly  mean  gravity  ox  gravity 
or  gravll2,  sy  ?  “Is  not  the  final  r  which  they  represent  by  the  neutral  vowel, 
really  V?  It  is  with  me.  The  neutral  vowel  may  be  made  with  the  organs  in 
many  positions ;  in  father  —  f2a  th3e'r  the  tung  is  raised  to  the  r-position.  Why 
do  Londoners  say  ‘my  idea/-r'  is’?” 

Vowel  Definition. 

What  is  really  needed  for  vowel  definition  is  the  vibrations  of  the  sound  at  the 
ear.  For  accurate  definition  by  means  of  description  of  the  vocal  organs  curvs 
of  the  resonance  chamber  on  a  fine  scale  of  decimals  are  needed. 

21.  The  Authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  by  Rev.  Dr„ 
C.  K.  Nelson,  of  Brookeville  Academy,  Brookeville,  Md. 

The  arguments  on  this  subject  are  classified  under  two  general  heads  :  external 
and  internal  evidence.  The  traditional  argument  has  so  long  dominated  public 
opinion,  or  rather,  public  sentiment,  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  hearing  for  the 
philological.  The  tradition  of  the  Pauline  authorship  of  the  epistle  rests  on  a 
weak  foundation :  while  a  tradition,  to  be  trustworthy,  must  have  its  origin  about 
the  time  of  the  alleged  facts,  this  tradition  cannot  be  traced  to  a  period  earlier 
than  ttm  third  century  A.D.,  or  at  least  130  years  after  the  epistle  was  written. 
Anything  like  a  general  acquiescence  in  the  tradition  is  not  to  be  found  until 
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some  200  years  later.  The  negative  tradition,  however  (that  the  epistle  is  not 
the  work  of  St.  Paul),  is  found  in  the  earliest  church  writers  whose  works  are 
authenticated,  and  is  confirmed  almost  unanimously  by  the  sounder  criticism  of 
the  age  following  the  Renaissance.  The  internal  evidence,  based  mainly  on  lin¬ 
guistic  grounds,  is  still  stronger  against  the  Pauline  claim  :  i)  The  inscription  of 
the  codices  is  simply  FIpos  'Efipaiovs.  2)  The  mode  of  citing  from  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  is  different  from  that  followed  by  St.  Paul.  3)  The  citations  are  from  the 
LXX,  and  when  St..  Paul  cites  from  the  LXX  he  uses  a  different  codex.  4)  The 
doctrinal  teaching  differs  in  many  particulars,  especially  in  the  use  of  theological 
terms.  5)  St.  Paul,  in  each  of  his  accepted  epistles,  avouches  the  epistle  to  be 
his.  6)  Certain  inaccuracies  in  the  Textus  Receptus  have  contributed  to  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  work  is  St.  Paul’s.  7)  The  style  of  the  epistle  differs  from  that 
of  St.  Paul,  ( a )  in  the  greater  purity  of  the  Greek,  (/;)  in  vocabulary,  (c)  in  par¬ 
ticles  of  transition  and  in  grammatical  forms.  8)  There  are  equally  marked  dif¬ 
ferences  in  logic  and  dialectic. 

22.  The  Derivation  of  meridie /  by  Professor  Minton  Warren,  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  read,  in  the  author’s 
absence,  by  Professor  W.  G.  Hale. 

A  recent  attempt  has  been  made  by  Stowasser  (Archiv  fur  lateinische  Lexi- 
kographie  und  Grammatik,  Erster  Jahrgang,  pp.  273-277)  to  discard  the  long' 
received  etymology  of  meridie  from  medi-die,  and  to  derive  it  from  meri-die—  ‘in 
bright  daylight.’  This  view  has  been  referred  to  with  approval  by  Stolz,  Osthoff, 
Wilhelm  Meyer.  The  analogies  of  the  Skt.  madhyadina,  Glc.  p.ear)p.!3pia,  Ger¬ 
man  mittag,  our  midday,  speak  in  favor  of  the  old  derivation.  To  deny  it,  is  to 
impeach  the  credibility  of  Varro,  not  as  an  etymologist,  but  as  an  eye-witness. 
Compare  De  L.  L.  VI,  4  D  antiqui  non  R  iri  hoc  dicebant  ut  Pracneste  incisnm 
in  solario  vidi.  Stowasser’s  reason  for  doubting  Varro  is  simply  this  :  D  between 
vowels,  in  Latin,  never  passes  into  R.  Stowasser  has  overlooked  Donatus  Comm, 
to  Terence  Adelph.  V,  3,  62,  Meridiem  dixerunt  veteres,  quasi  medidiem  r  pro 
d  posita  propter  cognationem  inter  se  literarum. — Examples' were  cited  from  the 
Umbrian  of  ^becoming  r  (rs),  from  modern  Greek  of  8  becoming  p,  and  in  the 
Romance  languages,  of  Spanish  lampara  —  lampada,  Neapolitan  pere  =  Italian 
piede.  Neap,  rureci  =  duodecim ,  Italian  mirolla  —  medulla,  where  we  have  the 
same  d  of  medius.  In  Latin,  not  to  speak  of  Ladinum  and  Larinum,  w’here 
the  priority  of  Ladinwn  may  be  disputed,  we  have  in  inscriptions  Inis  for  Idus, 
Ferelez  for  Fi  delis,  both  cited  by  Seelman  (Die  Aussprache  des  Latein,  p.  31 1); 
maredus  for  madidus,  Loewe,  Prodromus,  p.  353,  and  monerula  for  monedula 
in  Captivi  999,  and  Asin.  694. 

Moreover,  the  kinship  of  r  and  d  is  distinctly  recognized  iri  Isidorus  XII,  7, 
69  merula  antiquitus  medula  vocabatur  eo  quod  moduletur,  and  in  the  equally 
absurd  etymology  of  Servius  Comm,  on  Aen.  VIII,  138  Alii  Mercurium  quasi 
medicurrinm  a  Latinis  dictum  volunt.  —  Isidorus  alone  supports  the  derivation 
from  meri  +  die,  while  Cic.  Or.  47,  157,  Quintilian  I,  6,  30,  Nonius  Marcellus, 
pp.  60,  451,  Priscian  IV,  34,  Velius  Longus  K.  VII,  71,  follow  Varro. 

1  Printed  in  full  in  the  American  Journal  of  Philology,  Vol.  VII.  pp.  228-231. 
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As  meri  die  was  originally  a  locative,  it  was  probably  not  for  some  time  de¬ 
clined.  Perhaps  it  was  first  used  in  the  accusative  after  ante  and  post ,  and  this 
led  to  the  formation  of  a  nom.  There  is  some  evidence  to  show  that  Plautus 
treated  it  as  indeclinable  in  Most.  579,  582,  and  651,  and  in  Pseud.  1174.  —  In 
Terence  it  occurs  but  once,  Adelph.  848,  where  Donatus  says  of  meridie  ipso ,  et 
nomen  fecit  de  adverbio.  A  few  instances  were  cited  of  the  nom.  meridies  in 
Varro  L.  L.  6,  4;  Caes.  B.  G.  7,  83;  Censorinus,  c.  24;  Pliny,  N.  H.  VII,  212, 
XVIII,  326;  and  in  the  Grammarians. 

Postmeridiem  and  antemeridian  are  given  as  adverbs  by  Charisius,  187,  34,  and 
Georges  remarks  that  the  Notae  Tironianae,  74,  give  antemeridie  and  postnieridie. 
Some  examples  of  post?neridie  are  also  found  in  the  MSS.  of  Vegetius. 

Remarks  were  made  upon  the  paper  by  Professor  B.  I.  Wheeler. 

23.  Phonetic  Law,  by  Professor  F.  B.  Tarbell,  of  Yale  College, 
New  Haven,  Conn. ;  read,  in  the  author’s  absence,  by  Mr.  W.  E. 
Walters. 

The  Neo-Grammarian  doctrine  that  phonetic  laws  admit  of  no  exceptions 
ought  to  mean  that  every  phonetic  change  is  so  related  to  certain  elements  in  the 
pronunciation  of  the  word  or  sentence,  that  wherever  these  elements  or  essential 
phonetic  conditions  occur,  the  said  change  unfailingly  occurs,  within  the  same 
dialect  and  the.  same  period.  In  fact,  however,  all  that  is  meant  is  that  such  a 
connexion  obtains  except  where  there  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  contrary. 
Thus,  although  the  subject  of  the  mechanism  and  causation  of  phonetic  changes 
is  full  of  disputable  questions,  the  bare  principle  of  phonetic  uniformity,  when 
duly  qualified  and  explained,  sinks  into  a  mere  truism. 

24/ The  Method  of  Phonetic  Change  in  Language,  by  Professor 
William  D.  Whitney,  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

To  deduce  empirically  the  laws  of  phonetic  change  in  a  given  language  or 
body  of  languages  is  one  thing;  to  determine  their  underlying  cause  or  causes  is 
another  and  very  different  thing.  The  former  calls  for  a  wide  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  individual  language  facts,  together  with  acuteness  in  their  compari¬ 
son  and  combination,  and  with  power  of  logical  deduction;  the  latter  requires  in 
addition  a  true  understanding  of  the  nature  of  language,  a  thoroughly  sound 
linguistic  philosophy :  and  this  is  too  often  wanting,  even  among  professed 
students  of  human  speech.  It  is  especially  a  misappreciation  of  the  physical 
element  in  language,  a  treating  of  this  as  if  it  were  the  whole  of  language,  that 
leads  to  false  views  and  conclusions.  Language,  we  are  told,  is  a  physical 
product;  utterance  is  a  physical  event.  That  is  true  in  just  the  same  way  and  to 
the  same  extent  of  spoken  language  as  of  written  language;  not  a  jot  more. 
The  uttered  word  three,  for  example,  is  made  by  the  action  of  physical  organs, 
communicated  through  a  physical  medium  to  other  physical  organs;  but  precisely 
the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  written  word  tfree ,  or  of  its  substitute,  the  sign  3. 
In  so  far,  they  are  like  the  noise  produced  by  a  stone  in  rolling  from  a  declivity, 
or  the  mark  left  by  its  track.  But  the  difference  is  that,  in  the  former  case,  each 
of  the  products  is  also  a  human  act;  it  is  something  brought  about  by  a  human 
will,  acting  —  through  physical  media,  indeed,  since  capable  of  producing  external 
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effects  only  by  means  of  such  —  in  a  particular  way  for  a  particular  purpose.  It 
is  a  human  act  not  less  than  is  the  making  of  a  gesture,  a  clapping  of  the  hands, 
the  pulling  of  a  bell,  the  working  of  a  magneto-electric  machine.  The  utterer 
has  the  intent  to  produce  a  certain  audible  sign,  just  as  much  as  the  writer  a 
certain  visible  sign.  It  is  the  habit  of  both  alike  to  produce  that  sign  when  they 
desire  to  signify  a  certain  conception.  Each  habit  was  formed  by  them  after  the 
example  of  other  utterers  and  writers,  whom  they  imitated.  It  has  been  for  some 
time  the  habit  of  a  certain  great  community  to  make  these  signs  for  this  particular 
conception,  in  order  to  a  mutual  understanding  between  person  and  person.  No 
such  sign  has  value  except  within  the  limits  of  a  community,  who  agree  in  the 
habit  of  its  use.  The  utterance  is  as  meaningless  to  the  ear  of  one  who  has  not 
learned  to  associate  the  given  meaning  with  it  as  the  written  or  printed  marks  to 
the  eye  Of  one  who  has  not  learned  to  make  and  understand  them.  In  other 
communities,  other  uttered  and  written  signs,  in  immense  variety,  are  used  and 
made  significant  instead  of  these.  No  human  being  has  any  knowledge  of  how 
the  utterance  three  came  originally  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  it  serves;  there 
are  only  conjectures  about  it,  known  to  few,  credited  by  fewer.  The  same  is 
practically  the  case  with  the  two  written  signs;  what  ground  they  are,  with 
more  or  less  uncertainty,  believed  to  have  is  at  any  rate  known  to  'very  few, 
and  the  ultimate  element  has  nothing  more  necessary  about  it  than  a  human 
habit. 

Since  every  other  item  of  human  speech  is  accordant  in  character  with  the  one 
we  have  taken  as  illustration,  it  follows  that  any  given  language  is  a  body  of 
human  habits,  possessed  and  practised  in  common  by  a  body  of  human  beings. 
This  is  its  essential  nature.  This  is  what  needs  to  be  considered  when  we  come 
to  discuss  the  modes  and  courses  of  its  changes,  of  whatever  kind.  So  far  as 
concerns  the  written  (or  printed)  sign  three ,  or  3,  no  one  would  think  of  claiming 
that  the  series  of  alterations  which  have  wrought  the  separate  elements  of  the  one 
out  of  their  Phoenician  originals  (not  to  attempt  to  go  further  back),  or  of  the 
other  out  of  the  three  parallel  strokes  with  which  it  doubtless  started,  were 
brought  about  otherwise  than  by  the  action  of  human  wills,  under  inducements 
suited  to  each  case,  and  capable  of  being  at  least  in  the  main  understood.  Their 
present  form  is  the  result  of  a  series  of  motivated  changes  of  human  habits.  But 
precisely  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  uttered  sign  three,  in  respect  both  to  its 
form  and  to  its  meaning.  A  certain  combination  of  Sounds  having  once  become 
current  as  representative  of  a  certain  sense,  nothing  can  alter  it  in  either  particular 
save  inducements  addressed  to  the  wills  of  its  users.  There  can  be  no  question 
here,  as  among  things  purely  physical,  of  such  a  law  as  “like  causes  produce  like 
effects”;  because  we  have  not  to  do  with  physical  causes,  but  with  causers,  human 
beings,  no  one  of  whom  is  like  any  other,  in  any  such  manner  and  degree  as 
should  compel  accordant  action  in  changing  the  uttered  signs  of  a  language, 
or  their  meanings. 

If  these  principles  in  regard  to  language  are  well-founded  —  and  their  refuta¬ 
tion  is  confidently  challenged  —  then  the  inquiry  after  the  causes  of  phonetic 
change  resolves  itself  into  this :  what  inducements  are  of  a  nature  to  alter  human 
habits,  the  common  habits  of  a  human  community,  in  this  particular  kind?  To 
put  the  inquiry  in  any  form  which  is  not  either  explicitly  or  implicitly  this,  is  to 
fail  of  an  answer  or  to  insure  a  false  answer.  All  physical  facts,  such  as  the 
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position  and  movements,  single  or  combined,  of  the  organs  of  utterance,  fall  into 
their  proper  place  as  secondary  causes,  helping  to  determine  the  preferences  of 
the  utterers,  having  to  be  reckoned  with  as  motives  to  the  utterers’  acts  —  deter¬ 
mining,  in  the  main  if  not  alone,  the  ways  in  which  habits  already  formed  shall 
give  way  in  the  direction  of  greater  convenience. 

Since  change  of  uttered  form,  like  change  of  significance,  consists  in  a  modi¬ 
fication  of  habit  on  the  part  of  a  whole  community,  it  can  obviously  take  place 
only  by  degrees.  There  is  no  conceivable  inducement  that  can  move  simul¬ 
taneously  and  uniformly  all  the  members  of  the  community.  At  any  given  time, 
while  certain  changes  of  recent  origin  have  established  themselves  in  general 
usage,  there  must  be  others  which  have  only  partially  Won  acceptance,  and  yet 
others  which  are  beginning  to  show  themselves  as  candidates  for  acceptance. 
Even  in  the  most  homogeneous  communities,  the  diversities  of  pronunciation  are 
endless,  appearing  in  minor  localities,  in  classes,  in  groups,  in  individuals.  There 
is  not  one  of  ourselves  who  does  not  have  his  private  peculiarities  of  utterance  — 
in  such  matters  as  the  flattening  of  a ,  the  shortening  of  o  in  home  an,d  whole  and 
their  like,  the  pronunciation  of  long  u  with  or  without  the  prefixed  _y-sound,  the 
mode  of  production  of  the  sibilants,  and  so  on.  Parallel  with  such  diversities, 
and  variously  combined  with  them,  are  diversities  in  all  the  other  departments  of 
linguistic  usage,  as  vocabulary,  meaning,  phrase-making,  construction.  Every 
secondary  line  of  division  in  a  community,  whether  of  locality  or  of  class  or  occu¬ 
pation,  encloses  a  certain  number  of  these  diversities,  and  so  is  a  line  also  of 
dialectic  division,  fainter  or  more  distinct.  Where  there  is  no  established  literary 
dialect,  to  which  all  feel  called  upon  to  conform,  the  intricacy  of  overlapping  and 
interlacing  dialectic  usage  is  extreme;  and  those  who  have  to  do  with  it  are 
sometimes  seduced  into  all  sorts  of  unsound  theories  as  to  the  facts  and  their 
relations  and  causes. 

As  for  those  movements  of  phonetic  change  by  which  one  sound  of  an  alphabet 
undergoes  general  conversion  into  another  sound,  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish 
them  in  their  causes  and  methods  from  the  other  alterations  of  speech.  They, 
like  the  rest,  are  and  can  be  only  shifts  of  human  habit  under  due  inducement. 
They  too  are  dialectic;  they  show  themselves  within  the  limits  of  a  community, 
often  of  a  subdivision  of  a  former  more  extensive  community,  being  unshared  by 
other  subdivisions,  often  of  only  a  class  in  a  community;  they  have  spread  so  far 
as  the  channels  of  communication  carry  them,  and  no  further.  To  introduce  any 
element  of  necessity  into  such  processes,  like  the  necessities  that  connect  cause 
and  effect  in  the  physical  world,  is  a  regrettable  error.  The  “necessity”  of  a 
dialectic  change  in  general  lies  simply  in  this  :  that  a  certain  item  of  change  is 
pretty  sure,  and  is  the  surer  according  as  its  importance  is  greater  and  more  con¬ 
spicuous,  to  become  at  last  current  throughout  the  whole  body  of  a  community. 
In  like  . manner,  the  invariability  of  a  given  change  of  utterance  of  an  alphabetic 
element,  in  the  mouth  of  an  individual  and  then  of  a  community,  means  only  that 
such  a  shift  of  pronunciation  is  pretty  sure,  and  the  surer  according  to  its  impor¬ 
tance  and  conspicuousness,  to  spread  finally  through  the  whole  body  of  occur¬ 
rences  of  the  element  in  question.  But  to  set  up  the  necessity  and  invariability 
of  phonetic  change  as  a  fundamental  rule  seems  equivalent  to  putting  a  dictum, 
a  machtspruch,  in  the  place  of  a  demonstrated  principle. 
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Professor  March  said  :  — 

That  ther  is  a  body  of  fonetic  facts,  the  working  forces  in  which  can  be  defined 
scientifically,  so  as  to  be  used  for  deduction  and  discovery,  is  manifest.  That. these 
forces  ar  human  does  not  rule  them  out  of  science.  The  forces  by  which  we  see  a 
world  of  three  dimensions,  act  as  regularly  as  the  forces  of  growth ;  they  act 
behind  our  purposes.  So  when  alfabetic  sounds  change  without  culture1  the 
reason  is  found  behind  the  motivs,  such  as  the  desire  of  communication,  in  a 
change  of  the  concept  which  guides  the  vocal  organs,  or  of  the  .power  that  works 
them.  These  ar  changed  mainly  by  hebetude,  perfervidness  and  new  hearing. 

Hebetude:  (i)  concept  and  motiv  unchanged,  insufficient  power  is  applied  to 
work  the  organs, — the  law  of  least  effort;  (2)  a  blurd,  ill-formd  concept  is 
formd.  Perfervidness  in  accent  and  pitch  works  strengthenings.2 

New  Hearing:  the  concept  is  changed.  For  exampl,  when  from  movement 
of  populations  a  new  generation  hears  a  different  total  of  articulations  from  that 
heard  by  thejr  parents,  the  concepts  of  the  new  generation  wil  be  different. 

A  main  difference  between  fysical  and  psychical  forces  is,  that  atoms  ar  constant, 
while  mind  changes.  Formulae  for  human  action  apply  to  defined  persons  and 
periods.  Dialects  afford  natural  segregations  of  persons  and  periods,  for  which 
fonetic  forces  may  be  taken  as  constant.  To  call  the  formulae  for  these  forces 
laws  is  convenient,  and  opens  the  way  for  a  good  many  convenient  frases.  Ther 
can  be  no  great  danger  of  misunderstanding  it,  at  this  time  of  day.  The  existence 
of  fonetic  laws,  good  for  givn  dialects,  is  thus  affirmd.  This  implies  a  doctrin 
of  resultants,  Grimm’s  law  and  Verner’s  work  for  d  in  cweden.  It  implies  the 
possibility  of  deductiv  discovery.  It  implies  a  scientific  doctrin  of  dialects. 

The  affirmation  that  these  laws  hav  no  exceptions1  is  a  working  hypothesis. 
It  must  be  understood  of  the  operation  of  powers,  not  of  the  appearance  of 
fenomena.  Insistence  on  this  hypothesis  has  led  to  great  results :  to  the  rejection 
of  a  great  number  of  plausibl  etymologies,  to  the  establishing  a  great  number  of 
obscure  etymologies,  to  the  extension  of  known  changes  into  litl  known  'fields, 
to  the  discovery  of  new  laws,  to  the  use  of  new  caution  and  the  attainment  of 
greater  precision  in  definition  and  reasoning.  It  has  also  led  to  a  considerabl 
development  of  the  doctrins  of  conformation  and  analogy.  This  has  been  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  new  movement  to  the  great  body  of  workers.  The 
establishment  of  formulae  for  the  working  of  the  laws  of  association  in  language 
by  induction  from  changes  in  words  is  a  fascinating  work,  and  may  lead  to  laws 
as  good  as  the  best  “  fonetic  laws.” 

As  to  absolute  inviolability  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  may  be  further  said,  that  the 
working  hypothesis  affirms  it  only  for  establisht  dialects,  not  for  periods  of  forma¬ 
tion  or  decay.  The  possibility  of  personal  intervention  is  also  reservd  in  all  laws 
of  human  action.  A  man  may  spel  or  speak  queerly  for  whim  or  sport.  Such 
interventions  ar  like  miracls  in  nature,  set  aside  as  anecdotes,  and  not  included  in 
the  materials  for  science.  And  we  should  not  be  very  redy  to  believ  that  a 
fenomenon  is  caused  in  that  way.  To  defend  the  inviolability  of  these  fonetic 
laws  as  a  fact  of  induction  is  inept.  It  has  led  to  hedging  and  defining  law  and 
dialect  til  all  the  practical  force  of  the  working  hypothesis  is  taken  out  of  it. 

1  For  cultured  changes,  see  Proceedings  for  1884,  pp.  xxxv+. 

2  See  Transactions  for  1877,  pp.  147-K 
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The  following  papers  were  read  only  by  title  :  — 

25.  Horace  vs.  his  Scholiast  (De  Arte  Poet.  175,  176),  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lemuel  S.  Potwin,  Adelbert  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Multa  ferunt  anni  venientes  commoda  secum,  multa  recedentes  adimunt. 

The  interpretation  of  this  passage  seems  to  have  suffered  from  undue  defer¬ 
ence  to  the  Scholiasts.  See  particularly  Orelli  (1844)  and  Schiitz  (1882).  Tlie 
opinions  of  the  Scholiasts  are,  of  course,  valuable  —  sometimes  even  for  their  gar¬ 
rulousness;  but  if  we  must  choose  between  them  and  Horace,  give  us  Horace  by 
all  means.  In  this  case  they  seem  determined  to  rob  the  poet  both  of  his  origi¬ 
nality  and  his  Latinity;  his  originality  by  implying,  that  in  characterizing  the 
years  he  merely  uses  a  common  epithet;  his  Latinity  by  implying  that  venientes 
is  used  adjectively,  instead  of  being  a  strict  participle. 

It  was  no  new  thought  that  youth  brings  commoda ,  and  that  old  age  takes 
them  away.  It  was  not  new  to  use  anni  as  equivalent  to  senectus.  Horace  him¬ 
self  says :  — 

Singula  de  nobis  anni  praedantur  euntes.  Ep.  II.  2,  55. 

The  new  turn  of  expression  seems  to  have  been  to  make  anni  represent  both 
youth  and  age,  the  years  coming  with  their  burden  of  good,  as  well  as  going  with 
their  burden  of  stolen  treasures. 

26.  Munda,  by  Professor  William  I.  Knapp,  of  Yale  College,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

The  paper  discussed  the  location  of  Munda  in  Hispania  Antiqua,  involving 
an  outline  of  the  civil  war  carried  to  that  country  after  the  African  campaign; 
the  progress  of  Caesar  and  Gn.  Pompe'y  from  Corduba  and  Attegua  to  Hispalis 
and  the  plains  of  Munda,  with  a  description  of  the  conditions  of  that  plain 
as  suggested  by  the  ancient  writers,  especially  by  Hirtius;  the  situation  of  the 
fortress  on  one  of  a  series  of  hills  stretching  from  below  Hispalis  to  Gades;  the 
marshes  that  ran  to  the  south  and  west  towards  the  town  of  Nebrissa  and  the 
Baetis,  —  marshes  still  called  in  the  native  patois  btijeros,  i.  e.  agujeros,  ‘holes’; 
the  time  required  to  reach  it  from  Attegua,  near  Corduba  (Teba  la  Vieja,  Old 
Teba)  compared  with  the  account  of  Hirtius  and  the  early  itineraries;  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  Carteia  (Melcarteia  or  Heraclea)  ;  mediaeval  journeys  by  the  same  route; 
the  names  of  places  according  to  the  Arabian  geographer  Edrisi;  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  all  the  locations  cited  at  the  present  day  for  such  a  battle,  requiring  a 
plain  five  miles  in  extent,  running  along  a  range  of  hills,  and  spreading  out  in 
front  of  one  of  them.  Surely  this  is  not  the  case  with  Ronda,  Monda,  or  any 
other  place  between  Corduba  and  Malaga,  as  the  writer  knows  by  personal  exami¬ 
nation,  and  does  tally  in  every  respect  with  the  plains  and  hills  near  Nebrija  or 
Lebrija.  That  the  true  site  is  near  the  still  marshy  and  now  malarious  plain  by 
Nebrissa,  on  the  old  highway,  from  Seville  to  Medina  Sidonia  and  Xerez.  The 
particular  bluff  or  cerro  (cirrus)  is  now  called  Gibalbin,  but  Edrisi  (Dozy’s  ed.) 
gives  it  as  Gibal-mint  or  munt,  the  Hill  of  Munt  or  Mont.  It  was  shown  that 
Mint  is  by  softening  of  the  vowel  dhamma  into \kesra  through  Spanish  influences 
like  f rente  from  fronte-m  through  the  old  form  fruente,  —  Munda,  Muenda,  Menda, 
—  and  that  this  is  indeed  Gibal  Munda,  the  Hill  Munda.  The  arroyo  that  cut  the 
plain  in  Caesar’s  time  is  still  there,  and  is  now  called  Romanina,  the  Roman  tussle, 
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according  to  the  usual  force  of  the  Spanish  ending  -ina  when  attached  to  proper 
names  —  la  Sarracina.  The  jasper  stones  found  there,  as  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
are  still  abundant  at  Gibalbin,  and  the  old  Latin  epithets  applied  to  the  surround¬ 
ing  towns  connected  with  some  triumph  of  Caesar  are  found  only  here,  not 
between  Cordova  or  Seville  and  Malaga:  Nebrissa  Veneria  (Venus,  Caesar’s 
favorite  deity) ;  Asta  Regia,  in  honor  of  the  African  King  Bogud,  who  turned 
the  tide  of  victory  by  attacking  the  rear  of  Labienus,  where  the  impedimenta 
were;  Iulia  Gaditana,  Iulia  Traducta,  Asido  Caesariana,  Castrum  Iulium,  or  Cas- 
trum  Caesaris  Salutariensis,  “  the  salvation  of  Caesar,”  applied  to  Urgia. 

27.  Aristophanes  and  Low  Comedy,  by  Alfred  Emerson,  Ph.D.,  of 
Milford,  Neb. 

The  critical  principle  of  Aristarchos,  “  Homerum  ex  Homer o,”  has  not  been 
sufficiently  followed  out  in  the  case  of  Aristophanes.  No  attempt  has  been  made 
to  collect  and  classify  the  passages  which  express  his  views  of  stage  proprieties 
and  the  dramatic  art,  somewhat  as  Hamlet’s  advice  to  the  players  expresses 
Shakespeare’s.  Yet  the  number  of  such  passages  in  Aristophanes  is  so  large, 
owing  to  the  unparallelled  degree  of  direct  intercourse  between  author  and 
audience  that  obtained  in  the  Old  Attic  Comedy,  that  a  very  clear  perception  of 
the  poet’s  conscious  comic  ideal  may  be  gained  from  this  source.  The  collection 
and  classification  of  these  passages  is  the  necessary  preliminary  to  such  a  dissec¬ 
tion  of  the  eleven  extant  plays  and  the  fragments  of  the  twenty-nine  lost  ones,  as 
shall  determine  how  much  or  how  little  coincidence  can  be  traced  between  the 
playwright’s  principles  and  his  practice. 

It  will  be  found,  on  examination,  that  every  passage  of  this  nature  to  be  found 
in  Aristophanes  bears  oh  the  distinction  it  pleased  that  writer  to  draw  between 
high  and  low  comedy,  the  vulgar  manner  which  was  that  of  certain  among  his 
predecessors  and  rivals,  and  the  grand  style  which  is  his  own.  It  is  only  when 
his  pertinent  utterances  are  studied  collectively,  however,  that  the  comprehensive¬ 
ness  of  the  two  cardinal  categories  becomes  evident. 

The  common  designation  of  all  that  serves  as  a  foil  to  his  own  manner,  with 
Aristophanes,  is  (popros ,  r]  (popriKr]  Koopuc^ia  ( e.g .  Pax  748,  Plutus  796,  Vespae 
66).  The  farcical  writers  are  avdpes  (poprucol,  or  ol  Tpvyodaiiui.oves  outol  (Nubes 
296,  524).  Phrynichos,  Lykis,  and  Ameipsias  were  signal  examples  of  the 
class  (Ranae  13,  14).  Phrynichos  was  the  patron  saint  of  the  indecent  dance 
kordax  (Vespae  1490) ;  from  him  Eupolis  stole  this  feature,  together  with  the 
old  woman  that  introduced  it  in  his  Marikas  (Nubes  553-556).  Ameipsias  is 
again  branded  as  an  av7)p  (poprucos  in  the  Clouds,  in  company  with  the  great 
Kratinos,  who,  galled  by  taunts  in  the  Knights,  had  aroused  himself  to  administer 
a  signal  defeat  to  the  Clouds  on  its  first  performance  (Clouds,  Argument  V.).  If 
it  seem  a  puzzle  that  the  author’s  two  greatest  contemporaries  should  come  under 
this  stigma,  it  must  be  remembered  that  flings  of  this  sort  were  distributed  on  the 
comic  stage  with  little  regard  to  truth,  and  also  that  Aristophanes  frequently 
checks  his  own  characters,  humorously,  from  disgracing  him  with  outbreaks  the 
like  of  which  are  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged  elsewhere.  Actually,  some  allu¬ 
sions  to  things  characterized  as  inadmissible  on  the  ground  of  pertaining  to  the 
(popTLKii  KWfAwSia  would  be  unintelligible  but  for  the  excellent  examples  in  illustra¬ 
tion  furnished  by  the  comedies  of  the  author  himself.  One  can  only  be  amused 
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at  Kock’s  taking  this  inconsistent  genius  seriously  (see  the  notes  to  the  prologue 
of  the  Frogs,  in  his  edition  of  the  play). 

The  scattered  references  may  be  classified  as  follows :  — 

1.  Plain  statements  of  what  is  right  and  wrong  in  drama  and  comedy.  E.g. 
What  is  wrong  should  be  hid  by  an  author. 

He  should  not  by  any  means  drag  into  light  or  put  on  the  boards  what  is  wicked ; 

For  teachers  of  children  are  all  who  explain,  while  poets  are  teachers  of  grown  folk. 

And  hence  we  are  bound  to  tell  only  the  good.  —  Ranae  1053-1058. 

For  it  is  not  meet  in  the  author  of  a  play 
To  throw  to  his  spectators  figs  and  sweets, 

Making  them  laugh  at  tfiis.  —  Plutus  797-799. 

2.  Self-glorifications.  E.g.  His  play  comes  on  the  stage,  not  with  all  manner 
of  farcical  tricks,  but 

Reliant  on  itself  alone  and  what  it  may  have  said, 

And  yet  a  poet  such  as  I  keeps  still  his  level  head, 

And  never  seeks  to  swindle  you  rehashing  twice  and  thrice ; 

For  every  play  that  I  produce  brings  something  new  and  nice.  —  Nubes  544-8. 

3.  Censure  of  predecessors  and  rivals.  In  this,  praise  of  himself  is  always 
implied,  often  expressed,  whether  he  alludes  to  the  wretchedly  careless  mounting 
of  early  comedy  in  the  Danaids :  — 

6  ^opos  S'  dipx^T’  av  iva\jjap.evo<;  8a7rt8a?  /cal  crTpa/jaaToSe/x/aa, 

8ia//.acryaA.lcras  avTov  (r^eAt'crtv  /cal  <£uo-/cais  /cal  pacfravlaLV. —  Fr.  253  (Kock). 

oifrco?  aureus  araAai7rwpa>s  r]  noLrja-L<;  fiie'/ceiro. —  Fr.  254. 
or  accuses  a  contemporary  of  plagiarism  in  the  Eupolidean  verse :  — 
e/c  Se  tt)s  ep.rjs  x^-avt^os  TPe ^  o.nkr)yiSas  ttolojv.  —  Fr.  54. 

4.  Commendation  of  kindred  spirits.  E.g. 

Again  he  remembers  Kratinos,  whose  flow  in  the  pride  of  his  praise 
Came  down  as  a  flood  on  the  valley,  uptearing  the  trees  from  their  base, 

And  bearing  his  foes  with  the  oaks  and  the  poplars  adrift  on  its  face.  —  Eq.  526-8. 
His  praise,  indeed,  has  sometimes  an  ironical  or  patronizing  cast,  whether 
Magnes  is  celebrated  for  the  abundance  of  his  resources  in  operatic  stagecraft 
(Equites  520-525),  or  Krates  for  his  cheap  wit  (Equite.s  537-539  and  Fr.  333  from 
Thesmoph.  II.;  compare  Fr.  29  of  Krates  himself). 

Aristophanes  defines  the  office  of  the  poet  as  that  of  a  popular  teacher  (Ranae 
1008-1098).  His  ideal  is  the  cnrovScuorris  of  Aristotle,  the  high  seriousness  of 
Matthew  Arnold.  The  verse  — 

dvdyKrj 

p.eya\ wv  yv<i>p.wv  /cal  Scavoia/j/  Icra  /cal  ra  prj/aaTa  tCktsiv.  —  Ranae  1058-9. 

seems  a  condensation  of  Arnold’s  thought.1  Even  the  physical  degeneracy  of 
th e  jeunesse  doree  of  Athens  is  traced  to  the  influence  of  bad  poetry  (Ranae  1076- 
1098;  comp.  Nubes  1002-1014:  1015-1023).  The  doctrine  of  Aristophanes,  his 

1  “  The  superior  character  of  truth  and  seriousness,  in  the  matter  and  substance  of 
the  best  poetry,  is  inseparable  from  the  superiority  of  diction  and  movement  marking 
its  style  and  manner.  The  two  superiorities  are  closely  related,  and  are  in  steadfast 
proportion  one  to  the  other.”  —  Matthew  Arnold,  in  his  Introduction  to  Ward’s 
English  Poets. 
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policy,  is  best  set  forth  in  the  parabasis  proper  of  the  Acharnians.  (vv.  628-653). 
Numerous  lines  characterize  his  manner  of  promulgating  it.  The  principal  pas¬ 
sages  are  Ach.  300,  301,  659-664;  Vesp.  1029-1059,  1284-1291;  Pax  748-752 
and  752-759  =  Vcsp.  1030-1036;  Ran.  354-358. 

But  the  claim  advanced  is  based  mainly  on  his  pretended  freedom  from  the 
tricks  of  the  farcical  playwrights  whose  chief  method  of  provoking  laughter  was 
the  constant  and  wearisome  employment  of  stock  scenes  and  properties,  such  as 
rags  and  lice,  slaves  who  cheat  their  masters,  and  are  chased  and  beaten,  then 
brought  in  blubbering  to  serve  as  butts  for  wrought  jokes,  the  Epicharmian  figure 
of  Herakles  gorging  himself  and  wagging  his  ears,  or  ravenously  hungry  (Pax 
738-747) ;  such  as  ridicule  of  the  poor  Megarians,  the  scattering  of  nuts  among 
the  audience  by  a  brace  of  slaves,  Herakles  choused  of  his  dinner,  endless  repe¬ 
titions  of  one  satirical  attack  (Vesp.  54-66;  comp.  Plut.  789-796);  such  as 
slaves  grumbling  under  their  load  with  forbidden  words  and  inarticulate  sounds 
(Ran.  1-18);  such  as  poor  jokes,  beatings,  hideous  howls,  torches,  the  survival 
of  the  old-time  phallos,  obscene  dances,  and  fun  poked  at  the  baldheads  (Nubes 
537-544).  The  condemnation  of  torches  here  and  in  Lysistr.  1216-1221  is  rendered 
intelligible  only  by  the  laughable  buffoonery  of  an  Aristophanic  scene,  the  singe¬ 
ing  of  Mnesilochos  in  the  Thesmophoriazusae  (236-248).  It  would  be  easy,  in  a 
similar  fashion,  to  cull  illustrations  of  each  mentioned  feature  of  low  comedy 
from  Aristophanes;  but  that  his  reputation  was  not  dependent  on  these  matters 
of  “stage  business,”  is  proved  by  his  readableness..  Hence  he  could  truly  say :  — 

Aoyu>  yap  rj  y  a>  v  t  £ 6 p.  e  er  O’,  epyoicri  S’  ov.  —  Fr.  529  (Bergk’s  reading). 

The  report  of  the  Committee  to  nominate  Officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  was  presented  by  Professor  F.  A.  March.  In  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Committee,  the  officers  for  1886-87 
were  elected  as  follows  :  — 

President ,  Professor  A.  C.  Merriam,  Columbia  College,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Vice-Presidents,  Professor  Isaac  H.  Hall,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  Professor  T.  D. 

Seymour,  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Secretary,  Professor  John  H.  Wright,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Treasurer ,  Professor  John  H.  Wright. 

Additional  members  of  the  Executive  Committee , — 

Professor  Basil  L.  Gildersleeve,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Professor  Charles  R.  Lanman,  Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Professor  Francis  A.  March,  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Penn. 

Professor  Bernadotte  Perrin,  Adelbert  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Professor  William  D.  Whitney,  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  Committee  on  time  and  place  of  next  meeting,  through  Pro¬ 
fessor  W.  D.  Whitney,  recommended  that  the  Association  should 
next  meet  at  Burlington,  Vt.,  on  Tuesday,  July  12,  1887,  unless 
otherwise  ordered  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  recommendations  adopted. 
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Mr.  C.  J.  Buckingham  reported,  on  behalf  of  the  Auditing  Com¬ 
mittee,  that  the  Treasurer’s  accounts  had  been  examined  and  found 
correct.  The  report  was  accepted. 

Professor  March,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Reform  of 
English  Spelling,  presented  an  alfabetical  list  of  words  to  which  the 
joint  rules  apply  which  wer  recommended  by  the  Association  and  the 
Philological  Society  of  London  in  1883.  The  Committee  think  such 
a  list  wil  be  useful.  There  is  new  interest  in  the  reform  among  the 
teachers  of  English  in  Germany,  France,  and  Denmark.  A  society 
of  them  has  been  formd  with  hedquarters  at  Paris,  and  they  issue  a 
monthly  “Fonetik  Titcer.” 

On  motion  the  report  was  accepted,  and  the  Committee  appointed 
in  1875  was  continued  for  another  year.  It  now  consists  of  Messrs. 
March  (chairman),  W.  F.  Allen,  Child,  Lounsbury,  Price,  Trumbull, 
and  Whitney. 

On  motion  a  resolution  was  adopted  as  follows  :  — 

The  American  Philological  Association  desires  to  express,  to  the  Trustees  and 
Faculty  of  Cornell  University,  its  hearty  thanks  for  the  use  of  the  Botanical  Lec¬ 
ture  Room  as  the  place  of  meeting,  for  entertainment  in  Sage  College,  for  kind 
attention  in  giving  the  members  access  to  the  buildings  and  various  collections  of 
Cornell  University;  further,  to  acknowledge  its  grateful  appreciation  of  the 
liberality  of  the  citizens  of  Ithaca  who  provided  the  pleasant  excursion  on  Lake 
Cayuga,  and  of  the  courtesy  and  hospitality  of  which  the  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  were  the  recipients  at  Aurora,  and  in  particular  at  Wells  College. 

A  communication  from  Professor  Albert  S.  Cook,  of  the  University 
of  California,  dated  Oxford,  England,  June  25,  1887,  presenting  the 
claims  upon  Americans  of  the  great  English  dictionary  now  issuing, 
under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Murray,  was  referred  to  the 
Executive  Committee,  with  powers. 

The  Association  then  adjourned. 
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William  Hayes  Ward,  The  Independent ,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Benjamin  B.  Warfield,  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Henry  C.  Warren,  67  Mount  Vernon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Minton  Warren,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

William  E.  Waters,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

James  C.  Welling,  Columbian  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  M.  Welton,  McMaster  Hall,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Benjamin  W.  Wells,  Friends’  School,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Andrew  F.  West,  College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

J.  B.  Weston,  Christian  Biblical  Institute,  Standfordville,  N.  Y. 

A.  S.  Wheeler,  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Benjamin  I.  Wheeler,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

James  R.  Wheeler. 

John  H.  Wheeler,  University  of  Virginia,  Albemarle  Co.,  Va. 

Andrew  C.  White,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Horatio  Stevens  White,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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John  Williams  White,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

William  Dwight  Whitney,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Alexander  M.  Wilcox,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

R.  H.  Willis,  University  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

S.  Ross  Winans,  College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Henry  Wood,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Henry  P.  Wright,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (128  York  St.). 
John  Henry  Wright,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

[Number  of  Members,  301.] 


The  following  Libraries  and  Institutions  (alphabetized  by  town) 

SUBSCRIBE  FOR  THE  ANNUAL  PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

Akron,  Ohio  :  Buchtel  College  Library. 

Albany,  N.  Y. :  N.  Y.  State  Library. 

Amherst,  Mass. :  Amherst  College  Library. 

Andover,  Mass. :  Phillips  Academy. 

Andover,  Mass. :  Theological  Seminary. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. :  Michigan  University. 

Athens,  Greece  :  American  School  of  Classical  Studies. 

Austin,  Texas  :  University  of  Texas. 

Baltimore,  Md. :  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Baltimore,  Md. :  Peabody  Institute. 

Berea,  Madison  Co.,  Ky. :  Berea  College. 

Berkeley,  Cal. :  University  of  California. 

Boston,  Mass. :  Boston  Athenaeum. 

Boston,  Mass. :  Boston  Public  Library. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. :  The  Brooklyn  Library. 

Brunswick,  Me. :  Bowdoin  College  Library. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. :  The  Buffalo  Library. 

Burlington,  Vt. :  University  of  Vermont. 

Cambridge,  Mass. :  Harvard  College  Library. 

Champaign,  Ill. :  University  of  Illinois. 

Chicago,  Ill. :  Public  Library. 

Cleveland,  O. :  Adelbert  College  of  Western  Reserve  University. 

College  Hill,  Mass. :  Tufts  College  Library. 

Columbus,  Ohio  :  Ohio  State  University. 

Crawfordsville,  Ind. :  Wabash  College  Library. 

Davidson,  N.  C. :  Davidson  College  Library. 

Detroit,  Mich. :  Public  Library. 

Easton,  Pa. :  Lafayette  College  Library. 

Evanston,  Ill.:  Northwestern  University. 
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Gambier,  Ohio  :  Kenyon  College  Library. 

Geneva,  N.  Y. :  Hobart  College  Library. 

Greencastle,  Ind. :  De  Pauw  University. 

Hanover,  N.  H. :  Dartmouth  College  Library. 

Iowa  City,  Iowa:  State  University  of  Iowa. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. :  Cornell  University. 

Lincoln,  Neb. :  State  University  of  Nebraska. 

Marietta,  Ohio  :  Marietta  College  Library. 

Middletown,  Conn. :  Wesleyan  University. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. :  Public  Library. 

Nashville,  Tenn. :  Vanderbilt  University.  \  « 

Newton  Centre,  Mass.:  Newton  Theological  Institution. 

New  York,  N.  Y. :  Astor  Library. 

New  York,  N.  Y. :  The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  (Lexington  Ave. 
and  23d  St.). 

New  York,  N.  Y. :  Union  Theological  Seminary  (1200  Park  Ave.). 

Olivet,  Eaton  Co.,  Mich. :  Olivet  College  Library. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. :  American  Philosophical  Society. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. :  The  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. :  The  Mercantile  Library. 

Providence,  R.  I. :  Brown  University. 

Providence,  R.  I. :  Providence  Athenaeum. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. :  Library  of  Rochester  University. 

Springfield,  Mass. :  City  Library. 

University  of  Virginia,  Albemarle  Co.,  Va. :  University  Library. 
Washington,  D.  C. :  Library  of  Congress. 

Washington,  D.  C. :  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

Waterville,  Maine  :  Colby  University. 

Wellesley,  Mass. :  Wellesley  College  Library. 

Windsor,  Nova  Scotia:  King’s  College  Library. 

Worcester,  Mass.:  Free  Public  Library. 

[Number  of  subscribing  Institutions,  59.] 


To  THE  FOLLOWING  LIBRARIES  AND  INSTITUTIONS  HAVE  BEEN  SENT  COM¬ 
PLETE  sets  (Volumes  I.-XVII.)  of  the  Transactions,  gratis. 

British  Museum,  London,  England. 

Royal  Asiatic  Society,  London. 

Philological  Society,  London. 

Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology,  London, 

India  Office  Library,  London. 

Bodleian  Library,  Oxford. 

Advocate’s  Library,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
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Trinity  College  Library,  Dublin,  Ireland. 

Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Calcutta. 

Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

North-China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Shanghai. 

Japan  Asiatic  Society,  Yokohama. 

Public  Library  of  Victoria,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Sir  George  Grey’s  Library,  Cape  Town,  Africa. 

Reykjavik  College  Library,  Iceland. 

University  of  Christiania,  Norway. 

University  of  Upsala,  Sweden. 

Russian  Imperial  Academy,  St.  Petersburg. 

Austrian  Imperial  Academy,  Vienna. 

Anthropologische  Gesellschaft,  Vienna. 

Biblioteca  Nazionale,  Florence,  Italy. 

Reale  Accademia  delle  Scienze,  Turin. 

Societe  Asiatique,  Paris,  France. 

Athenee  Oriental,  Paris. 

Curatorium  of  the  University,  Leyden,  Holland. 

Bataviaasch  Genootschap  van  Kunsten  en  Wetenschappen,  Batavia,  Java. 
Royal  Prussian  Academy  of  Sciences,  Berlin,  Germany. 

Royal  Saxon  Society  of  Sciences,  Leipzig. 

Royal  Bavarian  Academy  of  Sciences,  Munich. 

Deutsche  Morgenlandische  Gesellschaft,  Halle. 

Library  of  the  University  of  Bonn. 

Library  of  the  University  of  Jena. 

Library  of  the  University  of  Konigsberg. 

Library  of  the  University  of  Leipzig. 

Library  of  the  University  of  Tubingen. 

[Number  of  foreign  Institutions,  35.] 

[Total,  (301  +  59  +  35=)  395-] 


CONSTITUTION 


OF  THE 

AMERICAN  PHILOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 


Article  I. — Name  and  Object. 

1.  This  Society  shall  be  known  as  “The  American  Philological  Associa¬ 
tion.” 

2.  Its  object  shall  be  the  advancement  and  diffusion  of  philological  knowl¬ 
edge. 

Article  II.  —  Officers. 

1.  The  officers  shall  be  a  President,  two  Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary  and 
Curator,  and  a  Treasurer. 

2.  There  shall  be  an  Executive  Committee  of  ten,  composed  of  the  above 
officers  and  five  other  members  of  the  Association. 

3.  All  the  above  officers  shall  be  elected  at  the  last  session  of  each  annual 
meeting. 

Article  III.  —  Meetings. 

1.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  or  at  such  other  place  as  at  a  preceding  annual  meeting  shall  be  deter¬ 
mined  upon. 

2.  At  the  annual  meeting,  the  Executive  Committee  shall  present  an  annual 
report  of  the  progress  of  the  Association. 

3.  The  general  arrangements  of  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting  shall 
be  directed  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

4.  Special  meetings  may  be  held  at  the  call  of  the  Executive  Committee,  when 
and  where  they  may  decide. 
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Article  IV.  —  Members. 

1.  Any  lover  of  philological  studies  may  become  a  member  of  the  Association 
by  a  vote  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  payment  of  five  dollars  as  initiation 
fee,  which  initiation  fee  shall  be  considered  the  first  regular  annual  fee. 

2.  There  shall  be  an  annual  fee  of  three  dollars  from  each  member,  failure  in 
payment  of  which  for  two  years  shall  ipso  facto  cause  the  membership  to  cease.  ’ 

3.  Any  person  may  become  a  life  member  of  the  Association  by  the  payment 
of  fifty  dollars  to  its  treasury,  and  by  vote  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Article  V.  —  Sundries. 

1.  All  papers  intended  to  be  read  before  the  Association  must  be  submitted 
to  the  Executive  Committee  before  reading,  and  their  decision  regarding  such 
papers  shall  be  final. 

2.  Publications  of  the  Association,  of  whatever  kind,  shall  be  made  only  under 
the  authorization  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Article  VI.  —  Amendments. 

Amendments  to  this  Constitution  may  be  made  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
those  present  at  any  regular  meeting  subsequent  to  that  in  which  they  have  been 
proposed. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 


The  annually  published  “  Proceedings  ”  of  the  American  Philo¬ 
logical  Association  contain  an  account  of  the  doings  at  the  annual 
meeting,  brief  abstracts  of  the  papers  read,  reports  upon  the  progress 
of  the  Association,  and  lists  of  its  officers  and  members. 

The  annually  published  “Transactions ’’  give  the  full  text  of  such 
articles  as  the  Executive  Committee  decides  to  publish.  The  Pro¬ 
ceedings  are  bound  with  them  as  an  Appendix. 

The  following  tables  show  the  authors  and  contents  of  the  first 
seventeen  volumes  of  Transactions  :  — 

1869-1870.  —Volume  I. 

Hadley,  J. :  On  the  nature  and  theory  of  the  Greek  accent. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  the  nature  'and  designation  of  the  accent  in  Sanskrit. 
Goodwin,  W.  W. :  On  the  aorist  subjunctive  and  future  indicative  with  ottccs  and 

•  OV  /LL-f]. 

Trumbull,  J.  Hammond :  On  the  best  method  of  studying  the  North  American 
languages. 

Haldeman,  S.  S. :  On  the  German  vernacular  of  Pennsylvania. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  the  present  condition  of  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of 
language. 

Lounsbury,  T.  R. :  On  certain  forms  of  the  English  verb  which  were  used  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

Trumbull,  J.  Hammond :  On  some  mistaken  notions  of  Algonkin  grammar,  and 
on  mistranslations  of  words  from  Eliot’s  Bible,  etc. 

Van  Name,  A. :  Contributions  to  Creole  Grammar. 

Proceedings  of  the  preliminary  meeting  (New  York,  ,1868),  of  the  first  annual 
session  (Poughkeepsie,  1869),  and  of  the  second  annual  session.  (Rochester, 
1870). 

'  1871.— Volume  II. 

Evans,  E.  W. :  Studies  in  Cymric  philology. 

Allen,  F.  D. :  On  the  so-called  Attic  second  declension. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  Strictures  on  the  views  of  August  Schleicher  respecting  the 
nature  of  language  and  kindred  subjects. 

Hadley,  J.  :  On  English  vowel  quantity  in  the  thirteenth  century  and  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth. 

March,  F.  A.  :  Anglo-Saxon  and  Early  English  pronunciation. 

Bristed,  C.  A. :  Some  notes  on  Ellis’s  Early  English  Pronunciation. 
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Trumbull,  J.  Hammond  :  On  Algonkin  names  for  man. 

Greenough,  J.  B. :  On  some  forms  of  conditional  sentences  in  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Sanskrit. 

Proceedings  of  the  third  annual  session,  New  Haven,  1871. 

1872.  —  Volume  III. 

Evans,  E.  W. :  Studies  in  Cymric  philology. 

Trumbull,  J.  Hammond:  Words  derived  from  Indian  languages  of  North 
America. 

Hadley,  J. :  On  the  Byzantine  Greek  pronunciation  of  the  tenth  century,  as  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

Stevens,  W.  A. :  On  the  substantive  use  of  the  Greek  participle. 

Bristed,  C.  A. :  Erroneous  and  doubtful  uses  of  the  word  such. 

Hartt,  C.  F. :  Notes  on  the  Lingoa  Geral,  or  Modern  Tupf  of  the  Amazonas. 
Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  material  and  form  in  language. 

March,  F.  A. :  Is  there  an  Anglo-Saxon  language? 

March,  F.  A. :  On  some  irregular  verbs  in  Anglo-Saxon. 

Trumbull,  J.  Hammond :  Notes  on  forty  versions  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  Algon¬ 
kin  languages. 

Proceedings  of  the  fourth  annual  session,  Providence,  1872. 

1873.  —  Volume  IV. 

Allen,  F.  D. :  The  Epic  forms  of  verbs  in  aco. 

Evans,  E.  W. :  Studies  in  Cymric  philology. 

Hadley,  J. :  On  Koch’s  treatment  of  the  Celtic  element  in  English. 

Haldeman,  S.  S. :  On  the  pronunciation  of  Latin,  as  presented  in  several  recent 
grammars. 

Packard,  L.  R. :  On  some  points  in  the  life  of  Thucydides. 

Goodwin,  W.  W. :  On  the  classification  of  conditional  sentences  in  Greek  syntax. 
March,  F.  A. :  Recent  discussions  of  Grimm’s  law. 

Lull,  E.  P. :  Vocabulary  of  the  language  of  the  Indians  of  San  Bias  and  Cale¬ 
donia  Bay,  Darien. 

Proceedings  of  the  fifth  annual  session,  Easton,  1873. 

1874.  —  Volume  V. 

Tyler,  W.  S. :  On  the  prepositions  in  the  Homeric  poems. 

Harkness,  A. :  On  the  formation  of  the  tenses  for  completed  action  in  the  Latin 
finite  verb. 

Haldeman,  S.  S. :  On  an  English  vowel-mutation,  present  in  cag,  keg. 

Packard,  L.  R. :  On  a  passage  in  Homer’s  Odyssey  (A.  81-86). 

Trumbull,  J.  Hammond :  On  numerals  in  American  Indian  languages,  and  the 
Indian  mode  of  counting. 

Sewall,  J.  B. :  On  the  distinction  between  the  subjunctive  and  optatives  modes  in 
Greek  conditional  sentences. 

Morris,  C.  D. :  On  the  age  of  Xenophon  at  the  time  of  the  Anabasis. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  $vaei  or  6e<rei  —  natural  or  conventional? 

Proceedings  of  the  sixth  annual  session,  Hartford,  1874. 
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1875. — Volume  VI. 

Harkness,  A. :  On  the  formation  of  the  tenses  for  completed  action  in  the  Latin 
finite  verb. 

Haldeman,  S.  S. :  On  an  English  consonant-mutation,  present  in  proof  prove. 
Carter,  F. :  On  Begemann’s  views  as  to  the  weak  preterit  of  the  Germanic  verbs. 
Morris,  C.  D. :  On  some  forms  of  Greek  conditional  sentences. 

Williams,  A. :  On  verb-reduplication  as  a  means  of  expressing  completed  action. 
Sherman,  L.  A. :  A  grammatical  analysis  of  the  Old  English  poem  “  The  Owl 
and  the  Nightingale.” 

Proceedings  of  the  seventh  annual  session,  Newport,  1875. 

1876.  —  Volume  VII. 

Gildersleeve,  B.  L. :  On  el  with  the  future  indicative  and  eav  with  the  subjunctive 
in  the  tragic  poets. 

Packard,  L.  R. :  On  Grote’s  theory  of  the  structure  of  the  Iliad. 

Humphreys,  M.  W. :  On  negative  commands  in  Greek. 

Toy,  C.  H. :  On  Hebrew  verb-etymology. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  A  botanico-philological  problem. 

Goodwin,  W.  W. :  On  shall  and  should  in  protasis,  and  their  Greek  equivalents. 
Humphreys,  M.  W. :  On  certain  influences  of  accent  in  Latin  iambic  trimeters. 
Trumbull,  J.  Hammond :  On  the  Algonkin  verb. 

Haldeman,  S.  S. :  On  a  supposed  mutation  between  l  and  u. 

Proceedings  of  the  eighth  annual  session,  New  York,  1876. 

1877. — Volume  VIII. 

Packard,  L.  R. :  Notes  on  certain  passages  in  the  Phaedo  and  the  Gorgias  of 
Plato. 

Toy,  C.  H. :  On  the  nominal  basis  on  the  Hebrew  verb. 

Allen,  F.  D. :  On  a  certain  apparently  pleonastic  use  of  wy. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  the  relation  of  surd  and  sonant. 

Holden,  E.  S. :  On  the  vocabularies  of  children  under  two  years  of  age. 

Goodwin,  W.  W. :  On  the  text  and  interpretation  of  certain  passages  in  the 
Agamemnon  of  Aeschylus. 

Sticlcney,  A. :  On  the  single  case-form  in  Italian. 

Carter,  F. :  On  Willmann’s  theory  of  the  authorship  of  the  Nibelungenlied. 

Sihler,  E.  G. :  On  Herodotus’s  and  Aeschylus’s  accounts  of  the  battle  of  Salamis. 
Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  the  principle  of  economy  as  a  phonetic  force. 

Carter,  F. :  On  the  Kiirenberg  hypothesis. 

March,  F.  A. :  On  dissimilated  gemination. 

Proceedings  of  the  ninth  annual  session,  Baltimore,  1877. 

1878.—  Volume  IX. 

Gildersleeve,  B.  L. :  Contributions  to  the  history  of  the  articular  infinitive. 

Toy,  C.  H. :  The  Yoruban  language. 

Humphreys,  M.  W. :  Influence  of  accent  in  Latin  dactylic  hexameters. 

Sachs,  J. :  Observations  on  Plato’s  Cratylus. 
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Seymour,  T.  D. :  On  the  composition  of  the  Cynegeticus  of  Xenophon. 
Humphreys,  M.  W. :  Elision,  especially  in  Greek. 

Proceedings  of  the  tenth  annual  session,  Saratoga,  1878. 

1879.  —  Volume  X. 

Toy,  C.  H. :  Modal  development  of  the  Semitic  verb. 

Humphreys,  M.  W. :  On  the  nature  of  caesura. 

Humphreys,  M.  W. :  On  certain  effects  of  elision. 

Cook,  A.  S. :  Studies  in  Heliand. 

Harkness,  A. :  On  the  development  of  the  Latin  subjunctive  in  principal  clauses. 
D’Ooge,  M.  L. :  The  original  recension  of  the  De  Corona. 

Peck,  T. :  The  authorship  of  the  Dialogus  de  Oratoribus. 

Seymour,  T.  D. :  On  the  date  of  the  Prometheus  of  Aeschylus. 

Proceedings  of  the  eleventh  annual  session,  Newport,  1879. 

1880.  —  Volume  XI. 

Humphreys,  M.  W. :  A  contribution  to  infantile  linguistic. 

Toy,  C.  H. :  The  Hebrew  verb-termination  un. 

Packard,  L.  R. :  The  beginning  of  a  written  literature  in  Greece. 

Hall,  I.  H. :  The  declension  of  the  definite  article  in  the  Cypriote  inscriptions. 
Sachs,  J. :  Observations  on  Lucian. 

Sihler,  E.'  G. :  Virgil  and  Plato. 

Allen,  W.  F. :  The  battle  of  Mons  Graupius. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  inconsistency  in  views  of  language. 

Edgren,  A.  IT.  :  The  kindred  Germanic  words  of  German  and  English,  exhibited 
with  reference  to  their  consonant  relations. 

Proceedings  of  the  twelfth  annual  session,  Philadelphia,  1880. 

1881.  —  Volume  XII. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  Mixture  in  Language. 

Toy,  C.  H. :  The  home  of  the  primitive  Semitic  race. 

March,  F.  A. :  Report  of  the  committee  on  the  reform  of  English  spelling. 

Wells,  B.  W. :  History  of  the  «-vowel,  from  Old  Germanic  to  Modern  English. 
Seymour,  T.  D. :  The  use  of  the  aorist  participle  in  Greek. 

Sihler,  E.  G. :  The  use  of  abstract  verbal  nouns  in  -<ris  in  Thucydides. 

Proceedings  of  the  thirteenth  annual  session,  Cleveland,  1881. 

1882.  — Volume  XIII. 

Hall,  I.  H. :  The  Greek  New  Testament  as  published  ill  America. 

Merriam,  A.  C. :  Alien  intrusion  between  article  and  noun  in  Greek. 

Peck,  T. :  Notes  on  Latin  quantity. 

Owen,  W.  B. :  Influence  of  the  Latin  syntax  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Gospels. 

Wells,  B.  W. :  The  Ablaut  in  English. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  General  considerations  on  the  Indo-European  case-system. 
Proceedings  of  the  fourteenth  annual  session,  Cambridge,  1882. 
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Burlington,  Vt.,  Tuesday,  July  12,  1887. 

The  Nineteenth  Annual  Session  was  called  to  order  at  3.30  p.m., 
in  the  Marsh  Room  of  the  Billings  Library  of  the  University  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  by  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Association,  Professor 
Isaac  H.  Hall,  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  Secretary,  Professor  John  H.  Wright,  presented  the  following 
report  of  the  Executive  Committee  :  — 

a .  The  Committee  had  elected  as  members  of  the  Association : 1 

W.  J.  Alexander,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Dalhousie  College,  Halifax, 
N.  S. 

Louis  F.  Anderson,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Whitman  College,  Walla  Walla, 
Washington  Ter. 

E.  J.  Badgley,  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages,  Victoria  College,  Cobourg,  Ont. 
A.  J.  Bell,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Classics  in  Victoria  College,  Cobourg,  Ont. 

E.  C.  Bissell,  Professor  in  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Rev.  C.  W.  E.  Body,  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Rev.  Algernon  Boys,  Professor  of  Classics,  Trinity  College,  Toronto,  Ont. 

H.  S.  Bridges,  Professor  of  Classics,  University  of  New  Brunswick,  Fredericton, 
N.  B. 

James  W.  Bright,  Instructor  in  English,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Jabez  Brooks,  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Walter  H.  Buell,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Henry  Clarke,  late  Fellow  in  Greek,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 
W.  C.  Collar,  Head-Master,  Roxbury  Latin  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hermann  Collitz,  Associate  Professor  of  German,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa. 

Rev.  George  Cornish,  Professor  of  Classics,  McGill  College,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

T.  F.  Crane,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Rev.  W.  Craven,  Principal  of  Knox  College,  Toronto,  Ont. 

William  Dale,  Lecturer  in  Latin,  University  College,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Herbert  C.  Elmer,  late  Fellow  in  Latin,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

1  In  this  list  are  included  the  names  of  all  persons  elected  to  membership  at  the 
Nineteenth  Annual  Session  of  the  Association.  The  addresses  given  are,  as  far  as  can 
be,  those  of  the  winter  of  1887-88. 
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William  Everett,  Head-Master  of  Adams  Academy,  Quincy,  Mass. 

H.  R.  Fairclough,  Lecturer  in  Greek,  University  College,  Toronto,  Ont. 

E.  C.  Ferguson,  Professor  of  Greek,  McKendree  College,  Lebanon,  Ill. 

John  Fletcher,  Professor  of  Classics,  Queen’s  College,  Kingston,  Ont. 

Alcee  Fortier,  Professor  of  French,  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

Rev.  John  Forrest,  President  Dalhousie  College,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Carlton  A.  Foote,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Julius  Goebel,  Instructor  in  German,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Rev.  George  M.  Grant,  Principal  of  Queen’s  College,  Kingston,  Ont. 

Richard  J.  H.  Gottheil,  Professor  of  Rabbinical  Literature,  Columbia  College, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Charles  S.  Halsey,  Union  Classical  Institute,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Hermann  V.  Hilprecht,  Professor  in  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
A.  G.  Hopkins,  Professor  of  Latin,  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

Theodore  W.  Hunt,  Professor  of  English,  College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Maurice  Hutton,  Professor  of  Classics,  University  College,  Toronto,  Ont. 

George  B.  Hussey,  late  Fellow  in  Greek,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

John  Johnson,  Professor  of  Classics,  Dalhousie  College,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Thomas  M.  Johnson,  Editor  of  The  Platonist,  Osceola,  Mo. 

J.  H.  Kirkland,  Professor  of  Latin,  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

M.  D.  Learned,  Instructor  in  German,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 
John  K.  Lord,  Associate  Professor  of  Latin,  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H. 
George  D.  Lord,  Tutor  in  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

Thomas  McCabe,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  L.  Moore,  late  Fellow  in  Latin,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Morris  H.  Morgan,  Instructor  in  Greek,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

J.  T.  Murray,  Fellow  in  Greek,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

F.  V.  N.  Painter,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Roanoke  College,  Salem,  Va. 
James  M.  Paton,  Professor  of  Latin,  Middlebury  College,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

Ernest  M.  Pease,  Professor  of  Latin,  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me. 

Henry  T.  Peck,  Tutor  in  Latin,  Columbia  College,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

George  M.  Richardson,  Instructor  in  Latin,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Martin  Luther  Rouse,  Esq.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Rev.  James  P.  Sheraton,  Principal  of  Wycliffe  College,  Toronto,  Ont. 

William  D.  Shipman,  Professor  of  Greek,  Buchtel  College,  Akron,  O. 

Paul  Shorey,  Associate  in  Greek,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Henry  A.  Short,  Instructor  in  Latin,  Columbia  College,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Carl  Siedhof,  Jr.,  32  West  Cedar  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

M.  S.  Slaughter,  Instructor  in  Latin,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Charles  Smith,  Professor  in  Sackville  College,  Sackville,  N.  B. 

J.  J.  Stiirzinger,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Horace  Taft,  Tutor  in  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Henry  A.  Todd,  Associate  in  Romance  Languages,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

James  R.  Truax,  Professor  of  English,  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
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Alfred  C.  True,  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn. 

James  S.  Trueman,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Frank  L.  Van  Cleef,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  [Elected  in  1886; 
name  accidentally  omitted.] . 

Frank  M.  Warren,  Instructor  in  French,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

J.  H.  Westcott,  Tutor  in  Latin,  College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Mills  Whittlesey,  Master  in  English,  Lawrenceville  School,  Lawrenceville,  N.  J. 
John  Wilson,  Professor  of  Classics,  Victoria  College,  Cobourg,  Ont. 

Daniel  Wilson,  President  of  University  College,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Frank  E.  Woodruff,  Professor  of  Greek,  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me. 

Charles  R.  Williams,  Professor  of  Greek,  Lake  Forest  University,  Lake  Forest,  Ill. 
Henry  Whitehorne,  Professor  of  Greek,  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

[Total,  73.] 

b.  The  Proceedings  for  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Session,  July,  1886,  had  been 
published  in  June,  1887;  the  Transactions  for  the  same  year  (Vol.  XVII.)  were 
to  be  issued  in  July  or  in  August. 

At  about  3.45  p.m.,  the  reading  of  communications  was  begun.  At 
this  time  there  were  about  twenty-five  persons  present ;  at  the  subse¬ 
quent  sessions,  the  number  averaged  about  thirty. 

1.  Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Murray’s  New  English  Dictionary,  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
C.  K.  Nelson,  of  Brookeville  Academy,  Brookeville,  Md. 

The  paper  presented  a  brief  notice  of  the  actual  contents  of  the  Dictionary 
under  the  letter  B,  from  batter  to  bozzom.  Of  the  8765  words,  5323  are  main 
words,  1873  compound,  and  1569  are  subordinate.  Of  the  532 3  main  words,  3802 
are  in  current  use,  and  less  than  25  per  cent  are  non-Teutonic.  A  sketch  of  the 
treatment  of  the  words  bishop  and  book  was  given,  and  remarks  were  made  on  the 
life  of  English  speech  as  recorded  in  this  great  Thesaurus. 

Remarks  were  made  upon  the  paper  by  the  Chairman. 

2.  Grote  on  Thuc.  vi.  17  (aviXma-TOi) ,  by  Professor  W.  S.  Scar¬ 
borough,  of  Wilberforce  University,  Wilberforce,  O. 

The  speaker  aimed  to  show  that  Grote’s  rendering  of  aveAirurToi  (Thuc.  vi.  17; 
Grote,  Hist.  Gr.,  Vol.  VII.  p.  154,  Am.  ed.,  ‘desperate’),  as  ‘enemies  beyond 
hopes  of  being  able  to  deal  with  ’  is  inaccurate  as  a  matter  of  history,  as  well  as 
on  philological  grounds.  Thuc.  vii.  4  and  47  could  not  be  adduced  to  support 
this  rendering,  since  in  the  former  passage  aveAinaros  is  active,  and  in  the  latter 
passive.  It  was  maintained  that  Alcibiades  meant  to  say  that  the  Peloponnesians 
were  never  hopeless  of  success  against  the  Athenians;  and  supposing  them  to  be 
otherwise,  they  can  invade  Attica  only  by  land,  but  he  can  always  prevent  their 
attacking  the  Athenians  by  sea.  aveAiraxTos  is  neuter  when  applied  to  things, 
and  active  when  applied  to  persons.  Examples  were  cited  illustrating  a  similar 
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transference  of  meaning:  Jidus  (Verg.  Aen.  ii.  399),  mentita  (Verg.  Aen.  ii.  422), 
benignus,  blandus,  beatus,  durus ,  incautus ,  inimicus,  iniquus ,  severus ;  (poftepos. 
avtXiriGTos  is  used  by  Thuc.  15  times,  eAir Is  63,  SAir'iCoo  49;  typical  examples 
were  presented  and  discussed,  with  instances  from  other  writers.  A  survey  of 
the  historical  situation  led  the  speaker  to  ■conclude  that  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Athenian  defeat  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Athens  and  Sparta  were 
uncompromising  enemies,  though  each  had  a  desire,  prompted  by  jealousy,  to 
surpass  the  other  in  glory,  power,  and  in  extent  of  territory. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Professors  Seymour  and  Wright,  and  by 
Dr.  Sihler. 

3.  The  Tradition  of  Caesar’s  Gallic  War  from  Cicero  to  Orosius, 
by  Dr.  E.  G.  Sihler,  of  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  references  in  Cicero’s  letters  reflect,  of  course,  the  comments  of  contem¬ 
porary  observers,  rather  than  exhaustive  judgment;  still  the  measure  of  information 
and  interest  maintained  by  the  most  favored  class  at  the  seat  of  government  is  no 
doubt  faithfully  set  forth.  It  seems  evident  that  the  critical  character  of  the, strug¬ 
gle  of  52  B.C.  was  not  realized  in  Rome  at  the  time.  Livy’s  reproduction  of 
Caesar  (per.  CIII.-CVIII.)  in  the  main  tallies  with  Caesar’s  account.  In  Periocha 
CIII.  it  is  proposed  to  read  Narbonensem  for  Narbonem.  Objection  was  made  to 
Hertz’s  bracketing  rege  in  per.  CVI.  Frontinus  evidently  wrote  his  Strate- 
gematica  in  the  time  of  Domitian.  His  references  to  the  Gallic  war  can  readily 
be  verified,  excepting  II.  6,  3.  Many  passages  in  Plutarch’s  account  were  evidently 
written  from  reminiscence  and  general  impression  of  his  reading,  rather  than  with 
Caesar’s  text  at  his  elbow.  There  is  a  definiteness  of  detail  in  his  account  of  the 
defeat  of  Ariovistus  which  it  is  difficult  to  explain.  Plutarch  used  contemporary 
historians  also,  such  as  Tanusius  (Geminus).  Suetonius'’  general  estimate  of  Caesar’s 
personal  character  in  connection  with  his  Gallic  campaigns  is  emphatically 
unfavorable.  It  is  probably  to  be  traced  to  Asinius  Pollio.  A  number  of  personal 
details  are  probably  drawn  from  Caesar’s  young  friend  and  admirer,  Oppius.  The 
account  of  Iulius  Florus  is  vitiated  by  his  rhetorical  bias,  and  by  several  instances 
of  glaring  invention.  The  speaker  follows  Dittenberger  in  his  interpretation  of 
Caes.  B.  G.  I.  52,  5.  In  Florus’  account  of  the  death  of  Indutiomanus  the  author 
of  the  paper  believes  he  has  discovered  considerable  corruption  of  the  text.  Of 
Appian’s  fragmentary  notes  little  could  be  said.  Dio  Cassius’  characteristic  form 
of  Atticism  was  noted  even  here.  His  interpretation  of  Caes.  B.  G.  I.  52,  5  agrees 
with  that  of  Florus.  In  several  cases  of  precise  detail  {eg.,  Caesar’s  cipher)  Dio 
used  special  sources.  The  transcript  of  Orosius  ranks  high.  His  statement  of 
the  distance  which  the  defeated  men  of  Ariovistus  covered  in  reaching  the  Rhine 
agrees  with  the  statement  given  by  Plutarch.  He  reads  Caes.  B.  G.  I.  52,  5  with 
the  same  understanding  as  Dio  Cassius  and  Florus. 

Remarks  were  made  on  the  paper  by  Mr.  M.  H.  Stratton,  and  by 
Professors  Hall  and  Ashmore. 

% 

At  about  5.30  p.m.,  the  Association  adjourned  to  meet  at  8  p.m. 
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Burlington,  Vt.,  Tuesday,  July  12,  1887. 

Evening  Session. 

The  Association,  with  many  residents  of  Burlington,  assembled  in 
the  College  Chapel  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  at  8  p.m.,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Professor  Isaac  H.  Hall,  who  made  a  brief  address, 
in  which  he  explained  the  absence  of  the  President  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  Professor  A.  C.  Merriam,  who  had  sailed  for  Greece  to  assume 
his  new  duties  as  Director,  for  1887-88,  of  the  American  School  of 
Classical  Studies  at  Athens. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  M.  H.  Buckham,  President  of  the  University  of 
Vermont,  made  an  appropriate  address  of  welcome,  and  congratu¬ 
lated  the  Association  upon  its  prosperity. 

The  Annual  Address  of  the  President,1  Professor  A.  C.  Merriam, 
of  Columbia  College,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  was  then  read  by  the  Secretary. 

In  view  of  the  extraordinary  development  of  the  sciences  and  subjects  that 
now  fall  within  the  domain  of  philology,  rendering  it  impossible  for  one 
scholar  to  compass  the  whole  field  in  his  review  of  the  work  of  the  year,  the 
speaker  confessed  his  sympathy  with  the  Homeric  Epeios  who  featly  puts  the 
plea  of  the  specialist  in  the  words, 

Oi>5’  &pa  Trees  riv 

kv  iravreffcr’  epyoieri  darj/uopa  (pcera  yeplaOai, 
and  announced  his  intention  of  confining  his  survey  to  one  department,  and  only 
to  the  main  points  of  that.  The  importance  of  inscriptions  in  the  study  of  class¬ 
ical  antiquity,  from  the  points  of  view  alike  of  language,  comparative  philology, 
criticism,  institutions,  history,  and  of  art,  was  briefly  urged.  The  inscriptions 
published  in  1886-87,  from  Naucratis,  Crete,  Epidaurus,  Athens,  and  Peiraeus, 
received  especial  attention;  and  the  significance  of  some  of  the  inscriptions, 
principally  in  the  light  which  they  cast  upon  the  history  of  the  Greek  alphabet, 
was  set  forth  in  detail.  The  inferences  drawn  by  the  editors  of  the  Naucritite 
and  Cretan  inscriptions  were  in  some  instances  subjected  to  criticism,  the  speaker 
suggesting  independent  views. 

The  Association  adjourned  to  9  a.m.,  Wednesday,  July  13. 

Burlington,  Vt.,  Wednesday,  July  13,  1887. 

Morning  Session. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  9.20  a.m.,  by  Vice-President 
Hall. 

The  Rev.  Professor  Lorenzo  Sears,  of  the  University  of  Vermont, 

1  The  substance  of  this  address  is  printed  in  the  American  Journal  of  Archaeology, 
Vol.  III.,  pp.  303-321. 
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invited  the  members  of  the  Association  and  their  friends  to  attend  a 
reception  to  be  given  in  their  honor,  by  himself  and  Mrs.  Sears,  at 
9  o’clock  p.m. 

The  invitation  was  accepted  with  thanks,  and  it  was  also  voted  that 
the  evening  session  close,  on  Wednesday,  at  9  p.m. 

The  Report  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  year  ending  July  7,  1887, 
was  then  presented.  The  summary  of  accounts  for  1886-87  *s  as 
follows  :  — 

RECEIPTS. 


Balance  on  hand,  July  12,  1886 . .  $84.14 

Fees,  assessments,  and  arrears  paid  in . $586.00 

Sales  of  Transactions  and  of  Reprints . 336.84 

Borrowed  October  30,  1886 . 300.00 


Total  receipts  for  the  year . . .  1222.84 


$1306.98 


EXPENDITURES. 

For  Proceedings  and  Transactions,  Vol.  XVI.  (1885),  balance 

of  bill1 . $675.7 7 

For  postages,  stationery,  clerk  hire,  job  printing  (notices,  bill- 

blanks)  . 51.33 

Total  expenditures  for  the  year .  $727.10 

Balance  on  hand,  July  7,  1887 .  579-88 

$1306.98 

The  Chair  appointed  as  Committee  to  audit  the  report,  C.  J.  Buck¬ 
ingham,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  E.  G.  Sihler. 

It  was  voted  that  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  examine  into  the 
present  state  of  the  finances  and  resources  of  the  Association,  and 
to  make  any  proposals  in  the  matter  that  may  seem  to  them  good. 
The  Committee  as  appointed  consisted  of  Professors  T.  D.  Seymour, 
J.  H.  Wright  (Secretary  and  Treasurer),  and  F.  D.  Allen. 

The  following  Committees  were  also  appointed  by  the  Chair :  — 
Committee  to  propose  Time  and  Place  of  next  Meeting,  Professors 
L.  H.  Elwell,  W.  T.  Colville,  W.  G.  Hale. 

Committee  to  nominate  Officers  for  1887-88,  Professor  F.  D. 
Allen,  Dr.  J.  Sachs,  and  Dr.  C.  P.  G.  Scott. 

The  reading  of  communications  was  then  continued. 

1  See  Proceedings  for  1886,  p.  xxv.  The  total  bill  was  $975.77,  on  which  $300.00 
had  been  advanced  in  the  preceding  financial  year. 
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4.  iEschines’  Reticence,  by  Professor  R.  B.  Richardson,  of  Dart¬ 
mouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

A  notable  feature  of  Aeschines’  Oration  against  Ktesiphon  is  the  attempt  to 
parry  some  of  Demosthenes’  thrusts.  Yet  no  such  attempt  appears  in  regard  to 
the  stinging  attack  on  Aeschines’  mother,  Dem.  §§  129,  130. 

From  this  item  the  following  alternative  presents  itself. 

(a)  This  silence  might  be  used,  as  it  has  not  been,  to  strengthen  the  view  of 
those  who,  like  W.  Fox,  believe  that  Aeschines  published  exactly  what  he  spoke. 
He  could  not,  of  course,  at  the  time  of  his  speaking  foresee  this  abuse. 

( b\ )  Following  the  usual  view,  that  the  above-mentioned  “  anticipations  ”  are 
supplementary  additions  made  at  the  time  of  publication,  we  ought  to  give  this 
silence  some  weight  in  estimating  the  character  of  Aeschines.  That  he  had  the 
dignity  to  withdraw  in  silence  from  such  an  attack,  and  leave  Demosthenes  the 
credit  of  having  reached  the  lowest  point  of  personal  abuse  in  Greek  oratory, 
should  be  scored  to  his  credit  in  the  final  estimate  of  his  character.  That  Demos¬ 
thenes’  story  is  a  fiction  goes  without  saying. 

Dr.  Sihler  made  some  remarks  on  the  topic  suggested. 

5.  The  Authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (second  paper1). 

The  present  paper  is  an  attempt  to  prove  that  the  probabilities  as  to  the 
authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  on  purely  linguistic  grounds  are  in 
favor  of  St.  Luke.  (1)  We  find  in  the  Epistle  the  same  classic  Greek,  the  same 
elegance  of  diction,  the  same  skilfulness  of  arrangement,  as  in  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Luke  and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  (2)  In  all  these  treatises  we  find  simi¬ 
lar  graceful  proems.  (3)  The  following  coincidences  in  usage  are  to  be  noted : 

7 rpocrexeiv  tiv'i,' without  vovv.  a^p-ara  Kal  repara  are  common;  paprvpebadaL,  apxv 
%(h,  oOev,  dpoioOT/vai,  icara  irdvra,  ra  irpbs.  t a  aKOvaOevTa  (the  usual  periphrasis  for 
evayyeXiov) ,  evayy  eXi^ecOai,  A 6yos  of  Hebrews  like  A oyia  (cDvra  in  Acts,  pera 

Kpavyrjs  Icrxvpas  Kal  daKpvccv.  The  sense  of  religion  and  conscientiousness  im¬ 
plied  in  euAajSeta  prevails  in  St.  Luke,  rbu  rrjs  apxvs  T°v  Xpicrrov  is  a  periphrasis 
for  evayyeXiov  so  common  in  St.  Luke.  fiovXi],  for  *  divine  purpose  ’ ;  paprvpe?- 
<x6ai,  ‘to  receive  witness’;  cpepeadai,  ‘must  be  alleged’;  ax^bov  in  connexion  with 
iras  is  distinctly  characteristic  of  St.  Luke;  bupeais  found  eight  times  in  St.  Luke, 
and  not  elsewhere;  aJpa  re  Kal  duala.  tpcpavlCeiv  and  epepaviaeadai  in  the  sense 
eavrbv  ep(pavl(eiv,  ‘  to  make  known,  to  present  one’s  self,  to  appear.’  e/c  bevrepuv, 
in  the  unusual  sense  of  a  ‘  second  time.’  Karavowpiev,  Trapa^vaixbs.  n/xccpia  is  not 
found  except  once  in  Hebrews ;  but  TLfxwpeTu  and  Tifxwpipdaxnv  are  used  by  St. 
Luke  in  the  same  sense  of  vindication  of  honor,  vwap^ts,  ‘substance’;  juaprupe?- 
adai,  ‘to  be  well  spoken  of’;  els  rb  p.'b  e/c  (paivo/uievocv  rb  gkercopievov  yeyoveaai 
(Heb.  1 1  :  3)  in  its  teleological  sense  is  confirmed  by  St.  Luke’s  usage  in  the  Acts 
and  in  his  Gospel,  as  is  also  that  of  the  infin.  with  rov.  The  combination  of 
oirov  with  the  indie,  is  paralleled  by  irebs  in  the  Acts.  TrapyKriaev  els  rV  in 
the  sense  of  ‘  come  to  reside  ’  is  matched  by  St.  Luke  24:13,  tt apoiKels  els  'I epov- 

1  The  first  paper  was  presented  to  the  Association  at  the  previous  session :  Proceed¬ 
ings  for  1886,  pp.  xxxi,  xxxii. 
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(TaX^ix,  and  aTrdBvrjaKwv  by  airtQvriGKzv,  ‘  she  lay  a-dying.’  More  than  twice  the 
number  of  coincident  usages  cited  in  the  paper  have  been  collected,  and  the  con¬ 
clusion  is  reached  that  the  Greek  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  syntax,  vocabulary,  use  of  parti¬ 
cles,  and  in  style,  is  essentially  the  same. 

Remarks  were  made  on  the  paper  by  Professor  Hall,  Dr.  Nelson, 
and  Mr.  M.  L.  Rouse. 

The  Chair  was  now  taken  by  Professor  T.  D.  Seymour,  one  of  the 
Vice-Presidents. 

6.  Nomenclature  of  the  Tenses  in  Latin,  by  Professor  William  G. 
Hale,  of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,,  N.  Y. 

Professors  S.  G.  Ashmore,  Hale,  F.  D.  Allen,  March,  and  Mr. 
Rouse  made  remarks  on  the  paper. 

7.  Standard  English,  by  Professor  F.  A.  March,  of  Lafayette  Col¬ 
lege,  Easton,  Pa. 

The  new  fonetists  say  that  they  know  no  such  thing  as  standard  English. 
They  cannot  find  any  standard  Englishman  to  apply  their  fonometers  to. 

Standard  .speech  appeals  to  the  reason  for  recognition.  It  is  a  historical  prod¬ 
uct,  a  human  institution  of  secular  growth.  Its  manuals  ar  obtaind  by  induction 
from  records,  literature,  and  catholic  observation. 

Standard  English,  the  heir  of  all  the  ages,  resting  on  a  solid  foundation  of 
literature  and  observations,  recorded  in  dictionaries  and  grammars,  is  a  perma¬ 
nent  and  authoritativ  institution,  a  stronghold  of  the  unity  and  power  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  It  has  a  right  of  possession  not  to  be  devested  by  singl  locali¬ 
ties  or  passing  fashions.  General  agreement  of  English-speaking  regions  is  re¬ 
quired  for  changes. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  rememberd  that  the  standard  speech  is  a  creation 
of  culture  and  reason,  that  its  documents  ar  imperfect,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  scolar  to  do  his  endevor  towards  making  the  dictionaries  and  grammars  and 
all  the  apparatus  of  record  and  instruction  more  perfect  in  their  union  with  the 
literature  and  the  highest  reason,  so  that  the  language  may  becum  a  more  efficient 
means  of  promoting  the  progress  of  the  race. 

Remarks  were  made  on  the  subject  of  the  paper  by  Professors 
Allen,  Hale,  Seymour,  and  Ashmore,  by  Doctors  Sihler,  Sachs,  and 
Adler,  and  by  Mr.  Rouse. 

Professor  T.  D.  Seymour,  Chairman  of  the  Managing  Committee 
in  charge  of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens, 
made  a  few  remarks  descriptive  of  the  work,  present  condition,  and 
future  prospects  of  the  school. 

The  Association  adjourned  to  3  p.m. 
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Burlington,  Vt.,  Wednesday,  July  13,  1887. 
Afternoon  Session. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  3.20  p.m. 

The  Committees  on  Officers,  and  on  Time  and  Place,  presented 
their  reports,  which  were  laid  upon  the  table,  to  be  acted  upon,  in 
accordance  with  the  constitution,  at  the  last  session  of  the  meeting. 
The  reading  of  the  communications  was  resumed. 

8.  Conditional  Sentences  in  Aischylos,  by  Professor  E.  B.  Clapp, 
of  Illinois  College,  Jacksonville,  Ill. 

The  paper  included  an  examination  of  all  the  conditional  sentences  in  the  ex¬ 
tant  plays  and  fragments  of  Aischylos.  Many  points  in  Greek  syntax  still  remain 
unsettled,  and  an  accurate  collation  of  the  usage  of  an  important  author  may 
throw  much  light  upon  the  meaning  of  various  forms  of  expression.  The  lan¬ 
guage  of  Aischylos,  while  it  generally  coincides  closely  enough  with  the  ordinary 
standards  of  later  Attic,  yet  presents  not  a  few  transitional  forms  and  traces  of 
Homeric  usage  which  are  less  frequent  in  the  later  tragic  poets.  The  different 
varieties  of  conditional  expression  will  be  taken  up  separately. 

The  “Logical”  or  “Simple  Particular”  form  of  condition  (et  with  the  indica¬ 
tive  in  protasis  ;  any  form  of  the  verb  in  the  apodosis)  is  extremely  common  in 
Aischylos,  including  more  than  fifty-nine  per  cent  of  all  the  pure  conditional  sen¬ 
tences.  This  is  a  far  larger  percentage  than  is  found  in  the  Homeric  poems;  but 
Pindar,  according  to  Professor  Gildersleeve,  uses  this  form  still  more  frequently.. 
Of  the  ninety-five  logical  conditions  in  Aischylos  twenty-four  have  the  verb  in  the 
future  tense,  and  the  question  arises  how  these  conditions  differ  in  meaning  from 
the  familiar  “  More  Vivid  Future  ”  or  “  Anticipatory  ”  form  expressed  by  iau  with 
the  subjunctive.  The  cases  were  all  examined  and  the  .conclusion  drawn  that,  so 
far  as  Aischylean  usage  is  concerned,  the  “  minatory  ”  force  which  has  been 
detected  in  et  with  the  future  indicative  in  the  tragedians  is  not  fully  proved. 

Conditions  of  the  “Anticipatory”  or  “More  Vivid  Future”  form  (eav  with  the 
subjunctive  in  protasis;  future  idea  in  apodosis)  occur  less  often,  being  but  ten 
per  cent  of  the  total  number.  These  present  no  important  peculiarities.  Side  by 
side  with  these,  however,  are  found  five  cases  (twelve  cases,  if  we  include  seven 
conditional  relative  sentences  of  analogous  construction),  in  which  the  verb  is  still 
in  the  subjunctive,  but  introduced  by  simple  el  (or  a  relative  word  without  tty). 
An  examination  of  these  cases  shows  that  Aischylos  was  strongly  influenced  by 
the  Homeric  habit  of  using  this  form  in  conditions  of  a  generic  character. 

“Ideal”  or  “Less  Vivid  Future”  conditions  (et  with  the  optative  in  protasis; 
av  with  the  optative  in  apodosis)  number  thirty,  or  about  nineteen  per  cent  of 
the  whole  number.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  a  number  of  these  conditions  there  is 
a  decided  wish  either  in  favor  of,  or  opposed  to,  the  fulfilment  of  the  condition. 
But  in  many  other  cases  no  such  idea  can  be  discerned,  and  in  general  no  rule 
can  be  proposed  more  definite  than  that  of  Kruger,  who  says  that  in  this  form  of 
expression  “  der  redende  will  fiber  die  bedingung  und  ihre  folge  seine  subjective 
ungewissheit  ausdrficken.” 
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The  “Unreal”  or  “Contrary  to  Fact”  condition  is  a  rare  form  in  Aischylos, 
being  met  with  only  eleven  times  in  his  extant  works.  In  the  apodosis  is 
omitted  only  once. 

It  is  in  his  generic  conditions  that  Aischylos  shows  the  greatest  difference  from 
the  prevailing  usage  of  the  later  Attic.  In  place  of  eav  (xv,  ?)v),  he  now  fre¬ 
quently  uses  the  simple  el  with  the  subjunctive  to  introduce  the  protasis  of  a  gen¬ 
eric  supposition  in  present  time,  though  the  former  also  occurs.  This  is  also  the 
rule  in  Homer  and  Pindar.  The  tendency  is  seen  most  clearly  in  Aischylos  when 
the  conditional  relative  sentences  are  examined  in  connection  with  the  pure  gen¬ 
eric  conditions,  as  the  latter  are  very  infrequent. 

Conditional  relative  sentences  are  numerous  in  Aischylos.  In  ninety  per  cent 
of  the  cases  the  relative  word  (generally  with  <xv)  introduces  the  subjunctive,  with 
either  a  future  or  a  generic  idea,  the  omission  of  av  being  practically  confined  to 
the  generic  sentences.  Conditional  relative  sentences  conforming  in  their  struc¬ 
ture  to  any  of  the  other  forms  of  conditional  sentence  are  rare. 

Aischylos  uses  a  participle  in  a  clearly  conditional  sense  forty-four  times.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  the  following  apodosis  is  in  the  optative  with  av.  This  is 
believed  to  be  the  prevailing  use  of  the  conditional  participle. 

The  so-called  “  Potential  Optative  ”  occurs  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  times 
in  Aischylos;  av  is  omitted  eight  times.  In  three  of  these  latter  cases  a  negative 
expression,  such  as  ovk  ecnv  otu>,  precedes. 

9.  Delitzsch’s  Assyrian  Dictionary,  Part  I.,  by  Professor  Morris 
Jastrow,  Jr.,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 

After  a  delay  of  over  ten  years,  the  first  part  of  this  important  work  has  at  last 
made  its  appearance.  In  some  respects  this  long  delay  is  not  to  be  regretted,  for 
it  is  only  during  the  past  ten  years  that  Assyrian  morphology  and  phonology  have 
begun  to  receive  that  attention  and  treatment  which  must  precede  the  compiling 
of  an  Assyrian  dictionary.  During  this  period  the  numerous  and  valuable  contri¬ 
butions  of  Paul  Haupt  to  this  branch  of  Assyrian  research  have  appeared,  not  to 
speak  of  others  who  followed  in  the  track  laid  out  by  Professor  Haupt  in  his 
Sumer ische  Familiengesetze  (Leipzig,  1879).  The  more  careful  re-editing  of  im¬ 
portant  texts  enriched  with  philological  commentaries  has  gone  on  steadily,  hand 
in  hand  with  the  publication  and  elucidation  of  new  inscriptions;  and  Professor 
Delitzsch  himself,  of  whose  services  to  Assyriology  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak, 
brings  to  his  task  to-day  a  far  richer  knowledge  of  his  subject  than  was  possible 
ten  years  ago.  For  all  that,  the  difficulties  which  the  compiler  of  an  Assyrian 
dictionary  has  to  encounter  are  such,  that  it  in  nowise  detracts  from  the  vast  merits 
of  Delitzsch’s  great  work,  if  we  find  certain  features  in  it  which  do  not  appear  to 
be  altogether  satisfactory.  The  present  part  which,  according  to  the  preface,  rep¬ 
resents  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole  work,  covers  168  autographed  pages;  it 
deals  with  95  stems,  or  about  200  separate  words  which  carry  us  down  to 

The  most  serious  criticism,  perhaps,  to  be  urged  against  the  Dictionary  is  that 
it  will  give  us  entirely  too  much,  judging  from  the  specimen  before  us.  Nearly 
one-tenth  of  the  168  pages  is  taken  up  with  unpublished  texts,  which,  valuable 

i  Since  the  Alef  includes  all  the  gutturals  —  distinguished  by  ^  etc.  —  this,  of 
course,  represents  much  more  than  it  would  in  a  Hebrew  or  Arabic  dictionary. 
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as  they  are,  one  hardly  expects  to  find  in  a  dictionary.  Then  come  long  notes, 
which  aggregate  thirty-eight  pages,  and  ought  certainly  to  have  been  reduced  to 
at  least  one-fourth  the  space  they  at  present  occupy.  In  the  third  place,  the  large 
number  of  references  to  passages  for  the  occurrence  of  such  simple  words  as 
dbu,  dhit,  and  the  like  are  quite  superfluous,  while  in  many  instances  it  was  not  at 
all  necessary  to  quote  entire  passages,  as  Delitzsch  does  for  the  explanation  of  a 
single  word.  In  this  way  the  bulk  of  the  work  becomes  considerably  increased, 
and  to  a  corresponding  degree,  naturally,  the  expense.  In  the  case  of  so  important 
a  work  as  a  dictionary,  especially  if  intended  for  beginners  and  general  students, 
both  bulk  and  expense  ought  to  be  kept  within  the  smallest  possible  limits,  com¬ 
patible  with  clearness  and  comprehensiveness.  Against  the  practical  arrangement 
of  the  dictionary,  there  is  also  something  to  be  said.  A  number  of  improvements, 
especially  the  more  liberal  use  of  various  sizes  of  type,  or  rather  script,  might  be 
suggested,  by  means  of  which  it  would  be  far  easier,  more  particularly  for  the  one 
who  uses  the  dictionary  as  a  work  of  reference,  to  obtain  a  general  view  of  a  stem, 
its  various  significations  and  its  development,  than  is  at  present  possible.  Coming 
to  the  body  of  the  work,  the  stems  to  which  Professor  Delitzsch  assigns  some  of  the 
words  will  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  all  Assyriologists.  So,  eg.,  his  assigning 
adannis ,  ‘  time,’  to  a  stem  JTTJ?  will  hardly  be  accepted.  Haupt’s  “fpl  is  far 
preferable.  The  fact  that  in  Assyrian,  distinctions  between  many  of  the  gutturals 
have  been  almost  entirely  wiped  out,  makes  it  of  course  in  many  cases  difficult 
to  determine  whether  the  first  radical  is  an  Alef  or  He ,  a  Het_,  Ayih  or  ‘Ayin. 
Appeal  to  corresponding  stems  in  cognate  languages  has  hitherto  been  the  means 
generally  resorted  to  for  settling  doubts,  and  in  most  cases  no  doubt  it  is  perfectly 
satisfactory,  but  it  would  appear  as  though  Professor  Delitzsch,  one  of  the  first  to 
show  that  Assyrian  stood  in  a  far  closer  relation  to  Hebrew  than  to  Arabic,  and 
not  the  reverse  [as  was  at  one  time  assumed],  was  now  in  danger  of  running  to 
an  extreme  in  the  other  direction  by  forcing  at  times  an  analogy  with  the  Hebrew, 
at  the  expense  of  consistency  and  method.  In  the  classification  of  Assyrian  words 
we  ought  to  be  guided  by  the  way  in  which  the  words  are  written  by  the  Assyr¬ 
ians  themselves,  and  not  by  the  form  under  which  corresponding  words  appear 
in  Hebrew;  and  this  rule  which  for  obvious  reasons  applies  chiefly  to  stems  in 
which  guttural  letters  occur,  is  all  the  more  important  because  of  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  which  the  gutturals  present  in  Assyrian  in  contradistinction  to  Hebrew.  So, 
eg.,  in  the  case  of  the  word  edu,  ‘  flood,’  the  initial  e  is  a  more  important  factor 
in  determining  the  stem  than  the  fact  that  the  word  may  be  compared  to  Hebrew 
IX  (Gen.  2,  6).  The  recent  thorough  examination  of  the  “Assyrian  E  vowel”  by 
Professor  Haupt1  shows  (p.  26)  that  the  cases  in  which  initial  §  represents  an 
Xi  in  Assyrian  are  comparatively  rare.  Of  the  four  examples  given  by  Haupt, 
three  ( ersitu ,  erba’a,  erritu )  are  such  where  the  second  radical  is  a  J?es  which  as 
is  known  partakes  of  the  characteristics  of  a  guttural  in  some  of  the  Semitic  lan¬ 
guages,  and  seems  to  be  the  reason  for  the  change.  To  these  three  may  be 
added  the  following,  eristu ,  brinu)(eru  (name  of  a  tree?)  erenu.  In  edu , 
‘  one,’  the  e  is  of  course  due  to  the  quiescing  of  the  second  radical,  the  stem 
being  “inx.  Such  instances  as  ekul,  ehuz,  etir  (for  ja’kul,  ja’huz,  ja’tir)  come  of 
course  under  a  different  category.  In  default,  therefore,  of  any  reason  for  the 


1  American  Journal  of  Philology,  Vol.  VIII.  No.  3. 
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change  from  a  to  e  on  the  assumption  of  an  initial  it  seems  but  proper  despite 
the  analogy  offered  by  the  Hebrew  to  assign  edu  to  a  stem  m^3  (like  emu)  or 
where  this  change  is  the  ruled 

From  incidental  remarks  in  this  first  part,  it  appears  that  the  views  of  Professor 
Delitzsch  on  the  so-called  Sumero-Akkadian  question  have  recently  undergone  a 
decided  change.  Exactly  what  his  position  at  present  is  towards  disputed  points, 
whether  with  Professor  Halevy  he  denies  the  existence  of  “  Sumero-Akkadian,”  or 
holds  that  the  “  Sumero-Akkadian  ”  in  cuneiform  texts  is  strongly  admixed  with 
Semetic  elements,  is  not  clear,  but  at  all  events  this  change  of  front  on  the  part  of 
one  who  ranks  so  high  shows  that  the  problem  is  by  no  means  so  simple  as  it 
appeared  only  a  few  years  ago,  and  still  far  from  its  final  solution. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  commendation  of  the  admirable  labor  which  Pro¬ 
fessor  Delitzsch  has  expended  upon. his  great  work,  and  while  for  reasons,  briefly 
indicated,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Dictionary  will  supply  the  needs  of  beginners 
in  the  study  of  Assyrian,  it  will  prove  invaluable  for  more  advanced  students  and 
Assyriologists  proper.  The  wealth  of  material  embraced  in  the  work  is  enormous. 
In  short,  the  Dictionary  promises  to  be  worthy  of  the  reputation  which  Professor 
Delitzsch  has  achieved  for  profound  learning  and  exact  scholarship,  coupled  with 
rare  sagacity  and  inexhaustible  patience. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Dr.  Adler. 

io.  Some  Latin  Etymologies,1 2  by  Professor  J.  B.  Greenough,  of 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  read,  in  the  author’s  ab¬ 
sence,  by  Professor  F.  D.  Allen. 

This  paper  discussed  the  derivation  and  affinities  of  the  following  words : 
probus ,  improbus ,  desidero,  elementum ,  provincia ,  reciprocus,  recens,  procul , 
reciperoy  rudimentum ,  erudio ,  and  praemium. 

A  short  communication  from  Professor  Fisk  P.  Brewer,  of  Grinnell, 
Iowa,  was  presented. 

In  an  address  deliverd  in  Athens  last  winter  on  the  study  of  Constitutional 
Law,  the  orator  made  use  of  an  unuzual  compound.  He  referd  to  the  practical 
scool  in  English  politics  which  had  ceast  (as  he  said),  “  dLa/uiaxo/aevr]  /ecu  Aay oko- 
TTovcra  respecting  abstract  constitutional  principles.”  Is  the  latter  of  these  words 
intended  for  ‘hair-splitting/  the  speaker  having  confused  hares  and  hairs? 

it.  Semitic  Languages  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  by  Dr. 
Cyrus  Adler,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  distinguished  Semitic  scholar,  Professor  Georg  Hoffman  of  Kiel,  in  his 
suggestive  review  ( Liter .  Centralblatt,  April  30,  ’87,  cols.  605-608)  of  the  German 
edition  of  Professor  Theodor  Noldeke’s  article  on  Semitic  Languages  in  the  Ency- 

1  A  stem  like  enh  from  j'K4  is  also  possible,  though  for  other  reasons  less 

probable. 

2  To  appear  in  full  in  the  Harvard  Classical  Studies ,  Vol.  I. 
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clopedia  Britannica,1  concludes  with  the  request'  that,  the  eminent  author  make 
arrangements  for  a  German  edition  of  his  other  articles  in  the  Encyclopedia  Bri- 
tannica,  not  always  accessible  to  scholars,  and  especially  of  the  additions  to  Gut- 
schmid’s  article  on  Persia.2  Whosoever,  Hoffman  says,  has  not  read  these 
papers,  does  not  know  what  he  has  missed.  Professor  Ndldeke’s  standing  as  a 
Semitic  scholar  renders  it  unnecessary  to  repeat  this  statement  for  the  article 
under  discussion.  As  grammarian  and  historian,  as  well  as  Biblical  critic,  he  is, 
at  present  in  the  foremost  rank  of  Semitic  scholars,  and  the  Encyclopedia  Bri - 
tannica  was  fortunate  in  securing  this  article  from  his  pen  for  the  ninth  edition. 
His  admirable  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  Semitic  philology  no  doubt  meets  a 
long-felt  desire.  Renan’s  “  clever  and  brilliant  ”  Hisloire  generate  des  langues 
semitiques  (Paris,  1855),  once  much  read  and  admired,  is  out  of  date  now;  and 
the  King  of  wSweden’s  prize  for  a  work  which  will  bring  Semitic  philology  up 
to  the  present  level  of  our  knowledge,  is  yet  to  be  won.  The  new  material 
to  be  incorporated  in  such  a  sketch  was  very  considerable.  Travel  and  ex¬ 
ploration  had  opened  for  the  scholar  vast  stores  of  new  facts,  while  the  old 
fields  had  been  more  thoroughly  investigated  and  worked  out  in  fuller  detail  by 
the  patient  labor  of  the  last  twenty-five  years.  That  Professor  Noldeke  has  made 
the  most  of  his  opportunities,  and  has  admirably  performed  the  difficult  task  of 
giving  the  contents  of  several  large  volumes  in  a  brief  sketch,  it  is  needless  to  say. 
Indeed,  this  article  might  serve  as  a  model  of  a  thoroughly  scientific  abstract  of 
innumerable  facts  and  details. 

But  in  spite  of  our  sincere  admiration  for  this  excellent  sketch,  I  venture  to. 
assert  that  Professor  Noldeke  has  not  been  equally  warm  in  his  feelings  towards, 
the  sister  dialects;  certainly  Assyrian  is  treated  by  him  as  a  step-sister,  we  might 
even  say  as  the  Cinderella,  of  the  Semitic  family.3  Noldeke  expressly  declares,  to 
be  sure,  that  he  is  not  an  Assyriologist,  and  that  he  does  not  feel  able  to  discern 
what  is  certain  and  what  is  doubtful  in  this  new  science.  But  I  think  it  would 
have  been  much  more  consistent  with  this  frank  statement,  if  Professor  Noldeke 
had  omitted  from  his  masterly  treatise  all  further  mention  of  Assyro-Babylonian, 
and  had  requested  the  editors  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  to  invite  an  Assy¬ 
riologist  to  insert  a  brief  statement  concerning  the  present  condition  of  cuneiform 
research,  quite  independent  of  Ndldeke’s  article.  Such  a  course  might  perhaps, 
have  somewhat  detracted  from  the  unity  of  the  sketch;  but  it  would  certainly  not 
have  made  the  article  less  representative  of  the  present  state  of  Semitic  science. 
A  precedent  might  have  been  found  in  the  treatment  of  Philology  in  the  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  Britannica.  In  this  way  Noldeke  would  have  spared  himself,  as  well  as  his 
admiring  readers,  several  assertions,  which  must  be  called,  with  all  regard  to  his. 
distinguished  position  in  the  ranks  of  Semitic  scholars,  mis-statements.  Hardly 
any  ground  save  tradition  justifies  a  comparison  of  the  Assyrian  relative  pronoun 

1  Die  semitischen  Sprachen ,  eine  Skizze  von  Theodor  Noldeke,  Leipzig,  T.  O.  Wei¬ 
gel,  1887. 

2  This  request  has  since  been  complied  with,  the  German  original  of  these  papers 
having  been  published  in  book  form,  under  the  title  Aufsatze  zur  persischen  Geschichte 
(Leipzig,  T.  O.  Weigel,  1887,  pp.  158).  Compare  Justi’s  review,  Gotting.gel.  Anzeigen, 
Jan.  i,  1888,  pp.  31-37. 

3  Cf.  D.  H.  Muller’s  review  in  the  Vienna  Oriental  Journal ,  Vol.  I.  No.  4,  p.  334. 
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sa  and  later  Hebrew  'V?,  with  Hebrew  (Assyr.  asru,  const,  asar ,  “  place,” 
Aramean 

To  explain  his  little  regard  of  Assyrian  study,  Noldeke  remarks  that  he  does 
not  feel  bound  to  accept  the  transliteration  of  contemporary  Assyriologists  as  the 
final  dictum  of  science.  With  such  a  statement,  no  doubt,  every  scientific  man 
will  agree.  But  I  dare  say  science  would  make  little  advance  if  all  students 
stood  dispassionately  aside,  awaiting  her  final  dictum.  A  study  of  the  translitera¬ 
tion  of  Assyrian  proper  names  and  loan-words  in  other  Semitic  languages,  and  of 
the  cuneiform  rendering  of  foreign  names  and  words,1 2 3  goes  to  show  that  in  the 
reading  of  the  texts,  at  least,  the  Assyriologist  is  not  far  wrong.  Semitic  cunei¬ 
form  science  certainly  rests  on  as  sure  a  foundation  as  does  the  decipherment  of 
the  monuments  in  the  Persian  wedge-writing,  whose  results  no  oriental  scholars 
have  shown  any  hesitation  in  using.  We  know  the  real  sounds  of  the  language 
of  the  Mesopotamian  empire  fully  as  well  as  the  pronunciation  of  ancient  Hebrew 
or  Syriac  or  Geez.  In  fact,  the  only  way  in  which  we  may  hope  to  arrive  at  the 
pronunciation  of  ancient  Hebrew  is  through  the  medium  of  the  cuneiform  inscrip¬ 
tions.  That  Assyro-Babylonian  was  a  real  speech,  and  not  an  official  or  sacred 
dialect  for  the  exclusive  use  of  scribes  and  priests,  as  Noldeke  intimates,  there  is 
abundant  evidence.  It  seems  to  me  that  nothing  but  their  currency  could  have 
induced  the  Jews  of  the  Exile  to  adopt  the  names  of  the  Babylonian  months. 
Words  like  D'JJp  ‘governors,  prefects’  (Assyr.  saknu ,  constr.  sakan),  “'D3£3 
‘scribe’ (Assyr.  tup-sar ,  i.e.  ‘  tablet  +  writer ’),  Syr.  &P![K];TD  ‘tribute’  (Assyr. 
madattuz') ,  and  titles  like  jDpD  and  np?#~33  are,  of  course,  terms  drawn  from 
official  life.  And  I  readily  admit  that  even  the  names  of  the  months  may  be  said 
to  be  official;  but  this  does  not  hold  good  in  the  case  of  Aramean  forms  like 
3rtV4 5  ‘  to  deliver’  (Assyr.  usezib ,  shaphel  of  in  the  common  Assyrian  expres¬ 
sion  ana  stizub  nap'sdtisunu,  ‘to  save  their  lives’)  ‘to  bring  out,’  Ezr. 

VI.  15  (Assyr.  usect ),  or  ‘to  complete’  (Assyr.  usaklil').  To  claim  with 

any  force  whatever  that  these  verbs  are  organic  Aramean  forms,  is  simply  impos¬ 
sible.  These  few  examples  will  suffice  to  show  that  Assyriology  has  become  so 
intrinsic  a  part  of  Semitic  philology,  that  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  principal 
results  of  Assyrian  philology  seriously  affects  statements  made  for  the  entire 
Semitic  domain.  To  quote  another  illustration,  it  is  commonly  asserted  that 
Syriac  possesses  two  different  sibilant  prefixes  for  the  causative  stem,  VI  and  D.6  In 
view  of  the  established  fact  of  the  borrowing  of  Babylonian  shaphel  forms  by 

1  Compare  Hommel,  Z  DMG.  Vol.  XXXII.  p.708  fol.  Phoenician  UW  corresponds 
to  the  Assyrian  form  assu,  assa;  cf.  Delitzsch’s  Prolegomena ,  p.  44,  n.  1. 

2  I  hope  to  present  a  fuller  study  of  this  question  at  no  distant  date.  Cf.  Professor 
Haupt’s  remarks  in  the  Munich  Journal  0/  Assyriology,  Vol.  II.  261,  2. 

3  First  established  by  Dr.  Hincks.  Cf.  Am.  Or.  Soc.  Proc.  at  Balto.,  October,  1887, 
p.  xlv.  n.  3. 

4  The  ’TJf  after  the  EJ/  cannot  be  explained  from  the  point  of  view  of  Aramean 
Grammar.  Comp.  Delitzsch,  Hebrew  and  Assyrian,  p.  69;  Prolegomena,  p.  140,  n.  4. 
Levy  arrived  at  the  same  derivation  in  his  Targumic  Lexicon  without  a  knowledge  of 
Assyrian.  Cf.  Delitzsch’s  Assyrian  Dictionary,  p.  247,  n.  4. 

5  If  X’y  EJP  were  a  genuine  Aramean  word,  we  would,  of  course,  expect  an  J?  instead 
of  the  V.  Cf.  Noldeke’s  remarks  in  the  Gott.gel.  Anz.  1884,  p.  1019. 

6  Comp.  Noldeke’s  Syriac  Grammar ,  §  180. 
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Aramean,  as  shown  above,  does  it  not  seem  more  likely  that  one,  if  not  both,  of 
these  classes  of  Syriac  causatives  is  due  either  to  direct  borrowing  or  to  subsequent 
analogical  formations?1  The  whole  question,  as  to  whether  any  Semitic  language 
possesses  at  the  same  time  organic  causative  and  formations,  is  deserving  of 
the  most  careful  investigation. 

In  method,  too,  Assyriology  has  brought  much  to  Semitic  comparative  philol¬ 
ogy;  and  though  it  is  true  that  a  more  rigid  notion  of  the  comparison  of  Arabic 
h  and  h  and  Ethiopic  Haut  and  Harm  with  Hebrew  H,  and  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  rules  concerning  the  interchange  of  the  Semitic  sibilants,  causes 
etymologizing  to  be  attended  with  greater  difficulties,  that  fact  can  hardly  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  misfortune.  It  is  not  claimed  that  a  knowledge  of  Assyrian  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  discovery  of  the  phonetic  rules  recently  formulated  by  Assyriologists. 
A  more  careful  scrutiny  of  the  material  at  hand,  and  especially  of  the  much  neg¬ 
lected  dialects  of  the  Targumim  and  the  Talmud,  might  have  yielded  similar 
results.  But  it  seems  as  though  the  clearness  of  vision,  attained  from  the  study 
of  Assyrian  by  the  devotees  of  cuneiform  science,  was  needed  to  furnish  the  last 
link. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  early  Assyriologists,  Dr.  Edward  Hincks,  distinguished 
Assyrian  by  the  title,  of  Sanskrit  of  the  Semitic  tongues .2  This  claim  Noldeke 
dismisses  with  scant  notice,  saying  that  “the  opinion  sometimes  maintained  by 
certain  over-zealous  Assyriologists  that  Assyrian  is  the  Sanskrit  of  the  Semitic 
family  of  speech,  has  not  met  with  the  approval,  even  of  the  Assyriologists  them¬ 
selves,  and  is  unworthy  of  a  serious  refutation.”  But  Sanskrit  is  by  no  means 
recognized  in  all  respects  as  the  most  primitive  of  the  Indo-European  languages, 
or,  as  Noldeke  himself  puts  it,  it  “  is  now  recognized  with  ever-increasing  clear¬ 
ness  that  Sanskrit  is  far  from  having  retained  in  such  a  degree  as  was  even  lately 
supposed,  the  characteristics  of  primitive  Indo-European”;  so,  the  designation 
Sanskrit  of  the  Semitic  tongues  is,  if  anything,  more  appropriate  than  when  first 
employed  by  Hincks.  We  certainly  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  Assyrian 
will  at  least  do  for  Semitic  comparative  philology  as  much  as  Sanskrit  has  accom¬ 
plished  for  Indo-European  linguistics.3 

Remarks  were  made  on  the  paper  by  Professors  Jastrow  and  Hall. 

12.  The  Relative  Value  of  the  Manuscripts  of  Terence  collated 
by  Umpfenbach,  by  Professor  E.  M.  Pease,  of  Bowdoin  College, 
Brunswick,  Me. 

This  investigation  was  begun  on  account  of  a  belief  in  the  individuality  of  Mss. 
Each  Ms.  has  a  history  —  a  genealogy.  The  extant  Mss.  vary  from  the  originals 

1  The  and  D  causative  forms  must  evidently  have  been  borrowed  from  different 
dialects.  It  is  certain  that  the  Babylonians  pronounced  K/  as  sh  down  to  the  latest 
period,  the  Assyrians,  on  the  other  hand,  pronouncing  as  s,  and  D  sh.  See  Haupt 
in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Circulars  for  August,  1887,  p.  118;  and  his  remarks, 
Am.  Or.  Soc.  Proc.  at  Balto.,  October,  1887,  p.  lxii.  n.  26. 

2  Specimen  Chapters  of  an  Assyrian  Grammar  (JRAS.,  1866),  p.  1.  Cf.  Haupt, 
Sumerische  Familiengesetze ,  p.  vii. ;  Proleg.  to  a  Comp.  Assyr.  Grammar  (PAOS., 
October,  1887,  p.  lix.  n.  13). 

3  Comp.  Whitney,  Language  and  the  Study  of  Language ,  p.  4. 
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so  far  as  changes  were  made  in  them  by  the  several  hands  through  which  they 
passed.  Different  scribes  would  fall  into  different  kinds  of  error,  and  revisers 
would  work  in  their  favorite  lines.  For  instance,  one  scribe  might  be  guilty  of 
many  omissions,  while  another  would  alter  the  verse  for  the  sake  of  meter.  Each 
one  would  leave  his  own  peculiar  stamp.  Therefore  it  ought  to  be  possible  to 
find  in  what  particulars  each  Ms.  has  been  most  vitiated  and  in  what  it  is  most 
reliable.  In  order  to  do  this  all  the  variants  from  the  accepted  text  of  Umpfen- 
bach  have  been  assorted  into  certain  natural  categories;  and  the  results  show  that 
the  Mss.  do  not  have  a  uniform  value  in  all  the  categories,  as  editors  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  accredit  them,  but  that  in  some  particulars  one  Ms.  excelled,  and  in 
others  another. 


Table  of  Characteristics  of  Mss„  of  Terence. 
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Another  result,  and  an  unexpected  one,  is  that  an  entire  family  has  been  under¬ 
rated.  D  and  G  have  been  regarded  as  next  in  value  to  A,  the  Bembinus,  and 
when  that  is  wanting  they  have  been  considered  by  all  editors,  excepting  Spengel, 
the  highest  authority.  It  can  be  seen  from  the  table  in  what  respects  the  illus¬ 
trated  Mss.  PCB  excel  DG  and  rank  next  in  value  to  the  Bembinus.  The  sum¬ 
maries  show  as  clearly  as  figures  can  express  it  the  general  value  of  each  Ms. 

These  summaries  are  also  indicative  of  the  popularity  of  the  different  plays. 

The  corrections  by  later  hands  have  likewise  been  classified.  The  number  of 
accepted  changes  in  A  are  about  equal  to  those  rejected.  The  corrector  of  D 
improved  the  Ms.  G  and  P  have  fewest  changes,  and  are  not  much  affected 
either  way. 

From  an  independent  study  of  the  family  relations  it  is  found  that  there  are 
three  families,  A,  DG,  PCBEF,  but  that  E  and  F  are  so  loosely  connected  with 
the  last  family  that  they  could  almost  be  regarded  as  a  fourth  group. 

In  summarizing  the  chief  points  of  excellence  in  the  two  minor  families,  we 
find  that  in  age  D  and  P  are  about  equal;  that  more  changes  had  been  made  in 
the  archetype  of  the  D  family  than  in  the  archetype  of  the  P  family,  and  also  that 
more  afterwards  came  into  its  individual  Mss.;  that  the  order  of  plays  in  D  and 
G  is  alphabetical,  while  in  the  other  family  it  is  for  the  most  part  chronological; 
that  D  and  G  distinguish  the  characters  in  the  plays  by  Greek  letters  —  a  method 
undoubtedly  old,  and  found  in  the  Bembinus  and  the  vetus  of  Plautus.  On  the 
other  hand  the  P  family  represents  a  very  old  custom  in  retaining  the  illustrations, 
and  in  preserving  the  metre. 

We  should  bear  in  mind  that  by  adopting  Umpfenbach’s  text  as  a  standard,  all 
our  numerical  results  are  more  unfavorable  to  P  and  its  family  than  would  have 
been  the  case,  if  Umpfenbach  had  not  everywhere  preferred  the  readings  of  the 
other  Mss. 


The  Association  adjourned  at  5.45  p.m. 
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Burlington,  Vt.,  Wednesday,  July  13,  1887. 
Evening  Session. 

The  Association  assembled  at  7.45  p.m. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Buckingham  reported  on  behalf  of  the  Auditing  Com¬ 
mittee  that  the  Treasurer’s  accounts  had  been  examined  and  found 
correct.  The  report  was  accepted. 

13.  The  Monetary  Crisis  at  Rome  in  a.d.  33  (Tacitus,  Ann.  vi.  33), 
by  Professor  William  F.  Allen,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madi¬ 
son,  Wis. ;  read  by  Dr.  H.  M.  Clarke. 

A  severe  monetary  crisis  in  Rome  is  described  by  Tacitus  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  chapters  of  the  sixth  book  of  the  Annals;  and  some  important  items 
of  information  in  regard  to  it  are  derived  also  from  Suetonius  (Tib.  48)  and  Dio 
Cassius  (58,  21).  The  crisis  is  said  to  have  been  caused  by  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  accusers,  which  seems  to  have  been  instigated  by  the  emperor  Tiberius, 
to  put  in  execution  an  obsolete  law  of  Julius  Caesar  which  in  some  way  regulated 
the  business  of  money  lending.  This  law  is  brought  by  the  historian  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  old  laws  of  the  republic  which  undertook  to  prohibit  altogether  the 
lending  of  money  at  interest;  but  the  precise  bearing  of  these  laws  upon  the  case 
in  question  is  not  clearly  stated,  and  at  any  rate  Caesar’s  law,  as  described,  does 
not  appear  to  have  attempted  the  suppression,  but  the  regulation,  of  the  traffic. 
The  revival  of  this  law  by  Tiberius  was  no  doubt  excited  by  an  observation  of 
serious  and  increasing  economical  evils;  but  he  was  warned  by  the  acute  lawyer 
Neova  that  he  would  cause  more  mischief  than  he  would  remedy,  and  he  allowed 
the  Senate  to  grant  a  respite  of  eighteen  months  for  the  settlement  of  contracts, 
before  the  law  should  be  put  in  force.  Even  this,  however,  did  not  prevent  the 
anticipated  evils.  Debts  were  at  once  called  in,  and  money  immediately  became 
very  scarce.  The  Senate  had,  to  be  sure,  by  the  direction  of  the  Emperor,  at¬ 
tempted  to  relieve  the  money  market,  by  requiring  the  creditors  to  take  part  of 
their  loan  in  land;  but  this  made  it  all  the  worse.  The  creditors  were  willing  to 
accept  this  proposition,  and  demanded  immediate  payment  in  full,  —  a  demand 
which  was  strictly  a  violation  of  the  ordinance  just  described,  but  which  the 
debtors  did  not  dare  to  refuse,  because  their  credit  would  suffer  by  their  not  meet¬ 
ing  their  obligations  promptly;  the  temporary  relief  would  not  make  up  for  the 
loss  of  their  business  standing.  The  stringency  therefore  became  more  and  more 
severe :  those  who  had  land  found  it  impossible  to  dispose  of  it  in  small  lots, 
because  the  creditors  knew  that  by  waiting  they  could  purchase  large  estates  at  a 
bargain.  The  Emperor  at  last  came  to  the  rescue,  and  deposited  one  hundred 
million  sesterces  in  banks,  to  be  taken  in  loans  for  three  years  without  interest. 
Thus  credit  was  restored,  and  the  market  gradually  became  quiet.  The  attempt 
of  the  Emperor,  however,  to  relieve  the  economical  condition  of  Italy  had  failed, 
and  no  further  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made. 
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14.  Long  vowels  in  Old-Germanic,  by  Dr.  Benjamin  W.  Wells,  of 
The  Friends’  School,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  read  by  Professor  W.  B. 
Owen. 

The  paper  examines  the  origin  and  the  growth  of  the  Old-Germanic  long  vow¬ 
els  and  diphthongs.  All  words  which  are  found  in  the  East-Germanic  (Gothic 
and  Old-Norse)  and  in  the  West-Germanic,  or  that  are  pre-Germanic  and  might 
be  supposed  to  have  long  root-vowels,  are  included  in  the  lists.  The  origin  of 
the  long  vowels  and  diphthongs  is  first  treated.  The  diphthongs  ei,  ai,  eu,  au  are 
found  in  most  cases  to  be  due  to  the  ablaut  gradations  of  i-  and  zz-roots;  but  ei, 
which  it  is  said  is  not  to  be  distinguished  in  its  later  development  from  z,  with 
which  it  is  identified  here,  is  also  derived  from  en  and  in,  from  i-i  and  i-j,  and 
perhaps  from  the  lengthening  power  of  the  liquids  r  and  /.  Au  in  rare  instances 
is  found  to  come  from  a-u,  which  had  come  into  juxtaposition  by  epenthesis,  and 
so  also  ai  is  found  sometimes  to  be  from  a-i. 

The  long  vowels  a,  o,  u  are  found  in  most  cases  to  owe  their  length  to  contrac¬ 
tion  of  a  short  vowel  with  a  nasal,  to  the  lengthening  influence  of  liquids,  or  to 
their  having  once  been  final  and  lengthened  there  before  the  addition  of  a  suffix 
made  them  medial.  Other  contractions  than  with  nasals  are  thought  to  produce 
long  a  in  the  preterit  plural  and  second  person  singular  of  strong  verbs  of  class 
I.  a,  b,  and  long  o  in  verbs  of  class  IV.  Both  a,  d,  and  u  seem  in  a  few  cases  to  take 
the  place  of  an  older  civ  or  va,  which  should  regularly  produce  au.  A  compara¬ 
tively  small  number  of  words  are  given  where  the  origin  of  the  long  vowel  could 
not  be  determined. 

The  regular  development  of  the  Old-Germanic  vowels  in  the  chief  Germanic 
languages — Gothic,  Old-Norse,  Old-English,  and  Old-High-German  —  is  shown 
in  the  following  table  :  — 


Old-Ger¬ 

manic. 

Ei  or  i 

ai 

Eu 

Au 

A 

O 

U 


Gothic. 

Old-Norse. 

Old-English. 

Old-High-German. 

ei 

i  CL  e,  i,  j) 

i  (eo) 

1  (ia) 

ai 

ei  (a,  ae,  e) 

a,  ae(ea) 

ei,  e 

iu 

jo,  y  (ju) 

eo,  ie 

io,  iu 

au  (av) 

au,  ey  (0,  u,  a,  ae) 

ea,  ie,  (aw,  0,  uw) 

0,  ou  (aw,  ow,  u,  0) 

e  (ai,  a) 

a,  ae  (a) 

ae,  a  (e,  a,  ea,  ea,  d) 

1  a  (0,  uo,  e,  a) 

0  (u) 

0,  oe  (y) 

0,  e  (u,  y) 

uo  (6) 

u  (u,  au ) 

y  (u,  jo) 

u,  y  (eo) 

u(u) 

The  vowels  in  parentheses  are  usually  found  in  but  one  or  two  words  and  are  in 
no  case  subject  to  any  general  rule. 

The  word-lists  with  the  discussion  of  all  details  and  exceptions  will  appear  in 
the  Transactions  (Vol.  XVIII.). 


15.  The  Cum- Constructions  in  Latin:  their  History  and  their 
Functions,1  by  Professor  William  Gardner  Hale,  of  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

1  Printed  in  full,  with  the  addition  of  a  discussion  of  prevailing  theories,  in  the  Cor¬ 
nell  University  Studies  in  Classical  Philology ,  No.  i,  Parts  I.  and  II.  (1887-88).- 
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1  If  the  problem  of  the  history  of  the  ^^-constructions  is  soluble,  the  clue  by 
which  we  are  to  be  guided  to  the  course  which  the  investigation  should  take  must 
obviously  be  found  through  comparing  the  modal  behavior  of  quom  2  with  that  of 
the  various  sets  of  words  with  each  of  which  it  has  something  in  common. 

Quoin  belongs  with  the  temporal  group,  postquam ,  simul  atque ,  ubi,  ut.  These 
particles,  whether  used  with  or  without  accessory  ideas  of  cause,  take  the  indica¬ 
tive,  while  quom  in  similar  uses  takes  the  subjunctive.  There  is,  then,  no  clue 
here.  It  belongs  with  the  causal  group,  quod,  quia ,  quoniam ,  quando.  But 
these  particles  take  the  indicative.  The  ground  of  the  subjunctive  with  quom 
causal  consequently  cannot  be  the  causal  idea.  It  belongs  with  the  concessive 
particle  quamquam.  But  this  is  followed  by  the  indicative.  The  ground  of  the 
mode  with  quom  concessive  consequently  cannot  be  the  concessive  idea,  which, 
like  the  causal  idea,  must  therefore  have  been  originally  accidental.  It  be¬ 
longs  with  the  relative  pronoun  qui.  With  this  word  it  appears  at  once  to  have 
many  constructions  in  common,  e.g.  the  explicative,  the  parenthetical,  the  condi¬ 
tional  (both  in  the  indicative  and  subjunctive),  the  final,  the  consecutive. 

A  possible  clue,  then,  is  presented  by  the  (at  least  partial)  correspondence  of 
the  yzztwz -constructions  with  the  yzzz-constructions.  Our  next  step  must  therefore 
be  to  study  the  latter. 

Proceeding  to  do  this,  we  find,  in  the  indicative,  determinative  clauses,  paren¬ 
thetical  clauses,  “  asides,”  clauses  of  loose  bearing  upon  the  context  (sometimes 
causal  or  adversative),  forward-moving  clauses,  and  generalizing  clauses  (equiva¬ 
lent  to  general  conditions) ;  in  the  subjunctive,  generalizing  clauses  (equivalent  to 
general  conditions),  final  clauses,  and  consecutive  clauses.  These  last  require 
special  examination.  They  appear,  when  classified  according  to  their  functions, 
to  embrace  five  distinct  kinds.  In  one  of  these  kinds  (and  in  one  only)  an  in¬ 
herent  reason  for  the  mode  appears;  for  its  verb  is  capable  of  standing  in  an  inde¬ 
pendent  subjunctive  sentence  of  ideal  assertion,  as  e.g.  in  hie  latro,  quern  clientem 
habere  nemo  velit ,  Cic.  Phil.  6,  5,  13. 

This  class  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  the  starting-point  of  a  process  of  devel¬ 
opment.  The  probable  psychological  processes  of  the  development,  and  the 
various  stadia  in  its  progress,  are  as  follows :  — 

1.  The  original  consecutive  clause  (the  verb  of  which  would  be  equally  in  the 
subjunctive  if  independent)  characterizes  the  antecedent  by  stating  some  act  that 
would  flow,  would  have  flowed,  etc.,  from  the  nature  of  the  antecedent. 

Then,  by  a  confusion  between  what  actually  is  said  in  the  construction  and 
what  appears  to  be  involved  in  it  (a  confusion  identical  with  that  which  takes 
place  in  the  parallel  zz/-clauses). 

2.  The  developing  consecutive  clause  characterizes  the  antecedent  by  stating 
some  act  that  actually  will  flow,  does  flow,  or  has  flowed,  from  the  nature  of  the 
antecedent. 

1  Bibliography  :  Grotefend,  Lateinische  Grammatik,  ed.  Kruger  (1842),  §  613  c; 
Grohe,  De  usu  Terentiano  particularum  temporalium  (1867)  ;  Haase,  Vorlesungen  fiber 
lateinische  Sprachwissenschaft,  Band  II.  (edited  and  published  by  Hermann  Peter  in 
1880,  thirteen  years  after  Haase’s  death),  pp.  217-220;  and,  in  particular,  Greenough, 
Analysis  of  the  Latin  Subjunctive  (1870). 

2  The  form  of  the  word  here  employed  not  only  indicates  its  historical  connection 
with  qui ,  but  Wjas  in  actual  use  through  the  period  of  the  development  of  the  con¬ 
structions  under  examination. 
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Both  these  types  of  ^'-clauses  are  in  effect  qualitative.  But  the  repeated  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  qualitative  idea  in  a  construction  so  frequently  recurring  would  lead 
to  the  feeling  that  the  construction  itself  is  the  expression  of  that  idea.  At  this 
point,  then,  we  may  define  the  subjunctive  ^^2-clause  as  the  construction  used  in 
statements  made  to  exhibit  the  qualities  of  an  antecedent. 

An  almost  inevitable  extension  would  now  take  place  through  the  inclusion  of 
other  ideas  equally  qualitative,  though  not  involved  in  the  original  consecutive 
ideas,  namely,  direct  predications  of  the  existence  or  absence  of  qualities.  Hence, 

3.  The  developing  clause  (originally  consecutive,  now  qualitative)  character¬ 
izes  the  antecedent  by  directly  stating  the  existence  in  it,  or  absence  from  it,  of  a 
quality. 

So  far,  the  consecutive-qualitative  clauses  express  only  the  character  of  the 
antecedent.  But  they  now  naturally  extend  themselves  to  qualitative  clauses  ex¬ 
pressive  of  the  situation,  the  plight,  the  condition,  of  the  antecedent,  even  though 
that  situation  be  the  result,  not  of  the  character  of  the  antecedent,  but  of  the 
activity  of  some  other  person  or  thing.  Hence, 

4.  The  developing  qualitative  clause  exhibits  the  condition  of  the  antecedent 
by  stating  some  experience  of  his  (hers,  its)  proceeding,  not  from  the  nature  of 
the  antecedent,  but  from  an  external  source. 

But  all  these  clauses  in  effect  classify.  In  consequence,  the  consecutive- 
qualitative  construction  extends  itself  to  cases  in  which  there  is  classification 
alone,  with  no  true  expression  of  either  the  character  or  the  condition  of  the 
antecedent.  Hence, 

5.  The  classifying  clause  places  the  antecedent  in  a  class,  on  the  ground  of 
some  act  or  circumstance  which  may  be  wholly  external  to  him  (her,  it)  as  in 
eorum  quos  viderim  Domitius  Afer  et  Julius  Secundus  longe  praestantissimi , 
Quintil.  19,  1,  1 1 8. 

In  Plautus,  the  subjunctive  is  always  used  in  relative  clauses  after  phrases  like 
nullus  est  qui ,  while  after  phrases  like  si  quis  est  qui  the  subjunctive  is  not  yet 
fixed,  and  after  phrases  like  sunt  qui  only  one  instance  of  it  is  found.  This  state 
of  affairs  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  development  of  the  consecutive  sub¬ 
junctive  began  in  clauses  after  negative  antecedents.  And  it  is,  in  fact,  in  such 
clauses  that  those  confusions  and  extensions  would  most  easily  occur,  to  which 
we  found  that  this  development  is  presumably  due. 

A  probable  genesis  of  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  with  causal  or  adversative 
feeling  is  suggested  by  sentences  like  sumne  autem  nihili,  qui  nequeam  ingenio 
moderari  meo,  Plaut.  Bacch  91.  They  point  to  an  early  type  of  the  consecutive 
clause,  in  which,  without  a  modifying  tam  or  ita,  the  main  clause  expressed  a 
quality,  and  the  ^/-clause  the  working  of  that  quality.  But  a  second  concep¬ 
tion  would  connect  itself  readily  with  such  a  use;  for  the  qui-clause  not  only 
expresses  the  result  of  the  character  exhibited  in  the  main  statement,  but  is  at  the 
same  time  a  justification  of  that  statement.  The  frequent  recurrence  of  such  com¬ 
binations  would  lead  to  an  association  of  the  causal  idea  with  the  mode  itself. 
The  adversative  force  would  arise  through  the  fact  that,  after  negative  statements 
and  questions  of  negative  import,  that  which  is  a  justification  of  the  main  state¬ 
ment  as  a  whole  is  in  opposition  to  the  quality,  etc.,  which  is  negatived  in  that 
statement. 

The  dramatic  literature  shows  that  the  causal-adversative  subjunctive  was  ip 
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considerable  use  before  the  employment  of  the  qualitative  subjunctive  clause  after 
a  positive  and  definite  antecedent  had  become  common.  With  the  spread  of  this 
latter  use,  a  second  contribution  to  the  association  of  the  causal-adversative  idea 
with  the  subjunctive  would  be  made.  The  qualitative  clauses  are,  in  effect,  com¬ 
plex  adjectives.  Like  other  adjectives,  they  may  stand  in  the  predicate  after  some 
expression  containing  the  idea  of  existence,  or  they  may  be  attached  directly  to  the 
subject  or  to  the  object  of  the  verb.  In  the  last  two  cases,  the  quality,  etc.,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  dependent  clause  must  necessarily  be  either  in  harmony  with,  or  in 
opposition  to  the  main  act;  and  the  existence  of  this  causal  or  adversative  bear¬ 
ing  will  naturally  be  perceived.  The  consequence  might  have  been  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  causal-adversative  use  of  the  subjunctive,  if  such  a  use  had  not  already 
existed.  As  it  was,  however,  an  association  would  naturally  be  set  up  between 
the  already  established  causal-adversative  use  and  the  qualitative  use.  That  the 
Roman  feeling  did  in  fact  tend  to  identify  the  two  uses,  appears  from  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  the  former  in  co-ordination  with  simple  adjectives  having  a  causal  or  ad¬ 
versative  bearing,  as  in  Cic.  Verr.  3,  58,  134,  Phil.  6,  7,  19,  Liv.  1,  34,  7;  and 
from  the  occurrence  of  the  clause  after  sic  ut ,  as  in  Caes.  B.  G.  31-33,  after  tit 
is  qui,  as  in  Cic.  Dei.  5,  13. 

If  the  view  of  the  growth  of  the  subjunctive  characterizing-qualitative-classify- 
ing  and  causal-adversative  yzzz-clauses  here  taken  is  correct,  it  is  idle  to  expect  an 
absolute  fixity  of  mode  in  any  of  these  constructions  except  that  original  one  in 
which  the  subjunctive  is  inherent, in  the  nature  of  the  idea.  Rather  shall  we  find 
a  development,  more  or  less  complete,  with  greater  or  less  ultimate  stability  of 
mode.  The  evidence  that  such  a  development  has  in  fact  taken  place  becomes 
at  once  apparent  upon  an  examination  of  the  literature. 

Further,  it  must  occasionally  happen  that  of  a  given  fact  two  or  more  distinct 
uses  may  be  made;  e.g .,  an  act  which  is  in  its  contents  characterizing  may  be 
instanced  either  to  tell  what  kind  of  a  man  the  antecedent  is.  (qualitative  idea), 
or  to  make  the  hearer  understand  who  the  antecedent  is  (determinative  idea).  If 
the  former  idea  is  to  be  expressed,  the  subjunctive  will  be  employed;  if  the  latter, 
the  indicative. 

An  examination  of  the  developing  constructions,  and  of  the  contrasting  indic¬ 
ative  and  subjunctive  constructions,  detects  three  classes  of  the  former,  and  six  of 
the  latter.  (These  nine  classes  will,  for  economy  of  space,  be  enumerated  only 
Under  the  treatment  of  quomt) 

Taking  up  now  the  examination  of  the  <7&w/z-constructions,  we  find  the  various 
indicative  clauses,  and  the  various  subjunctive  clauses  through  the  consecutive, 
correspond  precisely  to  those  which  we  found  in  the  yzzz-constructions,  and,  in 
fact,  to  be  replaceable  by  those  constructions  through  the  simple  conversion  of  quotn 
into  quo ,  qua,  or  quibus.  This  is  the  point  which  the  ^zzo/zz-clauses  have  reached 
by  the  time  of  Plautus.  Further  than  this,  by  a  process  familiar  in  other  lan¬ 
guages,  an  indicative  quom- construction  has  already  come  into  free  use  to  present 
an  introductory  statement  of  the  circumstances  which  exist  at  the  time  of  the 
main  act,  and  form  its  environment  (the  Sachlage,  milieu,  status  rerum,  condition 
of  affairs,  nature  of  the  situation ) ;  has  also  come  to  have  a  similar  use  in  a 
post-positive  clause,  serving  to  complete  the  picture  for  the  main  act;  has  also 
come,  just  as  clauses  after  postquam  ( quisque )  did  in  their  Romance  growth,  and 
as  clauses  after  Greek  iireidri,  and  ore,  English  since,  German  weil ,  etc.,  have 
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done,  to  have,  first  an  accidental  suggestion  of  a  causal  relation,  then  a  distinct 
causal  force;  and  finally,  has  also  come,  just  as  clauses  after  German  wahrend 
and  English  when  and  while  have  done,  to  convey  a  more  or  less  complete  adver¬ 
sative  force. 

After  this,  one  or  both  of  two  things  would  happen,  the  second  certainly,  the 
first  possibly :  — 

1.  The  association  of  the  causal-adversative  idea  with  the  subjunctive  mode 
in  the  ^^'-constructions  might  well  lead  to  the  (at  first  sporadic)  employment  of 
the  same  mode  in  the  essentially  identical  and,  in  sound,  closely  similar  quom- 
constructions.  Such  may  possibly  be  the  view  that  should  be  taken  of  the  three 
examples  of  the  causal-adversative  subjunctive  quom-clawse  attested  by  the  Mss. 
of  Plautus,  and  the  two  examples  attested  by  the  Mss.  of  Terence;  though  the 
clear  general  usage  of  the  time,  and  the  existing  evidence  of  errors  committed  in 
citing  Plautus  at  a  later  period,  under  the  influence  of  a  changed  linguistic  feeling, 
brings  these  examples  under  suspicion. 

2.  In  any  case  a  development  of  the  ^z/oz/z-constructions  on  their  own  ground, 
on  a  line  in  the  main  parallel  to  that  along  which  the  ^///'-constructions  had  al¬ 
ready  moved,  would  ultimately  be  inevitable.  We  find  the  original  consecutive 
quom- clause  (the  subjunctive  verb  of  which  could  stand  independently)  in  Plau¬ 
tus,  and  we  also  find  in  him  at  least  a  part  of  the  same  development  (consecu¬ 
tive-qualitative-classifying)  that  we  have  already  seen  in  the  consecutive  ^z/z'-clause. 
If  there  remained  nothing  more  of  Roman  literature,  we  should  nevertheless 
feel  sure  that  eventually  the  use  of  the  qualitative  subjunctive  in  the  quom- 
clause  with  an  expressed  antecedent  of  time'  (in  which  case  the  quom- clause  would 
give  the  nature  of  the  situation  at  the  time  when  the  main  act  took  place')  must 
have  led  to  the  growing  up  of  an  introductory  and  a  post-positive  subjunctive 
narrative  clause;  and  that  later  there  must  have  arisen  a  causal-adversative  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  mode,  just  such  as,  in  the  case  of  the  ^z/z'-clauses,  would  have 
arisen,  if  it  had  not  already  been  developed  at  an  earlier  stage  in  the  history  of 
the  consecutive  construction. 

So  far,  we  have  considered,  partly  within  our  sight,  partly  in  necessary  imagina¬ 
tion,  the  growth  of  the  ^///////-constructions  on  a  line  parallel  with  that  of  the 
growth  of  the  ^///-constructions.  But  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  temporal  idea 
would  carry  the  temporal  clause  in  Latin,  just  as  that  peculiar  nature  has  carried 
it  (mode  apart)  in  Greek,  German,  English,  French,  etc.,  beyond  the  line  of 
the  development  of  the  ^///'-clause.  When  once  the  subjunctive  (qualitative) 
mode  had  made  its  entry  into  the  narrative  clause,  we  should  expect  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  Tn';; 

The  countless  repetitions  of  the  subjunctive  narrative  quom- clause,  with  varying 
degrees  of  prominence  of  the  qualitative  feeling,  would  lead  in  the  one  direction 
to  a  narrative  type  in  which  the  qualitative  aspect  of  the  situation-giving  clause 
was  faint;  at  the  extreme  of  which  direction  the  clause  would  closely  approach 
the  indicative  ^///////-clause,  though  still  essentially  differing  from  it  by  falling  short 
of  a  sharp  and  exclusive  date-determining  force.  In  the  other  direction,  the  con¬ 
stant  use  of  the  subjunctive  ^///////-clause  with  more  or  less  prominent  qualitative 
feeling,  involving  necessarily  a  more  or  less  prominent  causal  or  adversative 
feeling,  would  lead  to  a  type  in  which  the  causal-adversative  idea  would  be 
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the  larger  element,  and,  at  the  extreme,  to  a  type  in  which,  as  in  the  French 
puisque-clzusQ,  nothing  but  this  causal-adversative  idea  would  remain. 

If,  then,  we  were  to  be  put  in  possession  of  a  considerable  body  of  Roman 
literature  belonging  to  a  period  a  hundred  or  more  years  later  than  the  time  of 
Plautus  and  Terence,  we  should  expect,  either  to  find  the  fully  developed  quom- 
constructions  just  sketched  in  imagination,  and  those  above,  or  to  find  construc¬ 
tions  of  this  kind  by  the  side  of  other  constructions  of  the  older,  undeveloped 
type.  In  point  of  fact,  upon  examining  the  literature  as  it  reappears  some  eighty 
years  after  the  death  of  Terence,  we  find  the  developed  constructions  sketched 
above,  with  but  rare  examples  of  the  old  type. 

These  rare  examples  of  the  old  type,  it  should  be  said,  are  commonly  misunder¬ 
stood,  under  a  false  general  conception  of  the  ^^-constructions ;  and  futile 
attempts  are  made  to  explain  them  as  if  they  expressed  ideas  really  belonging  to 
the  prevailing  usage  of  the  mode  in  the  time  to  which  they  belong. 

We  may  now,  stating  for  the  ^m-clauses  and  the  ^^w-clauses  together  the 
more  obvious  results  of  an  examination  of  the  developing  and  the  contrasting 
constructions,  tabulate  the  following  classes :  — 

A.  The  developing  ^^f-^^w-constructions  (with  varying  mode) 

1.  After  indefinite  antecedents. 

2.  After  definite  antecedents;  with  or  without  causal-adversative  bearing. 

3.  With  merely  classifying  force  (in  which  construction  the  subjunctive  alw’ays 

remains  the  rarer  mode). 

B.  The  contrasting  indicative  and  subjunctive  ^wf-^^/w-constructions. 

4.  Loosely  attached  indicative  clauses,  with  unexpressed  causal  or  adversative 

bearing;  versus  causal-adversative  subjunctive  clauses; 

5.  Determinative  indicative  clauses;  versus  qualitative  subjunctive  clauses, 

with  or  without  causal-adversative  bearing. 

Closely  connected  with  5  are  the  two  classes  next  following:  — 

6.  Preliminary  (less  frequently  subsequent)  presentation  of  a  certain  person, 

thing,  or  time,  by  a  determinative  clause,  followed  (or  preceded)  by  a 
statement  with  regard  to  that  person,  thing,  or  time  (with  causal-ad¬ 
versative  bearing) ;  versus  the  simple  expression  of  a  causal-adversa¬ 
tive  relation,  through  the  subjunctive. 

7.  Identification  of  two  acts  through  an  identification  of  the  actors  (qui)  or 

the  times  ( quom ) ;  versus  the  simple  expression  of  the  causal-adversative 
idea  or  the  narrative  idea. 

8.  Generalization;  versus  the  expression  of  quality,  with  or  without  causal- 

adversative  bearing. 

9.  Identification  of  one  series  of  acts  with  another,  constituting  formal  defini¬ 

tion;  versus  the  causal-adversative  construction,  justifying  the  main 
statement. 

From  the  fact  that  temporal  relative  clauses,  in  all  languages,  are  capable  of 
far  outrunning  their  original  meaning,  it  would  be  antecedently  possible  that  the 
subjunctive  ^0-w-clauses  would  sooner  or  later  come  to  be  used  occasionally  with 
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no  true  feeling,  and  in  no  sharp  distinction  from  indicative  clauses.  Possible 
indications  of  this  tendency  are  to  be  seen  in  a  few  narrative  quom- clauses  in 
Cicero,  and  unquestionable  examples  are  to  be  found  in  the  first  century  of  the 
Empire,  as,  eg .,  in  Seneca. 

When  the  ^^-constructions  have  reached  the  extreme  of  their  legitimate 
development,  it  would  be  natural  that  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  should  in  spo¬ 
radic  cases  be  extended  from  the  narrative  yz^?/;z-clauses  to  clauses  with  postquam , 
ubi ,  ut,  and  dum ,  which,  though  not,  like  the  original  quom-c\.auses,  replaceable 
by  qui-c\auses,  and  so  not  sharing  in  the  peculiarities  which  led  to  the  great  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  quoin- clauses,  yet  in  effect  somewhat  resemble  the  narrative  quom- 
clauses.  Examples  of  this  construction  for  postquam ,  ubi ,  and  dum  are  Cic. 
Manil.  4,  9;  Auctor  Bell.  Afr.  78,  4;  Liv.  1,  40,  7. 

16.  Arcado-Cyprian  Dialect,  by  Dr.  Herbert  Weir  Smyth,  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Arcadian  and  Cyprian  are  in  closer  touch  than  any  other  two  Hellenic  dialects 
which  have  at  the  same  time  so  many  and  such  varied  points  of  divergence.  If 
we  consider  the  date  of  the  separation  of  the  daughter-dialect  (a  date  which  on 
any  view  must  be  early,  even  if  we  reject  the  Agapenor  legend),  the  preservation 
in  Cyprian,  for  so  many  centuries,  of  such  striking  cases  of  agreement  with  Arca¬ 
dian  offers  a  most  valuable  example  of  the  persistence  of  dialect  life.  This  fact 
is  not  unknown,  but  has  never  yet  received  thorough-going  treatment.  The 
treatises  of  Gelbke,  Schrader,  Rothe,  and  Spitzer  fail  to  open  that  horizon,  without 
which  the  mooted  question  of  the  position  of  Arcadian  can  never  be  settled,  and 
which  can  be  attained  solely  on  the  basis  of  a  minute  examination  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena  in  question.  The  object  of  this  paper  was  to  present  a  study  prepara¬ 
tory  to  such  an  examination,  and  at  the  same  time  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a 
discussion  of  the  question  in  a  work  on  the  dialects  of  Greece  now  in  progress. 
It  was  designed  to  collect  every  case  of  agreement  and  of  difference  between  the 
two  dialects,  beginning  with  what  is  common  to  Arcadian  and  to  Cyprian  (A-C) 
and  to  no  other  Hellenic  dialect;  next,  to  present  the  joint  possessions  of  A-C 
and  Homeric  Greek  (eg.,  infinitive  in  -771/at) ;  then,  by  gradually  enlarging  the 
range  of  vision,  to  discuss  in  detail  the  relations  of  A-C  to  all  the  dialects  known 
under  the  obsolescent  name  of  Aeolic;  and  finally  to  draw  within  the  circle  of 
observation  the  affinities  of  A-C,  Doric,  and  Ionic.  The  same  process  was  then 
applied  in  the  case  of  Arcadian  and  of  Cyprian,  when  these  dialects  either  present 
actual  differences,  or  when  one  has  preserved  forms  as  yet  not  found  in  the  other. 
By  this  process  alone  can  the  vision  of  the  dialectologist  become  acute  enough  to 
permit  a  cautious  estimate  of  the  position  of  the  parent  Arcadian. 

A  summary  of  the  results  of  the  investigation  is  as  follows :  The  resistance 
of  A-C  to  external  influence  was  effected,  to  no  inconsiderable  extent, 
upon  the  lines  of  a  syntactical  usage  which  must  have  met  with  determined 
hostility  from  the  levelling  forces  of  the  kolv 77  (eg.,  ias  with  the  genitive, 
airv  with  the  dative). 

There  is  no  single  striking  dialect  feature  possessed  in  common  by  A-C,  Aeolic 
in  the  proper  sense  (the  dialect  of  Lesbos  and  of  the  adjacent  mainland),  Thes¬ 
salian,  Boeotian,  and  Elean.  The  pronunciation  of  v  as  u ,  even  if  shared  in  by 
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all  these  dialects  alike  (which  is  by  no  means  certain) ,  would  be  nothing  more 
than  the  retention  of  the  Indo-European  pronunciation  of  u. 

Aeolic,  Thessalian,  and  Boeotian  agree  with  A-C  in  having  ep  for  ap  or  pa,  but 
not  in  the  same  word.  This  strong  form  is,  however,  not  the  undisputed  posses¬ 
sion  of  dialects  with  Aeolic  sympathies.  In  fact,  whenever  we  start  with  a  dialect 
peculiarity  that  might  seem  to  serve  as  a  criterion  of  unity,  the  line  of  connection 
is  uniformly  broken.  Thus,  if  we  start  with  airv  or  fee,  Boeotian  and  Elean  are 
the  offending  dialects;  if  with  eVs  or  with  ev  cui?i  accus .,  Aeolic  is  the  guilty  mem¬ 
ber.  This  disposes  of  a  pan-Aeolic  dialect.  Aeolic,  Thessalian,  and  Boeotian 
are  more  closely  connected  than  any  dialects  of  this  class.  Yet  even  they  have 
only  one  salient  feature  in  common.  An  Aeolic  dialect  in  the  former,  wider  sense 
of  the  term  cannot  be  utilized  as  a  factor  in  the  study  of  Hellenic  speech.  If 
there  was  ever  any  period  when  A-C  and  these  dialects  were  in  touch,  it  was  before 
the  worshippers  of  Arcadian  Zeus  emigrated  from  Northern  Hellas.  Into  such  a 
period,  of  which  Greek  legend  has  preserved  no  memory,  it  is  futile  for  us  to 
attempt  to  penetrate. 

If  we  eliminate  from  A-C  those  forms  that  are  pan-Hellenic  or  due  to  the 
declining  vigor  of  the  old  inflectional  system,  the  residue  may  justly  be  compared 
with  a  similar  residue  from  other  dialects.  The  result  of  such  a  comparison 
shows  that  Thessalian  is  the  link  between  Aeolic  and  A-C,  and  between  A-C 
and  Boeotian.  It  was  from  Thessaly  that  the  Aeolians  and  Boeotians  are  said 
to  have  departed  to  seek  a  new  home  (see  American  Journal  of  Philology, 
VII.  426). 

When  A-C  falls  into  line  with  Doric  and  Ionic,  the  phenomena  in  question 
appear  to  be  survivals  of  the  pan-Hellenic  period. 

Traces  of  connection  between  Arcado-Cyprian  and  Doric  alone  are  far  to 
seek.  77  by  compensatory  lengthening  has  been  explained  by  the  adherents  of  an 
“  Aeolic  ”  origin  of  Arcadian  as  a  proof  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Arcado-Cyp- 
rians  emigrated  from  Northern  Greece  before  f  (i.e.,  open  77)  became  e  (i.e.,  closed 
7 7).  But  as  it  cannot  be  shown  that  et  for  77  was  the  property  of  Lesbians,  Thes¬ 
salians,  and  Boeotians  in  a  common  home,  the  77  of  (pdripccv  and  of  77/u  (if  we 
follow  the  common  transcription  of  e‘  ini •)  must  be  either  pan-Hellenic  or  Doric. 
That  the  latter  is  the  only  possible  explanation  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  the 
ground  form  (pOep-100  became  <pdr)pco  in  no  dialect  except  Doric.  Ionic  (pdripu) 
never  existed,  despite  Gustav  Meyer.  77  by  compensatory  lengthening  is  then  the 
only  case  of  touch  between  Arcado-Cyprian  and  Doric  alone.  This  Doric  feature 
is  therefore  the  earliest  and  only  loan  formation  from  Doric  in  the  period  of  a 
yet  undivided  Arcado-Cyprian  dialect;  and  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  held  to  be 
a  proof  of  the  original  Doric  character  of  the  dialect.  An  Arcado-Cyprian  exev 
is  not  necessarily  Doric  as  -v,  as  an  inf.  ending  may  be  pre-dialectal. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  sympathies  of  A-C,  Aeolic  and  Ionic-Attic  are  strongly 
marked.  Whether  this  preference  is  the  survival  of  the  period  when  a  had  not 
yet  become  77  in  Ionic-Attic,  or  is  due  to  a  later  but  pre-historic  interconnection 
between  Ionic-Attic  and  Aeolic,  is  a  question  that  will  probably  always  wait  a 
solution.  Arcado-Cyprian  and  Aeolic,  despite  their  differences,  stand  in  more 
pronounced  opposition  to  Doric  than  do  Thessalian  or  Boeotian,  and  seem  to 
form  a  link  in  the  chain  which  begins  with  Doric  and  ends  with  Ionic-Attic. 
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The  statement  must,  however,  not  be  construed  to  imply  that  Arcado-Cyprians 
and  Aeolians  were  the  first  separatists  from  a  common  home. 

The  affinities  of  Arcadian  in  conjunction  with  Cyprian  point,  then,  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  connection  with  those  dialects  which  are  allied  to  Aeolic.  Confirmatory 
of  this  view  is  the  fact  that  when  Arcadian  is  regarded  in  conjunction  with  Cyp¬ 
rian,  the  total  number  of  Aeolisms  increases;  but  when  taken  alone  and  compared 
with  Aeolic,  Thessalian,  or  Boeotian,  this  number  decreases.  The  older  the  form, 
so  much  greater  the  likelihood  of  it  being  Aeolic  in  its  sympathies. 

Arcadian  when  at  variance  with  Cyprian  presents  a  mixture  of  dialects  scarcely 
equalled  in  any  canton  of  Greece.  Ionic,  Doric,  and  the  dialects  of  Aeolic  color¬ 
ing  strive  for  supremacy.  The  correspondences  with  Aeolic  alone  are  insignifi¬ 
cant,  the  majority  being  survivals  of  pan-Hellenic  speech.  The  connection  with 
Thessalian  is  not  much  stronger.  When  Arcadian  and  Boeotian  converge,  the 
cases  of  agreement  are  either  pan-Hellenic  or  Doric.  Hence  it  cannot  well  be 
affirmed  that  the  Aeolic  preferences,  when  taken  alone,  without  the  aid  of  Cyprian, 
are  vigorous. 

The  Ionic  proclivities  of  Arcadian  are  few,  but  most  pronounced  (el,  infinitive 
in  -vat).  The  Doric  features,  too,  stand  out  in  clear  light.  But  it  is  not  true  that 
whenever  Arcadian  agrees  with  dialects  of  the  Aeolic  type,  it  agrees  at  the  same 
time  with  Doric.  Importance  should  be  placed  upon  this  negation  of  Schrader’s 
assertion,  as  also  upon  the  character  of  many  of  the  Dorisms  of  Arcadian,  which 
are  clearly  survivals  of  pan-Hellenic.  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  concurrence  in  Arcadian  of  forms  of  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Aeolic 
coloring,  a  concurrence  which  is  the  more  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  the  con¬ 
test  for  supremacy  between  the  forms  date  from  a  prehistoric  period. 

Aeolisms  are  passive,  rarely  aggressive.  Where  they  exist  in  the  language  of 
the  people  they  have  existed  from  all  times.  They  are  never  a  force  in  dialect 
mixture  save  in  literature.  Their  history  is  a  history  of  their  continual  recession 
before  Attic  and  Doric.  The  Aeolisms  of  Arcadian  belong  to  the  heart  of  the 
dialect;  its  Ionisms  and  Dorisms  are  adventitious.  Achaia  was  the  refuge  of 
dispossessed  Ionians;  the  Cynurians  were  Ionic  before  their  Dorization.  The 
Dorisms  are  explained  by  Strabo’s  remarks;  Sonovai  8e  8wpi£eiv  air avres  (the 
Peloponnesians)  Sta  tt)v  av/al3aaav  eiriKpareiav. 

Traces  of  sympathy  between  Cyprian,  apart  from  Arcadian,  and  Aeolic  are 
few.  When  Cyprian  agrees  with  Aeolic,  Thessalian,  or  Boeotian,  the  points  of 
agreement  occur  generally  either  in  Doric  or  in  Ionic.  But  these  dialects  have 
resisted  longer  than  Doric  the  incursion  of  the  Ionic  v  icpeAKvrrTindv.  The  con¬ 
nection  of  Arcadian  with  Aeolic  is  however  stronger  than  that  of  Cyprian  with 
Aeolic.  With  Doric,  Cyprian  shares  much;  which  was  only  to  be  expected  from 
the  vicinity  of  Rhodes,  Crete,  and  Pamphylia. 

If  we  compare  the  cases  of  absolute  disagreement  between  Arcadian  and 
Cyprian,  it  is  evident  that  either  the  one  dialect  or  the  other  has  preserved  the 
more  ancient  form.  Where  the  chronology  of  a  phonetic  change  is  still  doubt¬ 
ful,  or  where  two  variant  forms  appear  to  antedate  the  separation,  we  can  obtain 
no  light  as  to  the  relative  priority  of  Arcadian  or  of  Cyprian.  The  “acorn¬ 
eating”  Arcadians  are  less  prone  to  admit  innovations  than  their  offspring.  Thus 
they  have  preserved  antevocalic  e,  the  ancient  locative  plural  (though  in  but  a 
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single  example);  they  have  resisted  the  expulsion  of  secondary  intervocalic  a; 
they  have  not  changed  r  from  TEry  to  <r ,  nor  &\Aoov  to  aTKcov.  The  Aeolisms  of 
Cyprus  are  as  a  rule  joint  possessions  of  Arcadian  and  of  Cyprian.  It  is  more 
probable  that  Arcadians  should  have  adopted  Dorisms  than  that  Cyprian  should 
have  lost  Aeolism. 

As  in  the  offspring  hereditary  traits  are  reproduced  which  do  not  appear  in 
the  parent,  so  Cyprian  is  oftentimes  the  representative  of  a  more  ancient  period 
than  Arcadian;  e.g.,  genitive  in  -rjFos  from  -rjo  stems,  the  genitive  -/cXeFeos;  eKepae 
compared  with  the  vexatious  Arcadian  <pdepai;  -as  in  the  feminine  genitive  for 
the  Arcadian  - av ;  -ei  in  the  dative  singular  of  -es  stems. 

The  Association  adjourned  to  meet  at  7.45  a.m.,  Thursday. 

Burlington,  Vt.,  Thursday,  July  14,  1887. 

Morning  Session. 

The  Association  assembled,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  the  Van 
Ness  House,  at  7.45  a.m. 

The  report  of  xhe  Committee  appointed  to  nominate  officers  was 
taken  from  the  table  and  adopted;  the  officers  for  1887-88  elected 
in  accordance  with  the  report  are  :  — 

President,  Professor  Isaac  H.  Hall,  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Vice-Presidents,  Professor  Thomas  D.  Seymour,  Yale  University,  New  Haven, 

Conn.,  and  Professor  Charles  R.  Lanman,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Secretary,  Professor  John  H.  Wright,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Treasurer,  Professor  John  H.  Wright. 

Additional  members  of  the  Executive  Committee ,  — 

Professor  Martin  L.  D’Ooge,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Professor  Basil  L.  Gildersleeve,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Professor  Francis  A.  March,  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa. 

Professor  Bernodotte  Perrin,  Adelbert  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Professor  William  D.  Whitney,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  propose  time  and  place 
of  next  meeting  recommended  that  the  Twentieth  Annual  Session  be 
held  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  July,  at  Amherst  College,  Amherst, 
Mass.  The  report  was  accepted  and  adopted. 

Professor  Francis  A.  March,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Reform  of  English  Spelling,  reported  that  correspondence  had  been 
begun  with  members  of  the  London  Philological  Society  in  regard 
to  preparing  a  manual  dictionary,  using  the  amended  spellings  here¬ 
tofore  recommended. 
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On  motion  the  report  was  accepted,  and  the  committee  appointed 
in  1875  was  continued  for  another  year.  It  now  consists  of  Messrs. 
March  (chairman),  W.  F.  Allen,  Child,  Lounsbury,  Price,  Trumbull, 
and  Whitney. 

On  motion  a  resolution  was  adopted  as  follows  :  — 

The  American  Philological  Association  desires  to  express,  to  the  President  and 
Trustees  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  its  hearty  thanks  for  the  use  of  the  College 
Chapel  and  of  the  Marsh  Room  of  the  Billings  Library  as  the  place  of  meeting, 
for  kind  attention  in  giving  the  members  access  to  the  buildings  and  collections 
of  the  University;  further,  to  acknowledge  its  grateful  appreciation  of  the  hospi¬ 
tality  of  the  Rev.  Professor  Lorenzo  Sears  and  of  Mrs.  Sears  in  tendering  the 
Association  a  reception,  as  also  of  the  courtesies  and  labors  of  the  local  committee 
in  making  provision  for  the  entertainment  and  comfort  of  the  members. 

The  reading  of  papers  was  resumed. 

17.  Some  Peculiarities  of  Diction  and  Syntax  in  Cicero’s  De 
Legibus ,  by  Professor  William  A.  Merrill,  of  Belmont  College,  College 
Hill,  Ohio ;  read  by  Mr.  L.  H.  Elwell. 

This  work  of  Cicero  was  never  carefully  elaborated,  and  owing  to  the  three¬ 
fold  division  of  the  subject-matter,  —  viz.  the  philosophy  of  law,  the  antiquities 
of  religion,  and  the  constitutional  order  of  the  government,  —  the  diction  varies 
somewhat  from  that  of  his  other  works;  add  to  this  the  fact  that  Cicero  was  inex¬ 
perienced  in  handling  the  strictly  philosophical  dialogue,  and  that  the  book  was 
never  revised;  hence,  taken  altogether,  the  defects  of  the  work  give  it  a  special 
value  in  estimating  Cicero’s  progress  in  literature,  and  for  the  general  study  of 
diction  and  syntax.  The  work  contains  two  widely  diverging  styles :  that  of  the 
ordinary  dialogue,  and  that  of  the  proposed  codes  of  law.  The  exceptional  con¬ 
structions  prevail  in  the  third  book.  The  text  used  was  Vahlen’s,  1883.  Extremely 
rare  constructions  are  marked  with  a  star.  The  subjoined  lists  are  thought  to 
contain  all  exceptional  occurrences  and  usages,  both  of  grammar  and  diction,  in 
the  work. 

I.  The  dialogue  and  its  peculiarities  were  first  discussed.  Nouns.  —  Geni¬ 
tives  :  corporis  obsequium,  I.  60 ;  senatus  iudicia  conseruatae  patriae,  II.  42;  *cu- 
piditatis  teneri,  in.  31 ;  tributa  capitis  comitia  rata  esse  posse,  neque  ulla  priuilegii, 
in.  45;  testamenti  soluere,  11.  51.  Datives:  obtemperatio  *legibus,  I.  42;  inter¬ 
cessor  rei,  hi.  42;  adsentior  Antiocho  —  magistro  non  audeo  dicere,  1.  54;  abest 
historia  litteris,  1.  5.  Accusatives :  haec  est  enim  quam  Scipio  laudat  temperatio- 
nem,  ill.  12;  communicandum  inter  omnes  ius  (here  cum  o.  was  avoided  for 
euphonic  reasons),  I.  33.  Ablatives  :  ab  aquila  apicem  impositum,  1.  4;  ab  arbo- 
ribus  opacatur,  frag.  5;  ab  ea  natura,  1.  33;  natura  tributum,  1.  16;  aetate  con- 
iunctus,  1.  6;  extenuato  sumptu  reciniis  (doubtful),  11.  59;  qua  praestamus  beluis, 
per  quam  coniectura  ualemus  (euphonic),  1.  30;  frugibus  atque  bacis  terrae  fetu 
profunduntur,  1.  25;  cf.  11.  39;  regis  *uitiis  repudiatum,  ill.  15;  so  asperitate,  1.  31 ; 
non  metu,  sed  ea  coniunctione  conseruandas,  1,  43;  me  deduxit  in  Academiam 
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perpauculis  *passibus,  I.  54;  ut  loco  dicat,  ill.  40;  praedictis  multa  uera  cecidisse 
(doubtful),  11.  33.  In  general:  ad  participandum  alium  alio,  I.  33;  uita  apta 
uirtute,  1.  56,  emended,  but  cf.  Tusc.  v.  40. 

Rare  nouns:  *operimentum,  I.  56;  *commendatrix,  1.  58;  *temperamentum, 
III.  24;  ^habilitates,  1.  27,  cbr.  eip.  Philosophical :  malitia,  1.  49;  opinione,  1.  28 
and  elsewhere;  so  natura,  1.  45;  notitia,  1.  24;  intellegentias,  1.  26;  igniculi,  1. 
33;  *scabies  (yap-ya\i(rp.6s),  I.  47;  prudentia,  uoluptas,  and  similar  terms  are  fre¬ 
quent.  Quaestiunculae,  11.  51;  argutiae,  librarioli,  1.  7,  are  not  philosophical,  but 
uncommon.  Rare  meanings  :  umbraculum,  in.  14,  frag.  7;  partes,  I.  45,  cf.  11.  32; 
cooptatio,  in.  27;  cognitio,  1.  14;  ingenia  ( [ra  epcpvTa),  1.  46;  manu  (disputed), 
II.  28;  Nili,  Euripi,  11.  2;  iter,  1.  37;  uoce  (‘style’),  II.  18;  contio,  II.  62;  cessio 
(disputed),  1.  10.  Domus  for  domos,  II.  40.  Juristic  :  donatio,  11.  50;  usus  capio, 
1.  55  ;  lessum,  11.  59;  fraus,  11.  60,  ill.  42;  promulgatio,  III.  43 ;  'syngrapha,  heredi- 
tates,  in.  18;  deducta  (deductio,  Bait.),  II.  50.  Collocations :  uir  nemo,  11.  41; 
os  resectum  (alii  reiectum,  exceptum );  porca  contracta,  11.  55;  eiuis  e  republica 
maxime,  II.  66,  cf.  maxime  e  natura,  11..59;  bonis  uiris,  in.  20;  nullo  loco,  11.  12; 
in  homines  obsequia,  sed  etiam  in  deos  caerimoniae  (symmetry),  1.  43;  alia  quo- 
que  causa,  II.  3;  Aegeo  mari  (Rome),  ill.  36;  ante  oculos  (=  perspicuum),  1.  48. 

Pronouns. — Relatives  :  animal  hoc  quern  uocamus  hominem,  1.  22;  feriarum 
festorumque  die  rum  —  quas,  II.  29;  neruos  iussit,  quo  (quos,  Bait.)  plures  quam 
septem  habebret,  11.  39;  quam  (sc.  humationem,  from  humandi),  II.  63;  quae 
natura  agri,  11.  67;  qua  rei  publicae  nomen  uniuersae  ciuitatis  est,  11.  5;  *cuicui- 
modi,  11.  13.  Reflexives  :  inter  eos  communia,  I.  23;  cum  res  esset  ad  se  delata, 
M.  Scaurus  inquit  (Mad.  senatum),  III.  36;  eipse,  1.  34,  cf.  reapse,  in.  18;  suapte, 
I.  49;  ellipse  of  reflexive,  1.  53,  11.  7,  certain,  in.  43,  45,  doubtful.  Demonstra¬ 
tives :  hac  familia  (Theophrasti),  in.  13-14;  hanc  for  hoc,  II.  5,  cf.  1.  49;  hie, 
pleonastic,  II.  65,  cf.  Orat.  134,  and  also  in.  5  ;  ille,  pleonastic,  1.  42;  11.  39,  cor¬ 
rupt;  ipse  for  principal  person,  II.  55,  reflexive,  1.  35,  1.  16,  1.  28,  11.  16;  ipsi,  ‘of 
their  own  motion,’  II.  50;  idem,  11.  5,  hunc  locum  —  idem  ego  te  accipio  dicere 
Arpinum  (disputed).  Indefinite  :  quo  for  aliquo,  1.  41 ;  qui  ingenio  sit  mediocri  — 
eius  tenere  ius  cum  scias,  II.  46.  In  general :  sua  sponte  non  aliena  iudicantur, 

I.  45;  nosmet,  I.  28;  uellem  esse  meus,  II.  17;  ellipsis  (?),  ante  lucem  iussit 
efferri,  11.  60. 

Adjectives  including  Participles.  —  Rare:  denicales.,  11.  55;  catus,  1.  45; 
subsiciua,  1.  9.  Strange  meanings  :  reliqua  for  alia,  in.  39;  citeriora  for  humana, 
ill.  3;  priuatos  for  priuos  (disputed),  ill.  44;  inanis,  II.  45;  alienum,  ‘stranger,’ 

II.  64;  perpetua,  ‘general,’  11.  37.  Rare  uses  :  color  albus  decorus  cum  in  cetero 
turn  maxime  in  textili;  ceteri  sumptus  (gen.),  11.  62;  tuendae  ciuitatis  paratissi- 
mus  (peritiss.  Bait.),  II.  66;  sagax,  multiplex  (homo),  I.  22;  funebria,  substan¬ 
tiae,  II.  60.  Collocations  :  ex  alio  alia,  I.  52;  *consequens  ut  for  sequitur  ut,  I.  15. 
Degrees  :  amicior,  II.  4;  diuinissimus,  II.  45.  ■ — Sapiens  temperatio,  ill.  17.  Agree¬ 
ment :  lucus  —  ille  et  haec  quercus  saepe  a  me  *lectus;  procreatum  agrees  with  im¬ 
plied  tribunatus,  instead  of  potestas,  in.  19;  mundus  ciuitas  existimanda,  1.  23. 
Participles  :  detestata,  passive,  11.  28;  nata,  abl.  abs.,  ill.  17,  used  of  a  habit,  ill. 
30;  adiunctum  pietatis,  11.  54;  iussum,  substantive,  in.  44;  so  animantes,  fern., 
I.  26;  commendatum,  11.  40;  mortuos,  nom.,  11.  67. 

Verbs.  —  Indie.:  labebar  nisi,  1.  52;  cum  proposueras,  ill.  48.  Subj.  :  capiat, 
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*  ought  to  take/  I.  8;  si  ut  Aristo  dixit  solum  bonum  esse,  l.  55;  docuit  ut  noscere- 
mus,  1.  58;  sequitur  quibus  sit,  in.  40,  cf.  ill.  41;  posteaquam  coepissit  (dis¬ 
puted),  11.  64.  Infinitive :  with  notion  of  necessity,  11.  57;  after  iubere,  1.  19, 
in.  42;  interest,  conseruare  (-ari,  Bait.),  II.  38.  Gerund ,  etc.  :  *minuendi  sump- 

tus,  predicate  gen.,  11.  59;  a  suum  cuique  tribuendo,  1.  19;  fratrem  laudando,  1.  1 ; 
in  iubendo,  1.  33.  Tenses  :  rhetorical  logical  present  faceres,  III.  30;  present  for 
future,  11.  35;  uidemus  =: uidere  licet,  11.  64;  antequam  uenias,  II.  9.  Sequence: 
tanta  sententia  est  ut  ea  tribueretur,  1.  58;  cf.  potest,  ill.  14;  dantur  —  indicia  ut 
esset,  in.  40;  confusion  of  thought  between  futurus  sit  and  cernet  in  1.  59,  where 
cernat  is  written.  Liceat  after  an  infin.  dependent  on  secondary  tenses,  III.  42,  cf. 
in.  30;  subj.  of  generalization,  essent  adiuncta  —  uenerit,  11.  48,  so  11.  64.  Number: 
quaeruntur  qui  astringantur,  II.  48.  Rare  :  aucupari,  ill.  35;  responsitare,  1.  14; 
uentitare,  1.  13;  apisci,  1.  52.  Unusual  meanings:  residentur,  11.  55;  debeo,  ill. 
26,  and  reprehendere,  11.  34,  in  original  sense;  decerno,  of  one  senator,  III.  42; 
ignorare,  1.  6,  ‘disregard’;  praestare  —  cauere  ut,  1.  14;  cogere,  of  logical  result, 
II.33;  noscat,  ‘admit/  I.  11;  efficitur  for  conficitur,  ill.  27;  conuenire,  I.  53; 
nata  for  orta, Hi.  17;  prodere  for  tradere,  ill.  4;  inflare,  metaphorically,  1.  6;  ob- 
tineri  id  est  obsisti,  ill.  34;  concilium  permouet,  in.  42;  tollere  leges,  11.  31;  san- 
cire,  ‘forbid  under  punishment/  ill.  46;  appellare,  to  things,  1.  40.  Simple  for 
compound:  creuerit,  ill.  28;  prenderit,  1.  61.  Juristic :  parentare,  11.  54;  usu 
capi,  11.  61.  General :  constet  ex  uexandis  animis  et  ea  fama  (disputed),  11.  44; 
mox  uidero,  II.  54;  seminari  (of  a  tree),  1.  i;  nectere  ex,  I.  52.  Ellipsis  :  esse, 
in  ill.  47,  ill.  27,  111.28,  in.  19,  II.  32,  all  supplied  by  Baiter;  assentior  ut,  11.  11; 
adduci  hanc,  11.  6;  iubet  understood  from  uetat,  II.  67,  cf.  li.  15;  sequi  omitted,  , 
II.  69.  Finally :  mucronem  exacuere,  ill.  21;  spero  for  ut  spero,  II.  69. 

Adverbs.  —  certum,  1.  52;  sollerter,  1.  26;  ne,  11.  68  and  66.  Ita=ualde,  11. 

3  (disputed);  ut  comparative,  II.  45;  cur  for  propter  quod,  11.  53;  quemadmo- 
dum  =  ut,  11.  55.  Uncommon  meaning:  nimis,  with  no  censure,  1.  27,  cf  non 
nimis,  ill.  14.  General :  lessum  quasi  lugubrem  eiulationem,  11.  59;  perniciose 
populari,  III.  26;  quamuis  enumeres  multos,  in.  24;  praeterquam,  separated, 

In-  45- 

Prepositions. —  tenus,  in.  14;  inter  for  intra  (corrupt),  I.  56.  Ellipsis  of  in 
with  Esqviliis,  II.  28,  with  inlapsa  animos,  11.  39.  General :  de  unctura  —  unctura 
tollitur,  11.  60;  in  qua  erubescere,  1.  41. 

Conjunctions. —  Copulative:  et,  ‘also/  11.  63,  111.  4,  1.  33,  1.  31,  111.  4,  1.  40, 
all  explained  away  or  emended  by  the  purists;  introducing  a  comment,  III.  44; 
consecutive,  1.  23;  et  =  sane,  11.  7;  et  non  for  ac  non,  11.  44;  explicative,  II.  43, 
53,  1. 41;  et  for  que,  1.  55;  *et  —  etiam,  ill.  4;  *et —  et,  concluding  a  catalogue,  11. 
47;  et  —  neque,  1. 12;  according  to  some,  et  —  que,  1.31,44;  que  connects  periods  in 
11.25,^11.30;  *atque  quidem,  11.  24;  *atque  —  atque,  ill.  20;  neue  —  neue,  11.67; 
*nec  =  non,  1.  56;  nec  —  neque  and  neque  —  que,  1.  39,  42.  Adversative  :  sed  = 
‘enough  of  that,  but/  ill.  19;  conditional :  sin  quid,  1.  32;  causal:  ex  eo  quia,  I. 
43;  final :  ut  —  sacris  ne  adligentur,  11.50;  illative  :  igitur,  at  the  beginning,  1.  18; 
II.  14;  interrogative :  an  inclines  to  the  negative  in  III.  33  (Madv.  iam);  num- 
quid  —  an,  11.  5.  Correlatives:  *modo —  uicissim,  11. 43;  eatenus  —  quoad,  1. 14; 
ille  quidem  —  sed  tamen,  1.  6,  cf  I.  54;  etsi,  with  no  tamen,  ill.  29;  non  dicam  —  sed, 
without  descensio  ad  minus,  I.  22;  deinde  etiam  deinceps,  ill.  43. 
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Pleonasm:  plerumque  solet,  i.  19;  nihil  esse  turpius  quam  est  quemquam 
legari,  III.  18,  cf  1.  14;  sane  quam  breui,  11.  23;  other  cases,  11.  60, 1.  53, 1.  1, 1.  14; 
legal,  11.  48,  11.  1,  hi.  1.  Notable  asyndeton,  11.  42.  Ellipsis:  nihil  ad  Caelium, 

I.  6;  meliores  (homines)  from  humanum,  1.  32;  a  Theophrasto,  sc.  doctus,  III.  14; 
Gracchi  (tribunatus),  doubtful,  III.  20;  praetereantur,  sc.  quae  dicta  sunt,  11.  60. 

General  :  proverbs  —  toto  pectore,  1.  49;  praedicari  de  Remo  et  Romulo,  1.  8; 
ad  contrariam  laudem  in  uirtutem,  1.  51;  absolute  asyndeton,  ill.  19,  cf.  1.  62; 
religiones,  plural,  11.  16;  qui  modo  ingenio  possit  moueri,  11.  46;  anacoluthia,  III. 
13,  11.  56;  subordination  to  conditional  clause,  aut  si  capiat,  aut  si  minor  pars 
legata  sit,  si  inde  ceperit,  11.  49. 

II.  Codes.  —  In  for  apud,  11.  19,  hi.  40;  causal  ablatival  gerunds,  hi.  8.  Rare 
NOUNS:  anfractibus,  11.  19;  feturae,  II.  20;  uirgeta,  air.  dp.  11.  21;  fulgura,  11.  21; 
aeuitates,  ill.  7,  9.  Rare  meaning:  opes,  ‘display,’  uindex,  ‘avenger,’  11.  19. 
Archaic  forms:  loedis,  II.  22;  duellum,  in.  9;  coerari  oesus,  in,  10;  consulis 
(m.  pi.  n.),  in.  9.  Demonstrative  pronouns:  olios,  11.  19;  sisque,  11.  21;  im,  11. 
60;  sos,  11.  22;  idem,  11.  22,  ill.  10.  Indef:  ast  quid,  in.  10.  Adjectives  and 
participles:  ecfata,  11.  20,  21;  ostenta,  11.  20;  obstita,  11.  21;  uncula,  11.  19;  mo- 
dica,  in.  10.  Gertmdive  :  neue  petenda  neue  gerenda  potestate;  present  for 
future ,  in.  10.  Verbs:  oesus  esse  =  opus  esse,  in.  10;  apparento,  11.  20;  sa¬ 
crum  commissum,  11.  20;  migrare  =  uiolare,  ill.  1 1 ;  *asciuerit,  11.  20;  *sanciunto, 

II.  22;  cadat,  impersonal,  II.  19;  archaic:  iussit,  11.  21;  faxit,  11.  19;  clepsit, 
rapsit,  22;  prohibessit,  III.  6,  10;  escunt,  II.  60;  appellamino,  ill.  8:  coerari,  III. 
10;  cosciscuntur,  III.  10;  turbassitur,  in.  11;  simple  for  compound :  creuerit,  in. 
8,  9,  11.  21;  piare,  11.  21;  active  forms  of  deponents:  tuento,  III.  7;  partiunto,  7; 
patiunto,  1 1 ;  omission  of  si:  in.  10  and  ill.  11,  where  ast  is  used.  Adverbs: 
propius,  11.  61 ;  semul,  111.  11.  Prepositions:  endo,  ii.  19;  se,  11.  60;  ergo,  11. 
59,  hi.  9.  Conjunctions:  et,  explicative,  11.  21;  nec=et  non,  in.  6;  me  =  non, 
in.  9,  11 ;  neue,  Ii.  19,  21;  nec  with  imperat.,  in.  11;  ast  occurs,  II.  19,  ill.  9,  11. 
24,  11.  60,  in.  10.  Abstract  for  concrete,  III.  9,  7. 

18.  The  Etymology  of  akimbo ,  brick ,  hodden ,  by  Mr.  C.  P.  G. 
Scott. 

19.  Music  in  Speech,  by  Martin  Luther  Rouse,  Esq.,  of  Toronto, 
Canada. 

The  paper  aimed  to  show  that  vowels  ar  musical  notes  and  consonants  musical 
instruments,  and  to  exhibit  the  relativ  melody  and  harmony  of  certain  modern 
languages. 

Accepting  as  simpl  vowel  sounds  the  ones  markt  1,  1,  2,  3,  3,  4,  5,  6,  6,  8,  8 
in  the  first  part  of  the  tabl  givn  below,  and  amungst  them  as  pairs  those  arranged 
there  as  such,  the  essayist,  by  appeals  to  the  ear,  confirmd  by  analogies  in  speling 
that  run  thru  various  languages,  ads  five  more  tru  vowels  perceivd  to  be  present 
in  one  or  uther  of  the  four  chief  languages  of  western  Europe,  making  sixteen 
vowels  in  all,  — eight  long  and  eight  short,  —  which  ar  severally  containd  in  the 
sixteen  German  wurds  first  givn  below. 

To  the  usually  recognized  difthongs  he  also  ads  six,  while  rejecting  one,  and 
thus  makes  nine  in  the  four  languages  taken  together.  Two  long  vowels  cannot 
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Table  of  the  Vowel  Sounds  used  in  the  Four  Languages  of 
Western  Europe. 


Simple. 

ENGLISH. 

FRENCH. 

GERMAN. 

i  boom 

i  bush 

boue, 

bourre 

kuh, 

kund 

2  mote 

2  morass' 

maux(pk), 

mot 

wo, 

wozu/ 

3  dawn 

3  don 

corps, 

correcte 

dort, 

dotter 

4  path 

4 

pHte, 

patte 

kahn, 

kann 

5  burn 

5  bun 

de, 

liebe,1 

liebes 

6  age 

6  edge 

de, 

dette 

spat, 

speck 

7 

V 

-su, 

sut 

kiihl, 

kiimmel 

8  keen 

8  kin 

vigne, 

innocent 

nie, 

nicht 

Compound. 

4+i  how,  house 

braun, 

braut 

3  +  8  joys,  choice 

scheu, 

scheut 

6  +  5  pare,  parry 

pere, 

bar, 

4+8  side,  site 

taille, 

teig, 

teich 

r  4-  *7 

Tl  All  T 

konnen, 

5+7 

IlcUIj 

_L  T 

motte 

or  ^ 

9 

gold 

ITALIAN. 


piu, 

fanciul'la 

no, 

poeta 

fuo'ri, 

por're 

ma, 

anno 

tre, 

bello, 

si,  agio 


sera 


blend  to  make  a  difthong;  but  one  of  the  elements  of  this  dubl  sound  must  be  a 
short  vowel :  therefore  he  rejects  the  collocation  pourtrayed  by  eu  in  the  French 
deux,  or  by  o  in  the  German  schon  (as  this  word  is  usually  pronounced  by  the  liter¬ 
ate),  it  being  composed  of  the  long  vowel  herd  in  burn  followed  by  the  long 
vowel  herd  in  the  French  su  ;  but  the  collocation  represented  by  eu  in  neuf  or  o 
in  konnen  he  treats  as  a  true  difthong,  since  it  is  composed  of  the  long  vowel  of 
burn  followed  by  the  short  vowel  of  the  French  sut.  The  sound  of  a  in  pare  is  a 

1  According  to  the  authoritative  pronunciation,  tho  it  is  very  comon  to  giv  the  letr 
here  sound  6 ;  those  who  so  pronounce  wil  be  satisfied  with  lieber  as  illustrative. 
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difthong  made  up  of  the  sound  of  e  in  edge  followed  by  that  of  u  in  burn  ;  and 
the  sound  of  a  in  parry  is  a  difthong  made  up  of  the  e  sound  in  edge  followed  by 
the  u  sound  in  bun.  In  a  difthong,  moreover,  the  two  sounds  must  not  belong 
to  the  same  original  pair,  otherwise  the  collocation  is  a  drawl;  such  is  the  sound 
of  the  French  e  in  nieme=-  6  +  6. 

The  difthongs  on  the  left  side  of  each  language  column,  except  the  one  herd 
in  neuf  and  konnen ,  as  aforesaid,  ar  made  up  of  a  short  vowel  followed  by  a  long 
one;  those  on  the  right  side  of  two  short  vowels.  The  essayist  finds  that  if  a  dif¬ 
thong  ends  a  wurd  or  precedes  a  flat  consonant  its  last  component  is  a  long  vowel 
sound,  whereas  if  it  precedes  a  flat  consonant  its  last  component  is  a  short  vowel, 
the  length  or  shortness  of  the  last  component  before  r,  however,  as  before  nasal 
consonants,  depending  generally  upon  whether  these  end  a  word  or  stand  in  the 
middle  of  one  (cf.  pare  and  parry,  braun  and  konneji). 

In  the  first  part  of  our  tabl  all  the  simpl  sounds,  and  in  the  second  part  all  the 
difthongs  occuring  in  a  particular  language  ar  denoted  by  the  italicized  portions 
of  wurds  belonging  to  it  that  contain  them;  and  we  ar  thus  abl  to  see  which 
language  or  languages  posess  more  vowels  or  difthongs  than  another;  or,  in  other 
words,  which  hav  the  greater  capacity  for  melody  and  harmony,  sins  vowels  ar 
analogous  in  their  varieties  to  musical  notes  and  difthongs  to  chords.  Thus 
Italian  has  the  least  capacity  for  either  harmony  or  melody.  French  has  a  far  less 
capacity  for  harmony  than  English,  tho  it  excels  English  in  melodious  capabilities; 
while  German,  equaling  our  own  tung  in  potential  harmony,  gretly  outvies  it  in 
potential  melody.  If,  again,  we  compare  passages  of  poetry  of  equal  lengths  in 
English,  French,  and  German,1  we  find  the  variety  in  notes  and  chords  turnd  to 
equally  good  account  in  German  and  English,  but  to  less  advantage  in  French. 
So  that,  were  it  not  for  the  too  frequent  occurrence  of  sibilants,  which  is  like  an 
excess  of  brass  instruments  in  an  orchestra,  German  would  be  actually  the  most 
musical  language  of  the  three,  and  of  course  of  the  four  too,  sins  the  monotonous 
Italian  must  be  far  behind  the  rest.  But  as  a  strong  set-off  to  their  poverty  in 
sound,  French,  by  leaving  its  final  consonants  in  wurds  usually  unsounded  before 
uther  wurds  beginning  with  consonants,  and  Italians,  by  carefully  shunning  all 
harsh  collocations  of  consonants  within  its  wurds  and  leting  hardly  one  of  them 
ever  end  with  a  consonant,  prevents  many  cacofonies  that  disfigur  both  German 
and  English.  German  and  English,  then,  abound  more  in  alternations  of  notes 
and  chords,  but  Italian  and  French  plan  their  orchestras  better.  But  this  reason¬ 
ing  about  the  musical  character  of  languages  is  not  mere  analogy :  vowel  sounds 
not  only  bear  a  relation  to  consonant  sounds  like  that  which  musical  notes  do  to 
instruments,  but  every  vowel  stands  at  a  definite  musical  interval  from  the  vowel 
next  to  it  in  the  order  we  have  givn,  when  the  vowels  are  red  at  the  same  pich  of 
voice,  and  consonants  wil  be  found  to  be  truly  classified  exactly  like  musical 
instruments  thruout  every  division,  while  the  consonants  that  stand  in  any  particu¬ 
lar  category  more  resembl  in  the  quality  they  impart  to  vowels  the  instruments 
that  stand  in  the  corresponding  category  than  they  resemble  any  others. 

If  the  long  vowels  themselves  or  the  typical  wurds  that  contain  them  be  red 
aloud  without  change  of  pich,2  in  the  order  of  the  tabl,  a  chromatic  scale  of  eight 

1  As  was  done  at  the  reading  of  the  paper. 

2  Taking  particular  care  not  to  drop  the  voice  at  the  last  vowel  or  last  word.  Both 
experiments  were  made  at  the  reading. 
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notes  will  be  herd,  which  in  the  essayist’s  base  voice  starts  from  e  below  the  base 
stave.  Thus :  — 

00  oh  aw  ah  u(r)  eh  ii  ee 

Italian  or  German :  u  o  o(r)  a  e(r)  e  u  i 

French:  ou  o  o(r)  a  e(final)  e  u  i 

The  short  vowels,  again,  when  red  in  the  same  way,  wil  make  a  chromatic 
scale  that  begins  and  ends  a  tone  and  a  half  abuv  the  former  one. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  long  vowels  be  whispered  in  order  with  the  same 
precaution,  they  wil  form  a  scale  of  this  nature,  composed  of  two  exactly  similar 
portions — 


.  .  1  “1 

| 

rq 

tj*  J 

& 

L  ! 

1 

/  I 

J  > 

! 

j 

^  it  r 

00 

_ 

oh  aw  ah 

u(r)  eh  u 

ee 

And  if  the  short  vowels  be  so  treated,  they  wil  form  the  same  scale  a  tone  and 
a  half  higher  up. 

Among  the  long  vowels  when  spoken  it  wil  be  noticed  that  those  which  by  the 
majority  of  nations  are  represented  with  the  five  vowels  make  an  independent 
minor  scale  of  five  notes;  also  that  u ,  a ,  and  z,  which  by  some  theorists  ar  held 
to  have  been  the  only  original  vowels,  form  the  chord  of  this  scale.  In  whisper¬ 
ing  the  vowels,  a  secondary  descending  scale  wil  be  herd  from  ur  to  ee,  but  much 
fainter,  which  is,  I  think,  diatonic. 

Following  is  the  twin  classification  of  consonants  and  instruments. 


Consonants. 


Sharp. 

Flat. 

Nasal. 

Unaspi¬ 

rated. 

Aspi¬ 

rated. 

Unaspi¬ 

rated. 

Aspi¬ 

rated. 

Mutes. 

Labial. 

Rib. 

Giv. 

Riy>. 

Ri/t. 

Rizzz. 

Dental. 

Bea  d. 

Brea  the. 

BeaA 

Brea  th. 

Beazz. 

Palatal.  Log-. 

Pharyngeal.  ZTall. 

L,och  (Ger.  or  Sc.). 

Sick. 

Si ch  (Ger.). 

Sizzg-. 

Spirants. 

Liquid,  -j 

f  Fue. 
t  Marring. 

Fue  (Fr.). 

Marz?  (Fr.). 

Zay. 

Sell. 

Zait  (Fr.). 
Celle  (Fr.). 

Sibilant.  -< 

f  Zeal. 

1  Leej. 

£eant  (Fr.). 
Ledon. 

-Seal. 

Lease. 

Sheet. 

Lea  sh. 

1  Or  help,  milk ,  Hihernice. 
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Instruments. 


Beaten. 

Full-toned. 

Slender-toned. 

Reed. 

Wooden. 

Wood  on  Wood. 

Metal  on  Wood. 

Xylophone. 

Saw. 

Metal  on  Metal. 

Clarionet. 

Metal. 

Wood  on  Metal. 

Harmonicon. 

Musical  Box.1 

Reed  Organ. 

String. 

Hand  on  String. 

String  on  String. 

Membrane. 

Harp. 

Drum. 

Violin. 

Eolian  Harp(?). 

Blown. 

Wooden. 

Blown  from  Side. 
Flute. 

Blown  from  Top. 

Flageolet. 

Metal. 

Blown  from  Side. 
Organ. 

Blown  from  Top. 

Trumpet. 

The  aspiration  of  consonants  by  its  prolonging  force  corresponds  to  the  loud 
pedal  or  swell. 

The  following  paper  was  read  by  title  :  — 

20.  Ancipiti  in  Caesar,  B.  G.  I.  26,  by  Professor  William  S.  Scar¬ 
borough,  Wilberforce  University,  Wilberforce,  Ohio. 

After  referring  to  a  number  of  editors  of  Caesar  and  reviewing  their  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  the  passage,  the  writer  took  exception  to  the  usual  rendering  of  ancipiti 
(£  double  ’)  and  suggested  ‘  doubtful  ’  or  some  equivalent. 

He  argued  that  the  sense  requires  that  anceps  should  be  translated  in  such 
manner  as  to  express  the  uncertainty  of  the  struggle  between  the  contending 
forces  —  which  was  of  more  importance  to  Caesar  than  the  position  of  the  troops 
could  have  been :  that  ‘  double  ’  is  not  a  primary  but  a  secondary  meaning  of 
anceps ,  as  its  etymology  shows.  If  having  “heads  all  around”  (probably  the 
original  meaning  of  anceps )  means  anything  at  all,  it  must  mean  instability,  un¬ 
certainty.  It  may  be  reasonably  concluded  from  an  etymological  standpoint  that 
anceps  means  ‘  doubtful  ’  in  the  sense  oi  4  critical  ’  or  ‘  uncertain,’  rather  than 
‘  double,’  and  it  is  clear  that  this  meaning  is  most  in  keeping  with  the  context  of 
the  lines  referred  to. 

The  Association  adjourned  at  about  8.30  a.m.,  and  many  members 
and  their  friends  made  in  company  an  excursion  across  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain  to  the  Ausable  Chasm. 


1  Unsoftened  by  a  thick  wooden  case. 
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J.  Henry  Thayer,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (67  Sparks  St.). 
William  E.  Thompson,  Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary,  Lima,  N.  Y. 

Edward  M.  Tomlinson,  Alfred  University,  Alfred  Centre,  N.  Y. 

Henry  A.  Todd,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Crawford  H.  Toy,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

James  A.  Towle,  Robbins  School,  Norfolk,  Conn. 

William  H.  Treadwell,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

James  R.  Traux,  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Alfred  C.  True,  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn. 

James  S.  Trueman,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  Hartford,  Conn. 

James  C.  Van  Benschoten,  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn. 
Frank  L.  Van  Cleef. 
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Addison  Van  Name,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

George  M.  Wahl,  Thayer  Academy,  Braintree,  Mass. 

Benjamin  B.  Warfield,  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Frank  M.  Warren,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Henry  C.  Warren,  67  Mount  Vernon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Minton  Warren,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

William  E.  Waters,  Cincinnati,  O. 

James  C.  Welling,  Columbian  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Benjamin  W.  Wells,  Friends’  School,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Andrew  F.  West,  College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

J.  B.  Weston,  Christian  Biblical  Institute,  Standfordville,  N.  Y. 

A.  S.  Wheeler,  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Benjamin  I.  Wheeler,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

James  R.  Wheeler,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Andrew  C.  White,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Horatio  Stevens  White,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Charles  R.  Williams,  Associated  Press,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

John  Williams  White,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Henry  Whitehorne,  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

William  Dwight  Whitney,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mills  Whittlesey,  Lawrenceville  School,  Lawrenceville,  N.  J. 

Alexander  M.  Wilcox,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

R.  H.  Willis,  The  Dalles,  Oregon. 

John  Wilson,  Victoria  College,  Cobourg,  Ont. 

Daniel  Wilson,  University  College,  Toronto,  Ont. 

S.  Ross  Winans,  College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Henry  Wood,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Frank  E.  Woodruff,  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me. 

Henry  P.  Wright,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (128  York  St.). 
John  Henry  Wright,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (14  Avon  St.). 

[Number  of  Members,  324.] 


The  Following  Libraries  and  Institutions  (alphabetized  by  Town) 

SUBSCRIBE  FOR  THE  ANNUAL  PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

Akron,  O. :  Buchtel  College  Library. 

Albany,  N.  Y. :  N.  Y.  State  Library. 

Amherst,  Mass. :  Amherst  College  Library. 

Andover,  Mass. :  Phillips  Academy  Library. 

Andover,  Mass. :  Theological  Seminary  Library. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. :  Michigan  University  Library. 

Athens,  Greece  :  American  School  of  Classical  Studies. 
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Baltimore,  Md. :  Johns  Hopkins  University  Library. 

Baltimore,  Md. :  Peabody  Institute. 

Berea,  Madison  Co.,  Ky. :  Berea  College  Library. 

Berkeley,  Cal. :  University  of  California  Library. 

Boston,  Mass. :  Boston  Athenaeum. 

Boston,  Mass. :  Boston  Public  Library. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  :  The  Brooklyn  Library. 

Brunswick,  Me. :  Bowdoin  College  Library. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. :  The  Buffalo  Library. 

Burlington,  Vt. :  Library  of  University  of  Vermont. 

Cambridge,  Mass.  :  Harvard  College  Library. 

Champaign,  Ill.  :  University  of  Illinois  Library. 

Chicago,  Ill.  :  Public  Library. 

Cleveland,  O.  :  Library  of  Adelbert  College  of  Western  Reserve  University. 
College  Hill,  Mass. :  Tufts  College  Library. 

Columbus,  O. :  Ohio  State  University  Library. 

Crawfords ville,  Ind. :  Wabash  College  Library. 

Detroit,  Mich. :  Public  Library. 

Easton,  Pa. :  Lafayette  College  Library. 

Evanston,  Ill. :  Northeastern  University  Library. 

Gambier,  O.  :  Kenyon  College  Library. 

Geneva,  N.  Y. :  Hobart  College  Library. 

Greencastle,  Ind. :  De  Pauw  University  Library. 

Hanover,  N.  H.  :  Dartmouth  College  Library. 

Iowa  City,  Iowa  :  Library  of  State  University  of  Iowa. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. :  Cornell  University. 

Lincoln,  Neb. :  Library  of  State  University  of  Nebraska. 

Marietta,  O.  :  Marietta  College  Library. 

Middletown,  Conn. :  Wesleyan  University  Library. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  :  Public  Library. 

Nashville,  Tenn. :  Vanderbilt  University  Library. 

Newton  Centre,  Mass. :  Library  of  Newton  Theological  Institution. 

New  York,  N.  Y. :  Astor  Library. 

New  York,  N.  Y. :  Library  of  The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  (Lex¬ 
ington  Ave.  and  23d  St.). 

New  York,  N.  Y. :  Union  Theological  Seminary  Library  (1200  Park  Ave.). 
Olivet,  Eaton  Co.,  Mich.  :  Olivet  College  Library. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. :  American  Philosophical  Society. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. :  The  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. :  The  Mercantile  Library. 

Providence,  R.  I.  :  Brown  University  Library. 

Providence,  R.  I. :  Providence  Athenaeum. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. :  Rochester  University  Library. 

Springfield,  Mass.  :  City  Library. 

Tokio,  Japan  :  Library  of  Imperial  University. 
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University  of  Virginia,  Albemarle  Co.,  Va.  :  University  Library. 
Washington,  D.  C.  :  Library  of  Congress. 

Washington,  D.  C.  :  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 
Waterville,  Me.  :  Colby  University  Library. 

Wellesley,  Mass. :  Wellesley  College  Library. 

Windsor,  Nova  Scotia  :  King’s  College  Library. 

Worcester,  Mass. :  Free  Public  Library. 

[Number  of  subscribing  Institutions,  58.] 


To  THE  FOLLOWING  LIBRARIES  AND  INSTITUTIONS  HAVE  BEEN  SENT  COMPLETE 

sets  (Volumes  I.-XVIII.)  of  the  Transactions,  gratis. 

British  Museum,  London,  England. 

Royal  Asiatic  Society,  London. 

Philological  Society,  London. 

Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology,  London. 

India  Office  Library,  London. 

Bodleian  Library,  Oxford. 

Advocates’  Library,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Trinity  College  Library,  Dublin,  Ireland. 

Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Calcutta. 

Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

North-China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Shanghai. 

Japan  Asiatic  Society,  Yokohama. 

Public  Library  of  Victoria,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Sir  George  Grey’s  Library,  Cape  Town,  Africa. 

Reykjavik  College  Library,  Iceland. 

University  of  Christiania,  Norway. 

University  of  Upsala,  Sweden. 

Russian  Imperial  Academy,  St.  Petersburg. 

Austrian  Imperial  Academy,  Vienna. 

Anthropologische  Gesellschaft,  Vienna. 

Biblioteca  Nazionale,  Florence,  Italy. 

Reale  Accademia  delle  Scienze,  Turin. 

Societe  Asiatique,  Paris,  France. 

Athenee  Oriental,  Louvain,  Belgium. 

Curatorium  of  the  University,  Leyden,  Holland. 

Bataviaasch  Genootschap  van  Kunsten  en  Wetenschappen,  Batavia,  Java. 
Royal  Prussian  Academy  of  Sciences,  Berlin,  Germany. 

Royal  Saxon  Society  of  Sciences,  Leipsic. 

Royal  Bavarian  Academy  of  Sciences,  Munich. 

Deutsche  Morgenlandische  Gesellschaft,  Halle. 
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Library  of  the  University  of  Bonn. 

Library  of  the  University  of  Jena. 

Library  of  the  University  of  Konigsberg. 
Library  of  the  University  of  Leipsic. 
Library  of  the  University  of  Tubingen. 

[Number  of  foreign  Institutions,  35.] 
[Total,  (324  +58  +  35  =)  417.] 


CONSTITUTION 


OF  THE 

AMERICAN  PHILOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 


Article  I. — Name  and  Object. 

1.  This  Society  shall  be  known  as  “The  American  Philological  Associa¬ 
tion.” 

2.  Its  object  shall  be  the  advancement  and  diffusion  of  philological  knowl¬ 
edge. 


Article  II.  —  Officers. 

1.  The  officers  shall  be  a  President,  two  Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary  and 
Curator,  and  a  Treasurer. 

2.  There  shall  be  an  Executive  Committee  of  ten,  composed  of  the  above 
officers  and  five  other  members  of  the  Association. 

3.  All  the  above  officers  shall  be  elected  at  the  last  session  of  each  annual 
meeting. 

Article  III.  —  Meetings. 


1.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  or  at  such  other  place  as  at  a  preceding  annual  meeting  shall  be  deter¬ 
mined  upon. 

2.  At  the  annual  meeting,  the  Executive  Committee  shall  present  an  annual 
report  of  the  progress  of  the  Association. 

3.  The  general  arrangements  of  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting  shall 
be  directed  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

4.  Special  meetings  may  be  held  at  the  call  of  the  Executive  Committee,  when 
and  where  they  may  decide. 
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Article  IV.  —  Members. 

1.  Any  lover  of  philological  studies  may  become  a  member  of  the  Association 
by  a  vote  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  payment  of  five  dollars  as  initiation 
fee,  which  initiation  fee  shall  be  considered  the  first  regular  annual  fee. 

2.  There  shall  be  an  annual  fee  of  three  dollars  from  each  member,  failure  in 
payment  of  which  for  two  years  shall  ipso  facto'  cause  the  membership  to  cease. 

3.  Any  person  may  become  a  life  member  of  the  Association  by  the  payment 
of  fifty  dollars  to  its  treasury,  and  by  vote  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Article  V.  —  Sundries. 

1.  All  papers  intended  to  be  read  before  the  Association  must  be  submitted 
to  the  Executive  Committee  before  reading,  and  their  decision  regarding  such 
papers  shall  be  final. 

2.  Publications  of  the  Association,  of  whatever  kind,  shall  be  made  only  under 
the  authorization  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Article  VI.  —  Amendments. 

Amendments  to  this  Constitution  may  be  made  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
those  present  at  any  regular  meeting  subsequent  to  that  in  which  they  have  been 
proposed. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 


The  annually  published  “  Proceedings  ”  of  the  American  Philo¬ 
logical  Association  contain  an  account  of  the  doings  at  the  annual 
meeting,  brief  abstracts  of  the  papers  read,  reports  upon  the  progress 
of  the  Association,  and  lists  of  its  officers  and  members. 

The  annually  published  “Transactions”  give  the  full  text  of  such 
articles  as  the  Executive  Committee  decides  to  publish.  The  Pro¬ 
ceedings  are  bound  with  them  as  an  Appendix. 

The  following  tables  show  the  authors  and  contents  of  the  first 
eighteen  volumes  of  Transactions  :  — 

1869-1870.— Volume  I. 

Hadley,  J. :  On  the  nature  and  theory  of  the  Greek  accent. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  the  nature  and  designation  of  the  accent  in  Sanskrit. 
Goodwin,  W.  W. :  On  the  aorist  subjunctive  and  future  indicative  with  oircas  and 

OV  fl'f]. 

Trumbull,  J.  Hammond :  On  the  best  method  of  studying  the  North  American 
languages. 

Haldeman,  S.  S. :  On  the  German  vernacular  of  Pennsylvania. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  the  present  condition  of  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of 
language. 

Lounsbury,  T.  R. :  On  certain  forms  of  the  English  verb  which  were  used  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

Trumbull,  J.  Hammond :  On  some  mistaken  notions  of  Algonkin  grammar,  and 
on  mistranslations  of  words  from  Eliot’s  Bible,  etc. 

Van  Name,  A. :  Contributions  to  Creole  Grammar. 

Proceedings  of  the  preliminary  meeting  (New  York,  1868),  of  the  first  annual 
session  (Poughkeepsie,  1869),  and  of  the  second  annual  session  (Rochester, 
1870). 

1871.  — Volume  II. 

Evans,  E.  W. :  Studies  in  Cymric  philology. 

Allen,  F.  D. :  On  the  so-called  Attic  second  declension. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  Strictures  on  the  views  of  August  Schleicher  respecting  the 
nature  of  language  and  kindred  subjects. 

Hadley,  J. :  On  English  vowel  quantity  in  the  thirteenth  century  and  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth. 

March,  F.  A.  :  Anglo-Saxon  and  Early  English  pronunciation. 

Bristed,  C.  A. :  Some  notes  on  Ellis’s  Early  English  Pronunciation. 
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Trumbull,  J.  Hammond:  On  Algonkin  names  for  man. 

Greenough,  J.  B. :  On  some  forms  of  conditional  sentences  in  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Sanskrit. 

Proceedings  of  the  third  annual  session,  New  Haven,  1871. 

1872.  —Volume  III. 

Evans,  E.  W. :  Studies  in  Cymric  philology. 

Trumbull,  J.  Hammond:  Words  derived  from  Indian  languages  of  North 
America. 

Hadley,  J. :  On  the  Byzantine  Greek  pronunciation  of  the  tenth  century,  as  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

Stevens,  W.  A. :  On  the  substantive  use  of  the  Greek  participle. 

Bristed,  C.  A. :  Erroneous  and  doubtful  uses  of  the  word  such. 

Hartt,  C.  F. :  Notes  on  the  Lingoa  Geral,  or  Modern  Tupi  of  the  Amazonas. 
Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  material  and  form  in  language. 

March,  F.  A. :  Is  there  an  Anglo-Saxon  language? 

March,  F.  A. :  On  some  irregular  verbs  in  Anglo-Saxon. 

Trumbull,  J.  Hammond:  Notes  on  forty  versions  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  Algon¬ 
kin  languages. 

Proceedings  of  the  fourth  annual  session,  Providence,  1872. 

1873.  — Volume  IV. 

Allen,  F.  D. :  The  Epic  forms  of  verbs  in  doi. 

Evans,  E.  W. :  Studies  in  Cymric  philology. 

Hadley,  J. :  On  Koch’s  treatment  of  the  Celtic  element  in  English. 

Haldeman,  S.  S. :  On  the  pronunciation  of  Latin,  as  presented  in  several  recent 
grammars. 

Packard,  L.  R. :  On  some  points  in  the  life  of  Thucydides. 

Goodwin,  W.  W. :  On  the  classification  of  conditional  sentences  in  Greek  syntax. 
March,  F.  A. :  Recent  discussions  of  Grimm’s  law. 

Lull,  E.  P. :  Vocabulary  of  the  language  of  the  Indians  of  San  Bias  and  Cale¬ 
donia  Bay,  Darien. 

Proceedings  of  the  fifth  annual  session,  Easton,  1873. 

1874.  —  Volume  V. 

Tyler,  W.  S. :  On  the  prepositions  in  the  Homeric  poems. 

Harkness,  A. :  On  the  formation  of  the  tenses  for  completed  action  in  the  Latin 
finite  verb. 

Haldeman,  S.  S. :  On  an  English  vowel-mutation,  present  in  cag,  keg. 

Packard,  L.  R. :  On  a  passage  in  Homer’s  Odyssey  (A  81-86). 

Trumbull,  J.  Hammond  :  On  numerals  in  American  Indian  languages,  and  the 
Indian  mode  of  counting. 

Sewall,  J.  B. :  On  the  distinction  between  the  subjunctive  and  optatives  modes  in 
Greek  conditional  sentences. 

Morris,  C.  D. :  On  the  age  of  Xenophon  at  the  time  of  the  Anabasis. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  4>vaei  or  deaei  —  natural  or  conventional? 

Proceedings  of  the  sixth  annual  session,  Hartford,  1874. 
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1875.  —  Volume  VI. 

Harkness,  A. :  On  the  formation  of  the  tenses  for  completed  action  in  the  Latin 
finite  verb. 

Haldeman,  S.  S. :  On  an  English  consonant-mutation,  present  in  proof,  prove. 
Carter,  F. :  On  Begemarm’s  views  as  to  the  weak  preterit  of  the  Germanic  verbs. 
Morris,  C.  D. :  On  some  forms  of  Greek  conditional  sentences. 

Williams,  A. :  On  verb-reduplication  as  a  means  of  expressing  completed  action. 
Sherman,  L.  A.  :  A  grammatical  analysis  of  the  Old  English  poem  “The  Owl 
and  the  Nightingale.”’ 

Proceedings  of  the  seventh  annual  session,  Newport,  1875. 

1876. — Volume  VII. 

Gildersleeve,  B.  L. :  On  et  with  the  future  indicative  and  £av  with  the  subjunctive 
in  the  tragic  poets. 

Packard,  L.  R. :  On  Grote’s  theory  of  the  structure  of  the  Iliad. 

Humphreys,  M.  W. :  On  negative  commands  in  Greek. 

Toy,  C.  H. :  On  Hebrew  verb-etymology. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  A  botanico-philological  problem. 

Goodwin,  W.  W. :  On  shall  and  should  in  protasis,  and  their  Greek  equivalents. 
Humphreys,  M.  W. :  On  certain  influences  of  accent  in  Latin  iambic  trimeters. 
Trumbull,  J.  Hammond :  On  the  Algonkin  verb. 

Haldeman,  S.  S. :  On  a  supposed  mutation  between  l  and  u. 

Proceedings  of  the  eighth  annual  session,  New  York,  1876. 

1877. — Volume  VIII. 

Packard,  L.  R. :  Notes  on  certain  passages  in  the  Phaedo  and  the  Gorgias  of 
Plato. 

Toy,  C.  H. :  On  the  nominal  basis  on  the  Hebrew  verb. 

Allen,  F.  D. :  On  a  certain  apparently  pleonastic  use  of  &$. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  the  relation  of  surd  and  sonant. 

Holden,  E.  S. :  On  the  vocabularies  of  children  under  two  years  of  age. 

Goodwin,  W.  W. :  On  the  text  and  interpretation  of  certain  passages  in  the 
Agariiemnon  of  Aeschylus. 

Stickney,  A.  :  On  the  single  case-form  in  Italian. 

Carter,  F. :  On  Willmann’s  theory  of  the  authorship  of  the  Nibelungenlied. 

Sihler,  E.  G. :  On  Herodotus’s  and  Aeschylus’s  accounts  of  the  battle  of  Salamis. 
Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  the  principle  of  economy  as  a  phonetic  force. 

Carter,  F. :  On  the  Kiirenberg  hypothesis. 

March,  F.  A. :  On  dissimilated  gemination. 

Proceedings  of  the  ninth  annual  session,  Baltimore,  1877. 

1878. — Volume  IX. 

Gildersleeve,  B.  L. :  Contributions  to  the  history  of  the  articular  infinitive. 

Toy,  C.  H. :  The  Yoruban  language. 

Humphreys,  M.  W. :  Influence  of  accent  in  Latin  dactylic  hexameters. 

Sachs,  J. :  Observations  on  Plato’s  Cratylus. 
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Seymour,  T.  D. :  On  the  composition  of  the  Cynegeticus  of  Xenophon. 
Humphreys,  M.  W. :  Elision,  especially  in  Greek. 

Proceedings  of  the  tenth  annual  session,  Saratoga,  1878. 

1879.  — Volume  X. 

Toy,  C.  H. :  Modal  development  of  the  Semitic  verb. 

Humphreys,  M.  W. :  On  the  nature  of  caesura. 

Humphreys,  M.  W. :  On  certain  effects  of  elision. 

Cook,  A.  S. :  Studies  in  Heliand. 

Harkness,  A. :  On  the  development  of  the  Latin  subjunctive  in  principal  clauses. 
D’Ooge,  M.  L. :  The  original  recension  of  the  De  Corona. 

Peck,  T. :  The  authorship  of  the  Dialogus  de  Oratoribus. 

Seymour,  T.  D. :  On  the  date  of  the  Prometheus  of  Aeschylus. 

Proceedings  of  the  eleventh  annual  session,  Newport,  1879. 

1880.  —  Volume  XI. 

Humphreys,  M.  W. :  A  contribution  to  infantile  linguistic. 

Toy,  C.  H. :  The  Hebrew  verb-termination  un. 

Packard,  L.  R. :  The  beginning  of  a  written  literature  in  Greece. 

Hall,  I.  H. :  The  declension  of  the  definite  article  in  the  Cypriote  inscriptions. 
Sachs,  J. :  Observations  on  Lucian. 

Sihler,  E.  G. :  Virgil  and  Plato. 

Allen,  W.  F. :  The  battle  of  Mons  Graupius. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  inconsistency  in  views  of  language. 
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Richardson,  R.  B. :  The  appeal  to  sight  in  Greek  tragedy. 

Seymour,  T.  D. :  The  feminine  caesura  in  Homer. 

Sihler,  E.  G. :  A  study  of  Dinarchus. 

Wells,  B.  W. :  The  vowels  e  and  i  in  English. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  The  roots  of  the  Sanskrit  language. 

Proceedings  of  the  seventeenth  annual  session,  New  Haven,  1885. 

1886.— Volume  XVII. 

Tarbell,  F.  B. :  Phonetic  law. 

Sachs,  J. :  Notes  on  Homeric  Zoology. 

Fowler,  H.  N.  :  The  sources  of  Seneca  de  Beneficiis. 

Smith,  C.  F. :  On  Southernisms. 

Wells,  B.  W. :  The  sounds  0  and  u  in  English. 

Fairbanks,  A. :  The  Dative  case  in  Sophokles. 
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1887.  — Volume  XVIII. 

Allen,  W.  F. :  The  monetary  crisis  in  Rome,  A.D.  33. 

Sihler,  E.  G. :  The  tradition  of  Caesar’s  Gallic  Wars,  from  Cicero  to  Orosius. 
Clapp,  E.  B. :  Conditional  sentences  in  Aischylos. 

Pease,  E.  M. :  On  the  relative  value  of  the  manuscripts  of  Terence. 
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The  Proceedings  of  the  American  Philological  Association  are 
distributed  gratis  upon  application  until  they  are  out  of  print. 

Separate  copies  of  articles  printed  in  the  Transactions  are  given 
to  the  authors  for  distribution. 

The  “Transactions  for ”  any  given  year  are  not  always  published 
in  that  year.  To  avoid  mistakes  in  ordering  back  volumes,  please 
state  —  not  the  year  of  publication,  but  rather  —  the  year  for  which 
the  Transactions  are  desired,  adding  also  the  volume-number, 
according  to  the  following  table  :  — - 
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The  price  of  these  volumes  is  $ 2.00  apiece,  except  Volume  XV., 
for  which  $2.50  is  charged.  The  first  two  volumes  will  not  be  sold 
separately. 
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Reduction  in  the  Price  of  Complete  Sets  for  Public  Libraries. 

Single  complete  sets  of  the  Transactions  (Volumes  I.-XVIII.) 
will  be  sold  to  public  libraries,  until  further  notice,  at  twenty-five 
dollars  a  set. 

It  is  especially  appropriate  that  American  Libraries  should  exert  themselves  to 
procure  this  series  while  it  may  be  had.  It  is  the  work  of  American,  scholars, 
and  contains  many  valuable  articles  not  elsewhere  accessible ;  and,  aside  from 
these  facts,  as  the  first  collection  of  essays  in  general  philology  made  in  this 
country,  it  is  sure  to  be  permanently  valuable  for  the  history  of  American 
scholarship. 
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AMERICAN  PHILOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 


Amherst,  Mass.,  Tuesday,  July  io,  1888. 

The  Twentieth  Annual  Session  was  called  to  order  at  3.45  p.m.,  in 
Room  10,  Walker  Hall,  Amherst  College,  by  Professor  Isaac  H.  Hall, 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  President  of  the 
Association. 

The  Secretary,  Professor  John  H.  Wright,  presented  the  following 
report  of  the  Executive  Committee  :  — 

a.  The  Committee  had  elected  as  members  of  the  Association :  1 

Charles  A.  Aiken,  Professor  of  Oriental  and  Old  Testament  Literature, 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Timothy  J.  Barrett,  Professor  of  Humanities,  Boston  College,  Boston,  Mass. 
F.  P.  Brent,  Onancock,  Va. 

Josiah  Bridge,  Ph.  D.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Frank  M.  Bronson,  Instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin,  Brown  University, 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Charles  F.  Castle,  Professor  of  Greek,  Bucknell  University,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 
Charles  Chandler,  Professor  of  Latin,  Denison  University,  Granville,  O. 

A.  C.  Chapin,  Professor  of  Greek,  Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  Mass. 
Kate  Holladay  Claghorn,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

David  Y.  Comstock,  Professor  of  Latin,  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass. 
William  L.  Cowles,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin,  Amherst  College,  Am¬ 
herst,  Mass. 

Richard  S.  Colwell,  Professor  of  Greek,  Denison  University,  Granville,  O. 
Edward  G.  Coy,  Professor  of  Greek,  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass. 
John  M.  Crow,  Professor  of  Greek,  Grinnell  College,  Grinnell,  la. 

William  L.  Cushing,  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y. 

Sanford  L.  Cutler,  Principal  of  Lawrence  Academy,  Groton,  Mass. 

Howard  Edwards,  Professor  in  University  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 
Joseph  Emerson,  Professor  of  Greek,  Beloit  College,  Beloit,  Wis. 

Arthur  J.  Evans,  Professor  of  Greek,  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 
Thomas  Fell,  President  of  St.  John’s  College,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Paul  C.  Gandolfo,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1  In  this  list  are  included  the  names  of  all  persons  elected  to  membership  at  the  Twentieth 
Annual  Session  of  the  Association.  The  addresses  given  are,  as  far  as  can  be,  those  of  the  winter 
of  1888-89. 
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Horace  Goodhue,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Greek,  Carleton  College,  Northfield, 
Minn. 

Abby  M.  Goodwin,  Associate  Professor  of  Latin,  Vassar  College,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 

Randall  C.  Hall,  Professor  in  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Carter  J.  Harris,  Professor  of  Latin,  Washington-Lee  University,  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Va. 

Edward  South  worth  Hawes,  Cathedral  School  of  S.  Paul,  Garden  City, 
N.  Y. 

Addison  Hogue,  Professor  in  Hampden-Sidney  College,  Va. 

William  Houston,  Toronto,  Can. 

W.  I.  Hunt,  Tutor  in  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Andrew  Ingraham,  Swain  Free  School,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Thomas  W.  Jordan,  President  of  Emory  and  Henry  College,  Emory,  Va. 

R.  V.  Jones,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  Acadia  College,  Wolfeville, 
N.  S. 

William  A.  Lamberton,  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

William  Cranston  Lawton,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Abby  Leach,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y. 

Gonzalez  Lodge,  Professor  of  Greek,  Davidson  College,  N.  C. 

Frances  E.  Lord,  Professor  of  Latin,  Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  Mass. 

Charles  Louis  Loos,  President  of  Kentucky  University,  Lexington,  Ky. 

B.  C.  Mathews,  Newark,  N.  J. 

J.  T.  Lees,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Frank  G.  Moore,  Tutor  in  Latin,  Yale  University,  Newhaven,  Conn. 

John  Robert  Moses,  Rugby  Academy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Samuel  A.  Martin,  Professor  of  English,  Lincoln  University,  Lincoln,  Pa. 

Frank  W.  Nicolson,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

William  H.  H.  Parks,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

James  C.  Parsons,  Principal  of  Prospect  Hill  School,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

Richard  Parsons,  Professor  of  Greek,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Dela¬ 
ware,  O. 

Calvin  W.  Pearson,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Beloit  College, 
Beloit,  Wis. 

William  Porter,  Professor  of  Latin,  Beloit  College,  Beloit,  Wis. 

Edward  E.  Phillips,  Professor  of  Greek,  Marietta  College,  Marietta,  O. 

Harley  F.  Roberts,  Instructor  in  Norwich  Free  Academy,  Norwich,  Conn. 

David  H.  Robinson,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence, 
Kan. 

William  A.  Robinson,  Professor  of  Greek,  Lehigh  University,  So.  Bethle¬ 
hem,  Pa. 
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Charles  D.  Seely,  Instructor  in  State  Normal  School,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 
William  J.  Seelye,  Instuctor  in  Greek,  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 
Helen  W.  Shute,  Instructor  in  German,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass. 
Richard  M.  Smith,  Professor  of  Greek,  Randolph-Macon  College,  Ashland, 
Va. 

Jonathan  Y.  Stanton,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Bates  College,  Lew¬ 
iston,  Me. 

M.  Wilson  Starling,  Instructor  in  Greek,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence, 
Kan. 

L.  K.  Wharton,  Liberty,  Va. 

J.  Ernest  Whitney,  Instructor  in  English,  Yale  University,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

E.  Lincoln  Wood,  Instructor  in  Latin,  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 
W.  G.  Woodfin,  Professor  in  Greek  and  Latin,  University  of  Georgia, 
Athens,  Ga. 

Charles  Baker  Wright,  Professor  of  English,  Middlebury  College,  Middle- 
bury,  Vt. 

[Total,  64.] 

b.  The  Proceedings  for  the  Nineteenth  Annual  Session  (Burlington)  and  the 
Transactions  for  the  same  year  (Vol.  XVIII.)  were  in  press,  and  would  be  issued 
in  August  or  September. 

c.  In  commenting  upon  the  list  of  new  members  the  Secretary  took  occasion 
to  correct  a  misapprehension  that  prevails  in  certain  quarters  as  to  the  nature  and 
object  of  the  Association.  He  reminded  the  members  present  that  the  Association 
exists  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  philological  studies  in  the  broadest  sense  of 
the  term,  which  includes  classical  studies  from  the  point  of  view  of  language, 
literature,  history,  and  archaeology,  as  well  as  the  other  ancient  and  modern 
languages,  linguistics,  and  comparative  philology. 

While  many  of  the  advantages  of  the  Society  are  doubtless  best  secured  by 
those  who  are  present  at  the  annual  gatherings,  the  successful. prosecution  of  its 
work,  —  the  encouragement  of  philological  studies  in  America  and  the  publication 
of  important  contributions  to  the  same,  —  is  impossible  without  the  cooperation  of 
a  much  larger  number  of  members  than  those  who  may  be  able  regularly  to  attend 
the  annual  meetings. 

Professor  Wright  also  presented  his  report,  as  Treasurer  of  the 
Association,  for  the  year  ending  July  7,  1888.  The  summary  of 
accounts  for  1887-88  is  as  follows  :  — 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand,  July  7,  1887 .  $579^8 

Fees,  assessments,  and  arrears  paid  in . $549.00 

Sales  of  Transactions  and  of  Plates  .  . . 204.56 

Total  receipts  for  the  year .  753.56 
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EXPENDITURES. 

For  Transactions  (Vol.  XVII.)  and  Proceedings  for  1886: 

composition,  printing,  and  distribution  ......  $679.38 

For  postages,  stationery,  job-printing,  clerk-hire .  85.07 

Interest  on  borrowed  money,  with  partial  payment  ($50.00)  .  81.80 

Total  expenditures  for  the  year . .  $846.25 

Balance  on  hand,  July  7,  1888  . .  487.19 

$133344 


The  Chair  appointed  as  Committee  to  audit  the  report,  Professor 
C.  Harrison  and  Dr.  C.  P.  G.  Scott. 

The  Committee  to  nominate  officers  for  1888-89  was  also 
appointed :  Professor  F.  A.  March,  Mr.  L.  H.  Elwell,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  T.  Peck. 

At  4.10  p.  m.  the  reading  of  communications  was  begun.  At  this 
time  there  were  about  thirty-five  persons  present :  at  the  subsequent 
meetings  the  number  averaged  sixty. 

1.  A  New  Allegory  in  the  First  Book  of  the  Faerie  Queen,  by 
J.  Ernest  Whitney,  Esq.,  of  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

2.  The  Changes  in  the  Roman  Constitution  proposed  by  Cicero 
(Legg.  iii.  3.  6-5.  12),  by  Professor  W.  A.  Merrill,  of  Miami  Uni¬ 
versity,  Oxford,  O. 

The  purpose  of  the  writer  was  to  discover  in  Cicero’s  proposed  law  what  con¬ 
stitutional  usages  had  been  already  ratified  by  statute;  what  Cicero  had  legislated 
for  the  first  time,  being  already  sanctioned  by  use;  and  what  changes  had  been 
proposed  which  were  altogether  new.  Each  division  of  the  law  was  examined  by 
itself,  being  quoted  according  to  the  recension  of  Baiter,  1865.  All  legal  preced¬ 
ents  were  indicated  by  reference  to  ancient  authors  under  each  section  of  the 
law.  The  final  result  of  the  investigation  resolved  itself  into  four  categories,  as 
follows :  — 

1.  Moral  provisions,  needing  no  statute:  that  magistracies  should  be  legal; 
that  promagistratus  be  upright,  should  restrain  their  cupidity,  should  increase  the 
glory  of  Rome,  should  return  home  with  honor;  that  the  senate  be  faultless  and 
an  example  to  the  people;  that  the  senate’s  proceedings  should  be  above  criti¬ 
cism;  the  senator  should  not  obstruct  legislation  and  should  be  patriotic;  that 
the  peacemaker  in  public  commotion  be  praiseworthy. 

2.  Legislation  of  customs  probably  existent :  the  number  of  magistratus  to  be 
flexible  according  to  necessity;  censors  to  prevent  celibacy;  senate  to  consist  of 
former  magistratus ;  senator  to  attend  meetings  of  senate;  the  leader ^of  a  mob  to 
be  held  responsible;  magistratus  to  take  auspices  and  to  obey  the  augurs;  the 
aediles  to  be  of  equal  rank. 
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3.  New  provisions:  the  censor’s  active  term  to  be  five  years,  and  the  office  to 
be  filled  always;  all  magistratus  to  have  iudicium  ;  the  optimates  to  have  over¬ 
sight  of  popular  suffrage;  the  censors  to  be  custodians  of  the  laws  and  auditors  of 
the  accounts  of  retiring  magistrates;  no  restriction  of  consul’s  imperium  to  the 
field;  tribuni  militum  constituted  magistratus. 

4.  Provisions  of  doubtful  or  obscure  novelty :  consuls  to  be  above  law  in  time 
of  public  danger ;  tribunes  freed  from  all  restrictions;  inagister  equitum  to  have 
the  right  of  consulting  the  senate;  the  laws  de  ambitu  and  repetundarum  of 
widest  range;  the  senate  to  determine  the  number  of  praetors;  the  power  of  im¬ 
prisonment,  stripes,  and  fine  given  to  holders  of  imperium  subject  to  appeal  at 
home,  absolute  to  the  field.  In  many  cases  the  doubt  arose  from  the  condition 
of  Cicero’s  text. 

At  5  p.  m.  the  Association  adjourned  to  meet  at  8  o’clock. 

Amherst,  Mass.,  Tuesday,  July  10,  1888. 

Evening  Session. 

The  Association,  with  many  residents  of  Amherst,  assembled  in 
the  Athenae  Room  of  Williston  Hall  of  Amherst  College  at  8  p.  m., 
Professor  Thomas  D.  Seymour,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  in  the 
chair. 

The  programme  of  papers  for  the  remaining  meetings  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  as  arranged  by  the  Executive  Committee,  was  then  read. 

An  invitation  was  extended  to  the  members  of  the  Association  and 
their  friends  to  visit  the  Library,  Chapel,  Observatory,  Museums,  and 
other  collections  of  Amherst  College. 

The  audience  then  listened  to  the  annual  address  of  the  President 
of  the  Association. 

3.  The  Legacy  of  the  Syrian  Scribes,  by  Professor  Isaac  H.  Hall, 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York. 

Fifty-five  years  ago  a  young  tutor  in  Amherst  College,  and  her  four-years-old 
graduate,  received  an  appointment  as  one  of  the  pioneer  missionaries  to  the  Nes- 
torians  in  Persia.  Detained  at  Andover  by  illness  till  his  ship,  which  had  waited 
at  Boston  in  vain  hopes  of  his  recovery,  was  about  to  sail  without  him,  he  insisted 
upon  being  carried  on  a  bed  twenty  miles  in  a  wagon,  lifted  on  board  the  vessel 
at  the  last  moment,  and  taking  the  desperate  chance  of  surviving  the  voyage  to 
the  Mediterranean. 

To  all  appearance  he  was  destined  to  a  watery  grave.  But  God  otherwise 
willed  it.  The  young  man  lived.  After  untold  privations,  distresses  and  obsta¬ 
cles  he  reached  his  field  of  labor,  gained  the  hearts  of  the  people,  won  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  princes  (and,  still  harder,  of  bigoted  ecclesiastics),  dwelt  as  a  brother 
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among  the  semi-savage  tribes  —  the  same  indomitables  who  anciently  so  harassed 
Xenophon  in  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  spent  a  long  and  prosperous  life 
in  the  diffusion  of  light  and  truth,  and  left  behind  him  a  civilized  and  intelligent 
cluster  of  communities,  who  bless  him  to  this  day  for  the  noble  harvest  of  the  past 
and  the  radiant  prospect  of  the  future. 

This  was  Justin  Perkins,  to  whom,  in  his  philanthropic  zeal,  it  seemed  a  second¬ 
ary  matter  that  he  gave  writing  and  print  to  the  Modern-Syriac-speaking  peoples, 
reducing  their  language  for  the  first  time  to  a  written  form;  that  he  translated  the 
Bible  into  their  native  tongue,  producing  a  work  to  which  Europeans  gladly  go 
as  the  main  source  in  a  large  branch  of  Semitic  science;  that  he  became  the  father 
of  a  great,  a  varied,  and  an  excellent  literature  in  that  tongue;  that  he  gained  im¬ 
perishable  fame  among  the  higher  scholars  of  the  world  of  letters,  besides  helping 
them  to  greatly  longed-for  stores  in  manuscript  of  the  ancient  language. 

On  the  occasion  of  meeting  at  the  college  which  justly  experiences  the  joy  of 
such  an  illustrious  son  —  not  to*  speak  of  his  efficient  comrades,  of  whom  a  num¬ 
ber  are  likewise  her  alumni  —  it  has  seemed  that  no  more  fitting  subject  could  be 
chosen  for  to-night  than  a  rapid  look  at  those  ancient  labors  into  which  Perkins 
and  his  comrades  entered,  and  which  they  loved  so  well :  the  literary  legacy  of 
the  Syrian  scribes. 

The  “  legacy  ”  was  defined  as  the  actual  remains  at  hand,  without  conjectural 
restorations  of  the  whole  language  and  literature,  and  without  paying  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  Oroomia  dialect,  the  Turani,  the  Fellahi,  the  Tiyari,  the  Mandaean,  or 
other  cloven  fragments  of  the  ancient  spoken  tongue,  some  of  which,  as  Noldeke 
has  shown,  are  not  the  lineal  daughters  of  the  ancient  Syriac,  but  of  a  still  older 
member  of  the  Semitic  family,  and  which  therefore  cannot  safely  be  neglected  by 
the  Assyriologist,  though  less  interesting  in  a  literary  point  of  view.  The  early 
fragments  of  the  language  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  its  overflowings  in  Phoeni¬ 
cian,  Hebrew,  and  the  later  language  of  the  Talmud  were  passed  over  in  briefest 
mention.  The  literature  in  its  remains  begins  at  about  the  time  of  Christ;  its 
golden  age  continues  to  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  century,  having  its  literary  capital 
at  Edessa  and  its  provinces  from  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Bosporus  to  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf  and  beyond  the  Euphrates;  its  writers  in  the  West  often  speaking  and 
writing  both  Greek  and  Latin  as  well  as  Syriac,  while  in  the  East  they  did  the 
same  with  Persian  and  certain  of  the  Indian  and  Tatar  tongues.  At  the  rise  of 
Islam  the  language  met  the  overflow  of  the  great  South-Semitic  tongue,  the  Arabic, 
and  thenceforward,  till  the  decay  of  the  language  as  a  literary  and  spoken  tongue 
( i.e .  1 2th  to  14th  century),  the  masters  in  Syriac  literature  frequently  wrote  and 
spoke  with  equal  ease  the  Syriac,  the  Arabic,  and  the  Greek. 

Further,  with  the  exception  of  a  brilliant  heathen  school,  whose  works  have 
mostly  perished,  the  Syriac  literati  were  mostly  Christian,  planting  their  missions 
as  far  away  as  the  heart  of  China  and  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and  sending  their 
hymnology  westward  to  Gaul  and  southward  to  Nubia,  having  Greek  and  Roman 
civilization  as  their  neighbor  on  the  left,  and  on  their  right  the  barbarism  of  Kftrds, 
Turks,  Huns  and  Tatars.  It  follows  that  the  Syriac  language  necessarily  possesses 
a  kind  and  degree  of  development  not  shared  by  the  other  Semitic  tongues,  at 
once  maintaining  a  peculiar  character  and  comprising  literary  stores  of  a  varied 
and  valuable  sort.  We  find  the  fables  of  Bidpai  imported  from  the  Sanskrit,  the 
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story  0/  Sindban  from  the  Persian,  the  masterpieces  of  Greek  literature  from  the 
West;  and  it  is  not  more  strange  to  meet  a  Persian,  Indian  (or  Kfirdish  word  on 
a  Syriac  page  than  the  throngs  of  Greek  and  Latin  words,  with  the  adoption  even 
of  Greek  particles.  Nor  is  it  surprising  to  find  the  Syriac  the  most  flexible  and 
variously  shaded  of  all  the  Semitic  languages.  The  ancient  Syriac  literature 
is  frequently  said  to  be  not  an  attractive  one;  but  that  is  true  of  its  belles-lettres 
aspect  only.  Until  the  matchless  Lucian  —  himself  a  Syrian  of  Shemshat,  or  Samo- 
sata,  and  full  of  Syriac  ideas  and  idioms  —  is  no  more  printed  or  read,  until  Jose¬ 
phus —  whose  imitations  of  Demosthenes  and  Thucydides  are  mingled  inseparably 
with  his  native  Syriac  constructions  and  word-usages  —  is  shelved,  and  with  him 
the  Greek  Christian  fathers  and  the  Byzantine  historians,  not  to  mention  the  older 
Greek  Christian  hymns,  often  borrowed  from  the  Syriac,  —  until  then,  it  is  safe  to 
say,  the  Syriac  language  will  retain  its  hold  upon  its  loving  students. 

The  great  office  of  the  Syriac  literature,  however,  was  the  transmission  of  the 
Bible,  along  with  the  choicest  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  the  Greek  writers  on 
philosophy  and  science,  and  the  Greek  Christian  fathers,  from  the  West  to  the 
East;  and  thus,  in  the  later  centuries,  to  pass  on  the  light  of  the  Occidentals  to 
the  Arabic-speaking  peoples.  Through  this  channel  flowed  most  of  the  lore  of 
the  Greeks  to  all  the  nations  of  the  East;  including  no  mean  portion  of  the  later 
learning  of  the  Egyptians.  Translations  of  the  Roman  civil  laws  likewise  carried 
over  to  all  the  Oriental  Christians  their  systems  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  law, 
with  the  general  doctrine  of  public  and  private  rights.  It  is  this  great  fact  that 
makes  the  Syriac  literature  not  only  indispensable  to  the  Biblical  critic,  but  of  the 
last  importance  to  the  Hellenist. 

This  point  was  much  enlarged  upon,  showing  the  text-critical,  lexical,  gram¬ 
matical,  epigraphical  and  other  importance  of  the  Syriac  literature  to  the  Hellenist, 
especially  in  matters  which  the  ordinary  Hellenist  little  suspects.  Not  the  least 
important  is  the  testimony  to  the  pronunciation  of  Greek  words  and  letters,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  adoption  of  multitudes  of  Greek  words  into  Syriac,  made  while 
both  tongues  were  living  in  the  same  mouth,  and  continuing  through  the  whole 
period  from  Ptolemaic  times  downward. 

The  Syrian  scribes  are  said  to  have  copied  the  Greek  even  in  the  arrangement 
of  their  writing  materials  and  their  book-making.  It  is  further  certainly  true  that 
notwithstanding  the  differences  existing  between  the  two  tongues,  the  Syriac  gram¬ 
marians,  synonym-compilers,  and  perhaps  lexicographers,  for  many  centuries  fol¬ 
lowed  the  pattern  of  the  Greek  authors  in  the  same  lines;  often  actually  trans¬ 
lating  into  Syriac  long  passages  from  a  Greek  grammarian  or  lexicographer  — 
since  the  linguistic  facts  were  the  same  in  both,  or  at  least,  susceptible  of  uttering 
nearly  the  same  cries  under  the  torture  of  dogmatic  grammarians.  .  .  . 

How  many  Greek  scholars  are  aware  that  James  of  Edessa  in  the  8th  century 
substituted  the  Greek  vowels  for  the  native  vowel  points  in  the  Syriac  writing, 
and  thus  preserved,  in  their  transmission  to  this  day,  the  common  Greek  pronun¬ 
ciation  that  had  ruled  for  many  ages  before  that  of  James?  My  own  experience 
is  that  this  fact,  notorious  among  even  the  tiros  in  Syriac,  is  received  with  utter 
incredulity  by  most  Hellenists,  who  find  it  a  hard  saying  because  it  discloses  facts 
that  contradict  their  phonetic  theories. 

Yet  —  not  to  lay  stress  upon  that  —  when  a  Greek  author,  extant  in  the  original 
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in  but  one  or  two  faulty  MSS.,  is  extant  abundantly  in  Syriac  translation  (and  this 
is  by  no  means  a  rare  phenomenon),  it  were  a  shame  to  neglect  the  latter  as  a 
source  either  of  text-criticism  or  commentary.  Nor  is  such  neglect  the  habit  of 
that  broadest  class  of  scholars,  the  text-critics  of  the  New  Testament,  whose  science, 
like  astronomy  among  the  metaphysico-natural  sciences,  is  among  book-sciences 
the  very  aristocrat,  making  the  most  imperative  and  exhaustive  demands  upon 
every  branch  of  human  knowledge,  and  acting  as  the  sole  stimulus  to  force  many 
a  branch  to  its  highest  eminence.  Nor  is  such  neglect  suffered  by  the  best  editors 
of  the  text  of  Aristotle  and  sundry  other  Greek  classics  and  the  Greek  Christian 
fathers,  any  more  than  it  will  be  neglected  in  other  branches  of  Greek  scholarship 
when  Hellenists  generally  shall  know  how  much  they  have  to  gain  from  the  Syrian 
scribes.  Not  to  mention  the  Syriac  translations  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  in  bulk 
now  lost,  but  of  which  scraps  are  floating  round  in  the  extant  literature,  the  Greek 
works  on  linguistic  science,  on  philosophy,  on  natural  science  and  medicine,  are 
largely  extant  in  Syriac,  contributing  an  immense  amount  to  Greek  technical  and 
general  scholarship  in  matters  which  are  scarcely  to  be  restored  from  Greek  remains 
alone.  .  .  .  Josephus,  whose  entrancing  narrative  of  the  Jewish  wars  presents  the 
most  familiar  specimen  of  an  outside  view  of  Roman  history,  is  an  author  whose 
lexicography  (even)  has  never  been  respectably  worked  up  by  our  master  Helle¬ 
nists;  and  it  never  can  be  done  without  some  knowledge  of  and  sympathy  with 
his  native  idiom. 

This  broad  stream  in  the  extant  Syriac  literature,  which  carried  the  wisdom  of 
the  Greeks  over  to  the  Euphrates,  and  with  it  a  number  of  fragments  of  Latin 
historians  whose  originals  have  been  lost,  is  in  itself  enough  to  repay  special  ex¬ 
ploration;  and  any  Hellenist  who  will  try  it  will  find  himself  richly  rewarded, 
though  he  will  not  now  be  everywhere  a  pioneer. 

This  field  of  work  was  further  recommended  because  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
Syriac  documents  concerned,  generally  far  superior  to  that  of  the  original  Greek 
MSS.,  by  the  abundance  of  desirable  and  refreshing  results  sure  to  be  obtained 
by  the  modest  investigator,  by  the  good  sense  and  high-toned  brotherhood  of  the 
scholars  of  various  nationalities  engaged  in  such  labor,  and  the  honorable  distinc¬ 
tion  already  attained  by  the  pioneers  in  the  service. 

In  a  fragment  of  the  early  Roman  historian  Diodes,  extant  now  in  Syriac  only, 
is  preserved  the  pretty  story  of  Hercules  on  the  sea-shore  of  Tyre;  how  he  saw  a 
shepherd’s  dog  eat  the  shell-fish  called  conchylium ,  and  stain  his  mouth  with  the 
purple  blood;  how  he  told  the  shepherd,  who  wiped  the  dog’s  mouth  with  wool, 
and  of  the  wool  made  a  wreath,  and  put  it  on  his  head.  And  when  the  sun  shone 
upon  it  Hercules  saw  the  wreath,  that  it  was  very  radiant,  and  he  was  astonished 
at  its  beauty,  and  he  took  the  wreath  and  wore  it.  Thus  he  discovered  the  art  of 
the  Tyrian  purple,  and  reserved  it  for  the  Tyrian  kings,  his  worshippers.  And 
this  Hercules  taught  the  dyeing  of  all  beautiful  colors,  and  showed  and  taught 
men  how  pearls  go  up  from  the  sea.  The  Hellenist  who  covets  the  reputation  of 
such  a  Hercules  need  not  break  many  shells  on  the  shore  of  this  Syrian  flood  be¬ 
fore  he  will  learn  how  beautiful  hues  and  attractive  pearls  will  come  up  from  the 
sea  to  adorn  his  already  matchless  Grecian  fabrics. 

Though  to  Occidentals  the  Syriac  translations  of  the  Bible  fill  the  largest  hori¬ 
zon  in  that  literature,  the  notice  of  them  was  necessarily  brief,  although  the  Syriac 
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MSS.,  as  a  class,  are  the  oldest  Biblical  MSS.  extant,  and  their  value  and  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  highest.  The  Peshitto  Old  Testament,  whose  genesis  and  age  are 
still  a  problem,  appears,  on  the  whole,  to  be  the  oldest  of  the  Targums,  and,  as  a 
translation,  second  in  antiquity  only  to  the  Septuagint.  It  would  seem  to  have  been 
a  Jewish  work,  with  later  Christian  emendations.  .  .  .  The  origin  of  the  Peshitto 
New  Testament  rests  in  almost  equal  obscurity,  though  that  it  is  a  revision  of  an 
older  version  seems  now  beyond  question,  notwithstanding  the  crazy  dreams  of  at 
least  one  Continental  scholar,  and  the  obstinate  declarations  of  Some  hide-bound 
English  unclubbables.  The  Old  and  the  New  Peshitto  Testaments  are  two  very 
different  things :  the  Old,  a  mixture  of  targumic  exposition  and  translation;  the 
New  an  elegant,  sweet,  and  flowing  translation  scarcely  equalled  in  literary  merit 
or  fidelity;  the  English  and  German  being  its  only  rivals.  Invaluable  as  it  is  to 
textual  critics,  it  is  still  more  so  to  interpreters. 

The  Philoxenian  and  its  revision,  the  Harclensian,  and  the  Hexaplar,  were 
briefly  touched  upon,  with  a  note  of  their  immense  value  in  textual  criticism,  along 
with  the  Karkaphensian,  which  a  series  of  MSS.  show  to  have  been  either  a  col¬ 
lection  of  Peshitto  and  Harclensian  Bibles  vocalized  by  scholars  of  the  monastery 
of  Karkaphta,  or  else  a  collection  of  (“  Massoretic  ”)  MSS.  recording  the  vocali¬ 
zation  in  disputed  cases,  or  else  of  both  classes  together.  The  MSS.  were  briefly 
remarked  upon,  along  with  the  Nestorian  Bible  of  the  American  missionaries  at 
Oroomia,  which  is  the  great  philological  authority  in  its  line  for  all  Syriac  scholars. 

The  native  literature  was  treated  of  in  a  manner  too  varied  and  (necessarily) 
cursory  to  be  summarized  briefly.  The  fact  that  the  literature  still  exists  mostly 
in  manuscript  only  was  dwelt  upon,  as  an  incentive  to  the  diligence  of  editors, 
and  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  descendants  of  Maecenas.  Fortunately  the 
cataloguing  of  the  library  treasures  of  this  literature  has  been  done  mainly  by 
men  of  the  most  able  and  enlightened  character;  the  resulting  works,  biblio¬ 
graphical  in  the  most  generous  sense,  being  such  as  few  other  literatures  can  boast, 
and  likewise  the  delight  and  reliance  of  students  in  other  branches  than  Syriac. 
Moreover,  ever  since  the  language  began  to  be  studied  in  the  West,  there  has  been 
a  knot  of  competent  scholars  gathered  near  all  the  chief  MSS.  collections,  whose 
generosity  in  furnishing  transcriptions  or  collations,  in  making  and  securing  loans 
of  valuable  documents,  has  been  of  the  most  lovely  and  praiseworthy  sort.  The 
brotherhood  of  Syriac  scholars  has  been  almost  perfect;  from  the  beginning 
scarcely  impeded  even  by  sectarian  prejudice  or  religious  bigotry  —  of  which 
striking  examples  were  given. 

The  romance  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  MSS.  was  touched  upon,  especially  the 
history  of  the  library  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Mary  Deipara,  in  the  Nitrian  desert, 
now  in  the  British  Museum  —  the  story  of  which,  with  that  of  the  exciting  dis¬ 
coveries  which  followed  its  arrival  in  England,  may  be  read  in  Wright’s  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  “  Homilies  of  Aphraates  the  Persian,”  in  Cureton’s  famous  article  in 
the  Quarterly  Review  for  December,  1845,  or  the  preface  to  his  “Festal  Let¬ 
ters  of  Athanasius,”  and  in  Wright’s  “  Catalogue  of  the  Syriac  MSS.”  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  stores  in  MSS.  of  the  literature,  and  those  which  might  yet  be 
gleaned  from  the  Tur  Abdin,  the  Nestorian  mountains,  were  spoken  of,  with  some 
remark  upon  the  hindrances  which  delay  or  prevent  publication  of  MS.  texts, 
caused  mainly  through  charlatanism  in  other  branches.  The  autochthonic  Syriac 
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literature  was  next  dwelt  upon,  with  numerous  examples  from  the  various  Syriac 
masters  from  Ephraim  down  to  Bar  Hebraeus,  —  from  the  early  commentaries, 
hymns  and  homilies,  to  the  chronicles  of  the  crusades,  among  which  the  “  Dies 
Irae  ”  of  the  Nestorians  was  made  the  subject  of  especial  remark,  —  as  were  like¬ 
wise  John  of  Ephesus,  Joshua  the  Stylite,  and  others  of  scarcely  less  moment, 
sources  of  which  Gibbon  on  the  one  hand  and  Neander  on  the  other  would  have 
been  only  too  glad  to  have  availed  themselves.  In  their  place  came  mention  of 
the  eloquent  epistolary  writers,  and  of  the  romances,  whose  plots  clustered  about 
events  in  the  time  of  Constantine  and  Julian,  which  certain  Arab  historians  have 
actually  taken  and  used  as  sober  history. 

In  the  whole,  the  range  was  wide;  and  the  purpose  chiefly  to  show  the  place 
and  the  setting  of  the  Syriac  remains  in  the  world’s  literature,  abandoning  the  idea 
of  an  outline  sketch  of  even  a  branch  of  the  extant  literature.  Until  Hellenists 
generally  know  how  much  they  have  to  gain  in  all  directions  from  the  Syriac 
remains,  until  the  lovers  of  hymnology  and  a  sound  moral  literature  know  both 
how  much  they  owe  to  the  Syrians  and  how  much  they  might  glean  therefrom, 
until  historians  both  secular  and  ecclesiastical  discover  how  much  material  they 
have  overlooked,  or  underrated,  or  passed  oblivious  by,  —  it  is  probable  that  the 
majority  of  the  learned  in  other  branches  will  continue  to  look  upon  the  Syriac 
merely  as  a  handmaid  to  the  Biblical  student,  the  palaeographer  or  the  archaeolo¬ 
gist;  as  a  far  off  thing  of  little  use  or  influence,  —  instead  of,  as  it  is,  a  rich  reposi¬ 
tory  of  truth  —  linguistic,  literary,  historical  and  philosophic,  not  to  say  scientific  — 
that  shall  make  men  intellectually  free.  Were  it  only  that  one  might  read  the 
chronicles  of  Abulfaraj,  or,  to  call  him  by  his  other  name,  John  bar  Ebraya  Greg¬ 
ory,  primate  of  the  East,  the  man  whose  wonderful  abilities  and  attainments  threw 
up  the  last  grand  blaze  of  the  expiring  candle  of  Syriac  literature,  the  elegant 
writer  of  the  Arabic  as  well  as  the  Syriac  tongue,  the  poet,  physician,  historian, 
philosopher  and  divine,  who  would  have  been  an  ornament  to  any  age  no  less  than 
the  wonder  of  his  own  troubled  period,  at  whose  grave  the  Nestorian  patriarch, 
his  rival,  with  a  train  of  Greeks  and  Armenians  forgot  their  disputes  and  mingled 
their  tears  over  the  bier  of  an  enemy,  —  were  it  only  to  read  the  chronicles  alone, 
out  of  the  voluminous  and  varied  works  of  this  versatile  wonder,  the  trouble  of 
acquiring  the  Syriac  language  would  be  well  repaid. 

But  those  of  us  who  can  remember  when  the  study  of  Syriac  in  this  country 
was  a  most  solitary  and  sporadic  thing,  when  Murdock’s  translation  of  the  Peshitto 
New  Testament  was  looked  upon  as  a  superfluous  bit  of  wasteful  scholarly  amuse¬ 
ment,  when  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  get  a  Syriac  word  set  up  at  any  printing 
house  in  the  country,  and  when  generally  the  Syriac  scholar  was  pitied  or  scorned 
as  having  lost  all  sense  of  practical  affairs,  if  not  as  a  barterer  of  his  brains  for 
outlandish  rubbish, — we  who  remember  all  this,  and  reflect  that  now  one  may  be 
guilty  of  editing  a  Syriac  text  in  America  without  being  judged  a  candidate  for  a 
public  asylum,  and  can  even  have  it  printed  in  Syriac  type  in  this  country;  that 
it  is  now  scarcely  harder  for  a  Syriac  scholar  to  gain  the  ear  of  a  Hellenist  than 
for  a  Hellenist  to  gain  the  ear  of  a  scientific  student  who  sees  no  good  in  the 
study  of  Greek — we,  who  thus  remember  and  see,  take  courage,  and  look  with 
hope  for  the  time  when  a  work  like  that  of  Justin  Perkins  in  the  East  shall  have 
its  counterpart  in  his  home  in  the  West;  when  the  treasures  of  this  literature  shall 
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take  on  the  permanence  of  print  under  conscientious  editorship,  and  that  which 
is  available  therefor  shall  find  its  way  down  through  translations  into  the  channels 
of  common  diffusion;  when  the  stores  now  mouldering  in  their  ancient  reposito¬ 
ries  shall  be  brought  at  length  to  light,  and  —  since  every  effort  in  these  directions 
spreads  the  English  tongue  in  the  East  —  when  a  new  life  shall  arise  in  those 
regions  by  the  spread  of  the  Western  languages;  and  when,  finally,  a  vigorous 
band  of  American  scholars  shall,  by  their  very  weight,  impetus  and  vitality,  put  an 
eternal  quietus  on  the  wretched  cui  bono  interrogatory  of  ignorance  and  prejudice. 

To  such  vigorous  scholars,  self-denying  champions  in  mental  and  moral  warfare, 
though  oftener  to  the  martyr  or  religious  hero,  the  Syrians  gave  the  borrowed 
name  of  “  athletes,”  using  the  term  ever  in  its  highest  and  noblest  sense.  To  the 
day  when  a  generation  of  such  athletes  shall  arise  in  our  universities  for  power 
and  progress  we  look  forward  with  earnest  desire  and  hope. 

At  the  close  of  the  address,  at  9.30  p.  m.,  the  Association  ad¬ 
journed  to  9.30  a.  m.,  Wednesday. 

Amherst,  Mass.,  Wednesday,  July  n,  1888. 

Morning  Session. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  10  a.  m.,  by  Professor  I.  H. 
Hall,  the  President. 

The  Association  was  invited  to  attend  a  reception,  given  in  its 
honor,  at  the  Chapter-house  of  the  Psi  Upsilon  Fraternity,  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Elwell,  on  Thursday  evening,  July  12. 

The  invitation  was  accepted  with  thanks. 

The  reading  of  communications  was  then  resumed. 

4.  Cure  Inscriptions  from  Epidaurus,1  by  James  R.  Wheeler, 
Ph.  D.,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

These  inscriptions  were  considered  as  illustrating  a  phase  of  Hellenic  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  as  exemplifying  the  forms  of  Aesculapian  Worship.  The  larger  part  of 
the  cures  themselves  were  translated  and  compared  with  the  locus  classicus  on 
incubation  from  the  Plutus  of  Aristophanes.  The  truth  of  the  poet’s  description 
is  borne  out  even  into  details  by  the  inscriptions.  Nos.  5,  9,  17  among  the  cures 
recorded  in  the  first  inscription  stand  in  especially  close  relation  to  the  scene  from 
the  Plutus.  Especially  noteworthy  is  the  cure  of  Aristagora  of  Troezen  in  the 
second  inscription,  since  a  similar  cure  is  recorded  in  a  fragment  of  the  historian 
Hippys  of  Rhegium  (Aelian  H.  A.  IX.  33).  Cf.  Kavvadias  in  the  ’E^^epts  and 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff,  Hermes  XIX.  p.  45,  who  take  different  views  of  the 
relation  between  the  fragment  and  the  inscription.  Data  are  insufficient  for  a 
certain  conclusion  on  this  point. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Dr.  H.  W.  Smyth. 

1  ’E(/>i7juept9  apxaioAo-ytfcrj,  1883,  pp.  211  ff. ;  1885,  pp.  2  ff.  Cf.  Pausanias,  ii.  27.  3. 
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5.  English  Pronunciation,  How  Learned,  by  Professor  Francis  A. 
March,  of  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa. 

Our  pronouncing  dictionaries  giv  the  full,  distinct  sounds  of  English  words  as 
utterd  by  traind  orators  speaking  them  with  emfasis.  In  American  schools  this 
pronunciation  is  carefully  taught,  and  it  constitutes  the  primary  concept  of  the 
word.  In  speaking  we  wil  to  sound  this  concept.  But  the  law  of  least  effort 
works,  and  in  conversation  especially  we  do  not  use  energy  enuf  to  put  the  organs 
of  speech  thru  the  proper  movements,  or  send  up  volume  of  voice  sufficient  to 
bring  out  the  resonance  of  the  vowel  chambers.  The  same  letter  in  different 
words,  the  same  word  in  different  relations  to  accent,  emfasis,  and  feeling,  varies’ 
freely  by  shades  of  sound  so  delicate  that  no  notation  can  giv  them.  The  speech 
is,  as  J.  Grimm  says,  nicht  einmal  lehrbaren,  nur  lernbaren. 

It  has  been  common  to  teach  foreners  the  standard  pronunciation,  and  let 
them  catch  the  conversational  weakenings.  But  lately  it  has  been  proposed  to 
teach  conversational  pronunciation  as  primary  English.  The  sentence  is  taken 
as  a  unit,  and  sentences  ar  caught  by  imitation  of  their  colloquial  utterance  in 
London.  It  is  denied  that  there  is  any  such  speech  as  the  standard  speech  of  the 
dictionaries. 

In  answer  to  this  it  was  said  that  the  standard  speech  exists  in  the  concepts 
of  educated  persons,  and  is  embodied  in  literature,  in  the  rhythms  and  rimes  of 
the  great  poets.  With  such  persons  the  variations  from  the  standard  sounds  ar 
weakenings;  the  concept  is  present,  the  organs  move.  An  attentive  listener  close 
before  them  can  distinguish  each  letter.  They  ar  easily  distinguisht  from  illiterates 
who  leav  their  organs  in  the  neutral  position,  and  positively  make  the  neutral 
vowel  of  but  or  burr  for  any  unaccented  vowel,  and  make  no  movement  to 
articulate  many  consonants. 

Colloquial  pronunciation  is  not  fixt  for  particular  sentences,  much  less  for 
literature.  Contractions,  weakenings,  ar  used  or  not  according  to  the  feeling  of 
the  moment,  the  ernestness  or  levity  of  the  speaker,  the  connection  suggesting 
distinctness  or  plesant  rhythm,  the  persons  add'resst,  and  other  causes. 

The  colloquial  speech  of  different  regions  is  different.  Untraind  popular  orators 
from  England,  whose  oratory  is  only  a  loud  utterance  of  their  colloquial  articula¬ 
tion,  ar  not  easily  understood  by  American  audiences,  but  when  scholars  do  us 
the  honor  of  addressing  the  Philological  Association,  nobody  notices  their  pro¬ 
nunciation  as  peculiar.  A  Frenchman  or  German  who  was  grounded  first  in  the 
London  colloquial,  and  had  no  guiding  concepts  of  the  standard  pronunciation, 
would  be  thereby  markt  in  America  as  a  forener,  and  an  illiterate  one. 

Remarks  were  made  upon  the  subject  of  the  paper  by  Thomas 
Wentworth  Higginson,  Esq.,  and  Professor  W.  A.  Merrill. 

6.  Goethe’s  Homeric  Studies,  by  George  M.  Richardson,  Ph.  D., 
of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Though  Goethe’s  “  Homeric  Studies”  cut  a  very  modest  figure  beside  those 
of  Aristarchus,  it  is  not  without  interest  to  inquire,  how  much  study  the  last 
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world-poet  bestowed  on  the  first,  and  what  he  gained  from  studying  him.  There 
are  two  points  of  contact  between  Goethe  and  Homer,  both,  naturally,  on  the 
aesthetic  side.  The  first  concerns  itself  with  the  direct  influence  of  the  Greek  on 
the  German  poet,  an  influence  dating  from  Goethe’s  intercourse  with  Herder  in 
Strassburg,  in  1770.  Through  the  association  with  this  remarkable  man  came  the 
momentous  change  which  completely  overthrew  Goethe’s  previous  views  of  literary 
art,  and  in  producing  this  change  Homer,  with  Shakespeare,  was  the  factor  of 
most  importance.  From  Herder,  Goethe  first  learned  what  was  to  be  the  counter¬ 
sign  of  the  age :  “  Return  to  Nature.”  This  doctrine,  preached  on  its  political 
side  by  Rousseau,  Herder  applied  to  literature.  The  watchword  was,  as  Vilmar 
says,  that  a  return  must  be  made  to  an  original,  simple,  unartificial  poetry  of  the 
people;  that  in'  Shakespeare  was  to  be  revered  a  great,  but  in  Homer  the  greatest, 
of  models.  Hampered  no  longer  by  the  “  Three  Unities,”  or  any  other  hard  and 
fast  formula,  was  the  poet  to  sing,  but  obeying  only  the  natural,  creative  impulse 
from  within,  regardless  of  all  else.  To  Homer,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  Goethe 
largely  owed  his  literary  regeneration,  a  fact  surely  worthy  the  notice  of  classical 
philologists.  And  henceforward  a  devotion  to  Homer  accompanied  him  through 
life. 

In  1781  Voss’  translation  of  the  Odyssey  appeared,  twelve  years  later  a  revised 
version  and  the  Iliad.  Voss’  work  won,  on  the  whole,  Goethe’s  approval,  and 
during  the  year  1 794  he  read  selections  from  Voss’  Iliad  on  certain  evenings  to  a 
circle  of  literary  friends.  After  the  reading  came  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of 
the  version  as  compared  with  previous  ones,  and  critical  observations  were  made 
on  particular  points. 

Amid  this  active  study  of  Homer  on  Goethe’s  part  there  appeared  in  the 
following  year,  1795,  Wolf’s  Prolegomena  ad  Homerum ,  a  work  that  produced 
not  merely  among  scholars,  but  through  the  literary  circles  of  all  Germany,  a 
sensation  never  equalled  before  or  since.  Goethe,  in  obedience  to  the  wishes  of 
Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  an  intimate  friend  of  Wolf,  gave  careful  study  to  the 
Prolegomena ,  but  at  first  his  feeling  as  a  poet  prevailed  over  his  understanding. 
It  seemed  to  him  a  blasphemous  undertaking  to  destroy  the  identity  of  the  one 
great  Homer,  who  had  been  a  beacon  to  him  for  more  than  twenty  years.  But 
gradually  the  critical  spirit  and  method  of  the  work  began  to  win  him  over,  for 
he  was  ever  open  to  conviction  and  an  admirer  by  nature  of  a  vigorously  logical 
treatment  of  any  subject. 

In  a  letter  to  Wolf,  of  Dec.  26th,  1796  (No.  2  in  Bernay’s  “Goethe’s  Briefe 
an  Friedrich  August  Wolf”),  he  confesses  how  great  the  influence  of  the  Prolego¬ 
mena  has  been  on  him,  and  how  much  he  owes  to  the  conviction  impressed  on 
him  by  Wolf’s  investigations.  For  these  investigations,  destructive  as  they  might 
seem  as  regards  Homer,  had  had  on  the  poet  a  most  positive  influence,  and 
directly  inspired  him  to  the  production  of  a  new  work.  And  this  brings  us  to  the 
second  point  of  connection  between  Goethe  and  Homer,  for  here  Goethe’s  literary 
development  is  indissolubly  bound  up  with  the  “Homeric  Question.”  How,  his 
own  words  will  best  explain :  “  Perhaps,”  he  says,  “  I  may  soon  send  you  with 
more  courage  the  announcement  of  an  epic  poem,  in  which  I  do  not  conceal  how 
much  I  owe  to  the  conviction  you  have  so  firmly  impressed  on  me.  For  a  long 
time  since  I  was  desirous  of  trying  my  hand  in  this  direction,  but  the  lofty  idea 
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of  the  unity  and  the  indivisibility  of  the  writing  of  Homer  frightened  me  from  the 
attempt.  Now,  however,  that  you  have  shown  these  glorious  works  to  belong  to 
a  family  of  singers  (Homerids),  the  attempt  in  a  more  numerous  company  is  less 
daring,  and  we  may  follow  the  way  Voss  has  so  beautifully  pointed  out  in  his 
‘  Luise.’  As  I  am  not  able  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  your  book  theoretically, 
I  only  hope  you  may  not  be  dissatisfied  with  this  practical  approval.  For  the 
active  man  wishes  not  merely  to  convince,  but  to  influence,  and  this  pleasure  you 
experience  in  your  pupils  every  day.”  By  the  “  announcement  of  an  epic  poem  ” 
is  meant  the  elegy  “  Hermann  und  Dorothea,”  which  was  intended  to  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  the  epic  of  the  same  name.  In  it  occurs  the  famous  passage  in 
which  Goethe  proclaims  to  the  world  his  debt  to  Wolf :  “  Erst  die  Gesundheit 
des  Mannes,  der  endlich  von  Namen  Homeros,”  etc.  Thus  by  a  curious  pro¬ 
cess  the  epic  “  Hermann  und  Dorothea  ”  presents  itself,  to  use  Bernay’s  expression, 
as  a  happy  and  wonderful  fruit  of  philological  criticism.  It  illustrates  how  all  the 
great  lights  of  the  golden  days  of  German  literature,  poets  and  scholars  alike, 
worked  together,  and  were  mutually  helpful. 

But  Goethe  was  a  poet  and  not  a  critic,  after  all,  and  in  spite  of  his  conversion 
here  openly  proclaimed,  he  again  reverted  to  the  view  of  the  one  Homer.  Again 
he  became  a  “  Wolfianer,”  but  he  finally  returned  to  the  “  Unitarian  ”  fold.  With 
following  out  his  different  moods  on  Homer  and  the  Homeric  Question  we  need 
not  concern  ourselves  here.  Suffice  it  to  have  shown  that  his  devotion  to  Homer 
was  serious  and  long  continued,  and  that  it  is  not  a  mere  phrase  to  speak  of 
“  Goethe’s  Homeric  Studies.” 

7 .  Volapiik,  and  the  Law  of  Least  Effort,  by  Professor  Francis  A. 
March,  of  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa. 

The  case  endings,  personal  endings,  and  other  relational  signs  ar  in  Volapiik 
vowels  or  syllabls.  Each  syllabi  is  easy  to  pronounce,  if  the  vowels  ar  familiar; 
but  the  words  ar  long,  and  therefore  demand  much  time  and  effort  to  pronounce. 
If  Volapiik  should  become  a  spoken  language,  the  law  of  least  effort  would  rapidly 
draw  the  sounds  together  according  to  phonetic  laws,  and  destroy  the  uniform 
relation  between  sound  and  sense,  which  is  one  of  its  principal  claims  to  excellence. 

The  objections  against  languages  which  ar  synthetic  and  compound  freely,  lie 
against  Volapiik.  The  mind  is  entangld  in  the  meanings  of  the  f>arts  of  the 
words,  and  kept  from  simpl  scrutiny  of  objects.  Volapiik  does  not  attempt 
scientific  connotation  in  its  newly  formd  words,  but  repeats,  for  the  most  part, 
the  old  haphazard  etymological  descriptivs. 

8.  Theories  of  English  Verse,  by  the  Rev.  James  Challis  Parsons, 
of  the  Prospect  Hill  School,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

The  theories  we  propose  to  consider  relate  wholly  to  the  rhythm  of  English 
verse.  We  are  to  disregard,  in  this  discussion,  the  varied  and  important  effects  of 
tone-color,  and  confine  our  attention  to  that  regularity  of  movement  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  verse  from  prose. 
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Two  theories  are  before  us.  The  first  and  most  commonly  prevalent  regards 
accent  as  the  basis  of  English  rhythm;  the  second,  occasionally  advocated,  holds 
that  our  rhythm  is  based  upon  the  length,  of  syllables. 

The  latter  theory,  which  opposes  the  common  judgment,  has  within  a  few  years 
been  set  forth  with  an  attempt  at  scientific  demonstration  by  the  late  Mr.  Sidney 
Lanier.  His  claim  is  that  in  reading  verse  our  speech  moves  along  by  the  same 
law  as  in  music,  as  far  as  the  rhythm  is  concerned;  that  is,  it  is  not  only  divided 
into  measures  occupying  equal  times,  but  also  all  the  syllables  within  the  measures 
have  exact  time-ratios  with  each  other.  He  gives  copious  illustrations  of  verse 
thus  marked  with  musical  notation. 

The  obvious  objection  to  this  theory  is,  that  while  verse  may  be  thus  marked 
and  read  with  a  certain  effect,  it  is  not  the  natural  and  normal  way  of  reading. 
“  In  speech,”  says  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis,1  “  length  is  so  unappreciable  that  any  attempt 
to  prolong  a  phrase  for  a  measurable  duration  destroys  the  speaking  and  intro¬ 
duces  the  singing  character.” 

The  only  argument  offered  by  Mr.  Lanier  in  support  of  this  theory  is  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  all  English  syllables,  in  prose  or  verse,  have  the  exact  ratio  to  each  other 
expressed  by  the  numbers  1  to  2,  2  to  3,  3  to  4,  etc. 

This  statement  seems  incredible.  The  relative  length  of  syllables  must  depend 
upon  the  number  of  their  phonetic  elements  and  their  greater  or  less  difficulty  of 
utterance.  Of  course,  the  absolute  time  taken  may  be  arbitrarily  adjusted,  but  at 
a  given  rate  of  utterance  the  relative  time  must  depend  upon  the  conditions  above 
stated.  Now  in  English  we  have  eight  vowels  and  four  diphthongs,  each  of  which 
may  constitute  a  syllable,  and  with  these  may  be  combined  from  one  to  seven  of 
twenty  consonantal  sounds,  differing  not  only  singly  in  difficulty  of  utterance,  but 
also  in  the  combinations  which  they  may  form.  The  ratios,  therefore,  cannot  be 
so  simple  as  is  claimed. 

In  the  examples  given  by  Mr.  Lanier,  in  which  he  contends  that  his  method  of 
marking  expresses  the  instinct  of  the  ordinary  ear,  it  seems  plain  that  it  is  only 
the  division  into  groups  by  the  natural  accent  which  thus  appeals  to  the  ear,  and 
not  the  arbitrary  allotment  of  time  which  he  gives  to  the  syllables  within  the 
groups. 

This  theory  of  quantity  in  English  verse  disregards  the  differentiation  which  has 
taken  place  between  music  and  poetry  since  the  classic  age.  At  first,  rhythmic 
language  in  poetry  had  not  yet  separated  itself  from  the  rude  accompaniment  of 
song  and  dance.  Music  was  capable  of  little  more  variation  than  was  sufficient  to 
mark  the  rhythms  of  verse.  But  gradually  pure  tone  and  articulate  speech  began 
to  differentiate  into  their  separate  functions.  Pure  tone  —  in  music  —  has  gone  on 
attaining  to  an  elaboration  of  expression  which  gives  it  power  to  utter  all  the  in¬ 
definable  emotions  of  humanity.  Articulate  speech,  on  the  other  hand,  has  reserved 
to  itself  the  expression  of  rational  and  definite  thought,  with  only  so  much  of 
emotion  or  imagination  as  can  be  associated  with  definite  thought.  Music,  with  its 
abnormal  prolongations  and  variations  of  tone,  is  more  and  more  devoted  purely 
to  emotion  and  sentiment.  Poetry,  as  the  vehicle  of  imagination  or  emotional 
thought ,  restricts  itself  more  and  more  to  the  limits  of  ordinary  articulate  speech. 


1  Trans.  Phil.  Soc..,  London,  1873-4,  p.  121. 
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In  prose,  we  have  this  ordinary  speech  in  its  unrhythmical  form.  In  poetry,  the 
heightened  emotion  instinctively  expresses  itself  in  moods  of  alternate  exaltation 
and  depression :  the  rhythm  of  feeling  clothing  itself  in  rhythm  of  form. 

A  true  theory  of  English  rhythm,  then,  would  seem  to  be  as  follows :  Rhythm, 
in  language,  is  the  recurrence  of  similar  phenomena  of  sound  at  regular  intervals 
of  time.  These  intervals  are  practically  equal.  Now,  whatever  the  phenomena 
may  be  which  occur  with  regularity,  the  basis  or  material  which  is  marked  off  is 
time.  Quantity,  thus  far,  is  the  basis  of  all  prosody,  —  namely,  in  the  equality  of 
the  intervals. 

But  when  we  come  to  consider  the  phenomena  which  mark  off  the  intervals,  we 
find  those  peculiarities  of  age  and  race  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  Each 
age  or  race  will  instinctively  employ  such  phenomenon  to  mark  the  rhythm  as  is 
most  noticeable  in  the  character  of  the  vernacular.  In  the  Germanic  languages, 
to  which  our  own  belongs,  the  most  noticeable  feature  of  common  speech  is 'the 
accent.  “  The  English  language,”  says  Hodgson,  “  plants  its  foot  firmly  down  on 
a  stressed  syllable,  and  leaves  the  other  syllables  to  shift  for  themselves.”  This 
tendency,  with  all  its  rude  force,  is  seen  in  the  Anglo-Saxon.  Accent,  heightened 
by  alliteration,  rules  with  rough  energy  with  little  regard  to  the  syllables  which 
intervene.  In  modern  English  the  rhythm  has  become  moulded  into  greater 
symmetry  of  movement,  but  is  still  characterized  by  a  peculiar  freedom  and  vigor. 
Its  chief  charm,  as  distinguished  from  the  ancient,  is  that  it  is  not  hampered  by 
close  attention  to  the  relative  length  of  the  syllables  of  which  it  is  composed.  It 
differs  from  the  Greek  not  only  in  the  indeterminate  character  of  its  intermediate 
syllables,  but  also  in  the  prevalence  of  preliminary  or  final  flourishes  before  or 
after  the  strictly  metrical  portion  of  the  line  of  verse. 

But  with  all  the  freedom  of  English  rhythm,  it  still  has  its  law  of  definite 
measure.  This  follows  from  the  nature  of  accent.  The  office  of  accent  is  to  fix 
attention  upon  the  significant  syllables.  But  the  other  syllables  cannot  be  wholly 
neglected  as  modifiers  of  the  meaning.  They  must  receive  some  attention  of 
speaker  and  hearer.  Thus  the  number  of  such  unaccented  syllables  which  can  go 
with  the  accented  as  modifiers  is  limited.  Practically,  not  more  than  two  such 
modifiers  can  be  carried  easily  and  clearly  by  any  accented  syllable.  They  may 
go  before  it  (proclitics),  as  serenade;  or  after  it  (enclitics),  as  artlessly.  In  this 
way  a  unit  of  rhythm  is  constituted.  This  unit  may  be  an  accented  rhythm  with 
one  unaccented  syllable  before  or  after  it,  or  it  may  be  an  accented  syllable  with 
two  unaccented  before  it  or  after  it.  In  the  former,  we  have  double  movement; 
in  the  latter,  triple  movement.  We  have  thus  four  normal  units  of  rhythm. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  these  should  not  retain  the  classical  names  of 
feet,  —  namely,  iambus  and  trochee,  anapaest  and  dactyl.  But  there  are,  besides 
these,  some  varieties.  As  in  marking  time  with  the  feet,  in  marching  step,  we 
may  occasionally  give  equal  ictus  on  both  the  right  foot  and  the  left  during  one 
measure,  we  may  in  verse  throw  equal  stress  upon  each  of  two  syllables  in  a  foot, 
and  thus  produce  the  spondee.  In  like  manner  we  may  remit  the  usual  ictus 
during  one  measure,  —  the  rhythm  being  sufficiently  carried  on  in  the  mind, — 
and  thus  obtain  the  pyrrhic. 

In  triple  movement  we  find  also  the  amphibrach  and  amphimacer  in  some  of 
our  best  poets.  Even  a  choriambus  has  its  place  without  violating  the  primary 
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law  of  accent,  as  before  stated.  As  to  the  kinds  of  rhythm  most  acceptable  to 
the  genius  of  our  language,  we  have  the  judgment  of  Swinburne,  that  “  in  English 
all  variations  and  combinations  of  anapaestic,  iambic,  or  trochaic  metre  are  as 
natural  and  pliable  as  all  dactylic  and  spondaic  forms  of  verse  are  unnatural  and 
abhorrent.” 

Remarks  were  made  upon  the  paper  by  Professors  T.  D.  Goodell, 
and  F.  A.  March. 

Professor  Goodell  said  :  — 

Lanier’s  opponents  are  entirely  successful  in  controverting  a  thesis  which 
neither  Lanier  nor  any  follower  of  his  has  ever  maintained.  Thus  Whitney 
(Proceedings  of  this  Assoc.,  1885,  p.  vii.  f.)  :  “  Hence,  measure  being  postulated 
as  a  common  fundamental  element,  the  method  of  its  establishment  in  Greek  and 
English  respectively  has  all  the  difference  ever  claimed  for  it  .  .  .  and  Lanier’s 
attempt  to  explain  away  this  difference  is  a  failure.”  So  in  the  paper  just  read 
Lanier  is  said  to  hold  that  “  our  rhythm  is  based  on  the  length  of  syllables  ”  — 
i.e.,  inherent  and  unchanging  or  but  slightly  changing  length,  as  in  Greek.  This; 
is  distinct  misinterpretation,  and  betrays  superficial  reading.  See,  eg.,  Science: 
of  Eng.  Verse,  pp.  68  f.  and  78,  second  paragraph,  where  Lanier  makes  it  very- 
plain  that  he  holds  no  such  doctrine.  What  Lanier  and  his  adherents  describe* 
is  not  primarily  the  “  method  of  establishment  ”  of  measure,  but  the  measure  itself 
after  it  is  established.  And  here  we  are  nearer  agreement  than  Lanier’s  oppo¬ 
nents  imagine.  For  it  is  now  generally  admitted,  as  in  the  paper  just  read,  that 
our  verse  is  at  least  in  so  far  quantitative,  that  practically  equal  intervals  of  time 
are  marked  off  by  the  recurring  ictuses.  So  far  we  all  agree.  Our  difference  be¬ 
gins  at  the  next  step.  Lanier  and  his  followers  hear  in  ordinary  unforced  reading, 
and  mark  in  their  notation,  not  only  this  equality  of  feet,  but  also  definite  time- 
relations  between  the  separate  syllables  of  each  foot — just  such  time-relations  as 
give  to  music  its  varying  character  as  in  double  or  triple  time.  To  disregard  these 
relations  between  the  individual  syllables  and  mark  merely  the  ictuses  is  like  say¬ 
ing  that  in  music,  while  the  bars  are  equal,  the  relative  length  of  the  individual 
notes  in  each  bar  is  incapable  of  measurement  by  the  ear,  and  is  wholly  indifferent, 
provided  only  the  bars  be  equal.  But  our  opponents  say :  We  do  not  hear,  our 
ears  cannot  measure,  any  definite  time-relations  between  the  individual  syllables 
of  the  foot;  therefore  such  definite  relations  do  not  exist,  and  the  distinction  which 
you  maintain  between  verse  in  double  and  verse  in  triple  time  is  imaginary.  This 
is  a  non  sequitur.  Many  people  cannot  detect  the  like  distinctions  in  music;  yet 
they  exist.  For  those  whose  consciousness  of  rhythm  and  ability  to  record  it  when 
heard  have  never  been  developed,  either  by  musical  study  or  by  training  in  genu¬ 
inely  quantitative  reading  of  classic  verse,  some  mechanical  contrivance  for  pre¬ 
senting  the  rhythm  of  speech  to  the  eye  would  be  a  help;  those  whose  conscious¬ 
ness  of  rhythm  has  been  developed  in  either  of  the  ways  mentioned  do  not  ask 
for  such  demonstration,  but  are  convinced  by  the  evidence  of  the  ear.  But  the 
fundamental  character  of  the  rhythm  of  such  poems  as  Lamb’s  “  Old  Familiar 
Faces,”  Browning’s  Cavalier’s  song,  “  Give  a  Pause,”  and  many  others  which  we 
describe  as  in  double  time  and  which  all  feel  to  be  in  some  way  peculiar,  is  utterly 
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incapable  of  explanation  or  rational  description  by  any  method  which  disregards 
the  relative  length  of  the  syllables.  Let  some  opponent  of  Lanier  try  his  hand  in 
describing  the  rhythm  of  one  of  them  in  detail. 

At  i  p.  m.  the  Association  adjourned,  to  meet  at  2.30  p.  m. 

Amherst,  Mass.,  Wednesday,  July  11,  1888. 

Afternoon  Session. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  2.45  p.  m.  by  Professor 
Thomas  D.  Seymour,  Vice-President. 

9.  A  Consideration  of  the  Method  Employed  in  Lighting  the 
Vestal  Fire,1  by  Morris  H.  Morgan,  Ph.  D.,  of  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  Vestal  fire  was  freshly  kindled  every  year  on  the  first  of  March  (Ov.  F.  3. 
1 35  sqq.,  Macr.  S.  I.  12.  6).  The  writers  have  left  us  no  information  about  the 
method  employed.  As  a  pure  flame  was  wanted,  it  could  be  obtained  from  no 
other  fire,  but  must  have  been  got  in  one  of  the  four  ways  known  to  the  ancients, 
viz.:  1)  Rubbing  together  of  wood.  2)  Boring  of  one  piece  of  wood  by 
another.  3)  Friction  of  stones.  4)  From  the  sun’s  rays.  The  method  was 
probably  the  same  as  that  employed  when  the  fire  was  accidentally  extinguished. 
On  this  point  we  have  the  testimony  in  Festus  (s.  vv.  Ignis  Vestae),  who  says  it  was 
that  of  boring.  We  should  naturally  expect  that  all  the  rites  connected  with  the 
Vestal  worship  would  be  of  the  most  archaic  character,  and  this  statement  in 
Festus  is  therefore  credible.  On  the  other  hand,  the  method  described  in  Plu¬ 
tarch’s  Life  of  Numa,  chapter  9,  is  in  itself  incredible,  because  the  lighting  of  fire 
from  the  sun’s  rays  was  comparatively  a  modern  invention.  Further,  this  passage 
is  full  of  mistakes  in  history,  so  that  it  may  be  deemed  from  £av  8e  vrro  r vxys 
through  rijs  avyrjs  Aafiovaris  a  pure  interpolation.  It  may  be,  also,  that  the  words 
refer  to  Greece  and  not  to  Rome  at  all.  A  third  passage  in  Julian  (Oration  on 
the  Sun,  p.  155  A)  is  deserving  of  no  greater  confidence.  It  probably  refers  to 
the  Vestal  fire  in  Byzantium. 

The  discussion  of  Mr.  Parsons’s  paper  on  Theories  of  English  Verse 
was  continued  by  Professors  March  and  T.  R.  Price,  and  by  Mr. 
Parsons. 

Professor  Price  said  :  — 

Exact  observation,  made  with  scientific  instruments  of  precision,  e.g.  phono¬ 
meter,  on  the  sounds  of  English  syllables,  has  entirely  destroyed  the  belief,  and 

1  A  full  discussion  of  the  passages  cited  in  this  paper  is  found  in  Dr.  Morgan’s  article  on 
ancient  methods  of  lighting  fire,  in  the  Harvard  Classical  Studies,  Vol.  I. 
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the  possibility  of  belief,  in  any  exact  ratio  among  the  quantities  of  English  sylla¬ 
bles  as  used  in  verse. 

In  all  real  poetry,  as  distinguished  from  mere  mechanical  verse,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  make  the  stressed  syllables  coincide  with  vowel  length,  and  to  keep 
unstressed  syllables  short :  this  is  the  ideal  of  English  verse,  never,  perhaps,  com¬ 
pletely  attained,  but  always  to  be  aimed  at :  in  proportion  as  this  ideal  is  attained, 
there  comes  to  be  in  English  poetry  something  of  a  quantitative  balance  in  the 
movement  of  stressed  and  unstressed  syllables. 

10.  Peculiarities  of  Affix  in  Latin  and  Greek,  by  Charles  S.  Halsey, 
Principal  of  the  Union  Classical  Institute,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

In  Greek  the  following  peculiarity  is  found :  Certain  prepositions,  when  used 
in  composition,  and  also  certain  inseparable  prefixes,  have  in  one  combination  a 
meaning  directly  opposite  to  that  which  they  have  in  another  combination.  More 
precisely,  it  may  be  said  that  the  same  prefix  is  found  to  be  negative  in  one  case 
and  intensive  in  another.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  feature  has  not  been 
specially  noted  or  explained  in  the  lexicons  or  grammars,  for,  whether  from  a 
theoretical  or  practical  point  of  view,  it  has  great  interest  and  consequence.  The 
object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  enumerate  the  forms  which  show  opposite  mean¬ 
ings,  and  to  propose  a  solution  for  the  problem  of  their  apparent  contradiction. 

These  prepositions  and  prefixes  are,  in  Latin,  ab ,  de,  ex,  per,  pro,  dis-,  re-,  ve-\ 
in  Greek,  airo,  did,  e|. 

The  following  examples  will  illustrate  for  the  Latin :  — 

Ab.  Negative :  similis,  like,  cibsiniilis,  not  like,  unlike;  norma,  a  rule,  abnormis, 
without  rule,  abnormal;  jungo,  to  yoke,  to  join,  abjungo,  to  unyoke,  to  separate. 
Intensive :  utor,  to  use,  abutor,  to  use  completely  or  to  the  end,  to  use  thoroughly. 

De.  Negative :  dlcet,  it  is  becoming  or  proper,  dedecet,  it  is  unbecoming  or  im¬ 
proper;  habeo,  to  have,  dehabeo,  not  to  have,  to  lack;  mens,  mind,  demens ,  out  of 
one’s  mind  or  senses;  disco,  to  learn,  dedisco,  to  unlearn.  Intensive:  fatigo,  to 
weary,  defatigo,  to  weary  completely;  labor o,  to  work,  delaboro,  to  work  hard, 
to  overwork;  ditto,  to  love,  deamo,  to  be  desperately  in  love  with,  to  love  dearly. 

Ex.  Negative:  norma,  a  rule,  enormis,  out  of  rule,  irregular,  enormous; 
onero,  to  load,  exonero,  to  unload;  lingua,  the  tongue,  elinguis,  without  the 
tongue.  Intensive:  durus,  hard,  edurus,  very  hard;  ferus,  wild,  fierce,  efferus, 
very  wild,  excessively  wild;  disco,  to  learn,  edisco,  to  learn  thoroughly  or  com¬ 
pletely,  to  learn  by  heart. 

Per.  Negative:  fides,  faith,  perfidus,  faithless.  Intensive:  disco,  to  learn, 
perdisco,  to  learn  thoroughly  or  completely. 

Pro.  Negative :  festus,  of  or  belonging  to  holidays,  festal,  profestus,  not  kept 
as  a  holiday,  non-festal.  Intensive:  gnarus,  skilful ,  prognariter,  very  skilfully; 
lugeo,  to  mourn,  prolugeo,  to  mourn  greatly. 

Dis-.  Negative:  cingo,  to  gird,  discingo,  to  ungird;  similis,  like,  dissimilis, 
unlike;  facilis,  easy,  dijpicilis,  difficult.  Intensive:  pereo,  to  be  lost,  to  go  to 
ruin,  dispereo,  to  go  completely  to  ruin. 

Re-.  Negative:  lego,  to  cover,  retego,  to  uncover;  arguo,  to  prove,  redarguo, 
to  disprove ;  probo ,  to  approve,  reprobo ,  to  disapprove.  Intensive  :  clamo ,  to  cry 
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out,  reclamo,  to  cry  out  loudly  against;  undo,  to  rise  in  waves  or  surges,  redundo, 
to  overflow,  to  flow  forth  in  excess. 

Ve-.  Negative:  sanus ,  sound  in  body,  sound  in  mind,  vesanus ,  not  of  sound 
mind,  insane;  grandis,  large,  vegrandis,  not  very  large,  small;  cor,  the  heart, 
mind,  vecors,  destitute  of  reason,  senseless.  Intensive:  pallidus,  pale,  vepallidus, 
very  pale. 

Examples  in  Greek : 

’At to.  Negative:  koXvictm,  to  cover,  aw okclAvittoi},  to  uncover;  avdaev,  to  speak, 
to  say,  airavbaco,  (to  say  “  no  ”  =)  to  refuse,  (not  to  say  =)  to  become  speechless ; 
npri,  honor,  cnroTifxos,  put  away  from  honor,  dishonored.  Intensive :  danpv w,  to 
weep,  aTroSaKpvcc,  to  weep  much. 

Aid.  Negative:  £e vyvvpu ,  to  join,  diaC^o'yuvp.ai,  to  be  disjoined.  Intensive: 
ttov4u),  to  work,  to  toil,  diairoveu',  to  work  hard  or  thoroughly,  to  toil  constantly; 
yahriv'iCcd,  to  calm,  to  still,  diaya\rii',ifa,  to  make  quite  calm. 

’E|.  Negative:  Qvp.os,  soul,  spirit,  mind,  tKdvpos,  out  of  one’s  mind,  senseless; 
81/07,  right,  law,  e/c8i/ros,  without  law,  lawless.  Intensive :  irepdw,  to  waste,  to 
destroy,  e/orep0a>,  to  destroy  utterly;  ottXiCw,  to  make  or  get  ready,  to  arm,  e|o- 
irAiCw,  to  arm  completely. 

For  nearly  all  these  cases  of  apparent  contradiction  one  explanation  may  be 
given :  most  of  these  prefixes  denote,  either  originally  or  by  natural  and  easy 
transfer,  the  idea  of  separation.  Separation,  of  course,  can  vary  in  degree,  and 
when  taken  in  the  highest  degree,  or  completely,  it  is  equivalent  to  negation. 
For  example,  the  thing  most  widely  separated  from  the  quality  “  good  ”  is  the 
absolute  negation  of  good.  Thus  we  may  naturally  account  for  the  first  or  nega¬ 
tive  meaning. 

To  account  for  the  second  or  intensive  meaning  we  must  observe  that  the  mind 
naturally  seeks  a  simple  form  of  expression.  When  in  language  a  term  conveys  a 
double  or  complex  meaning  there  are  really  two  meanings,  and  according  as  in¬ 
clination  or  practical  need  may  demand  the  mind  drops  one  meaning  and  retains 
the  other.  Now,  when  as  above  stated  the  idea  of  separation  in  the  highest 
degree  or  completely  is  in  the  mind  there  are  really  two  ideas,  one  that  of  separa¬ 
tion,  the  other  that  of  degree,  expressed  by  “  completely.”  Sometimes  one  of 
these  ideas  may  become  altogether  the  more  prominent,  and  the  other  may  even 
disappear,  the  single  rather  than  the  complex  idea  being  more  natural  or  more 
desirable.  Whenever  the  idea  of  separation  has  thus  disappeared,  there  remains 
only  the  intensive  meaning,  expressed  by  “  completely,”  “  exceedingly,”  “  very.” 

Illustrations  of  this  principle  may  be  found  in  our  own  language.  From  the 
word  out  we  have  the  comparative  outer  or  utter  and  a  derivative  adverb  utterly . 
Out  commonly  implies  separation.  But  the  derivative  utterly  conveys  no  idea  of 
separation;  it  has  only  the  intensive  force.  Thus,  utterly  vain  means  completely 
vain.  So  the  expression  out-and-out  denotes  the  same  as  cojnpletely . 

In  any  case  to  which  the  preceding  explanation  does  not  clearly  apply  we 
may  adopt  the  following :  The  idea  of  intensity  is  naturally  developed  from  that 
of  extent  in  space  or  time,  of  motion  or  the  force  that  produces  motion.  For 
example,  extent  or  motion  throughout  an  object  (compare  the  English  through, 
thorough),  from  beginning  to  end,  from  bottom  to  top,  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
also  motion  repeated.  Motion  or  force  in  an  opposite  direction  is  naturally 
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associated  with  the  idea  of  negation.  The  general  explanation  above  given  can 
be  applied  still  more  widely  and  in  various  languages. 

11.  On  the  Term  “  Contamination  ”  used  in  reference  to  the  Latin 
Comedy,  by  Professor  Frederic  D.  Allen,  of  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  modern  use  of  this  word  as  a  technical  term  referring  to  the  structure  of 
Plautine  or  Terentian  plays  is  based  wholly  upon  two  passages  in  the  prologs  of 
Terence,  Andria  16  and  Haut.  17.  The  current  theory  about  the  meaning  of 
contaminare  in  these  passages  was  set  on  foot  by  Grauert  in  1833,  in  a  treatise 
“  uber  das  Contaminiren,”  etc.  In  order  to  explain  the  words  multas  contami- 
nasse  Graecas  dum  facit  paucas  Latinas  (Haut.  prol.  17),  Grauert  felt  obliged  to 
assume  an  unusual  meaning  of  contaminare,  —  namely,  ‘stick  together,’  ‘weld 
together,’  a  meaning  which  he  supposed  to  be  the  original  one.  This  view  has 
passed  into  our  dictionaries,  and  is  generally  held.  It  is,  however,  beset  with  the 
serious  difficulty  that  there  is  no  further  trace  in  all  Latin  literature  of  such  a  use 
of  contamino .  Everywhere  else  it  means  simply  ‘  defile,’  ‘  pollute,’  by  unclean 
touch.  This  meaning  can  be  maintained  in  the  Terentian  prologs  if  we  under¬ 
stand  the  word  to  refer  to  the  .  Greek  originals,  and  not  to  the  Latin  plays. 
“ Terence ”  —  so  ran  the  charge  of  his  rival  —  “spoiled  a  dozen  Greek  plays  in 
making  six  Latin  ones.”  A  Greek  play  out  of  which  a  single  scene  had  been 
taken  was  ‘spoiled’  for  subsequent  use;  Luscius  and  his  compeers  could  no 
longer  do  it  into  Latin.  This  ‘  spoiling’  Luscius  characterizes  by  a  drastic  meta¬ 
phor  :  the  plays  in  question  were  ‘  soiled  ’ ;  they  had  been  handled  by  Terence 
and  bore  the  marks  of  his  fingers.  The  opposite  of  a  fabula  contaminata  was 
a  fabida  Integra,  a  fresh,  untranslated  Greek  play  (Haut.  prol.  4);  and  the 
opposite  of  contaminare  was  integrant  relinquere  (Adelph.  prol.  10). 

12.  The  Tripods  of  Hephaestus,  by  Professor  Thomas  D.  Seymour, 
of  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Thetis,  on  going  to  the  home  of  Hephaestus  in  order  to  beg  him  to  make  a 
suit  of  armor  for  her  son  Achilles,  finds  the  god  making  tripods : 

idpwovrc t,  k\i<T(x6[xevov  irepl  (pvtras, 
ffirevdopra  *  rptirodas  yap  ie'ucoai  w auras  irevgev 
kardfjievai  irepl  r oixov  ivaradeos  fxeydpoio  • 

Xpvcrea  Se  <r <j>  vnb  kvkAol  etraarcp  irvOpLevi  drjicev, 

6(ppa  oi  avTop.aTOL  deiop  dvaalar  aywva 

yd’  avris  irpbs  ba>p.a  veolaTo,  Qavpa  Ideadai.  —  Horn.  2  372— 377- 

What  were  these  tripods?  A  tripod  may  be  a  three-foot  measure,  a  three- 
legged  animal,  a  three-legged  kettle,  a  three-legged  stand  to  place  over  the  fire 
(a  trivet),  or  a  table  (“in  late  Greek  ”),  according  to  our  lexicons.  Our  Homeric 
dictionaries  do  not  give  us  much  satisfaction  with  regard  to  this  passage.  Ebel- 
ing’s  Lexicon  Homericum  says :  “  tripus ,  cortina.  .  .  .  Artificiosum  tripodum 
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genus  Vulcanus  pro  supellectile  fabricabatur.”  Seiler-Capelle  and  Autenrieth 
also  intimate  that  the  tripods  in  the  passage  before  us  were  designed  simply  as 
ornaments  for  the  room  or  as  wine-mixers.  But  the  gods  did  not  need  twenty 
KprjTripes, —  nowhere  else  called  rp'nrodes.  And  if  the  tripods  were  simply  for 
decoration,  what  was  their  shape?  Were  they  kettles ,  and  kettles  on  castors? 
Who  ever  saw  kettles  on  wheels?  The  kettle  was  not  so  familiar  to  the  Homeric 
Greek  as  to  us.  Plato  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  old  heroes  did  not  take 
the  trouble  to  carry  kettles  with  them  on  their  expeditions,  but  always  roasted 
their  meat.  They  boiled  no  vegetables  in  camp.  The  Homeric  kettle  seems  to 
have  been  used  solely  in  heating  water  for  the  bath.  From  this  use,  the  tripod 
was  not  likely  to  be  developed  at  once  into  an  ornamental  object  of  which  the 
gods  would  want  a  score. 

Commentators  on  Homer  have  overlooked  a  passage  in  Xenophon’s  Anabasis, 
vii.  3.  21.  In  Thrace,  at  the  court  of  Seuthes,  the  old  customs  are  retained:  The 
guests  sit  around  in  a  circle;  tables  are  brought  in  for  them, —  tables  which  are 
once  called  rp'nrodes  and  then  Tpaire^ai.  Blumner  has  lately  called  attention  to 
three-legged  tables  on  works  of  art  in  connection  with  a  passage  in  Athenaeus, 
49  A  f. 

An  examination  of  Homeric  customs  and  of  the  use  of  rpiirovs  in  the  sense  of 
table  makes  probable  the  view  that  Hephaestus,  at  the  moment  in  question,  was 
busily  engaged  in  constructing  small  tables  or  stands  which  could  be  used  in  the 
hall  of  the  gods  at  great  feasts,  —  borrowed  for  the  occasion,  as  a  lady  of  to-day 
may  borrow  teaspoons  or  hire  chairs. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Professor  F.  D.  Allen  and  Dr.  Morgan, 
and  in  reply  by  Professor  Seymour. 

13.  Date  of  the  Episode  of  Cylon  in  Athenian  History,1  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  John  H.  Wright,  of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  writer  aimed  to  show  that  the  date  of  the  attempt  of  Cylon  to  make  him¬ 
self  tyrant  of  Athens  was  nearer  640  b.c.,  when  Cylon  had  won  a  victory  in  the 
SlavAos  at  Olympia,  than  612  B.C.,  the  usually  accepted  date;  in  any  case  that  it 
preceded  the  archonship  of  Draco.  His  arguments  were  drawn  from  the  language 
of  Herodotus  (v.  71),  Thucydides  (i.  126),  and  the  other  sources;  from  considera¬ 
tions  of  the  probable  age  at  the  time  of  the  movement  of  Megacles,  named  in 
some  of  the  authorities  as  prominent  in  the  suppression  of  the  movement,  and 
from  the  date  of  Cylon’s  father-in-law,  Theagenes,  tyrant  of  Megara.  It  was 
claimed  that  the  adoption  of  the  earlier  date  lent  unexpected  coherence  and 
significance  to  certain  phenomena  in  early  Athenian  history,  the  episode  thus 
being  one  of  the  important  steps  in  the  social  and  political  development  of 
Athens,  and  not  an  unrelated  event. 

On  motion,  the  Chair  appointed  as  a  Committee  to  recommend 
time  and  place  for  the  next  Annual  Meeting,  Messrs.  J.  H.  Hewitt, 
C.  S.  Halsey,  S.  Hart,  and  C.  F.  P.  Bancroft. 


1  Harvard  Classical  Studies ,  Vol.  I. 
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At  5.50  p.  m.  the  Association  adjourned,  and  in  the  evening  many 
members  and  their  friends  attended  the  reception  given  at  the 
Chapter-house  of  the  Psi  Upsilon  Fraternity,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elwell. 


Amherst,  Mass.,  Thursday,  July,  1888. 
Morning  Session. 

Professor  Seymour,  Vice-President,  called  the  Association  to  order 
at  9.30  a.  m. 

14.  A  New  Word  :  Arbutus ,  by  Professor  Fisk  P.  Brewer,  of 
Grinnell,  Iowa. 

The  Ar’butus. —  Besides  the  Latin  word  arbutus  (ar'bootoos),  there  is  also  an 
English  word  arbutus  (arb'-yoo-tuss),  which  has  the  same  meaning.  It  is  the 
name  of  a  shrub  which  grows  ten  or  twelv  feet  high,  has  evergreen  foliage,  and 
bears  scarlet  berries.  It  is  also  called  the  ar'bute  or  strawberry-tree,  and  is 
known  to  botanists  as  the  Arbutus  unedo.  It  is  cultivated  as  a  garden  ornament 
in  England,  and  has  been  almost  naturalized  in  Ireland.  Its  primitiv  home  is 
on  the  north  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Latin  poets  Vergil  and  Horace 
speak  of  it,  the  latter  as  a  shelter  under  which  to  stretch  the  limbs,  viridi  membra 
sub  arbuto  Stratus.  The  present  writer  remembers  seeing  it  in  Attica,  and  pick¬ 
ing  its  berries  while  riding  by  on  horseback.  It  is  found  also  on  the  mountains 
north  of  Palestine,  according  to  the  letter  of  Dr.  Geo.  E.  Post  in  the  New  York 
Evangelist  of  May  18,  1888.  The  plant  is  not  found  at  all  in  America,  and  is 
rarely  spoken  of  here  except  as  one  meets  the  name  in  reading  Latin  writers  or 
descriptions  of  foren  lands.  It  has  but  little  prominence  in  literature.  It  is 
accented  in  American  scools  and  by  American  scolars  just  as  by  the  English. 
And  yet,  curiously  enuf,  our  two  great  American  dictionaries,  Worcester  in  i860 
and  Webster  in  1864,  while  giving  the  uzual  definition  of  the  word,  accent  it  on 
the  second  syllable. 

The  New  Word.  —  This  identical  mistake  made  by  two  eminent  lexicografers 
was  due  to  the  influence  of  an  unobserved  growth  in  the  language,  a  word  not 
clearly  recognized,  a  sort  of  undiscovered  planet  in  the  lexical  system.  The 
Trailing  Arbfltus,  a  very  different  plant  from  the  European  arbutus,  receives 
subordinate  notice  by  Worcester  under  the  word  Trailing  and  by  Webster  under 
Mayflower.  Neither  dictionary  marks  its  peculiar  accent.  The  plant  the  Epigcea 
repens  is  found  only  in  America.  Here  only  is  its  name  herd  in  colloquial  use, 
and  to  this  continent  its  history  belongs.  It  is  an  erly  flower,  with  blossoms  of 
pinkish  white  that  sumtimes  open  in  the  neighborhood  of  yet  unmelted  snows. 

According  to  tradition,  it  was  the  first  flower  that  greeted  the  Pilgrims  at 
Plymouth  in  1621  after  their  first  fearful  winter.  Whittier  commemorates  that 
welcum  by  “The  first  sweet  smiles  of  May,”  and  tels  how 
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“  the  blossoms  peer 

Above  the  brown  leaves,  dry  and  dead.” 

“  Oh  !  sacred  flowers  of  faith  and  hope, 

As  sweetly  now  as  then, 

Ye  bloom  on  many  a  birchen  slope, 

In  many  a  pine-dark  glen.” 

Botanical  History.  —  The  plant  was  figured  in  Plukenet’s  Almagestum  in  1696 
(as  Prof.  D.  C.  Eaton  of  Yale  College  informs  me).  It  was  named  as  Pyrolce 
affinis,  related  to  the  Pyrola.  Gronovius  in  Flora  Virgin.  (1739)  describes  it  in 
Latin  as  an  arbutus ,  altho  planta  esthumillima  nunquam  a  terra  assurgens.  In 
calling  it  an  arbutus  he  is  not  confounding  one  plant  with  another,  but  simply 
recognizing  a  structural  resemblance  which  is  not  visible  to  an  unscientific  eye. 
Linnaeus  gave  it  its  generic  name  of  Epigcea  in  1751. 

In  1806,  Shecut  in  his  Flora  Carolin.  speaks  of  it  as  Trailing  Arbutus.  Other 
botanists  followed  his  example,  as  Amos  Eaton,  1817;  Deweg,  1829;  Wood,  1846. 
None  of  these  mark  the  accent.  No  dout  Shecut  or  the  botanist,  whoever  it  was, 
that  first  coind  the  compound  name  called  it,  and  ment  to  hav  it  called,  trailing 
arbutus.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  testimony,  but  of  conjecture.  At  the  present 
time,  however,  the  pronunciation  arbutus  prevails  among  the  common  people 
from  Maine  to  Carolina.  No  other  uzage  is  known,  except  among  a  few  purists 
in  these  later  years,  and  no  other  is  recalled  by  witnesses  whose  memory  goes 
back  more  than  fifty  years. 

A  Conjecture.  —  When  was  the  accent  alterd,  and  by  whom?  In  the  absence 
of  records,  I  offer  the  following  conjecture :  Before  the  name  of  trailing  arbutus 
became  a  part  of  the  spoken  language  it  was  uzed  for  a  while  merely  as  a  book- 
word,  copied  from  one  author  by  another.  Then  the  persons  who  first  tried  to 
pronounce  it  from  books,  not  being  familiar  with  the  European  arbutus,  and 
knowing  no  other  English  word  of  like  ending,  were  influenced  by  memories  of 
the  Latin  Grammar  to  accent  the  novel  name  like  the  participles  acutus,  minutus , 
solutus,  tributus. 

I71  American  Literature.  —  In  recent  American  literature  the  trailing  arbutus 
is  often  mentioned  as  a  sweet  harbinger  of  spring.  The  poets  usually  employ  the 
simple  form  arbutus,  and  show  by  their  verse  that  they  hav  the  same  accent  as 
the  common  people.  All  the  examples  I  hav  ar  of  very  recent  years.  In  Long¬ 
fellow  I  do  not  find  the  word,  but  he  has  arbute  in  this  sense  with  the  accent  on 
the  second  syllable.  In  his  lines  “To  a  Child,”  1846,  he  tels  how  an  Indian 
peasant  made  a  discovery  of  silver,  when  he, 

“  In  falling,  clutched  the  frail  arbute, 

The  fibres  of  whose  shallow  root, 

Uplifted  from  the  soil,  betrayed 
The  silver  veins  beneath  it  laid.” 

The  first  line  of  this  passage  is  cited  in  Murray’s  Dictionary,  but  erroneously,  as 
an  example  of  arbute. 

Conclusion.  —  The  evidence,  then,  proves  that  arbdtus  or  trailing  arbdtus  is 
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the  name  of  our  American  herald  of  spring.  Its  accent  has  the  authority  of 
general  uzage.  There  is  no  higher  authority  for  the  accent  of  the  original  Latin 
word  itself.  The  two  words  differ  from  each  other  in  sound  no  more  than  the 
pair  minute  and  mi nute.  The  temporary  confusion  into  which  the  dictionaries 
hav  falin  wil  be  relievd  by  inserting  in  them  such  a  section  as  this : 

Ar-bu'-tus,  n.  The  name  of  an  American  wild-flower,  the  Epigeea  repens ,  prized 
as  a  harbinger  of  spring;  called  also  trailing  arbutus  and  Mayflower. 

P.S.  —  There  is  evidence  that  the  accent  arbdtus  prevails  in  England  also  in 
speaking  of  the  strawberry-tree.  A  correspondent  from  Street,  Somerset,  en¬ 
closes,  Jan.  10,  1889,  a  fresh-pickt  specimen  with  flower  and  ripe  fruit  on  the 
same  spray,  and  writes :  “  The  Ar^wtus  is  common  here.  No  one  that  I  enquire 
of  has  heard  the  pronunciation  arbutus  by  any  one  of  any  account.” 

Remarks  were  made  upon  the  subject  by  Professors  T.  D.  Seymour, 
F.  D.  Allen,  and  B.  Perrin,  and  Messrs.  W.  I.  Fletcher  and  M.  H. 
Morgan. 

15.  Impersonal  Verbs,  by  Julius  Goebel,  Ph.  D.,  late  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  question  concerning  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  so-called  impersonals 
interests  alike  the  philosopher  and  the  philologian :  these  expressions  seem  to 
present  an  exception  to  the  law  of  logic,  which  requires  each  judgment  to  consist 
of  two  members,  and  to  the  syntactical  rule  that  each  sentence  should  consist  of 
subject  and  predicate.  The  writer  discussed  the  several  theories  upon  the  subject: 
(1)  that  of  the  defenders  of  the  notion  that  a  subject  is  contained  in  the  imper¬ 
sonals  (Ueberweg,  Lotze,  Prantl,  Bergmann,  and  Wundt) ;  (2)  that  of  those  who 
hold  that  there  is  no  subject  contained  in  the  impersonals,  some  of  whom  go  so 
far  as  to  require  a  revision  of  the  laws  of  logic  concerning  the  nature  of  a  Judg¬ 
ment  (Herbart,  Trendelenburg,  Miklosich,  Marty,  Heyse,  Grimm,  Benfey) ;  (3) 
that  of  Paul  and  others,  who  hold  an  intermediate  position,  making  a  distinction 
between  the  psychological  and  the  logical  subjects  of  a  sentence.  The  writer 
aimed  to  supplement  Sigwart’s  discussion,  made  from  the  point  of  view  of  logic, 
by  considerations  drawn  from  linguistics,  and  maintained  that  all  impersonal  con¬ 
structions  involve  the  same  subject  which  meets  all  cases,  though  not  expressed. 
Many  illustrations,  drawn  especially  from  the  German,  were  presented. 

16.  The  Authorship  of  Lucian’s  Cynicus,  by  Josiah  Bridge,  Ph.  D., 
of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  aim  of  this  paper  was  to  show,  first,  that  Fritzsche’s  statement 1  that  the 
same  man  could  not  have  written  the  Fugitivi  and  the  Cynicus  is  incorrect; 
secondly,  that  Lucian  did  write  the  Cynicus. 


1  Edit.  II.  2,  p.  235. 
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True  Cynicism  was  to  Lucian  the  highest  type  of  Philosophy  (v.  the  Demonax, 
and  cf.  Trajectus  7  with  Fug.  5).  The  mass  of  Cynics  of  Lucian’s  day  were 
to  him  false  Cynics.  The  same  man  could  attack  these,  as  in  the  Fugitivi,  and 
defend  Cynicism,  as  in  the  Cynicus.  As  far  as  concerns  the  argument,  Lucian 
might  have  written  the  Cynicus. 

But  the  language  of  the  Cynicus  is  not  Lucian’s.  Du  Soul  contends  that 
almost  the  opening  words,  Kopy\v  *x€Ll/>  could  not  have  been  written  by  Lucian, 
since  Cynics  in  his  day  were  ev  XPV  Kenappevoi.  But  in  every  passage  where 
Cynics’  hair  is  expressly  mentioned  the  hair  is  long.  The  one  exception  (Fug. 
27)  is  only  an  apparent  exception;  there  Cantharus,  a  Cynic,  is  spoken  of  as  ev 
Xpv  Kovpiav.  But  Cantharus  in  Thrace  is  said  to  have  turned  Stoic  (Fug.  31), 
and  Stoics  unquestionably  were  ev  XPV  KeKa.pp.evoi  (Hermot.  18,  Bis  acc.  20). 

A  striking  variance  from  Lucian’s  style  is  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  first 
word  in  a  clause  (cf.  cc.  5,  8,  16),  leading  to  the  inference  that  if  Lucian  really 
wrote  the  Cynicus  he  was  imitating  some  one  in  this.  Dio  Chrysostom  bears 
marked  resemblance  to  our  Cynic,  both  in  manner  of  life  and  in  style,  to  such 
an  extent  that  some  of  the  Cynic’s  expressions  may  easily  have  been  based  on 
passages  in  Dio’s  orations  (cf.  especially  Or.  72  with  the  Cynicus).  It  was  main¬ 
tained  that  Lucian  wrote  the  Cynicus  to  show  that  what  he  had  hitherto  been 
attacking  in  the  Cynics  was  not  their  dress  nor  their  life  of  self-denial;  and  that 
here  as  elsewhere  airovdoyeXoios  he  uses  the  famous  Dio  for  his  mouthpiece. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Professors  F.  D.  Allen  and  J.  H.  Wright. 

Professor  Francis  A.  March,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Reform  of  English  Spelling,  reported  that  no  action  had  been  taken 
by  the  Committee  since  the  last  report.  There  has  been  some 
correspondence  in  regard  to  the  publication  of  a  manual  dictionary 
using  the  amended  spellings. 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  Committee  appointed  in  1875 
was  continued  for  another  year.  It  now  consists  of  Messrs.  March 
(chairman),  W.  F.  Allen,  Child,  Lounsbury,  Price,  Trumbull,  and 
Whitney. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  to  nominate  Officers  was  presented, 
and  adopted.  In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  officers  of  the 
Association  for  1888-89:  — 

President ,  Professor  Thomas  D.  Seymour,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Vice-Presidents,  Professor  Charles  R.  Lanman,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 

Mass.,  and  Professor  Bernadotte  Perrin,  Adelbert  College,  Cleveland,  O. 
Secretary ,  Professor  John  H.  Wright,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Treasurer,  Professor  John  H.  Wright. 
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Additional  members  of  the  Executive  Committee , — 

Professor  Martin  L.  D’Ooge,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Professor  Basil  L.  Gildersleeve,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Professor  Francis  A.  March,  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa. 

Dr.  Julius  Sachs,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Professor  William  D.  Whitney,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  propose  time  and  place  for  the  next 
meeting  recommended  that  the  Twenty-first  Annual  Session  be  held 
on  the  second  Tuesday  of  July,  1889,  either  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  or 
at  Easton,  Pa.,  as  might  be  hereafter  determined  by  the  Executive 
Committee. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  adopted. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  to  audit  the  Treasurer’s  accounts 
was  presented,  to  the  effect  that  the  accounts  had  been  examined 
and  found  correct. 

On  motion  of  Professor  W.  C.  Poland,  a  resolution  was  adopted 
as  follows  :  — 

The  American  Philological  Association  desires  to  express  its  hearty  thanks  to 
the  President  and  Faculty  of  Amherst  College,  for  the  use  of  the  halls  of  the 
College  for  the  meetings  of  the  Association,  and  for  the  invitation  to  visit  the 
buildings  of  the  College;  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  H.  Elwell  for  the  kind  reception 
given  to  the  members  in  the  chapter-house  of  the  Psi  Upsilon  Society;  and  to 
Professor  W.  L.  Montague  and  his  associate  teachers  for  the  invitation  to  attend 
the  lectures  and  other  exercises  of  the  Summer  School  of  Languages. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Professor  Fisk  B.  Brewer,  of  Grinnell,  Iowa, 
in  which  the  suggestion  was  made  that  the  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  should  prepare  lists  of  new  words,  or  of  old  words  with  new 
meanings,  in  use  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  proposition  was  discussed  by  Professors  F.  A.  March,  F.  D. 
Allen,  I.  H.  Hall,  and  Dr.  M.  H.  Morgan.  It  was  then  referred  to 
the  Executive  Committee. 

17.  Lex  Curiata  de  Imperio,  by  Professor  W.  F.  Allen,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. ;  read  by  Professor  J.  M.  Paton,  Middle- 
bury  College,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

Mommsen,  in  his  Romisches  Staatsrecht  (i.  50),  takes  the  ground  that  the  lex 
curiata  de  imperio  did  not  confer  a  grant  of  power,  but  was  of  the  nature  of  an 
obligatory  act,  binding  the  citizens  to  the  recognition  of  an  authority  already 
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possessed  by  the  magistrate.  This  view  he  supports  both  on  general  grounds, 
because  it  is  not  conceivable  that  the  State  should  ever  be  left  without  some  person 
competent  to  command  its  armies,  and  by  the  evidence  of  individual  cases.  As 
regards  the  first  consideration,  it  is  certain  that  the  safety  of  the  State  would  out¬ 
weigh  all  technical  limitations  of  power;  and  that  some  practical  method  would 
be  found  to  meet  the  emergency,  just  as  in  the  case  of  a  provincial  army  suddenly 
left  without  a  commander,  or  the  special  authority  vested  in  the  consuls  by  the 
Senate,  through  the  formula  videant  consules ,  etc.  It  may  be  doubted,  however, 
whether  this  irregular  exercise  of  the  imperium  was  ever  extended  to  the  act  of 
holding  the  comitia  centuriata ,  which  was  an  essential  part  of  the  constitutional 
machinery. 

The  only  examples  of  importance  adduced  by  Mommsen,  are  three  in  number. 
First,  the  consul  Flaminius,  B.C.  217,  who  entered  upon  his  office  at  Ariminum, 
and  of  course  could  not  have  carried  this  law  in  person.  Mommsen  had  himself 
held  previously  that  the  law  could  have  been  carried  for  him  by  his  colleague,  and 
this  seems  the  most  reasonable  explanation  of  the  case.  Secondly,  the  consuls  of 
B.C.  49,  who  found  themselves  at  Thessalonica  at  the  close  of  the  year,  with  all 
the  machinery  of  government,  but  without  the  formal  possession  of  the  ujiperuim, 
which  they  had  neglected  to  procure;  they  therefore  were  unable  to  have  new 
consuls  elected,  but  continued  to  exercise  command,  as  proconsuls.  This,  of 
course,  was  no  more  irregular  than  their  exercise  of  consular  command  the 
year  before;  but  it  seems  to  prove  that  the  consular  comitia  could  not  be  held 
without  the  formal  possession  of  the  imperium.  The  third  case  is  that  of  Appius 
Claudius,  consul  B.C.  54,  who  declared  that  he  would  go  to  his  province,  although 
he  had  not  procured  this  law  —  that  the  law  was  opus ,  but  was  not  necesse. 
Mommsen  takes  this  declaration  of  Claudius  as  a  correct  expression  of  law :  it 
seems  to  me  rather  to  be  a  technical  quibble  devised  to  give  color  to  an  illegal  act. 

To  pass  from  theoretical  considerations  and  particular  instances,  to  legal  state¬ 
ments:  we  have  the  strongest  and  most  positive  assertions  of  Livy  (v.  52.  15), 
Cicero  (leg.  agr.  ii.  11  and  12),  and  Dio  Cassius  (39.  19),  to  the  effect  that  the 
military  authority  could  not  be  legally  exercised  without  the  passage  of  this  law. 
It  is  also  explicitly  stated  (leg.  agr.  ii.  11.  26)  that  the  object  of  the  law  was  to 
enable  the  people  to  pass  a  second  judgment  upon  the  magistrates  whom  they  had 
elected,  from  which  it  follows  that  without  it  their  power  would  be  incomplete. 

18.  On  the  Identity  of  Words  and  the  misapplication  of  the  term 
“Cognate  ”  to  words  that  are  identical,  by  Professor  Lemuel  S.  Potwin, 
Adelbert  College,  Cleveland,  O. ;  read  by  Professor  T.  D.  Seymour. 

Philology  has  much  to  do  with  the  parentage  and  relationship  of  words.  But 
this  involves  the  question  of  identity.  I  open  Skeat’s  Dictionary  at  the  word 
“  man.”  Of  the  eight  words,  under  this,  marked  as  “  cognate,”  four  appear  to 
be  the  same  word  —  “man.”  Shall  the  same  sound,  with  the  same  meaning,  be 
called  a  different  word  because  uttered  and  written  by  a  Swede  or  a  Hollander, 
instead  of  an  Englishman?  If  not,  shall  we  allow  such  variety  in  identity  as  to 
include  all  the  eight  “  cognates,”  and  say  that  the  English  man ,  the  Latin  mas , 
the  Gothic  manna,  and  the  Sanskrit  manu  are  one  word? 
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In  the  strictest  sense,  every  spoken  word  perishes  in  the  utterance,  and  no  two 
are  the  same.  But  common  sense  recognizes  repeated  and  transmitted  words  as 
identical.  The  identity  of  words  is  like  that  of  coins.  You  may  identify  a 
particular  coin  in  order  to  determine  ownership,  but  there  is  a  broader  identity 
that  covers  all  the  issues  of  one  denomination.  So  you  may  identify  a  particular 
word,  spoken  at  a  certain  time,  in  order  to  fix  responsibility;  but  there  is  a 
broader  identity  that  comprehends  all  the  repetitions  of  a  word,  with  all  their 
variations,  from  its  first  utterance  to  the  end  of  speech. 

What  are  the  tests  of  this  identity  of  words?  Of  course,  all  special  tests  are 
subject  to  the  general  principles  that  establish  the  division  of  languages  into 
families;  and  the  following  remarks  have  particular  reference  to  the  Indo- 
European  family.  Subject  to  this  condition,  then,  it  should  seem  that  the  most 
complete  proof  of  identity  would  be  sameness  both  of  sound  and  meaning , —  it 
being  understood  that  the  history  of  the  word  endorses  the  sameness  of  meaning. 
But  this  principle  is  violated  in  every  Dictionary  that  gives  lists  of  “  cognate  ” 
words  from  foreign  languages.  Are  words  that  are  identical  in  form  and  meaning 
to  be  pronounced  kindred,  simply  because  they  are  spoken  in  different  countries? 
If  so,  why  not  words  of  different  generations  in  the  same  country?  Are  the 
similar  words  of  various  nations  analogues  merely,  like  their  flora  and  fauna? 
Unless  we  abandon  the  idea  of  the  historical  unity  of  language-families,  we  must 
believe  that  these  so-called  cognates  are  transmitted  by  voluntary  imitation,  what¬ 
ever  lines  of  race  or  language  they  may  cross.  So  long  as  they  are  plainly  recog¬ 
nizable  as  the  same  in  sound  and  meaning,  their  identity,  in  the  ear  of  philology, 
ought  not  to  be  disputed. 

(2)  A  second  point  in  regard  to  tests  of  identity  is  that  considerable  varia¬ 
tion  in  sound,  or  form,  is  compatible  with  identity.  Illustrations :  (a)  Varieties 
of  pronunciation  in  the  same  people  at  the  same  time,  arising  from  differences  of 
ear,  vocal  power,  age,  cultivation,  etc.  The  word  is  identified  whenever  it  is 
sufficiently  expressed  to  be  understood. 

( [b )  Borrowed  words  more  or  less  changed  in  passing  into  a  new  language. 
If  the  Latin  aer  is  the  same  word  as  the  Greek  ai]p,  why  is  not  the  English  air 
the  same  also?  Words  in  the  same  language  change  greatly  without  losing  their 
identity.  So  may  borrowed  words.  If  surgeon  is  the  same  words  as  chirurgeon , 
why  is  not  voyage  the  same  as  viaticum  ?  (c)  Words  not  borrowed,  unless  it 

be  in  prehistoric  times,  but  whose  form  and  meaning  indicate  transmission  from 
a  single  source.  Here  belong  all  those  words  whose  variations  are  recognized  by 
Grimm’s  Law. 

(3)  A  third  point  is  that  considerable  variation  in  meaning  is  compatible  with 
identity.  The  Oxford  Dictionary  gives  sixteen  meanings  of  the  word  “  board.” 
Webster  gives  twenty-one  to  “line.”  No  one  questions  the  identity  of  these 
words.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  lay  down  perfectly  definite  rules  for  the  development 
of  meaning.  Since  the  days  of  lucus  a  non  lucendo ,  there  has  been  great  prog¬ 
ress  towards  settled  principles,  but  no  rules  can  hedge  the  path  of  mental 
association  closely  enough  to  touch  its  every  word. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  principles  leave  ample  room  for  the  modification  that 
a  word  may  suffer  from  belonging  to  different  nations  and  languages.  It  need 
not  lose  its  identity  in  the  mouth  of  new  or  strange  speakers.  We  cannot  admit, 
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therefore,  as  an  additional  test,  that  identical  words  must  belong  to  the  same 
language. 

Identity  and  derivation  are  mutually  exclusive.  If  a  word  is  derived  from 
another,  it  is  not  the  same  as  that  other.  Derivation  creates  new  words.  Identity 
declares  that  a  word  is  not  new.  What  is  a  new  word?  and  how  can  derivation 
be  distinguished  from  inflection?  Is  amator  a  distinct  word  from  amare ,  but 
amas ,  amaverunt  and  the  rest  all  one  with  amare?  The  legitimacy  of  a  derived 
word  is  established  by  its  equality  with  acknowledged  pre-existing  words.  Amator 
is  a  new  noun,  if  it  can  be  shown  to  have  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
old  stock  of  accepted  nouns.  And  this  is  shown  by  its  possession  of  inflections. 
Amator  becomes  a  source  of  relational  forms;  amas  does  not,  but  simply  remains 
itself  one  of  these  forms.  Identity  has  no  quarrel  with  derivation  in  its  business  of 
creating  new  words.  It  does  not  claim  that  all  words  having  a  common  root  are 
identical.  It  follows  the  new-created  words  through  all  their  change  of  sound 
and  meaning,  through  all  their  periods  of  time,  and  their  places  of  utterances,  and 
marks  them  as  the  same. 

Further,  derivation  takes  effect  within  the  limits  of  a  single  language.  It 
may  be  accomplished  by  formatives  that  are  borrowed,  as  well  as  native,  but  the 
process  itself  is  native.  There  are  no  formatives  that  merely  make  words  the 
members  of  another  language.  Derivation  belongs  to  the  home-department  of  a 
language,  but  identity  is  both  an  internal  and  inter-lingual  fact.  This  domestic 
character  of  derivation  lends  an  inference  for  prehistoric  language  that  bears 
upon  the  question  of  identity.  Skeat’s  Dictionary,  under  the  word  “foot,”  gives 
nine  cognate  words,  in  as  many  languages,  and  all  are  said  to  be  derived  from 
the  root  pad,  to  go.  No  doubt  they  are  so  derived,  ultimately,  but  not  separately. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  derivation  took  place  in  the  parent  language,  or  in 
some  other  single  language,  and  that  the  new  word  was  transmitted,  with  varia¬ 
tions,  throughout  the  whole  family. 

This  question  of  identity  brings  up  the  distinction  between  “roots”  and 
“  words.”  In  much  of  the  language  used  about  roots,  it  seems  to  be  implied  that 
a  root  is  a  sort  of  latent  material  for  words,  with  no  independent  life  of  its  own. 
When  we  claim  identity  for  the  words  of  different  languages,  we  are  met  by  “  Oh, 
yes,  they  have  the  same  root ,  but  the  words  are  different.”  A  root  is  originally  a 
word.  Else  it  would  never  be  the  root  of  anything.  A  word  descends  to  the 
place  of  a  mere  root  when  it  has  lost  its  independence  through  derivation,  includ¬ 
ing  composition.  Thus,  though  stare  is  the  same  word  as  stand,  it  is  a  root  only 
of  the  word  constitution.  Unless  we  are  prepared  to  maintain  that  the  least 
variety  in  pronunciation  or  inflection,  in  the  transmission  of  words,  destroys  their 
identity,  then  the  Greek  nod  and  the  Latin  ped  are  the  same  word; — not  the 
same  to  a  proof-reader,  but  the  same  to  a  philologist.  If  they  are  not,  then  the 
Old  English  cu,  and  the  Yankee  caow,  and  the  proper  cow  are  not  the  same  word. 
They  are  but  cognate,  and  have  the  same  root. 

The  foregoing  discussion  ought  to  give  some  light  on  the  proper  use  of  the 
term  “  cognate  ”  or  “  kindred.”  Its  application  to  identical  words  in  different 
languages  arose,  probably,  from  its  use  in  designating  peoples  and  nations. 
These  are  kindred  by  birth.  Languages,  too,  may  be  called  kindred,  if  they  are 
of  common  origin,  as  shown  by  their  structure,  whether  spoken  by  kindred  or 
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not.  It  is  very  natural  to  call  identical  words  “  kindred  ”  merely  because  they 
are  spoken  by  kindred  peoples,  but  the  usage  is  without  foundation  in  reason. 
As  well  say  that  the  coins  that  pass  current  among  kindred  nations  are  themselves 
cognate. 

There  is,  however,  a  legitimate  use  of  the  term  as  applied  to  words  derived , 
instead  of  words  transmitted.  Thus  all  the  numerous  words  derived  from  the 
root  sta  are  cognate,  but  not  the  various  forms  representing  the  root  itself.  These 
are  identical.  These  are  the  parent;  the  cognates  are  the  offspring;  and  one 
may,  if  he  can,  mark  the  different  degrees  of  relationship  with  the  accuracy  of 
the  old  Roman  law,  by  counting  the  steps  up  to,  and  down  from,  the  common 
ancestor. 

Remarks  were  made  upon  the  paper  by  Professor  F.  A.  March 
and  Dr.  George  M.  Richardson. 

The  following  papers,  in  the  absence  of  the  writers,  were  read  by 
title  :  — 

19.  The  Locality  of  the  Saltus  Teutoburgiensis,  by  Professor  W. 
F.  Allen,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

The  locality  of  the  Saltus  Teutoburgiensis ,  in  which  the  Roman  army  under 
Varus  sustained  a  crushing  defeat,  a.d.  9,  has  been  recently  discussed  by  Momm¬ 
sen  (Die  Oertlichkeit  der  Varusschlacht ,  1885)  and  Knoke  (Die  Kriegsziige  des 
Germanicus ,  1887).  Mommsen  places  it  at  Barenau,  north  of  Osnaburg,  chiefly 
on  the  ground  of  a  large  number  of  coins  found  in  that  neighborhood;  Knoke 
places  it,  for  strategic  reasons,  at  Iburg,  south  of  Osnaburg.  The  old  theory,  that 
it  was  at  Detmold,  where  a  monument  has  been  erected  in  honor  of  Arminius, 
has  now  been  generally  abandoned,  and  will  be  presently  shown  to  be  impossible. 
Another  view,  especially  advocated  by  Essellen  (Das  Varianische  Schlachtfeld  im 
Kreise  Beckum,  1874),  places  it  in  the  forest  of  Havixbroclc,  in  the  district  of 
Beckum,  near  Hamm. 

A  clear  idea  of  the  country,  at  some  point  within  which  the  battle  took  place, 
is  necessary  to  the  discussion  of  the  question.  This  is  the  country  between  the 
Weser  and  Rhine,  two  rivers  which  at  this  point  run  nearly  parallel,  about  a 
hundred  English  miles  apart.  About  half  way  between  the  two  rivers,  and 
parallel  with  them,  runs  the  Ems,  a  much  shorter  stream ;  and  south  of  the  Ems, 
and  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  other  rivers,  flows  the  Lippe,  rising  in  the 
Osning  range  of  mountains  near  the  Weser,  and  emptying  into  the  Rhine  near 
Diisseldorf.  The  valley  of  this  river  affords  a  direct  route  to  the  valley  of  the 
Weser,  through  the  pass  in  the  Osning  at  Detmold.  This  valley  served,  there¬ 
fore,  as  the  natural  line  of  communication  between  the  Roman  base  of  opera¬ 
tions  upon  the  Rhine  and  the  posts  upon  the  Weser:  the  principal  station  of 
Lower  Germany,  Castra  vetera,  was  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Lippe,  while  the 
principal  Roman  fortress  in  Germany,  Aliso,  was  upon  this  river,  probably  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Ahse,  near  Hamm.  Ad  caput  Lupiae  fiuminis  (Veil.  Pat.  ii. 
105)  Tiberius  had  his  winter  quarters,  A.D.  4.  A  military  road  was  laid  out  up 
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the  valley  of  the  Lippe,  crossing  the  Osning  range  at  Detmold,  into  the  valley  of 
the  Weser. 

The  valley  of  the  Lippe  was  regularly  employed  by  Drusus  and  the  other 
earlier  commanders  for  the  purpose  of  their  military  campaigns.  Germanicus, 
however,  in  his  campaigns  of  15  and  16,  chose  another  route,  by  which  he  could 
have  the  advantage  of  water  transportation;  making  his  way  from  the  Rhine 
through  the  aestuaries  and  lagoons  of  the  Low  Countries  to  the  Ems,  and  thus 
making  the  Ems  his  basis  of  operations.  In  the  campaign  of  15  he  followed  the 
Ems  up  to  the  country  of  the  Bructeri,  near  Munster,  and  from  this  point  visited 
the  battle-ground  of  Varus  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  60).  The  following  year  he  crossed 
from  the  Ems  to  the  Weser  at  a  point  lower  down;  and  in  this  campaign, 
although  he  must  have  passed  very  near  Barenau,  he  makes  no  mention  of  the 
battle-field,  —  a  strong  argument  against  Mommsen’s  view. 

The  fact  that,  when  on  the  upper  Ems,  he  was  near  ( hand procul)  the  battle¬ 
field,  appears  to  exclude  Barenau,  and  certainly  excludes  Detmold,  but  lends  itself 
easily  to  either  Iburg  or  Beckum.  The  circumstances  of  his  visit  to  the  locality 
the  next  year  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  7)  point  decisively  to  Beckum.  Hearing  that  a  fort 
(no  doubt  Aliso)  upon  the  Lippe  was  besieged  by  the  Germans,  he  marched 
against  them  from  the  Rhine  with  six  legions.  The  enemy  slipped  away  at 
his  approach,  but  first  threw  down  the  mound  which  he  had  built  the  year 
before  in  memory  of  the  legions  of  Varus,  as  well  as  the  altar  to  Drusus :  neque 
Caesari  copiam  pugnae  opsessores  fecere ,  ad  famam  adventus  eins  dilap  si :  tumu- 
lum  tamen  nuper  Variants  legionibus  structum  et  vetere7n  aram  Druso  sitam 
disiecerant.  The  pluperfect  disiecerant  shows  that  they  did  this  before  their 
retreat,  and  that  the  altar  and  the  mound  were  near  the  fort  upon  the  Lippe. 
From  this  it  follows  with  certainty  that  the  Teutoburg  Forest  was  near  the 
Lippe :  a  conclusion  with  which  the  locality  of  Iburg,  as  well  as  of  Barenau,  is 
inconsistent,  while  Detmold  is  excluded  by  the  proximity  to  the  Ems. 

These  strategic  reasons  are  all  that  deserve  consideration  in  the  study  of  the 
question.  The  description  of  the  ground  given  by  Dio  Cassius  (56,  20)  is  vague 
at  best,  and  would  probably  apply  to  fifty  places  within  the  region  in  question. 
All  ancient  historians  are  deficient  in  the  capacity  —  an  exceedingly  rare  one  — 
of  describing  accurately  and  intelligibly  the  physical  features  of  a  battle-field  or 
any  similar  ground.  Dio  speaks,  it  is  true,  of  mountains  and  ravines  (opr j  /cat 
< papcLyyadri  /cal  avca/iiaXa) ;  and  the  country  about  Beckum  is  not  mountainous,  but 
consists  of  a  succession  of  hills  and  gullies,  well  suited  to  an  ambuscade.  The 
only  contemporary  writer  who  speaks  of  the  affair,  Velleius  Paterculus  (ii.  119), 
makes  no  mention  of  mountains  or  even  hills:  his  words  are  inclusus  silvis 
paludibus  insidiis. 

20.  Observations  on  the  Fourth  Eclogue  of  Vergil,  by  Professor 
W.  S.  Scarborough,  of  Wilberforce  University,  Wilberforce,  O. 

This  Eclogue,  unlike  the  remaining  nine,  has  little  in  common  with  the  pasto¬ 
rals  of  Theocritus,  except,  perhaps,  casual  references  to  a  few  rural  scenes.  In 
this  respect  Vergil  has  departed  from  his  master  and  has  adopted  a  style  peculiarly 
his  own,  which  in  some  respects  transcends  bucolic  limits. 
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For  glow  of  imagery  and  exaggerated  effusion  it  stands  alone.  Between  the 
human  and  the  divine,  there  is  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former.  It  is  a 
remarkable  production,  abounding  in  passages  of  striking  resemblance  to  many 
of  the  old  Messianic  prophecies.  There  is  just  enough  of  the  maze  about  it  to 
confuse  the  reader  and  make  it  doubtful  on  his  part  as  to  the  poet’s  real  design. 

The  date  of  this  poem  is  said  to  be  about  40  b.c.,  during  the  consulship  of 
Asinius  Pollio,  a  friend  of  the  poet.  To  him  also  he  was  indebted  for  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  his  property,  previously  confiscated  by  an  order  of  Augustus.  In  view  of 
this  circumstance  many  critics  have  supposed  that  Vergil  testifies  his  gratitude  to 
Pollio  by  dedicating  these  lines  to  his  unborn  son,  and  that  v.  17, 

Parcatumque  reget  pairiis  virtutibus  orbem , 

confirms  the  theory. 

The  writer  took  exception  to  this  view,  asserting  there  is  nothing  in  the  line  to 
support  it,  as  the  subject  of  reget  is  not  expressed  and  is  likewise  indefinite;  that 
the  prediction  was  not  fulfilled,  as  the  son  of  Pollio  died  in  infancy;  and  if  he 
had  lived,  it  could  not  have  been  fulfilled,  as  the  description,  taking  the  Eclogue 
as  a  whole,  was  not  only  inapplicable  to  “  the  consular  dignity  of  Pollio,”  but  to 
mortals  generally.  It  was  true  that  the  golden  age  was  earnestly  looked  for,  and 
that  the  theme  of  the  poet  was  the  age  of  peace,  and  as  a  result  exaggerated 
descriptions  and  highly  colored  expressions  followed  as  it  were  from  necessity. 
As  proof  many  passages  from  the  poets  were  cited. 

Many  of  the  theories  held  by  scholars  were  briefly  discussed,  and  the  view 
advanced  by  a  feiu  that  Vergil  wrote  under  inspiration  was  objected  to.  The 
writer  held  that  Vergil  probably  had  some  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  as 
the  Jews  were  quite  widely  spread  over  the  Roman  Empire  about  this  time,  and 
the  Old  Testament  Scripture  had  become  largely  known  to  Gentile  as  well  as  Jew. 
There  seems  to  have  been  a  general  belief  that  a  Messiah  would  come  into  the 
world,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  poet  may  have  shared  this  belief. 

The  ground  of  this  statement  was  based  mainly  upon  the  resemblances  existing 
between  passages  in  the  Eclogue  and  the  language  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  espe¬ 
cially  the  eleventh  chapter  of  his  prophecies.  Other  Scripture  was  also  cited  and 
compared  with  the  more  striking  parts  of  the  Eclogue  (notably  Gen.  iii.  15;  Eccl. 
iv.  24,  etc.). 

The  writer  held  that  neither  coincidences  nor  the  images  employed  by  Hesiod 
and  the  poets  generally  descriptive  of  the  golden  age  could  be  regarded  as  sufficient 
to  explain  these  marvellous  passages.  There  seems  to  be  an  intentional  obscurity, 
which  makes  the  meaning  of  the  poet  difficult  to  understand  and  renders  a  clear 
exposition  impossible.  If  we  accept  in  explanation  Vergil’s  acquaintance  with 
the  Sibylline  books  of  Alexandrian  manufacture,  then  we  must  conclude  that 
those  books  reflected  Jewish  ideas  largely. 

The  writer  also  held  the  theory  “  that  reference  is  made  to  the  expected  offspring 
of  Octavianus  and  Scribonia  ”  to  be  untenable;  likewise,  “ that  the  child  referred 
to  was  the  son  of  Antony  and  Octavia  ”  to  be  without  support.  In  the  first  place, 
the  child  of  Octavianus  and  Scribonia  was  the  wicked  and  disreputable  Julia;  in 
the  second  place,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  Vergil  wTould  make  the  child  of  a 
subordinate  person  the  redeemer  of  the  Roman  world.  Then,  too,  Antony  was 
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the  rival  of  Augustus,  and  one  whom  Vergil  would  hardly  have  complimented  in 
this  way  at  the  expense  of  his  friend  and  patron. 

If  any  compliment  at  all  was  intended  in  this  poem,  the  writer  suggested  the 
preferable  one  among  various  views,  the  name  of  Marcellus,  the  son  of  Octavia 
by  her  former  husband  of  the  same  name  (Aen.  vi.  861  sqq.).  He  was  born 
during  the  consulship  of  Pollio,  was  adopted  by  Augustus,  and  was  intended  by 
him  to  be  his  successor.  Vergil  pays  him  a  glowing  tribute  in  the  sixth  book  of 
the  Aeneid. 


Adjourned. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF  THE 

AMERICAN  PHILOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 


Article  I. — Name  and  Object. 

1.  This  Society  shall  be  known  as  “The  American  Philological  Associa¬ 
tion.” 

2.  Its  object  shall  be  the  advancement  and  diffusion  of  philological  knowl¬ 
edge. 

Article  II.  —  Officers. 

1.  The  officers  shall  be  a  President,  two  Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary  and 
Curator,  and  a  Treasurer. 

2.  There  shall  be  an  Executive  Committee  of  ten,  composed  of  the  above 
officers  and  five  other  members  of  the  Association. 

3.  All  the  above  officers  shall  be  elected  at  the  last  session  of  each  annual 
meeting. 

Article  III.  —  Meetings. 

1.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  or  at  such  other  place  as  at  a  preceding  annual  meeting  shall  be  deter¬ 
mined  upon. 

2.  At  the  annual  meeting,  the  Executive  Committee  shall  present  an  annual 
report  of  the  progress  of  the  Association. 

3.  The  general  arrangements  of  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting  shall 
be  directed  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

4.  Special  meetings  may  be  held  at  the  call  of  the  Executive  Committee,  when 
and  where  they  may  decide. 
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Article  IV.  —  Members. 

1.  Any  lover  of  philological  studies  may  become  a  member  of  the  Association 
by  a  vote  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  payment  of  five  dollars  as  initiation 
fee,  which  initiation  fee  shall  be  considered  the  first  regular  annual  fee. 

2.  There  shall  be  an  annual  fee  of  three  dollars  from  each  member,  failure  in 
payment  of  which  for  two  years  shall  ipso  facto  cause  the  membership  to  cease. 

3.  Any  person  may  become  a  life  member  of  the  Association  by  the  payment 
of  fifty  dollars  to  its  treasury,  and  by  vote  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Article  V.  —  Sundries. 

1.  All  papers  intended  to  be  read  before  the  Association  must  be  submitted 
to  the  Executive  Committee  before  reading,  and  their  decision  regarding  such 

.  papers  shall  be  final. 

2.  Publications  of  the  Association,  of  whatever  kind,  shall  be  made  only  under 
the  authorization  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Article  VI.  —  Amendments. 

Amendments  to  this  Constitution  may  be  made  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
those  present  at  any  regular  meeting  subsequent  to  that  in  which  they  have  been 
proposed. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 


The  annually  published  “  Proceedings  ”  of  the  American  Philo¬ 
logical  Association  contain  an  account  of  the  doings  at  the  annual 
meeting,  brief  abstracts  of  the  papers  read,  reports  upon  the  progress 
of  the  Association,  and  lists  of  its  officers  and  members. 

The  annually  published  “Transactions”  give  the  full  text  of  such 
articles  as  the  Executive  Committee  decides  to  publish.  The  Pro¬ 
ceedings  are  bound  with  them  as  an  Appendix. 

The  following  tables  show  the  authors  and  contents  of  the  first 
eighteen  volumes  of  Transactions  :  — 

1869-1870.— Volume  I. 
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Haldeman,  S.  S. :  On  the  German  vernacular  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Van  Name,  A. :  Contributions  to  Creole  Grammar. 

Proceedings  of  the  preliminary  meeting  (New  York,  .1868),  of  the  first  annual 
session  (Poughkeepsie,  1869),  and  of  the  second  annual  session  (Rochester, 
1870). 

1871. — Volume  II. 
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Trumbull,  J.  Hammond :  On  Algonkin  names  for  man. 

Greenough,  J.  B. :  On  some  forms  of  conditional  sentences  in  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Sanskrit. 

Proceedings  of  the  third  annual  session,  New  Haven,  1871. 

1872.  —  Volume  III. 

Evans,  E.  W. :  Studies  in  Cymric  philology. 

Trumbull,  J.  Hammond:  Words  derived  from  Indian  languages  of  North 
America. 

Hadley,  J. :  On  the  Byzantine  Greek  pronunciation  of  the  tenth  century,  as  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

Stevens,  W.  A. :  On  the  substantive  use  of  the  Greek  participle. 

Bristed,  C.  A. :  Erroneous  and  doubtful  uses  of  the  word  such. 

Hartt,  C.  F. :  Notes  on  the  Lingoa  Geral,  or  Modern  Tupf  of  the  Amazonas. 
Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  material  and  form  in  language. 

March,  F.  A. :  Is  there  an  Anglo-Saxon  language? 

March,  F.  A. :  On  some  irregular  verbs  in  Anglo-Saxon. 

Trumbull,  J.  Hammond:  Notes  on  forty  versions  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  Algon¬ 
kin  languages. 

Proceedings  of  the  fourth  annual  session,  Providence,  1872. 

1873.  — Volume  IV. 

Allen,  F.  D. :  The  Epic  forms  of  verbs  in  aco. 

Evans,  E.  W. :  Studies  in  Cymric  philology. 

Hadley,  J. :  On  Koch’s  treatment  of  the  Celtic  element  in  English. 

Haldeman,  S.  S. :  On  the  pronunciation  of  Latin,  as  presented  in  several  recent 
grammars. 

Packard,  L.  R. :  On  some  points  in  the  life  of  Thucydides. 

Goodwin,  W.  W. :  On  the  classification  of  conditional  sentences  in  Greek  syntax. 
March,  F.  A. :  Recent  discussions  of  Grimm’s  law. 

Lull,  E.  P. :  Vocabulary  of  the  language  of  the  Indians  of  San  Bias  and  Cale¬ 
donia  Bay,  Darien. 

Proceedings  of  the  fifth  annual  session,  Easton,  1873. 

1874.  —  Volume  V. 

Tyler,  W.  S. :  On  the  prepositions  in  the  Homeric  poems. 

Harkness,  A. :  On  the  formation  of  the  tenses  for  completed  action  in  the  Latin 
finite  verb. 

Haldeman,  S.  S. :  On  an  English  vowel-mutation,  present  in  cag,  keg. 

Packard,  L.  R. :  On  a  passage  in  Homer’s  Odyssey  (A.  81-86). 

Trumbull,  J.  Hammond :  On  numerals  in  American  Indian  languages,  and  the 
Indian  mode  of  counting. 

Sewall,  J.  B. :  On  the  distinction  between  the  subjunctive  and  optatives  modes  in 
Greek  conditional  sentences. 

Morris,  C.  D. :  On  the  age  of  Xenophon  at  the  time  of  the  Anabasis. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  or  deer  cl  —  natural  or  conventional? 

Proceedings  of  the  sixth  annual  session,  Hartford,  1874. 
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1875.  — Volume  VI. 

Harkness,  A. :  On  the  formation  of  the  tenses  for  completed  action  in  the  Latin 
finite  verb. 

Haldeman,  S.  S. :  On  an  English  consonant-mutation,  present  in  proof  prove. 
Carter,  F. :  On  Begemann’s  views  as  to  the  weak  preterit  of  the  Germanic  verbs. 
Morris,  C.  D. :  On  some  forms  of  Greek  conditional  sentences. 

Williams,  A. :  On  verb-reduplication  as  a  means  of  expressing  completed  action. 
Sherman,  L.  A. :  A  grammatical  analysis  of  the  Old  English  poem  “  The  Owl 
and  the  Nightingale.” 

Proceedings  of  the  seventh  annual  session,  Newport,  1875. 

1876.  — Volume  VII. 

Gildersleeve,  B.  L. :  On  et  with  the  future  indicative  and  iav  with  the  subjunctive 
in  the  tragic  poets. 

Packard,  L.  R. :  On  Grote’s  theory  of  the  structure  of  the  Iliad. 

Humphreys,  M.  W. :  On  negative  commands  in  Greek. 

Toy,  C.  H. :  On  Hebrew  verb-etymology. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  A  botanico-philological  problem. 

Goodwin,  W.  W. :  On  shall  and  should  in  protasis,  and  their  Greek  equivalents. 
Humphreys,  M.  W. :  On  certain  influences  of  accent  in  Latin  iambic  trimeters. 
Trumbull,  J.  Hammond :  On  the  Algonkin  verb. 

Haldeman,  S.  S. :  On  a  supposed  mutation  between  l  and  u. 

Proceedings  of  the  eighth  annual  session,  New  York,  1876. 

1877. — Volume  VIII. 

Packard,  L.  R. :  Notes  on  certain  passages  in  the  Phaedo  and  the  Gorgias  of 
Plato. 

Toy,  C.  H. :  On  the  nominal  basis  on  the  Hebrew  verb. 

Allen,  F.  D. :  On  a  certain  apparently  pleonastic  use  of  ws. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  the  relation  of  surd  and  sonant. 

Holden,  E.  S. :  On  the  vocabularies  of  children  under  two  years  of  age. 

Goodwin,  W.  W. :  On  the  text  and  interpretation  of  certain  passages  in  the 
Agamemnon  of  Aeschylus. 

Stickney,  A.  :  On  the  single  case-form  in  Italian. 

Carter,  F. :  On  Willmann’s  theory  of  the  authorship  of  the  Nibelungenlied. 

Sihler,  E.  G. :  On  Herodotus’s  and  Aeschylus’s  accounts  of  the  battle  of  Salamis. 
Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  the  principle  of  economy  as  a  phonetic  force. 

Carter,  F. :  On  the  Kiirenberg  hypothesis. 

March,  F.  A. :  On  dissimilated  gemination. 

Proceedings  of  the  ninth  annual  session,  Baltimore,  1877. 

1878.  — Volume  IX. 

Gildersleeve,  B.  L. :  Contributions  to  the  history  of  the  articular  infinitive. 

Toy,  C.  H. :  The  Yoruban  language. 

Humphreys,  M.  W. :  Influence  of  accent  in  Latin  dactylic  hexameters. 

Sachs,  J. :  Observations  on  Plato’s  Cratylus. 
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Seymour,  T.  D. :  On  the  composition  of  the  Cynegeticus  of  Xenophon. 
Humphreys,  M.  W. :  Elision,  especially  in  Greek. 

Proceedings  of  the  tenth  annual  session,  Saratoga,  1878. 
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Allen,  W.  F. :  The  battle  of  Mons  Graupius. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  inconsistency  in  views  of  language. 

Edgren,  A.  H.  :  The  kindred  Germanic  words  of  German  and  English,  exhibited 
with  reference  to  their  consonant  relations. 

Proceedings  of  the  twelfth  annual  session,  Philadelphia,  1880. 

1881.  —  Volume  XII. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  Mixture  in  Language. 

Toy,  C.  H. :  The  home  of  the  primitive  Semitic  race. 

March,  F.  A. :  Report  of  the  committee  on  the  reform  of  English  spelling. 

Wells,  B.  W. :  History  of  the  «-vowel,  from  Old  Germanic  to  Modern  English. 
Seymour,  T.  D. :  The  use  of  the  aorist  participle  in  Greek. 

Sihler,  E.  G. :  The  use  of  abstract  verbal  nouns  in  -vis  in  Thucydides. 

Proceedings  of  the  thirteenth  annual  session,  Cleveland,  1881. 

1882.  —Volume  XIII. 

Hall,  I.  H. :  The  Greek  New  Testament  as  published  in  America. 

Merriam,  A.  C. :  Alien  intrusion  between  article  and  noun  in  Greek. 

Peck,  T. :  Notes  on  Latin  quantity. 

Owen,  W.  B. :  Influence  of  the  Latin  syntax  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Gospels. 

Wells,  B.  W. :  The  Ablaut  in  English. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  General  considerations  on  the  Indo-European  case-system. 
Proceedings  of  the  fourteenth  annual  session,  Cambridge,  1882. 
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1883.  — Volume  XIV. 

Merriam,  A.  C. :  The  Caesareum  and  the  worship  of  Augustus  at  Alexandria. 
Whitney,  W.  D. :  The  varieties  of  predication. 

Smith,  C.  F. :  On  Southernisms. 

Wells,  B.  W.  :  The  development  of  the  Ablaut  in  Germanic. 

Proceedings  of  the  fifteenth  annual  session,  Middletown,  1883. 

1884.  — Volume  XV. 

Goodell,  T.  D. :  On  the  use  of  the  Genitive  in  Sophokles. 

Tarbell,  F.  B. :  Greek  ideas  as  to  the  effect  of  burial  on  the  future  life  of  the  soul. 
Perrin,  B. :  The  Crastinus  episode  at  Palaepharsalus. 

Peck,  T. :  Alliteration  in  Latin. 

Von  Jagemann,  H.  C.  G. :  Norman  words  in  English. 

Wells,  B.  W. :  The  Ablaut  in  High  German. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  Primary  and  Secondary  Suffixes  of  Derivation  and  their  ex 
changes. 

Warren,  M. :  On  Latin  Glossaries.  Codex  Sangallensis,  No.  912. 

Proceedings  of  the  sixteenth  annual  session,  Hanover,  1884. 

1885. — Volume  XVI. 
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Goodell,  T.  D. :  Quantity  in  English  verse. 
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Perrin,  B. :  Equestrianism  in  the  Doloneia. 
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1886.— Volume  XVII. 
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1887.  — Volume  XVIII. 

Allen,  W.  F. :  The  monetary  crisis  in  Rome,  a.d.  33. 
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The  Transactions  for  1887  form  Volume  XVIII. 

“  “  “  1888  “  “  XIX. 

The  price  of  these  volumes  is  $2.00  apiece,  except  Volume  XV., 
for  which  $2.50  is  charged.  The  first  two  volumes  will  not  be  sold 
separately. 

Reduction  in  the  Price  of  Complete  Sets  for  Public  Libraries. 

Single  complete  sets  of  the  Transactions  (Volumes  I.-XVIII.) 
will  be  sold  to  public  libraries,  until  further  notice,  at  twenty-jive 
dollars  a  set. 

It  is  especially  appropriate  that  American  Libraries  should  exert  themselves  to 
procure  this  series  while  it  may  be  had.  It  is  the  work  of  American  scholars, 
and  contains  many  valuable  articles  not  elsewhere  accessible;  and,  aside  from 
these  facts,  as  the  first  collection  of  essays  in  general  philology  made  in  this 
country,  it  is  sure  to  be  permanently  valuable  for  the  history  of  American  scholar¬ 
ship. 
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1.  It  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  the  Secretary  be  notified  of  all 
changes  of  address,  in  order  that  the  annual  list  may  be  kept  correct. 

2.  Requests  or  orders  for  the  publications  of  the  Association 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary. 

3.  All  remittances  of  fees  should  be  made  to  the  Treasurer,  and  as 
soon  after  the  July  meeting  as  possible,  for  the  ensuing  year. 


For  information  respecting  the  publications  of  the  Association,  and 
their  contents,  see  pages  liv  to  lx. 

For  notice  respecting  the  sale  of  the  Transactions  at  reduced  rates, 
see  page  lx. 
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John  H.  Wright, 
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Easton,  J^j.  Tuesday,  July  9,  1889. 

The  Twenty-First  Annual  Session  was  called  to  order  at  4  p.m.,  in 
Room  5,  Pardee  Hall,  Lafayette  College,  by  Professor  Thomas  D. 
Seymour,  of  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  President  of  the 
Association. 

The  Secretary,  Professor  John  H.  Wright,  presented  the  following! 
report  of  the  Executive  Committee  :  — 

a.  The  Committee  had  elected  as  members  of  the  Association : 1  — 

Charles  W.  Bain,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Herbert  L.  Baker,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Charles  W,  Ballard,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

P.  M.  Bikle,  Professor  in  Pennsylvania  College,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Edward  Capps,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

James  C.  Egbert,  Instructor  in  Columbia  College,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Edwin  W.  Fay,  Fellow  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Abraham  L.  Fuller,  Instructor  in  Adelbert  College,  Cleveland,,.  O. 

George  P.  Garrison,  Professor  of  English,  Austin,  Tex. 

A.  Gudeman,  Ph.  D.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

J.  Leslie  Hall,  Professor  of  English,  William  and  Mary  College,  Williamsburg,  Va. 
Benjamin  F.  Harding,  Belmont  School,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Lawrence  C.  Hull,  Lawrenceville  School,  Lawrenceville,  N.  J. 

John  B.  Kieffer,  Professor  in  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster. 

Charles  Sigourney  Knox,  St.  Paul’s  School,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Clifford  H.  Moore,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Charles  A.  Moore,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Ransom  Norton,  Houlton,  Me. 

Rev.  Endicott  Peabody,  Groton  School,  Groton,  Mass. 

Edwin  M.  Pickop,  High  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

George  Rodeman,  Ph.  D.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

T.  F.  Sanford,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Henry  A.  Scribner,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Albert  H.  Smyth,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1  In  this  list  are  included  the  names  of  all  persons  elected  to  membership  at  the 
Twenty-First  Annual  Session  of  the  Association.  The  addresses  given  are,  as  far  as 
can  be,  those  of  the  autumn  of  1889. 
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F.  C.  Sumichrast,  Assistant  Professor  of  French,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  ' 
Mass. 

Fitz  Gerald  Tisdall,  Professor  of  Greek,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  N.  Y. 

H.  C.  Tolman,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

J.  W.  H.  Walden,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Hamilton  Wallace,  Principal  Public  High  School,  Tulare,  Qal. 

Sarah  E.  Wright,  Augusta  Seminary,  Staunton,  Va. 

A.  C.  Zenos,  Professor  in  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  Hartford,  Conn. 


b.  The  Proceedings  of  the  Twentieth  Annual  Session  (Amherst)  were 
to  be  issued  in  the  course  of  •fee  meeting;  the  Transactions  for  the  same 
year  (Vol.  XIX.)  would  be  issued  in  a  few  weeks. 

c.  The  Committee  had  voted  to  give  copies  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Association  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  to  the  American  School  of 
Athens,  as  well  as  to  the  institutions  named  on  pp.  i,  li.,  of  the  Proceed¬ 
ings  for  1888. 

Professor  Wright  presented  also  his  report  as  Treasurer  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  year  ending  July  6,  1889.  The  summary  of  accounts 


for  1888-89  is  as  follows  :  — 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand,  July  7,  1888 . $487.19 

Fees,  assessments,  and  arrears  paid  in  .  .......  $918.25 

Sales  of  Transactions  and  of  Reprints  .  . . 216.59 

Total  receipts  for  the  year .  1134.84 


EXPENDITURES. 


$1622.03. 


For  Transactions  (Vol.  XVIII.)  and  Proceedings  for  1887: 

composition,  pricing,  distribution . $760.41 

For  postages,  stationary,  job  printing,  clerk  hire  ....  75-00 

Interest  on  borrowed  money  ($200)  with  partial  payment 

.  ,  6^12.20  +  $50) . ; . 62.20 

Ybtal  expenditures  for  the  year .  $897.61 

Balance  on  hand,  July  6,  1889 .  724.42 


$1622.03. 

The  Association  owes  the  Treasurer  $200,  the  debt  of  $250  of  July  7,  1889, 
having  been  reduced  by  the  payment  of  $50,  Nov.  1,  1888. 


The  Chair  appointed  as  Committee  to  audit  the  Treasurer’s  report,. 
Messrs.  Isaac  H.  Hall  and  PI.  W.  Smyth. 

At  4.20  p.m.  the  reading  of  papers  was  begun.  At  this  time  there 
were  about  thirty  persons  present ;  at  the  subsequent  meetings  the 
number  averaged  forty-five. 


Proceedings  for  July,  1889. 
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1.  Notes  on  Andocides,  by  Professor  W.  S.  Scarborough,  of  Wil- 
berforce  University,  Wilberforce,  O. 

The  Mss.  and  editions  of  Andocides  now  extant  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
orator  Antiphon  with  the  omission  of  the  Oxford  (N)  which  makes  no  mention 
of  this  orator.  Or  as  Blass 1  puts  it :  — 

“  Andocidis  codices  eosdem  fere  atque  Antiphontis  habemus  praeterquam  quod 
Oxoniensis  N  ope  in  hoc  oratore  destituti  sumus.” 

Both  of  these  orators  have  come  down  to  us  together,  and  the  defects  and 
corruptions  which  they  have  in  common  indicate  that  they  are  derived  from  a 
common  archetype.  The  bibliographical  observations  made  in  respect  to  the  one 
are  almost  equally  applicable  to  the  other. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  Crippsianus  (A)  is  the  most  accurate,  and 
therefore  the  best  Ms.  that  we  have  of  Andocides.  Bekker  used  this  as  the  basis 
of  his  text.  He  also  collated  the  Laurentian  (B),  the  Marcian  (L),  and  a  Breslau 
copy.  Then  he  further  examined  the  Ambrosian  (P)  and  the  Burneian  (M).  As 
to  the  Ambrosian  (Q)  and  in  respect  to  its  bearing  upon  the  Andocidean  ora¬ 
tions,  vide  Blass,  etc.-(Teubner).  Baiter,  Bekker,  Blass,  and  Sauppe  have,  per¬ 
haps,  given  us  the  best  texts;  while  Meier,  Hirschigg,  Kirchoff,  Vater,  Stephen, 
Reiske,  Dobson,  Sluiter,  Dobree,  Valckenaer,  Bergk,  Klotz,  Maetzner,  and  others 
have  thrown  much  light  upon  various  points  in  the  text. 

Immanuel  Bekker  has  done  especial  service  to  scholars  by  his  remarkably  clear 
and  complete  recension  of  the  Andocidean  orations.  Aldus  gave  us  the  first 
complete  edition,  though  full  of  errors.  Bekker,  Dobree,  and  Schiller  followed 
with  others  in  emending  and  correcting  the  Aldine  edition.  The  Zurich  edition 
was  represented  by  Baiter  and  Sauppe  who  were  not  less  vigilant  than  others 
of  their  contemporaries  in  their  efforts  to  furnish  a  faultless  text.  I  regard  the 
edition  of  Blass  the  most  available  text  that  we  have.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the 
best  recensions  of  that  orator  to  be  found  in  the  libraries  of  Europe,  aside  perhaps 
from  a  few  orthographical  forms  observed  here  and  there,  which  are  probably 
foreign  to  the  age  of  Andocides.  Blass  uses  ace  fa  with  t  subscript  and  defends 
it  with  the  remark :  “  Scribere  dum  esse  in  vulgus  notum  est  contra  eaddO-qv 
acorripia.”  Curtius,  in  his  Das  Verbum  der  Grieschischen  Sprache  seinem  Baue 
nach  dargestellt,  discusses  with  numerous  examples  the  two  forms  fa,  ado  fa, 
and  seems  to  favor  the  latter.  In  the  Etymologicum  Magnum  I  observe 
following:  ’'AAA*  y)  it apadoais  e%ei  rb  1.  rb  Se  acpfa,  ore  /aev  yiverai  curb  rov  aooos 
acoifa  ws  A67ros  Aeirifa  Kal  Kara  avvalpeacv  acpfa  e%ei  rb  t.  r)v'uca  Se  curhkT ov  ados 
aaofa  Kal  Kpaaei  ado  fa,  ovk  e%et  Trpoayeypaniievov  rb  1  (p.  741.  25). — That  is  to 
say  that  a  do  fa  has  the  t  subscript  when  derived  from  oddos  and  that  aoo’ifa 
becomes  by  synseresis  ( awaipeais )  aedfa,  just  as  Aeirifa  is  from  A eiros;  further,  that 
aaofa  is  derived  from  ados  and  does  not  take  the  iota,  but  becomes  by  crasis 
fapdais')  ado  fa.  Neither  this  nor  the  explanation  of  Buttman 2  is  conclusive, 
though  the  appearance  of  the  1  subscript  form  is  fully  established  by  Attic  inscrip¬ 
tions  of  an  early  date  —  and  yet  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  do  fa  is  more  classic 
than  acpfa .  Dr.  Smyth,  however,  .calls  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  ado  fa  does 
not  appear  upon  Attic  inscriptions  till  after  100  B.C. 

1  Preface  to  his  Ed.  (Teubner),  p.  iii. 

2  Ausfiihrliche  Griechische  Sprachlehre,  II.  295. 
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The  style  of  Andocides  is  peculiar.  Aside  from  the  frequent  repetition  of  the 
same  thought  there  is  a  loose  connection  of  sentences;  the  tendency  to  change 
abruptly  his  construction,  by  the  introduction  of  new  clauses  and  then  to  resume 
his  narrative  with  ootos,  or  ootos  5e  (vide  Myst.  i,  2,  27,  56,  57,  58,  59,  70-73, 
80-81,  137-139,  140-145,  etc.,  etc.;  De  Red.  3,  etc.;  De  Pace  5,  34,  etc.,  etc.) 
Blass,  in  his  edition,  uses  eiVe/ca  for  eVe/ca.  eiVe/ca  is  a  form  not  generally  found  in 
the  tragic  poets,  nor  in  the  best  Attic  prose,  though  it  occurs  in  Plato,  also  in 
Demosthenes,  and  in  the  Antiphontic  Tetral.,  B,  /3,  10.  Wecklein  and  Weil  admit 
the  form  in  their  editions  of  /Eschylus,  vide  Wackernagel,  K.  Z.  XXVIII,  109  ff. 
It  is  not  allowable  in  the  tragic  poets,  nor  is  it  admissible  in  the  best  Attic  prose. 
Between  p.r)  OlAovras  and  p.)]  30eA ovras,  Greek  usage  compels  us  to  adopt  the  shorter 
form,  though  Baiter  and  Sauppe  write  the  longer.  “  iOeAca  is  found  upon  all  Attic 
inscriptions  till  the  year  300  B.c. ;  after  200  B.C.  0eAco  comes  to  light.”  —  Blass  has 
bracketed  the  dative  after  ice \evco  (vide  Myst.  11).  A  similar  construction  appears 
in  §  40  (Myst.).  The  dative  is  never  thus  used  in  the  best  Attic  prose.  — Again  I 
note  the  use  of  an  enclitic  form  of  the  pronoun  after  the  preposition,  as  in  the  phrase 
7 rpos  pe  (Aeyet  irpos  pe  Xapplbps').  This  is  certainly  contrary  to  the  general  rule 
as  the  following  examples  will  show:  eV  ipo l,  Xen.  Oecon.  VII.  14;  /car’  ipe,  Id. 
II.  9;  Trap'  ipo},  Id.  XI.  9;  irepl  ipov,  Id.  II.  15;  virep  ipov,  Id.  VII.  3.  For  other 
examples,  vide  Dem.  Cor.,  Hdt.,  etc.  —  In  the  phrase  Tore  dr]  ir poaicov  AvcriaTparov 
we  have  an  unusual  example  of  a  personal  object  after  irpoaievai.  Cf.  Xen.  Mem. 
I.  2,  47. 

Another  queer  construction  is  found  in  the  use  of  tovtm  tw  rponca  for  rov- 
tov  rbv  t poirov  —  the  dative  for  the  modal  acc.;  vide  Aristoph.,  Plato,  etc.  There 
are  many  other  debatable  forms  found  in  some  of  the  editions  of  the  Andocidean 
orations  —  some  interpolations,  others  a  part  of  the  original  narrative.  Andocides 
was  largely  inclined  to  the  use  of  circumlocutions  and  ambiguities,  and  there  is 
need  of  caution  on  the  part  of  critics  in  their  attempt  to  separate  the  genuine  from 
the  spurious.  As  the  Kar  3AA/a/3m5oy,  whether  Andocides  was  the  author  or 
not,  there  is  much  discussion.  Yet  the  similarity  of  style,  the  numerous  periods 
ending  in  anacolutha,  etc.,. etc.,  aside  from  the  historical  inaccuracies,  would  indi¬ 
cate  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  oration  against  Alcibiades. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Messrs.  E.  W.  Hopkins,  T.  D.  Seymour, 
Wright,  and  H.  W.  Smyth. 

2.  Maximus  Planudes  :  his  Life  and  Works,  by  Dr.  A.  Gudeman, 
of  New  York,  N.Y. 

The  all  but  universally  accepted  verdict  of  condemnation  which  has  been 
passed  upon  Byzantine  scholarship,  however  just  it  may  be  found  to  have  been  in 
numerous  instances,  has  undoubtedly  been  the  chief  cause  of  blinding  the  eyes  of 
philologists  to  the  distinguished  merits  of  at  least  one  of  the  scholars  of  that  time, 
the  monk  Maximus  Planudes.  This  verdict  reached,  as  it  demonstrably  was, 
upon  altogether  insufficient  evidence  and  upon  sweeping  generalizations,  due  in  a 
great  measure,  to  a  lack  of  historical  perspective,  naturally  not  only  precluded 
any  accurate  criticism,  but  decidedly  discouraged  renewed  impartial  investiga¬ 
tions. 


Proceedings  for  fitly,  1889. 
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The  ambitious  aim  of  this  paper,  of  which  the  following  is  but  a  very  short  ab¬ 
stract,1  is  to  replace  traditional  prejudices  and  errors  by  facts;  to  give  an  accurate 
and  detailed  account  of  Planudes’  life,  and  by  a  complete  critical  survey  of  his 
writings,  to  pave  the  way  for  a  juster  appreciation  of  this  monk’s  services  to 
classical  philology. 

Right  at  the  very  outset  of  our  inquiry,  we  must  enter  upon  a  detailed  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  traditional  data  in  Planudes’  life  which,  though  singularly  erroneous, 
have  nevertheless  been  accepted,  without  question,  as  true,  for  the  last  three  hun¬ 
dred  years;  his  aK/j.i]  being  generally  assigned  to  the  year  1353  (I  know  not  on 
what  grounds),  and  the  date  of  his  diplomatic  mission  to  Venice  to  the  year  1327. 
The  original  source  of  this  piece  of  chronological  information  seems  to  have  been 
Raphael  Maffeus  Volaterra's  (1 451-15  21)  Commentarii  Urbani,  lib.  XVII.2  The 
data  just  given  subsequently  passed  into  Lambecius’  Catalogue  of  the  library  of 
Vienna  and  into  Fabricius’  famous  Bibliotheca  Graeca,  and  from  this  time  on 
were  never  called  into  question,  until  in  1877  Maximilian  Treu  conclusively  proved 
them  wrong.3  But  Treu’s  discovery  remaining  practically  unknown,  whether  we 
ascribe  this  fact  to  the  strange  vitality  so  characteristic  of  error,  or  to  the  inacces¬ 
sibility  of  his  little  pamphlet,  the  author  of  this  paper  thought  himself  justified  in 
again  taking  up  Treu’s  convincing  arguments  in  his  thesis,4  adding  such  corrobo¬ 
rative  evidence  as  the  then  still  unpublished  letters  of  Planudes  happily  supplied 
him  with.5 

This^short  abstract  will,  of  course,  not  admit  of  more  than  the  very  briefest  re¬ 
view  of  the  arguments,  by  which  the  traditional  chronology  has  been  shown  to  be 
altogether  untenable. 

There  is  an  epigram  extant  (p.  65,  of  my  dissertation)  composed  by  one 
Gregorius .6  It  consists  of  twenty-two  rather  uncouth  hexameter  and  pentameter 
verses,  and  deeply  deplores  the  death  of  Maximus  Planudes,  as  an  irretrievable 
loss  to  his  country.  His  works,  some  of  which  the  writer  enumerates,  are  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be  of  so  great  a  value,  as  to  entitle  their  lamented  author  to  a  glorious 
immortality.  The  “  poem  ”  does  not  add  anything  to  our  previous  knowledge  of 
Planudes,  with  the  very  important  exception  of  the  seventh  line,  which  reads  as 
follows :  — 

U  e  /inrrr]  v  i  £av  v  00  v  er  e  co  v  Se/caS’  e  <r  0’  a  k  pa  [xovcrr)s 

We  are  here  told,  on  the  unimpeachable  testimony  of  an  intimate  friend,  that 
Planudes  did  not  much  exceed  the  age  of  fifty.  With  this  fact  we  combirk. 
another. 

1  The  entire  paper  will  be  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Philology. 

2  It  is  true,  Volaterra  asks  his  readers  to  consult  Bessarion  for  the  data  given  by 
him.  I  have,  however,  been  unable  to  find  the  slightest  trace  of  the  statement  referred 
to  in  the  published  works  of  the  famous  cardinal,  although  he  speaks  of  Planudes 
repeatedly. 

3  Cf.  M.  Treu  Gymnasial  Prog.  Waldenburg,  i/Schl.  1877  (“  Zu  Plutarch’s  Moralia  ’’). 

4  A.  Gudeman  De  Heroidum  Ovidii  codice  Planudeo,  Berolini,  1888,  Calvary  & 
Co.  (p.  67  sqq.). 

5  The  letters,  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  in  number,  have  now  been  published  by 
Treu  in  successive  programmes  of  the  Friedrichs  Gymnasium  of  Breslau;  cf.  especially 
the  programme  of  1889,  p.  183  sqq. 

6  Perhaps  identical  with  the  friend  addressed  in  Planudes’  25,  26,  and  27  letters. 
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There  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  Venice  a  manuscript  in  Planudes’  own 
handwriting,  containing  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  from  the  subscription  of  which 
we  learn  of  its  being  completed  in  September,  1302.  Now  assuming  the  traditional 
chronology  which  assigns  his  floruit  to  the  year  1353  to  be  correct,  Planudes  must 
have  been  about  two  years  old  at  the  time,  when  he  finished  the  copy  of  the  Gospel 
of  St.  John,  an  example  of  precocity,  surely  as  unprecedented  as  it  is  absurd  ! 

Nor  does  the  year  1327,  given  as  the  date  of  the  embassy,  fare  any  better,  for 
it  can  be  conclusively  proven  from  a  passage  in  Pachymeres  and  from  Planudes’ 
own  correspondence  (cf.  p.  69  sqq.  of  my  dissertation)  that  he  left  for  Venice  in 
the  company  of  Leori  Orphanotrophos  in  the  winter  of  1296,  being  then,  to  use 
Pachymeres’  own  words,  an  av^p  iWoyipos  Kal  avueros.  Combining  all  these 
facts,  we  arrive  at  the  following  chronological  data :  Planudes  was  born  about 
1250-1260,  and  was  sent  as  an  embassador  to  the  Venetian  Republic  in  1296.  He 
copied  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  in  September ,  1302,  and  having  not  much  exceeded 
the  age  of  fifty,  he  cannot  well  have  died  later  than  1310,  though  possibly  earlier. 

Planudes  was  born  in  Nicomedia,  as  he  tells  us  himself  in  the  prooemium  to 
his  “  Encomium  in  sanctum  megalomartyrem  Diomedem.”  1  He  left  his  native 
town  at  an  early  age  for  Constantinople,  for  in  Ep.  112,  40,  he  describes  a  tri¬ 
umphal  procession,2  commemorating  a  great  victory  over  the  Persians  which  oc¬ 
curred  in  1282.  On  taking  orders,  he  discarded  his  baptismal  name  Manuel  for 
that  of  Maximus.3  He  soon  became  involved  in  the  ecclesiastical  controversies 
between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  concerning  the  momentous  question  of 
the  emanation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  it  was  in  support  of  the  shrewd  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  policy  of  Michael  Palaeologus  that  he  probably  translated  St.  Augustin’s  De 
trinitate,  but  on  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  Andronicus  II.,  who  completely 
reversed  his  father’s  policy,  Planudes  returned  to  the  orthodox  Greek  faith, 
whether  on  compulsion  or  not  is  not  clear,  by  writing  four  syllogisms  (still  ex¬ 
tant),  “  de  processione  Spiriti  Sancti  contra  Latinos.”  His  correspondence 
shows  him  to  have  ^been  on  intimate  terms  with  the  emperor  himself  as  well  as 
with  most  of  the  highest  officials  of  the  empire.  Omitting  minor  biographical 
details,  I  proceed  to  enumerate  some  of  the  more  important  of  Planudes’  .works,4 
having  to  content  myself  in  this  place  with  a  mere  skeleton  outline  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  treated  of. 

1.  Anthologia  Planudea. 

Its  critical  value.  To  be  judged  solely  by  the  standard  of  scholarship  of  the 
period. 

2.  Ms.  copy  of  the  zvorks  of  Plutarch.  Cf.  Ep.  106. 

“  5E pol  8 ’  e<5o|e  ra  rov  IIA ovTapgov  ypdipai  •  trtxvv  yap  oitrda  rbv  ’avdpa 

(pi\G) "  Se?  Tolvvv  tx*LV  p^p-^pauas  •  ” 

1  Cf.  Boissonade  ad  Ovidii  Metam.,  pag.  XII.  and  Treu  l.c.  (1889),  p.  191. 

2  “  ov  Kal  avros  b(j)0a\pLOL<;  eSe{-dpLr)v,  irepL(j)ave(XTaTOv  tu>v  7 rein-ore  aSop-eyiov  dpiapfiun'.” 

This  letter,  together  with  about  twenty-six  others,  is  addressed  to  the  famous  General 
Philanthropenus. 

3  On  this  custom,  cf.  Treu,  l.c.  p.  189.  The  forty-seven  verses  composed  by  him 
“  In  laudem  Ptolomaei  ”  must  therefore  have  been  written  prior  to  this  time,  for  the 
twenty-seventh  line  reads  as  follows  :  os  pa  MavovrjA  ovvop.’  ex&>v  Ae'y op.’  r)8e  nAavov'S^s. 

4  Planudes’  theological  works  were  not  discussed  in  this  paper. 
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3.  Life  of  Aesop  attributed  to  Planudes.  Cf.  Bentley  Dissert,  on  Epist.  of  Phalaris, 

etc.,  p.  578  W. 

Proof  of  its  spuriousness,  from  its  matter  and  its  style. 

4.  Rhetorical  and  grammatical  treatises. 

Especially  the  Prolegomena  to  Hermogenes  (Rhet.  Gr.  yol.  5.  W.).  Their 
value.  Compared  to  other  works  of  a  similar  nature. 

5.  His  mathematical  treatises.  . 

The  m’ricfiocpopia  tear  yIz/§oi»s,"  etc.  Planudes’  services  to  mathematics  hitherto 
overlooked.  An  attempt  to  do  him  justice.  Cf.  Ep.  35,  46,  67,  100  sqq.  et 
saepius. 

6.  His  correspondence  (122  Epistles  —  not  edited  by  himself.  Earliest,  written 

about  1282;  latest,  1299  (1300?).  His  personal  character. 

7.  Translations  of  Latin  into  Greek. 

A  review  of  Greek  translations  from  Latin  authors  before  Planudes  (Zenobius’ 
Sallust  [cf.  Suidas],  Capito’s  and  Paeanius’  Eutropius).  Reasons  why  the 
Greeks  so  seldom  translated  Latin  authors  into  their  own  tongue.  Planudes, 
the  first  to  do  this  to  any  extent,  thus  opening  a  new  field  in  Greek  litera¬ 
ture.  The  originality  and  importance  of  this  step  hitherto  not  recognized. 

a.  Boethii  De  consolatione  philosophiae. 

Planudes’  masterpiece.  Proof  that  it  was  written  before  1295. 

b.  Caesaris  de  Bello  Gallico ,  VII  books. 

Next  in  order  of  merit.  Its  value  for  purposes  of  text  criticism.  Formerly  at¬ 
tributed  to  Theodorus  Gaza,  together  with  the  Somnium  Scipionis.  A  con¬ 
jecture  concerning  the  possible  cause  of  these  works  being  attributed  to  Gaza. 
£.  Ciceronis  Somnium  Scipionis. 

The  Saturnalia  of  Macrobius  not  translated  by  Planudes.  Error  of  Bentley, 
Fabricius,  etc. 

d.  Rhetorica  ad  Herennium,  lib.  III.  (de  memoria). 

e.  Disticha  Catonis. 

Probably  his  earliest  effort  as  a  translator.  Compared  with  Scaliger’s  Greek 
version  of  the  same. 

f.  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid. 

A  work  of  no  critical  value,  but  one  involving  much  time  and  labor. 

h.  Heroides  of  Ovid. 

Its  great  critical  value.  Cf.  A.  Gudeman,  De  Heroidum  Ovidii  codice  Planu- 
deo,  1888,  Calvary  &  Co.,  Berlin  (90  pp.). 

i.  Translations  falsely  attributed  to  Planudes. 

Boethii  De  dialectis,  Boethii  Commentaria  in  Topica  Ciceronis,  Augustinus  De 
civitate  dei,  etc. 

8.  Works  known  to  have  been  written  by  Planudes,  though  no  longer  extant,  Ile/d 

fiovaLKTjs  (cf.  Ep.  64,  25)  and  others. 

9.  Excerpta  Dionis,  Comparatio  hiemis  et  veris,  Medical  treatises,  etc. 

Scientific  character  of  Planudes.  Great  learning,  indefatigable  industry,  as¬ 
tounding  versatility,  and  an  undying  devotion  to  classical  studies.  Not  an  original 
thinker.  Plis  scholarship  compared  with  that  of  his  contemporaries  of  a  superior  kind. 
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The  paper  closes  with  a  plea  for  the  reversal  of  the.  unfavorable  judgment 
which  scholars  have  so  long  and  so  unanimously  passed  upon  the  life-work  of  this 
diligent  and  learned  Byzantine  monk. 

The  Chair  appointed  as  Committee  to  Nominate  Officers  for  1889- 
90,  Messrs.  I.  T.  Beckwith,  L.  H.  Elwell,  and  E.  W.  Hopkins. 

The  Committee  to  propose  Time  and  Place  for  the  next  meeting 
was  also  appointed  :  Messrs.  T.  Peck,  J.  Sachs,  and  J.  M.  Paton. 

At  6  p.m.  the  Association  adjourned  to  meet  at  8  o’clock. 


Easton,  Pa.,  July  9,  1889. 

Evening  Session. 

The  Association  with  many  residents  of  Easton  assembled  in  the 
Auditorium  of  Pardee  Hall  at  8  p.m. 

The  programme  of  papers  for  the  remainder  of  the  session,  as 
arranged  by  the  Executive  Committee,  was  then  read  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary. 

Rev.  James  H.  Mason  Knox,  President  of  Lafayette  College,  wel¬ 
comed  the  Association  to  Easton  in  an  appropriate  address. 

The  audience  then  listened  to  the  annual  address  of  the  President 
of  the  Association. 

3.  Philological  Study  in  America,  by  Professor  Thomas  D.  Seymour, 
of  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

After  congratulating  the  Association  on  the  auspicious  opening  of  its  twenty- 
first  annual  meeting,  and  mentioning  briefly  the  names  and  services  of  the  promi¬ 
nent  philologists  who  have  died  during  the  past  year,  the  speaker  gave  a  survey  of 
the  work  of  the  Association  and  of  the  course  and  development  of  philological 
study  in  this  country. 

This  Association  has  amply  justified  its  existence.  The  value  of  its  work  is  not 
to  be  measured  by  its  volumes  of  Transactions  and  Proceedings,  nor  by  the  formal 
discussions  at  its  meetings.  Not  a  few  new  and  true  philological  principles  have 
been  enunciated  and  explained  before  this  body.  Excellent  philological  work  has 
been  stimulated  by  the  audience  which  this  Association  offers.  But,  after  all,  the 
main  service  of  the  society  is  that  which  the  name  Association  implies.  Few  have 
departed  from  these  gatherings  without  the  impulse  to  broader  and  deeper  research. 
No  other  science  is  so  far  removed  as  philology  from  the  work  and  thought  of 
the  ordinary  man.  No  other  men  of  science  have  so  much  need  as  ourselves  of 
association  and  union. 

This  Association  was  founded  on  a  comprehensive  plan,  and  some  of  its  difficul¬ 
ties  and  dangers  have  arisen  from  its  comprehensiveness.  Its  founders  hoped  that 
it  could  be  divided  into  sections,  and  seven  different  departments  were  named,  but 
the  numbers  actually  present  at  its  meetings  have  not  justified  such  a  division. 
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The  true  Alexandrine,  idea  of  philology  was  adopted  at  the  first,  —  embracing  lit¬ 
erary  criticism  and  archaeological  illustration,  as  well  as  linguistic  science,  The 
Association  includes  also  paedagogy  in  the  broadest  sense,  though  not  in  techni¬ 
calities.  The  condition  of  philological  study  in  this  country  requires  that  most  of 
us  should  direct  our  efforts  to  the  presentation  of  philological  facts  and  principles 
to  our  classes  quite  as  much  as  to  the  discovery  of  new  philological  truths.  The 
first  duty  of  most  is  to  teach  well,  —  i.e.  to  know  their  subject,  and  to  set  it  forth 
in  an  accurate,  intelligible,  attractive,  and  impressive  form,  avoiding  unnecessary 
matter  and  insoluble  problems.  But  the  second  commandment,  which  is  like 
unto  the  first,  is  to  pursue  philological  study  for  its  own  sake.  It  is  a  blessing  to 
our  science  in  America  that  the  few  who  are  most  conspicuous  for  their  attain¬ 
ments  and  discoveries,  are  also  conspicuous  for  their  paedagogical  skill,  and  are 
brilliant  examples  to  the  rest  of  us. 

The  course  of  philology  in  America  has  changed  greatly  during  these  last 
twenty  years.  When  this  Association  was  founded,  Professor  Whitney  was  almost 
alone  in  delving  in  the  mine  of  Sanscrit,  Professor  March  and  Professor  Child  had 
few  companions  in  their  work  in  English  philology,  the  security  from  control  of 
our  leader  in  the  study  of  the  Indian  languages  was  almost  a  common  jest,  the 
very  idea  of  a  comparative  Semitic  Philology  was  hardly  formed,  while  the  Teu¬ 
tonic  and  Romance  Philologies  were  seeking  for  recognition. 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  tendency  of  philology  in  America  was  distinctly  towards 
linguistics.  The  pendulum  swung  too  far,  perhaps,  in  that  direction.  The  present 
tendency  seems  possibly  too  far  away  from  linguistics,  and  toward  art  and  archae¬ 
ology.  The  same  change  is  seen  in  the  classical  instruction  of  our  country.  Less 
attention  is  paid  to  the  analysis  of  words,  and  their  relation  as  cognate  or  derived. 
Far  more  is  taught  of  ancient  life  and  culture.  The  results  of  recent  archaeological 
study  are  presented  to  our  classes.  Some  of  us,  indeed,  seem  in  imminent  danger 
of  making  Greek  philology  a  branch  of  political  science.  Etymology  and  linguistics 
at  one  time  threatened  to  claim  the  sole  right  to  the  name  of  philology,  but  now  a 
large  proportion  of  classical  philologists  are  turning  to  the  study  of  inscriptions, 
vases,  and  sculpture,  as  illustrative  of  ancient  life  and  literature.  A  multitude  of 
hidden  facts  will  be  drawn  from  the  literature  itself.  This  is  all  well.  The  study 
of  classical  philology  must  be  made  as  interesting  and  animated  as  possible,  and 
the  connection  of  our  own  life  and  civilization  with  that  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans  is  so  close  as  to  make  the  acquaintance  with  this  at  first  hand  of 
high  value  to  every  educated  man.  But  classical  philology  must  not  become 
classical  archaeology. 

If  any  one  desires  comfort  for  the  present,  and  encouragement  for  the  future, 
of  philological  study  in  this  country,  let  him  survey  the  progress  of  this  science  in 
America  during  the  past  century.  Philology  is  not  an  old  science  here.  Our 
forefathers  were  too  busy  in  founding  a  free  nation  to  give  much  room  to  literature 
and  art,  whether  of  their  own  or  ancient  times.  For  the  first  century  and  more  of 
her  existence,  Harvard  College  required  for  admission  no  knowledge  of  Greek 
beyond  the  inflexion  of  nouns  and  verbs,  and  in  1800  only  about  as  much  Greek 
was  read  in  college  as  is  now  read  in  the  best  “  fitting-schools.”  No  Greek  but  the 
New  Testament  seems  to  have  been  studied  in  the  regular  course  at  Yale  College 
until  after  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Latin  studies  were  in  a  somewhat 
better  plight  than  Greek,  since  Latin  was  the  scholastic  language.  The  text-books 
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used  in  the  study  of  the  classics  were  weak  and  barren,  affording  little  help  to  the 
beginner  and  none  to  the  more  advanced  student.  The  best  college  libraries  had 
no  decent  collection  of  even  the  classical  texts.  The  Yale  library  had  long  pos¬ 
sessed  a  copy  of  Stephens’s  Greek  Thesaurus  (as  the  gift  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton),  and 
copies  of  the  works  of  Plato  and  the  Platonists  (as  the  gift  of  Bishop  Berkeley), 
but  in  1800  had  no  copy  of  Aeschylus  and  no  Greek  orators  but  Demosthenes  and 
Aeschines.  Very  few  even  of  the  old  “variorum”  editions  seem  to  have  found 
their  way  to  this  country  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  first  great  change  in  the 
teaching  of  languages  at  Yale  College  was  due  to  the  election  in  1805  of  James 
Luce  Kingsley  to  the  chair  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin.  (As  if  the  duties  of 
this  office  were  insufficient,  Professor  Kingsley  gave  instruction  also  in  Church 
History.)  Mr.  Kingsley  was  not  a  great  scholar  according  to  modern  standards, 
but  he  was  an  elegant  latinist  with  a  strong  and  keen  linguistic  sense,  and  soon 
broadened  the  classical  course. 

Just  before  1820,  three  young  Americans  whose  names  are  very  familiar  mother 
connections,  studied  philology  in  Germany,  —  Edward  Everett,  George  Ticknor,  and 
George  Bancroft.  Of  these,  two  were  drawn  aside  into  political  and  historical 
studies,  while  Ticknor  devoted  himself  to  Spanish  literature.  Everett  gave  little 
instruction  and  seems  to  have  had  slight  influence  on  Greek  study,  except  what 
was  due  to  his  translation  of  Buttmann’s  smaller  grammar,  and  his  edition  of 
Jacobs’  Greek  Reader.  Bancroft  translated  Heeren’s  Researches  on  Ancient 
Greece. 

Only  three  or  four  years  after  the  return  of  Everett,  Ticknor,  and  Bancroft, 
Theodore  Dwight  Woolsey  went  to  Europe  and  spent  three  years  in  the  study  of 
Greek.  On  his  return,  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Greek  in  Yale  College,  and 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  professorship  in  1831.  For  twenty  years  (includ¬ 
ing  the  first  five  of  his  presidency  of  the  college)  he  devoted  the  powers  of  his 
great  mind  to  the  service  of  philology.  He  soon  broadened  and  deepened  the 
course  of  Greek  instruction  at  Yale  and  exerted  a  strong  influence  on  classical 
teaching  elsewhere.  His  influence  has  been  fitly  compared  to  that  of  Erasmus  at 
Rotterdam.  The  editions  of  Greek  works  which  he  prepared  and  modestly  desig¬ 
nated  as  “  for  the  use  of  American  colleges,”  were  admirable  when  compared  with 
similar  English,  French,  or  German  editions  of  that  time,  and  opened  a  new  field 
for  American  scholarship. 

Certainly,  during  the  first  half  of  this  century,  no  one  else  was  so  'dearly  the 
leader  of  philological  study  in  this  country  as  Woolsey,  whose  mortal  remains 
were  laid  to  rest  only  four  days  ago.  He  secured  the  best  classical  library  in 
America,  and  was  thoroughly  possessed  of  the  best  English  and  German  methods 
of  his  time.  His  mind  was  thoroughly  scientific  by  nature,  besides  being  acute 
and  virile.  If  he  too  had  not  been  drawn  away  from  philology  in  the  strength  of 
his  manhood,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  world  would  know  Woolsey  as  a  philologist, 
as  it  now  knows  him  as  an  administrator  and  publicist. 

During  the  lifetime  of  this  Association,  the  growing  importance  of  the  younger 
departments  of  our  science  has  secured  for  them  an  honored  place  where  they 
existed  before  only  by  sufferance  or  as  ornamental  studies.  The  advance  of  the 
old  natural  sciences,  on  the  other  hand,  and  the  development  of  others  of  which 
nothing  was  known  a  few  years  ago,  have  crowded  hard  upon  the  traditional  studies 
of  our  colleges.  But  in  our  larger  institutions,  many  studies  are  now  made  optional 
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or  elective,  and  a  student  who  desires  to  pursue  philological  courses  can  give  more 
time  to  this  pursuit,  and  can  make  considerable  attainments  while  still  an  under¬ 
graduate.  This  has  led  philological  teachers  to  offer  more  advanced  courses  and 
a  larger  variety.  Dozens  do  now  what  only  a  remarkable  individual  here  and 
there  attempted  thirty  years  ago. 

Simply  to  register  the  most  important  philological  books  of  the  last  twenty 
years  would  be  a  considerable  task.  The  student  of  to-day  would  feel  helpless 
without  the  works  of  these  last  years. 

In  our  own  land,  besides  the  yearly  volume  of  Transactions  of  this  Association, 
our  sister  association  publishes  Modern  Language  Notes,  the  American  Journal  of 
Philology  has  reached  its  tenth  volume,  and  the  American  Journal  of  Archaeology 
its  fifth  volume;  Hebraica  represents  with  credit  and  energy  Semitic  Studies;  the 
Classical  Review  has  been  introduced  into  the  midst  of  us;  the  Universities  of 
Cornell,  Nebraska,  and  Texas  (the  oldest  of  which  is  hardly  older  than  this  Asso¬ 
ciation)  have  published  valuable  Philological  Studies;  the  American  Institute  of 
Archaeology  has  published  accounts  of  its  explorations  in  Mexico  and  its  excava¬ 
tions  in  Asia  Minor;  while  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens 
(may  we  call  it  the  jilia  pulchrior  of  the  Institute  of  Archaeology?)  has  published 
four  volumes  of  Papers. 

No  one  here  would  think  or  allow  that  any  branch  of  philology  is  effete;  that 
its  growth  is  .checked  and  its  powers  exhausted;  that  only  a  scanty  gleaning  of 
facts  and  principles  remains  for  us  and  our  successors.  We  all  feel  that  the  fresh 
strength  of  any  department  of  our  science  is  sure  to  bring  new  vigor  to  all  the 
rest.  The  tie  which  binds  us  is  stronger  than  it  seems.  We  have  much  in  com¬ 
mon,  and  we  all  may  profit  by  union.  Let  us  trust  that  the  growth  of  the  future 
will  be  as  rapid  and  as  sound  as  that  of  the  past,  and  that  we  may  always  find  a 
rallying  point  for  learning  and  for  free  discussion  in  the  meetings  of  this 
Association. 

At  the  close  of  the  address,  the  Association  adjourned  to  9  a.m. 
Wednesday. 

Easton,  Pa.,  July  10,  1889. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  9.15  a.m.  by  Professor  T.  D. 
Seymour,  the  President. 

The  Association  was  invited,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Enter¬ 
tainment,  to  make  at  3.30  p.m.  an  excursion  to  Paxinosa  Inn,  where 
dinner  would  be  served  and  a  reception  held  in  the  evening. 

The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  it  was  determined  to  adjourn  at 
12  m.  and  to  hold  a  second  session  from  1.30  p.m.  to  3.30  p.m. 

The  reading  of  communications  was  then  resumed. 

4.  The  Meter  of  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost,  by  Professor  Francis  A. 
March,  of  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa. 

The  first  book  of  Paradise  Lost  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  production  of  met¬ 
rical  art.  A  complete  digest  of  its  meter  wil  giv  a  good  idea  of  Milton’s  blank  verse. 
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Each  verse  is  made  up  of  five  feet  of  equal  times.  It  is  also  made  up  of  two 
or  more  great  divisions  or  sections.  Milton  himself  lays  stress,  as  a  part  of  musi¬ 
cal  delight,  upon  having  “  the  sense  variously  drawn  out  from  one  verse  into 
another,”  i.e.  on  the  management  of  the  verse  caesura. 

He  has  seven  familiar  places  for  the  caesura :  after  each  foot  but  the  last,  and 
in  the  midi  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth.  Two  often  occur  in  the  same  verse. 
In  the  whole  book  their  number  is  as  follows  :  — 

First  foot.  Second  foot.  Third  foot.  Fourth  foot.  Fifth  foot. 

Midi.  End.  Midi.  End.  Midi.  End.  Midi.  End.  Midi. 

4  35  77  161  166  196  108  33  5 

It  is  by  tracing  the  movement  of  the  caesura  from  verse  to  verse  that  its  musical 
effect  is  obtaind.  The  curv  is  a  veritabl  line  of  beuty;  the  point  of  division  sways 
with  the  movement  of  the  thought  like  the  index  on  the  power  gage  of  the  dynamo 
as  the  cars  move  up  and  down  the  slopes  of  an  electric  road. 

I.  The  prevailing  foot  is  an  iambus,  two  syllabls  with  rising  accent,  the  first 
syllabi  being  unaccented,  the  second  syllabi  having  more  stress  and  length  than 
the  first.  In  the  first  book  of  Paradise  Lost  ther  ar  798  lines,  3990  feet.  Of  these, 
2586  ar  pure  iambics. 

The  distribution  by  hundreds  is  as  follows :  — 


Lines. 

First  foot. 

Second  foot. 

Third  foot. 

Fourth  foot. 

Fifth  foot. 

Sum. 

I-IOI  . 

•  •  56 

69 

6l 

59 

76 

= 

321 

101-201  . 

•  •  56 

6l 

57 

67 

77 

= 

318 

2OI-3OI  . 

•  •  57 

57 

58 

69 

78 

■== 

319 

30I-4OI  . 

•  •  47 

58 

56 

65- 

69 

’  v=- 

295 

4OI-50I  . 

.  .  64 

56 

63 

64 

78 

= 

325 

Ln 

O 

k 

•  •  55 

80 

64 

65 

7i 

= 

335 

601-701  . 

•  •  52 

75 

76 

70 

69 

= 

342 

701-798  . 

•  •  55 

68 

62 

68 

78 

= 

33i 

Total . 2586 

Only  sixty-six  lines  ar  holey  pure  iambics.  Five  pairs  of  like  lines  ar  found  : 
452-3,  496-7,  538-9,  555-6,  617-8.  A  duzen  other  pairs  differ  only  in  the  caesu¬ 
ras.  Sumwhat  more  than  one-third  of  the  feet  ar  variations  for  harmony.  See 
Proceedings ,  XIV,  xi. 

II.  Of  these  many  ar  falling  feet,  the  most  common  being  the  trochee, —  two 
syllabls,  of  which  the  first  is  accented  and  longer,  the  second  unaccented. 

The  feet  of  this  kind,  arranged  in  their  order  by  hundred  lines,  ar  as  follows :  — 


Lines. 

First  foot. 

Second  foot. 

Third  foot. 

Fourth  foot. 

Fifth  foot. 

Sum. 

I-IOI  . 

.  .  14 

I 

3 

3 

O 

= 

21 

I 01—201  . 

•  •  13 

I 

3 

1 

O 

18 

201-301  . 

.  .  23 

I 

4 

7 

O 

■ 

35 

3OI-4OI  . 

.  .  22 

2 

2 

2 

O 

28 

4OI-50I  . 

.  .  12 

O 

5 

2 

O 

7= 

19 

501-601  . 

.  .  23 

O 

4 

2 

O 

= 

29 

O 

1 

1 

.  .  22 

O 

2 

4 

O 

■  =, 

28 

7OI-798  . 

•  •  15 

I44 

I 

3 

1 

O 

20 

198 
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The  reason  for  so  large  a  proportion  being  in  the  first  place  is  twofold,  metri¬ 
cal  and  historical;  first,  that  after  the  voice  has  enterd  upon  the  regular  series  of 
iambic,  rising  cadences,  it  is  not  easy  to  change  to  a  falling  cadence;  second, 
that  the  erly  English,  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  prevailingly  begins  its  verses  with  tro¬ 
chees,  because  the  accent  is  prevailingly  on  the  first  syllabi  of  every  word. 

In  blank  verse  the  falling  first  foot  is  useful  to  mark  the  beginning  of  verses,  or 
sections. 

The  other  place  in  which  feet  of  this  kind  ar  found  is-after  the  caesura,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  section.  All  the  exampls  in  this  book  ar  in  these  places. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  the  metrical  reason  wil  allow  a  trochee  to  follow  another 
trochee.  And  sections  having  repeated  trochees  of  this  kind  ar  found  in  other 
parts  of  Milton  and  in  Shakespeare. 

III.  Another  peculiar  variation  is  the  PYRRHIC,  or  two  unaccented  syllabls,  the 
time  of  the  foot  being  eked  out  by  a  rest. 

The  most  frequent  and  characteristic  is  divided  by  the  verse  caesura,  but  a 
pyrrhic  may  begin  or  end  either  section. 

It  is  a  slightly  rising  foot,  except  when  beginning  a  section. 

4.  With  loss  of  Ed  |  en  ||  till  |  one  greater  man 

5.  Restore  |  us  [|  and  |  regain  the  blissful  seat. 

The  first  syllabi  of  the  pyrrhic  seems  like  a  redundant  close  of  the  first  section, 
the  second  syllabi  like  an  anacrusis  of  the  second  section;  the  caesura  fills  out  the 
time  of  the  foot;  as  if  this  pentameter  was  a  development  of  the  old  tetrameter. 

Another  pyrrhic  occurs  when  two  unaccented  syllabls  ar  found  in  a  polysyllabi 
with  a  rest  of  conformation. 

100.  And  to  the  fierce  contention  brought  along 

101.  Innumerable  force  of  spirits  armed. 


The  pyrrhics,  arranged  by  the  hundred  lines,  ar  in  number  as  follows :  — 


Lines. 

First  foot. 

Second  foot. 

Third  foot. 

Fourth  foot. 

Fifth  foot. 

Sum. 

I-IOI  . 

.  .  2 

12 

20 

II 

2 

= 

47 

101-201  . 

.  .  I 

IO 

18 

II 

3 

= 

43 

2OI-3OI  . 

.  .  I 

8 

13 

4 

3 

= 

29 

3OI-4OI  . 

.  .  6 

1 1 

20 

18 

3 

= 

48 

4OI-5OI  . 

.  .  1 

*5 

l7 

12 

3 

= 

48 

501-601  . 

.  .  1 

7 

12 

12 

2 

= 

34 

60I-7OI  . 

.  .  1 

7 

8 

7 

O 

= 

23 

70I-798  . 

•  •  4 

8 

!5 

5 

5 

Hil 

36 

16 

78 

123 

70 

21 

B 

3^8 

The  third  foot  has  the  most  caesuras,  and  therefore  the  most  pyrrhics. 


IV.  The  most  common  variation  is  the  spondee  or  quasi-spondee,  a  foot  of 
two  syllabls,  both  having  stress,  and  dividing  the  time  nearly  equally. 

This  usually  is  a  rising  foot,  having  slightly  more  stress  on  the  second  syllabi, 
making  the  simplest  variation  of  the  pure  iambus.  The  following  table  shows  the 
places  and  the  times  of  its  occurrence  :  — 
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Lines. 

First  foot. 

Second  foot. 

Third  foot. 

Fourth  foot. 

Fifth  foot. 

Sum. 

I-IOI 

.  .  23 

14 

9 

!5 

l6 

= 

77 

I 01—201 

.  .  24 

19 

12 

15 

12 

= 

82 

2OI-3OI  . 

.  .  25 

J7 

12 

l6 

13 

= 

73 

3OI-4OI  . 

.  .  22 

27 

11 

18 

= 

95 

4OI-5OI  . 

.  .  l6 

!5 

7 

18 

12 

= 

68 

501-601  . 

.  .  I7 

6 

8 

14 

20 

■ 

62 

60I-7OI  . 

.  .  21 

14 

10 

lS 

23 

= 

83 

7OI-798  . 

.  .  20 

17 

11 

17 

IO 

u 

75 

158 

129 

80 

128 

123 

= 

618 

The  first  foot  is  the  one  of  easy  variation. 

The  third  foot  contains  the  most  frequent  caesura,  and  therefore  the  least  fre¬ 
quent  spondee,  since  the  two  long  syllabls  fil  the  time.  The  spondee  is  frequently 
and  naturally  used  as  a  foot  of  transition  from  the  trochee  to  the  iambus.  As  ther 
ar  almost  no  trochees  in  the  second  place,  ther  ar  no  transition  spondees  in  the 
third. 

V.  Another  common  variation  is  the  anapest,  or  two  unaccented  syllabls  fol- 
lowd  by  an  accented.  The  unaccented  ar  mostly  syllabic  consonants  or  glides. 

6.  Sing,  heavenly  Muse. 
ii.  And  Sib«’^  brook. 

15.  Above  the  Ao\nian  Mount. 

366.  Through  God’s  high  suffrance,  for  the  tri al  of  man. 


Lines. 

First  foot. 

Second  foot. 

Third  foot. 

Fourth  foot. 

Fifth  foot. 

Sum. 

I-IOI  . 

.  .  I 

4 

6 

IO 

5 

■.==, 

26 

101-201  . 

.  .  O 

7 

6 

6 

4 

= 

23 

2OI-3OI  . 

.  .  I 

5 

7 

3 

6 

= 

22 

30 I-40 I  . 

.  .  2 

1 

9 

7 

11 

= 

36 

4OI-5OI  . 

.  .  I 

13 

7 

7 

6 

= 

34 

501-601  . 

.  .  2 

6 

8 

4 

7 

.  = 

27 

O 

O 

^0 

.  .  O 

2 

4 

3 

7 

= 

16 

7OI-798  . 

.  .  I 

4 

6 

6 

4 

— 

21 

8 

42 

53 

46 

5° 

199 

VI.  Feet  of  three  unaccented  syllabls  mostly  rising  ar  found  with  the  rests. 


1.  Of  man’s  first  disobedience  ||  and  the  fruit. 

1 1 8.  Since  through  experience  \  fl/This  great  event. 

Of  these  ther  ar  in  the  book  22  feet. 

First  foot.  Second  foot.  Third  foot.  Fourth  foot.  Fifth  foot. 

O  8  IO  5  2 

156.  Fallen  cherub,  to  be  weak  is  miserable. 


VII.  Ther  ar  a  few  falling  spondaic  feet,  21  in  all. 


First  foot. 

16 


Second  foot.  Third  foot.  Fourth  foot. 


2  3 


Fifth  foot. 


O 


O 
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They  ar  found  in  the  same  places  as  trochees,  in  the  first  foot  of  a  section. 

21.  Dove-like  sat’st  brooding. 

VIII.  Ther  ar  also  12  dactyls. 

87.  Myriads ,  though  bright. 

280.  Groveling  and  prostrate. 

312.  Abject  and  lost  lay  these,  covering  the  floor. 

They  also  as  falling  feet  ar  found  at  the  beginning  of  sections. 

IX.  For  falling  pyrrhics,  see  III,  above. 

X.  Twelv  feet  hav  an  unaccented  close. 

38.  Of  rebel  angels  ;  by  whose  aid  aspiring. 

There  ar  no  unmetrical  lines. 

Passages  wer  analyzed  to  point  out  their  harmony  and  expressivness. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Messrs.  T.  D.  Seymour  and  T.  W.  Hunt. 

5.  The  Text  of  Richard  de  Bury’s  Philobiblon,  by  Professor  Andrew 
F.  West,  of  Princeton  College,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

The  Text  of  the  Philobiblon  of  Richard  de  Bury. 

Finished  Jan.  24,  1345. 

I.  The  Received  Text  of  the  Printed  Editions. 

Cologne,  1473. 

Spires,  1483. 

Paris,  1500. 

Oxford,  1599. 

Frankfort,  1610. 

Frankfort,  1614. 

Leipsic,  1674. 

Helmstadt,  1703. 

London,  1832. 

Paris,  1856. 

Albany,  1861. 

London,  1888  (Morley’s  reprint). 

Of  these  the  Cologne,  1473,  Spires,  1483  and  Oxford,  1599,  go  back  to  manu¬ 
script  sources. 

II.  The  True  Text  as  found  in  the  Manuscripts. 

1.  Number  of  known  extant  Mss.  is  thirty-five.  Apparently  eight  more  lost 
or  at  present  untraceable.  Probably  a  number  more  of  inferior  Mss.  in  German 
libraries. 

2.  Classification  of  Mss.  into  two  main  kinds;  —  the  standard  English  tradition 
and  the  later  German  variants. 
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3.  The  standard  English  tradition  in  over  two-thirds  of  the  Mss.,  including 
every  Ms.  known  or  suspected  to  be  earlier  than  1450,  and  none  after  1460. 

They  may  be  classified  according  to  the  following  general  division. 

Complete  Text  /  Pr°l°gue  with  collected  list  of  chapter  titles  following  and  twenty 
l  chapters,  each  headed  with  a  title  separately,  —  colophon  also? 

(1)  A  B  C  D  with  sixteen  others. 

A  =  Ms.  R.  8,  F.  xiv.  in  British  Museum,  date  1380. 

B  =  Ms.  Digby  147,  Bodleian  Library,  date  1370. 

C  =  Ms.  15168  in  National  Library,  Paris,  date  1440. 

D  =  Ms.  3352c  in  National  Library,  Paris,  date  1430. 

Incomplete  Text  —  in  three  manuscripts. 

Magdalen  Ms.  (VI.  164),  Oxford,  date  about  1400,  —  lacks  prologue  and 
end  of  XIXth  chapter. 

St.  John’s  Ms.  (CLXXII),  Oxford,  date  about  1400,  —  lacks  last  half  of 
chapter  IX,  all  c.f  chapter  X,  and  opening  of  chapter  XI. 

Brussels  11465,  date  early  XVth  century,  —  lacks  collected  chapter  titles  at 
end  of  prologue  and  separate  titles  at  head  of  each  chapter. 

The  headings,  chapter  titles,  colophon  and  body  of  the  text  in  the  English 
tradition.  Full  form  of  the  colophon  (an  integral  part  of  the  original  text)  is 
Explicit  Philobiblon  domini  Ricardi  de  Aungervile, 
cognominati  de  Bury,  quondam  Episcopi  Dunelmensis. 

Completus  est  autem  tractatus  iste  in  manerio  nostro  de  Aukelande  xxiiij  die 
Januarii 

anno  Domini  millesimo  trecentesimo  quadragesimo  quarto, 
aetatis  nostrae  quinquagesimo  octavo  praecise  completo, 
pontificatus  vero  nostri  anno  undecimo  finiente, 
ad  laudem  Dei  feliciter  et  Amen. 

4.  The  later  German  variants  are  at  least  seven  in  number.  None  earlier  than 
1450-60,  and  running  on  to  1492. 

Copied  in  Germany. 

The  main  variations  are  twofold. 

(1)  The  chapter  titles  mainly  or  wholly  changed.  Due  to  what? 

(2)  The  body  of  the  text  altered  at  pleasure,  wherever  unintelligible  to  scribe. 
Perhaps  1 500  variations  from  the  early  English  Ms.,  out  of,  say,  9000  words  in  the 
treatise. 

The  effect  of  this  is  of  course  to  alter  and  obscure  the  meaning  of  the  author, 
to  debase  his  style. 

5.  From  the  German  variants  comes  the  received  text  of  the  Philobiblon,  as 
seen  in  editio  princeps  Cologne  1473  and  all  the  editions  derived  from  it.  From 
an  arbitrarily  altered  poor  English  Ms.  comes  the  Spires  Ed.  of  1483.  From  an 
uncritical  examination  of  six  English  Mss.  comes  the  Oxford  Ed.  of  1 599.  The 
English  Mss.  contain  the  true  text.  Two  only  certainly  of  XIVth  century  (A  and  B). 

6.  Mr.  Thomas’s  Edition  (London,  1888).  The  Grolier  Club’s  Edition  (1889, 
New  York). 
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Appendix  to  Abstract. 


General  View)  of  the  Manuscripts  of  the  Philobiblon. 


Text  substantially  com¬ 
plete  in  twenty  Mss. 
including  ABCD  and 
ranging  in  date  from  1370 
to  1450  or  later. 


I.  The  English  Tradition 
preserves  the  true  text  in  twenty-three  Mss. 
ranging  in  date  from  1370  to  1450  or  later. 


Text  defective  in  three  Mss.  from  1400  to  1430. 


Brussels  No.  11465. 
Early  XVth  century. 
Lacks  heading,  col¬ 
lected  and  separate 
chapter  titles  and  col¬ 
ophon. 


, 

Magdalen  Ms.,  Ox¬ 
ford.  Date  1400. 
Lacks  prologue  and 
end  of  chapter  xix. 


St.  John's  Ms.,  Ox¬ 
ford.  Date  1400. 
Lacks  end  of  chap¬ 
ter  ix,  all  of  x,  and 
beginning  of  xi. 


II.  The  German  Variants,  containing  a  corrupted  text,  without 
headings  or  with  new  headings,  lacking  collected  chapter 
titles  and  colophons,  and  with  new  separate  chapter  titles. 
Not  improbably  originating  from  some  incomplete  Ms.  of 
the  English  tradition  (like  Brussels  11465).  Found  in  seven 
Mss.  dating  from  1450  to  1491.  The  editio  princeps  and 
printed  texts  derived  from  it  come  from  this  source. 


III.  Unclassified  Mss.,  five  in  number — 

Two  at  Munich,  one  each  at  Venice,  Bamberg,  and  Brussels  (No.  3725). 

IV.  Lost  or  Untraceable  Mss. — 

Apparently  eight  in  number. 


6.  Open  Questions  in  English  Philology,  by  Professor  Theodore 
W.  Plunt,  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


After  calling  attention  to  the  origin  and  history  of  the  scientific  study  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  to  the  relation  of  settled  to  unsettled  questions  in  philology,  Professor 
Plunt  invited  the  Association  to  consider  some  of  the  most  important  open 
questions  in  English  philology.  A  brief  abstract  of  the  points  stated  and  discussed 
is  as  follows  :  — 

1.  The  question  of  English  philological  Nomenclature,  with  special  reference 
to  the  use  of  the  terms  Saxon ,  Anglo-Saxon,  Anglo-Norman,  Semi-Saxon.  It  was 
held  that  we  should  adopt  the  one  term  English  as  applicable  to  all  the  different 
periods  of  the  language. 

2.  The  question  of  English  philological  Method  among  the  possible  methods 
open  to  the  student,  such  as  the  comparative,  etymological,  and  literary.  Here  it 
was  urged  that  some  one  of  these  should  be  prominent,  while  emphasis  was  laid 
upon  the  literary  side  of  linguistics  as  being  more  important  than  that  conceded  to 
it  by  general  criticism. 

3.  The  question  of  the  relation  of  British  English  to  American  English.  It 
was  the  object  of  the  discussion,  in  this  connection,  to  show  the  points  of  difference 
and  of  resemblance  between  these  two  branches  or  forms  of  English,  and  especially 
to  press  the  principle  of  their  substantial  unity  and  co-operative  growth.  The  true 
relation  of  English  dialects  to  what  are  called  provincialisms  was  here  shown, 
while  it  was  argued  that  the  term  dialect  meant  in  England  much  more  than  it 
means  in  this  country. 

4.  The  question  of  the  native  English  element  in  our  Modern  English  vocabu¬ 
lary.  The  extreme  and  untenable  theories  on  this  subject  were  briefly  stated,  and 
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English  scholars  were  warned  against  the  tendency  unduly  to  eliminate  the  native 
element  in  favor  of  foreign  influence.  Special  notice  was  taken  of  the  attempt  to 
estimate  far  too  highly  the  Celtic  and  Scandinavian  influence  in  English. 

5.  The  question  of  English  Lexicography  was  then  discussed,  with  primary  refer¬ 
ence  to  its  rightful  province.  The  encyclopedic  tendency  was  noticed  as  the  pre¬ 
vailing  tendency  in  modern  lexical  work.  Against  this,  ground  was  taken  on  the 
principle  that  it  was  far  exceeding  its  rightful  limits. 

In  conclusion,  the  paper  made  reference  to  the  new  and  scholarly  interest 
evinced  in  all  departments  of  English  philology,  particularly,  in  its  older  periods 
and  forms,  and  urged  the  importance  of  magnifying  the  intellectual  and  ethical 
elements  in  language  above  the  merely  verbal. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Messrs.  J.  Sachs,  F.  A.  March,  and  A.  F. 
West. 

7.  Differentiation  of  the  Uses  of  shall  and  will '  by  Professor  George 
P.  Garrison,  of  the  University  of  Texas. 

I  take  it  that  shall  originally  expressed  a  present  necessity  or  obligation,  and 
will  a  present  volition  or  desire.  It  was  very  natural,  however,  to  associate  with 
these  ideas  of  necessity  and  volition  that  of  a  subsequent  result ;  and,  as  the  use 
of  shall  and  will  as  auxiliaries  grew,  they  became  auxiliaries  for  the  future  in  so 
far  as  they  carried  this  associated  idea  and  kept  less  of  their  original  meaning. 
Thus  it  came  about  that  shall  go,  for  example,  signified:  (1)  a  present  necessity 
or  obligation  to  go,  and  (2)  a  future  result  in  the  act  of  going.  Similarly,  will  ga 
signified:  (1)  a  present  desire  or  volition  to  go,  and  (2)  a  future  result  in  the  act 
of  going. 

But  these  ideas  were  not  allowed  to  develop  evenly.  The  Anglo-Saxon  and  his 
English  descendant  has  always  been  domineering,  inclined  to  magnify  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  his  own  will  and  to  regard  lightly  that  of  others.  Under  the  influence 
of  this  quality,  when  he  used  shall  with  the  first  person  he  obscured  the  idea  of 
necessity,  because  it  was  unpalatable  to  him,  and  dwelling  upon  the  result  made  a 
pure  future.  But  in  the  second  and  third  persons  he  was  willing  enough  for  shall 
to  imply  necessity,  especially  if  he  were  the  agent  that  imposed  it.  He  so  used  it, 
and  in  these  two  persons  shall  remained  present.  In  using  will,  the  same  charac¬ 
teristic  led  him  to  make  prominent  the  idea  of  volition  in  the  first  person  and  to 
obscure  it  in  the  second  and  third.  Thus  will  has  become  mostly  present  in  the 
first  person,  and  future  in  the  second  and  third. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Messrs.  F.  A.  March  and  T.  D.  Seymour. 

At  12  m.  the  Association  adjourned  to  meet  at  1.30  p.  m. 

Easton,  Pa.,  July  10,  1889. 

Afternoon  Session. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  1.30  p.  m.  by  the  President. 

8.  On  the  Interpretation  of  Aristoph.  Ach.  849,  by  Frank  W. 
Nicolson,  Esq.,  Instructor  in  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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The  words  pta  paxo.'ip'x  in  this  line  are  commonly  understood  to  refer  to  the 
razor.  The  aim  of  this  paper  is  to  show  that  a  form  of  shears  is  meant,  and  that 
the  reference  is  to  clipping  and  not  shaving. 

Another  name  for  the  pia  pd.xat.pa  was  ij/aAis  (cf.  Pollux  X.  140  and  Photius’ 
definition  ;  cf.  also  Pollux  II.  32,  where  the  correct  reading  is  not  Sin- At?,  but  pia, 
as  given  by  Mss.  C.  and  V.).  The  words  pdxatpa  and  paxatpts  do  not,  as  gener¬ 
ally  supposed,  relate  to  the  razor,  but  to  various  forms  of  shears.  (Cf.  Arist.  Frag. 
II.  Thesm.  and  Lucian,  Adv.  Ind.  29,  where  these  are  mentioned  respectively  as 
distinct  from  the  £ vp6v .)  This  is  proved  also  by  the  order  of  the  words  in  the  two 
lists  of  barbers’  implements  given  by  Pollux  (X.  140  and  II.  32). 

The  shears  used  by  the  Greek  barber  were  of  two  forms.  The  SnrArj  pdxatpa 
resembled  the  form  most  common  in  modern  days,  consisting  of  two  pieces  of 
metal  fastened  together  by  a  rivet  in  the  middle.  A  representation  is  to  be  found 
in  a  terra-cotta  from  Tanagra  (vide  Arch.  Ztg.  XXXII.  taf.  14).  The  pia  pdxatpa 
or  \paAts,  on  the  other  hand,  was  formed  from  a  single  piece  of  elastic  metal  bent 
in  the  middle  and  having  the  two  edges  sharpened.  It  is  represented  in  a  Pompeian 
wall-painting  (vide  Abh.  der  Sachs.  Gesell.  der  Wiss.  V.  plate  VI.  5).  The  word 
xj/aAis  means  a  vault  or  arch,  and  as  applied  to  this  form  of  shears  no  doubt  refers 
to  the  curved  or  rounded  end  made  by  bending  the  metal  on  itself. 

The  pia  pdxatpa  seems  to  have  resembled  in  shape  the  old-fashioned  sheep- 
shears  still  used  in  some  parts  of  this  country.  There  is  evidence  that  it  was 
employed  by  the  ancients  in  sheep-shearing  (cf.  Hesychius’  definition  of  pa xaiPai : 
oh  diroKetpeTcu  ra  irpo^ara  ;  cf.  also  Galen,  quoted  by  Steph.  in  his  Thesaurus, 
s.v.  Keipco :  Kelpecrdcu  t a  Trpo^ara  virb  rwu  xf/aAidwv).  Lucian,  Pise.  46,  proposes 
as  a  punishment  for  a  false  philosopher :  diroKftpaToo  t bu  7ra$yct>va  iv  XPV  navv 
TpayoKovpiKrj  paxalpa-  These  goat-shears  were  probably  the  same  in  form  as  the 
xf/aAis,  or  sheep-shears,  and  a  similar  punishment  to  that  proposed  by  Lucian  may 
be  here  alluded  to  by  Aristophanes. 

That  shears  (paxaipai  icoupides )  served  the  double  purpose  of  shearing  sheep 
and  clipping  men’s  hair  appears  from  a  fragment  of  Cratinus,  Dion.  II.  The  xf/aAis 
was  particularly  fitted  for  shearing  sheep,  since  it  could  be  operated  by  one  hand, 
leaving  the  other  free  to  manage  the  animal  being  sheared.  Finally;  the  words  of 
Phrynicus,  319,  seem  to  favor  this  interpretation:  rb  pev  yap  (i.e.  Kaprjvat,  as 
opposed  to  nzipaaQai')  eVl  7 rpofidroov  rideaat  /cal  eVl  aripov  Kovpds. 

9.  The  Dramatic  Features  of  Winter’s  Tale,  by  Professor  Thomas 
R.  Price,  of  Columbia  College,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

This  play,  which  belongs  to  the  last  stage  of  Shakspere’s  dramatic  method,  is 
not,  as  commonly  conceived,  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  dramatic  construction,  but 
an  ingenious  experiment  in  the  application  of  those  laws.  It  is  constructed  on 
the  plan  of  the  diptych ,  a  form  of  art  in  which  two  compositions,  each  in  itself 
complete,  are  merged  into  a  composition  of  a  higher  kind,  which  comprehends 
them  both.  For  this  purpose,  the  drama  divides  itself  into  two  (2)  distinct  parts, 
a  tragedy  of  (28)  twenty-eight  scenes,  ending  at  III.  3,  58,  and  a  comedy  of  (22) 
twenty-two  scenes,  stretching  from  that  point  to  the  end.  To  carry  on  these  two 
movements,  the  characters  are  divided  into  (3)  three  groups,  one  group  of  (9) 
nine  characters  that  belong  altogether  to  the  tragedy,  one  group  of  (12)  twelve 
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characters  that  belong  altogether  to  the  comedy,  and  one  group  of  (7)  seven 
characters  that  belong  in  common  to  the  tragedy  and  to  the  comedy. 

Of  these  two  parts,  each,  according  to  the  law  of  construction,  is  complete  in 
itself.  The  tragedy  has  a  protasis  of  8  stages,  an  epitasis  of  5  stages,  a  well-marked 
climax  in  II.  3,  a  catabasis  of  5  stages,  and  a  catastrophe  of  3  stages.  The  com¬ 
edy  has  a  short  protasis  of  only  3  stages,  because  many  of  the  comedy-characters 
are  known  to  us  already  from  the  tragedy.  It  has  an  epitasis  of  5  stages,  a  well- 
marked  climax  in  IV.  4,  a  catabasis  of  10  stages,  and  a  catastrophe  of  2  stages. 
The  only  irregularity  is  the  immense  length  of  the  comic  catabasis:  and  this 
double  length,  10  stages  instead  of  5,  comes  from  the  necessity  of  merging  at  this 
point  the  two  movements  into  one  catastrophe. 

Thus  Shakspere,  at  the  end  of  his  career,  worked  out  in  the  Winter’s  Tale,  as 
a  bold  experiment  in  dramatic  construction,  the  fusion  of  two  distinct  passions  and 
of  two  distinct  actions  into  a  new  form  of  romantic  drama. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Professor  F.  A.  March. 

10.  Roman  Elements  in  English  Law,  by  Herbert  L.  Baker,  Esq., 
of  Detroit,  Mich. 

It  is  now  a  Well-recognized  fact  that  English  law  contains  a  very  considerable 
Roman  element. 

The  presence  of  this  element  presents  a  difficult  problem  in  English  legal 
history  for  the  reasons  that  ( 1 )  Roman  law  was  never  recognized  by  the  common 
law  courts  as  having  any  authority  in  England,  and  (2)  it  has  long  been  the 
accepted  theory  that  the  English  common  law  is  indigenous  customary  law  deriv¬ 
ing  its  sanction  from  immemorial  usage  —  a  theory  which  necessarily  excludes 
foreign  elements.  The  subject  seems  to  have  been  hitherto  discussed  from  a  legal 
standpoint  only  and  by  means  of  comparisons  instituted  between  rules  existing  in 
English  and  Roman  law  respectively.  Such  method  of  treatment  assumes  that 
the  Roman  element  came  in  in  the  form  of  positive  rules,  and  it  is  adapted  to 
reaching  only  such  part  of  it  as  came  in  thus,  which  part,  there  is  reason  to  think, 
is  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole.  It  is  proposed  here  to  view  the  subject  from 
a  philological  standpoint.  The  fact  that  Roman  ’aw  as  such  was  excluded  by 
English  national  policy  and  prejudice  affords  a  hint  that  much  the  greater  part  of 
the  Roman  element  must  have  effected  its  entrance  in  some  form  more  subtle  than 
that  of  positive  rules.  While  Roman  law  as  such  was  excluded,  Roman  legal 
thought,  which  may  be  regarded  as  Roman  law  held  in  solution,  might  and  did 
enter  into  English  thought  unhindered  and  on  practically  an  equal  footing  with 
other  branches  of  ancient  learning.  If  we  can  trace  the  Roman  element  as  it 
exists  in  legal  thought,  it  is  evident  that  we  shall  thus  arrive  at  a  juster  estimate  of 
its  character  and  extent  than  by  a  comparison  of  positive  rules.  A  means  of  thus 
tracing  the  Roman  element  is  afforded  by  the  composite  character  of  our  language. 
English  law  has  borrowed  freely  from  Roman  legal  terminology;  the  Words  thus  bor¬ 
rowed  are  capable  of  identification;  wherever  one  of  these  words  expresses  thought 
wThich  has  never  been  expressed  by  a  native  word,  it  may  justly  be  inferred  that 
the  thought  also  was  borrowed,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  the  meaning  attached  to 
the  word  when  it  was  adopted  into  English  speech.  The  words  belonging  to  our 
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legal  terminology,  as  given  in  a  standard  law  dictionary,  number  1 738.  Of  these 
1363  are  of  Latia  origin,  and  375  are  of  other  origin,  mostly  Anglo-Saxon.  Very 
few,  if  any,  of  these  Latin  words  have  complete  equivalents  in  words  of  native  ori¬ 
gin.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  more  than  four-fifths  of  our  elementary  legal 
thought  has  been  borrowed  from  the  Romans.  This  general  deduction  must,  like 
all  such,  be  taken  cum  grano  salis.  Some  allowance  should  doubtless  be  made 
for  lost  words  and  meanings  of  words,  and  for  an  affectation  of  Latinity  on  the 
part  of  lawyers  and  others.  With  such  allowances,  the  conclusion  is  in  the  main 
justifiable,  because  none  of  the  ideas  represented  by  those  words  were  ever  com¬ 
municated  by  one  English-speaking  person  to  another  until  it  was  done  through 
the  medium  of  the  foreign  word;  and  in  order  to  render  the  idea  thus  communi¬ 
cable,  both  speaker  and  hearer  must  have  learned  the  word  and  its  meaning  from 
the  Romans. 

For  a  complete  acquaintance  with  the  Roman  element  and  its  nature,  a  study  in 
detail  of  individual  words  and  their  history  is  requisite.  Some  general  idea  may, 
however,  be  gained  by  a  grouping  of  words  according  to  subjects,  and  a  compari¬ 
son  of  the  native  and  Roman  elements  as  thus  exhibited.  The  proportion  of  native 
and  Roman  words  pertaining  to  some  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  law  are  as 
follows :  (1)  Public  Law  :  Organic ,  International,  etc.,  native  words,  20;  Roman, 
135.  (2)  Public  Law.:  Criminal,  native  words,  10;  Roman,  54.  (3)  The  Law  of 
Procedure,  native  words,  7;  Roman,  123.  (4)  The  Law  of  Property ,  native  words, 
49;  Roman,  171.  (5)  The  Law  of  Contract,  native  words,  14;  Roman,  112.  Of 

the  remaining  1043  words  not  embraced  in  either  of  the  foregoing  groups,  889  of 
the  more  important  give  229  words  of  native  and  660  of  Roman  origin.  An 
examination  of  these  groups  discloses  the  fact  that  the  Roman  words,  as  compared 
with  the  native,  are  almost  invariably  expressive  of  ideas  belonging  to  a  more 
advanced  and  settled  political  society  and  shows  in  a  striking  manner  in  how 
great  a  degree  the  English  state  and  its  laws  were  developed  upon  intellectual 
lines  marked  out  by  the  Romans.  Thus  in  the  first  group  (Organic  Law)  the 
native  element  gives  us  “baron,”  “barrister,”  “earl,”  “gerefa,”  “king,”  “queen,” 
“  lord,”  “  sheriff,”  “  thane,”  “  borough,”  “  hundred,”  “  woodmote,”  “  folkgemote,” 
“  shiregemote,”  “  witanagemote,”  while  the  Roman  element  gives  us  “  constable,” 
“coroner,”  “  surrogate,”  “ attorney,”  “solicitor,”  “magistrate,”  “judge,”  “chan¬ 
cellor,”  “  court,”  “county,”  “district,”  “municipality,”  “statute,”  “legislation,” 
“  Congress,”  “  Parliament, “  exchequer,”  “  revenue,”  “  sovereignty,”  “  constitu¬ 
tion,”  “government,”  “  state,”  “nation,”  “society.” 

2.  In  the  second  group  (Criminal  Law)  the  words  descriptive  of  offences 
against  property  are,  (1)  native,  “blackmail,”  and  “theft,”  (2)  Roman,  “arson,” 
“  burglary,”  “  champerty,”  “  embezzlement,”  “  embracery,”  “  forgery,”  “  larceny,” 
“maintenance,”  “  piracy,”  “  robbery.”  And  the  words  pertaining  to  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  criminal  law  are  almost  wholly  Roman,  the  native  words  being  only 
“  guilt  ”  and  “  outlaw,”  as  against  twenty-eight  Roman  words,  such  as  “  arrest,” 
“  capital,”  “  conviction,”  “  crime,”  “defence,”  “indictment,”  “innocent,”  “pen¬ 
alty,”  “  perjury,”  “  prosecution,”  “  punishment,”  “  reward,”  “  sentence.” 

3.  The  legal  ideas  contained  in  the  law  of  procedure  are  expressed  almost 
wholly  in  Roman  words.  The  seven  native  words  are  “  forswear,”  “  oath,”  “  set¬ 
off,”  “  speaking,”  “  wager,”  “  battel.”  In  contrast  with  these  there  are  123  Roman 
words  with  well-defined  technical  meanings,  most  of  which  are  now  in  constant  use. 
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4.  In  the  law  of  property  the  native  words  are  in  greater  proportion,  but  are  of 
the  same  relative  character.  They  are  usually  designative  of  material  things;  eg ., 
“  building,”  “  dwelling,”  “  farm,”  “  homestead,”  “  house,”  “  land,”  “  thing,”  while 
the  Roman  words  usually  designate  more  abstract  conceptions,  such  as  are  involved 
in  apprehending  and  defining  the  relations  subsisting  between  persons  in  reference 
to  material  things;  eg.,  “adverse,”  “common,”  “  descent,”  “  dower,”  “  entail,” 
“  estate,”  “heir,”  “  hereditament,”  “lease,”  “  mortgage,”  “  real,”  “  rent,”  “seisin,” 
“  tenure,”  “  title.” 

5.  In  the  law  of  contract  the  same  relative  characteristics  are  exhibited,  with  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  Roman  words.  The  native  words  are  “  bearer,”  “  bond,” 
“  borrow,”  “  bottomry,”  “  breach,”  “  drawer,”  “  holder,”  “  loan,”  “  maker,”  “  sale,” 
“  seller,”  “  settlement,”  “  sight,”'  “warehouse.”  In  contrast  with  these  are  112 
Roman  words,  such,  for  example,  as  “  agreement,”  “  bailment,”  “  charter,”  “  con¬ 
dition,”  “  consent,”  “  consideration,”  “  contract,”  “  covenant,”  “  damages,”  “  debt,” 
“  default,”  “  due,”  “  interest,”  “  note,”  “  obligation,”  “  partner,”  “  pledge,”  “  prin¬ 
cipal,”  “  promise,”  “  special,”  “  surety,”  “  warranty,”  etc. 

6.  Of  the  unclassified  words  the  following  are  examples  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant :  native,  “free,”  “gift,”  “law,”  “mistake,”  “owner”;  Roman,  “custom,” 
“duty,”  “general,”  “injury,”  “judicial,”  “juridical,”  “jurisprudence,”  “jury,” 
“justice,”  “moral,”  “principal.” 

The  position  taken  in  this  paper  must  not  be  understood  too  broadly.  It  is 
not  asserted  that  prior  to  the  adoption  of  any  given  Roman  word  the  Anglo-Saxons 
had  nothing  of  what  afterwards  came  to  be  designated  by  that  word.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  had  the  rudiments,  actually  or  potentially,  of  all  that  they  afterwards 
acquired  both  with  and  without  the  aid  of  Roman  ideas.  The  position  here  is  that, 
by  a  kind  of  educational  process,  they  gradually  grew  into  and  possessed  them¬ 
selves  of  these  portions  of  the  intellectual  world  which  the  Romans  had  created, 
and  that  the  Roman  words  which  they  at  the  same  time  adopted,  constitute  an 
important  record  of  the  process  by  which  Roman  thought  was  thus  taken  up  and 
assimilated.  Thus,  for  example,  as  to  the  word  “judge”  :  some  of  the  functions 
of  judgeship  were  of  course  exercised  among  them  before  the  borrowing  of  the 
word  “  judex  ”  (such  functions  in  more  or  less  rudimentary  form  being  exercised  in 
all  stages  of  organized  society) ;  but  those  functions  were  as  yet  but  rudely  con¬ 
ceived,  and  were  bound  up  with,  and  were  undifferentiated  in  thought  from,  legis¬ 
lative  and  executive  functions.  The  introduction  of  the  word  “judex”  to  desig¬ 
nate  an  officer  charged  only  with  judicial  functions  marks  the  beginning  of  that 
process  of  dividing  up  and  distributing  sovereign  power  which  has  led  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  well-established  and  familiar  threefold  division  of  sovereign  power  into  Legis¬ 
lative,  Executive,  and  Judicial. 

So  also  the  words  “state,”  “nation,”  and  “government”  indicate,  not  that  the 
Anglo-Saxons  had  nothing  of  what  afterwards  came  to  be  designated  by  these 
words,  but  that  they  had  not  yet  reached  the  stage  of  political  development  which 
would  enable  them  to  evolve  the  distinct  and  separate  conception  of  a  “  state,”  a 
“  nation,”  or  an  impersonal  “  government,”  and  to  produce  the  institutions  prop¬ 
erly  corresponding  to  such  conceptions. 

Viewed  thus  as  a  part  of  our  intellectual  inheritance  derived  from  ancient 
learning,  the  Roman  element  is  seen  to  be  very  large,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
ceases  to  present  an  insoluble  enigma.  Its  presence  in  English  law  can  from  this 
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standpoint  be  accounted  for,  but  not  without  some  modification  of  the  theory 
above  adverted  to.  For  this  reason  amongst  others  a  thorough  study  of  this  subject 
promises  to  be  productive  of  important  practical  results,  by  leading  to  a  critical 
examination  of  that  theory  de  novo  and  thereby  to  a  truer  understanding  of  the 
essential  nature  of  our  law. 

11.  An  Unstable  Idiom  in  English,  by  Dr.  C.  P.  G.  Scott,  of  New 
York,  N.Y. 

At  3.30  p.  m.  the  members  of  the  Association  and  their  friends, 
escorted  by  thirty  gentlemen  of  Easton,  of  the  Committee  on  Enter¬ 
tainment,  proceeded  in  carriages  to  Paxinosa  Inn,  where  a  large  part 
of  the  afternoon  and  evening  was  pleasantly  spent  in  the  grounds  and 
on  the  piazzas  of  the  hotel.  Before  dinner  an  address  was  made  by 
William  Hackett,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Entertain¬ 
ment,  to  which  President  Seymour  responded,  and  grace  was  said  by 
President  Knox. 

At  7.45  p.  m.  the  Association  was  called  to  order  in  the  parlors  of 
the  Inn,  and  listened  to  communications  from  two  of  the  members. 

12.  The  Pronunciation  near  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  by  Professor  Syl¬ 
vester  Primer,  of  the  College  of  Charleston,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Prof.  Edward  A.  Freeman,  writing  or  speaking  to  a  friend  in  regard  to  a  young 
American  who  was  going  to  the  University  of  Jena  in  order  to  study  Anglo-Saxon, 
remarked:  “Why  does  he  not  go  to  Orange  County,  Va.,  instead  of  to  Jena? 
They  speak  very  good  West  Saxon  in  Orange  County.”  This  statement  may  serve 
as  an  introduction  to  my  remarks  on  the  pronunciation  of  Fredericksburg,  Va. 
For  Stafford,  Spottsylvania,  and  Orange  counties  have  about  the  same  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  and  have  preserved  to  a  remarkable  degree  the  older  English  sounds  brought 
over  in  the  1 7th  century  by  the  early  settlers  of  this  region. 

This  .section  of  the  country  was  the  earliest  settled.  Stafford  first  appears  as  a 
county  in  1666.  Among  the  early  names  of  the  county  are  Scott,  Moncure,  House¬ 
man,  Mercer,  Donithan,  Tyler,  Montjoy,  Strother,  Fitzhugh,  Deyton,  Daniel, 
Traverse,  Cooke.  Their  descendants  still  live  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
Spottsylvania  was  founded  in  1720.  Some  of  the  prominent  names  are  Taliafero, 
Thornton,  Lewis,  Carter,  Washington,  Herndon,  Ficklin.  Orange  County  was 
formed  later,  dating  from  1734.  The  principal  families  of  Orange  in  colonial 
times  are  the  Barbours,  Bells,  Burtons,  Campbells,  Caves,  Chews,  Conways, 
Daniels,  Madisons,  Moores,  Ruckers,  Shepherds,  Taylors,  Taliaferos,  Whites, 
Thomases,  and  Waughs,  whose  descendants  are  still  living. 

As  early  as  1675  there  was  a  fort  on  the  present  site  of  Fredericksburg,  but  it 
was  not  incorporated  till  1727.  Among  the  prominent  names  we  find  Robinson, 
Willis,  Smith,  Taliaferro,  Beverly,  Waller,  Clowder,  Mercer,  Weedon,  Lewis, 
Washington,  Littleplace,  Forsyth,  Conway,  Fitzhugh,  Moncure,  Carter,  Lee,  many 
of  which  are  still  prominent  in  and  about  Fredericksburg.  In  Fredericksburg 
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itself  descendants  of  Carter  Braxton,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  are  still  living.  A  comparison  of  the  earlier  names  with  those 
of  the  present  inhabitants  shows  that  the  present  families  represent  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  the  earlier  families.  Intermixture  from  without  has  not  been  great,  foreign¬ 
ers  have  rarely  sought  homes  here,  and  immigration  from  other  states  has  been 
limited. 

The  early  settlers  were  men  of  education.  They  studied  at  Cambridge,  Oxford, 
Dublin,  and  Edinburgh,  and  at  Temple  Bar.  Professional  men  were  all  educated 
in  England.  For  the  poor  almost  no  provision  was  made.  Sir  William  Berkeley 
in  his  day  rejoiced  that  there  was  not  a  free  school  or  printing-press  in  Virginia, 
and  hoped  it  might  be  so  for  a  hundred  years  to  come.  The  rich  had  private  tutors 
at  their  own  houses,  the  poor  remained  ignorant.  There  were  no  libraries  of  any 
account.  The  sons  of  the  rich  were  sent  to  England  for  their  education  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Revolution.  “The  College  of  William  and  Mary,  from  the  year  1700 
and  onward,  did  something  toward  educating  a  small  portion  of  the  youth  of 
Virginia,  and  that  was  all  until  Hampden  Sidney,  at  a  much  later  period,  was 
established.”  However  poor  the  school  system  of  the  colony  and  young  state 
was,  the  education  of  the  superior  class  has  ever  been  a  matter  of  pride.  Virginia 
has  produced  more  great  men  than  any  other  state,  and  the  intellectual  life  has 
ranked  high.  She  has  won  for  herself  the  proud  title  of  the  “  Mother  of  Presi¬ 
dents.” 

The  English  of  the  1 7th  century,  with  proper  regard  to  that  of  the  1 6th  and 
1 8th  centuries,  forms  the  basis  of  the  comparison  of  Fredericksburg’s  present  pro¬ 
nunciation.  Three  extracts  from  early  documents  of  Virginia  with  the  approximate 
pronunciation  of  that  day  are  given,  and  the  pronunciation  of  the  present  traced 
back  to  that.  The  first  is  taken  from  The  First  Assembly  of  Virginia,  held  July  30, 
1619.  The  second  is  from  A  Briefe  Declaration  of  the  Plantation  of  Virginia. 
The  third  is  from  Captain  Smith’s  True  Relation. 

The  tabular  view  of  the  Virginia  Sounds  at  this  period  will  be  best  understood 
in  connection  with  the  extracts  in  the  full  article;  it  would  be  impossible  to  give 
either  here  in  this  brief  extract.  A  few  of  the  more  prominent  peculiarities  of 
the  Fredericksburg  pronunciation  are  given  to  show  the  tenor  of  the  article. 

The  sound  (i).  The  word  “tester”  is  here  pronounced  (tiister)  as  in  Charles¬ 
ton,  S.  C.  In  Latin  words  like  si?nultaneous ,  etc.,  the  i  is  generally  pronounced 
(oi,  soi-mul-t^-ni-os),  rarely  (*).  In  words  like  Palestine  the.  sound  fluctuates 
between  (oi)  and  (ii) ,  but  inclines  mostly  to  the  latter.  Ef  for  if  is  sometimes 
heard.  For  mill ,  hill ,  I  heard  in  two  instances  (mil,  Hil)  quite  distinctly,  but  am 
not  sure  that  it  was  not  an  individual  rather  than  general  pronunciation.  The 
word  ear  is  here  pronounced  (yiir)  by  the  vulgar. 

The  long  and  short  e  differ  but  slightly  from  the  accepted  pronunciation  else¬ 
where.  The  shades  between  this  and  the  next  sound  (se)  show  a  diversity  of 
sounds  in  words  that  generally  have  the  sound  (se)  and  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  have 
■(ee).  Words  like  here,  pare,  pair,  tare,  bear,  etc.,  which  in  Charleston  gener¬ 
ally  have  the  sound  (os)  or  (sese),  are  divided  in  Fredericksburg  between  (ii), 
(ae)  and  (ee).  The  sound  (ee)  is  somewhat  common  in  many  of  these  words, 
but  not  so  common  as  the  Charleston  (ee).  In  some  the  sound  is  short  (e). 
There  is  the  same  fluctuation  between  (agEn)  and  (agmi),  (agEnst)  and  (ag^nst) 
as  is  found  everywhere.  The  Latin  prefix  pre-  has  the  two  sounds  (ii)  and  (e)  in 
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words  like  predicessor  (prii-dz-sesa,  or  pred-z-sesr).  The  word  here  sometimes 
has  a  peculiar  pronunciation.  It  is  often  pronounced  (’jfr).  The  sound  e  and  a 
exchange  in  yes  and  well  (pr.  yas,  wal) ;  e  also  exchanges  with  i  in  yesterday ,  yes , 
yet,  get,  kettle,  etc.  (pr.  yis,  yit,  etc.) . 

The  long  sound  of  (seae)  is  heard  in  calm ,  psalm,  balm,  etc.  (pr.  ksesem, 
saeaem,  baeaem,  etc.).  But  the  ordinary  pronunciation  is  also  heard  (kaam, 
saam,  baam).  The  words  ask,  demand,  are  also  divided  between  the  sound 
(aeae)  and  (aa)  (aeaeslc  or  aask).  Compare  also  (paeaes  or  paas),  and  we  even 
hear  (pAAs  or  pAs).  Passable  and  Possible  are  said  to  be  indistinguishable  in 
their  pronunciation  by  many.  Words  in  au,  like  gaunt,  daunt,  etc.,  have  three 
grades,  (aeae),' (aa),  and  (aa).  These  different  pronunciations  here  mentioned 
are  all  found  among  the  cultured,  and  is  said  to  be  traditional  in  families.  As 
they  all  go  back  to  the  1 7th  century,  they  were  probably  brought  over  here  and 
handed  down  from  father  to  son. 

There  are  one  or  two  peculiarities  under  the  zz-sound.  Among  the  vulgar  the 
words  there,  where, *are  pronounced  (dhar,  whar).  The  genuine  zz-sound  is  heard 
in  various  words  that  have  in  other  localities  the  (se)  or  (e)  sound.  Mayor 
sounded  to  me  as  spoken  by  one  person  (maa-r).  Stairs  are  often  called  (staars) 
by  the  illiterate,  bears  (baars)";  etc. 

The  A-sound  is-  heard  .in  .dom  and  God  (dAg,  GAd,  and  even  dAAg,  GAAd). 
But  the  o-sound  may  also  be  heard  in  these  words  (dog,  God,  and  doog,  Good). 
The  words  not,  God,  gaud,  form  a  rising  scale.  Not  is  short,  God  is  longer,  and  gaud 
is  longest  (0,  A,  aa),  and  we  generally  find  dog  and  God  running  through  the 
whole  scale  in  the  same  locality.  In  Fredericksburg  I  have  heard  (dog,  God, 
dAg,  GAd,  dAAg,  GAAd).  The  word  pond  varies  in  its  pronunciation  in  different 
sections  of  the  country.  All  three  sounds  can  be  found  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  (pond, 
pAnd,  pAAnd).  The  careless  often  pronounce  it  just  like  the  word  pawned ;  the 
elegant  pronunciation  is  the  middle  sound  of  our  series  (pAnd) ;  many  pronounce 
it  (pond).  In  Fredericksburg  the  first  and  second  (pond,  pAnd)  are  heard, 
never  the  third.  The  word  hog  (generally  Flog,  or  Hoog)  is  often  pronounced 
(HAg  or  HAAg)  in  Fredericksburg. 

The  0-sound  has  one  or  two  peculiarities.  The  word  poor  almost  always  has 
the  long  sound  of  0  and  drops  its  r  (p 00).  For  the  dropping  of  the  r  see  under 
r  in  the  consonants.  The  two  pronunciations  of  progress,  process ,  (proogres,  pr00- 
gres,  prooses,  pr00ses)  prevail  here.  The  preposition  to  often  has  the  older  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  (t00),  as  in  the  time  of  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare,  now  becoming 
obsolete. 

The  long  zz  appears  to  have  more  of  the  i-Vorschlag  in  certain  words  than 
ordinarily,  making  it  almost  a  distinct  syllable.  I  am  almost  inclined  to  think 
that  it  is  rather  a  (y)-Vorschlag.  Thus  due  (dezu),  do,  too,  etc.,  sound  to  me 
(dii-u,  tii-u,  or  dy-u,  ty-u),  with  the  accent  on  the  (ii  or  y).  Some,  however, 
regularly  pronounce  these  words  (diu2,  tiu2)  where  the  2  denotes  a  prolonged  van¬ 
ish.  The  word  put  (also  in  a  less  degree  could,  would,  should)  shows  the  same 
peculiarity  as  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  It  is  frequently  pronounced  (pat,  rarely  kad, 
wad,  shad).  More  probably  the  peculiar  sound  of  could,  would,  should  is  the 
same  as  that  heard  in  prove,  move,  and  others.  The  sound  here  is  to  me  a  diph¬ 
thong  beginning  with  an  (y)  and  ending  with  (zz),  thus  (pry-zzv,  my-zzv;  perhaps 
ky-zzd,  etc.).  The  two  sounds  follow  each  other  very  rapidly,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
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detect  the  two  shades  of  sound  of  the  first  and  second  components  of  the  diph¬ 
thong.  The  word  spoon  has  the  same  sound  (spy-wn),  but  see  under  diphthongs. 
The  z^-sound  in  fruit  appears  to  me  to  be  quite  peculiar.  As  near  as  I  can  make 
out  it  sounds  nearly  like  the  double  French  «,  thus  (fry-yt) ;  the  word  appears  to 
be  dissyllabic,  though  the  last  syllable  may  be  only  the  prolonged  vanish.  I  have 
also  noticed  this  same  sound  in  people  from  the  middle  and  upper  part  of  the 
state  of  South  Carolina.  It  has  puzzled  me  very  much.  This  sound  may  be  the 
(yy),  or  the  (yyw),  or  the  (yy)  with  a  labial  modification.  I  hardly  consider  it 
the  (iu).  All  these  shades  of  sound  have  been  handed  down  from  the  17th 
century. 

The  diphthongs  show  quite  a  number  of  peculiarities.  Jones  (1701)  says  that 
ai  has  the  sound  of  a  in  some  words.  Ellis  thinks  the  two  sounds  indicated  by 
Jones  were  (ee)  and  (ee),  and  though  ai  was  sounded  a  by  some  people,  it  was 
not  considered  best.  Jones  gives  quite  a  long  list,  among  which  we  notice  the 
word  stair  (pronounced  staar  by  some),  already  mentioned.  Here  belongs  also 
bear ,  an  animal,  pronounced  (baar)  by  some.  We  have  noticed  the  pronunciation 
of  dice,  do ,  etc.  This  leads  us  to  consider  the  diphthong  eu,  which  Ellis  says  the 
Americans  pronounce  (?u)  rather  than  (iu),  and  even  (eu)  remains  here  in  some 
parts.  I  believe  it  possible  to  hear  all  three  in  America.  In  Fredericksburg  I  am 
inclined  to  think  (iu)  or  even  (iiu)  is  the  prevailing  pronunciation.  Some  pro¬ 
long  it  so  that  I  heard  (nieu),  (dieu),  etc.  The  (au)  becomes  (seu)  in  house 
(Hseus),  where  it  is  short.  In  town  it  is  long  (taeseun).  In  out  it  is  very  short 
(aeut).  Thus  we  have  very  short  in  ( out ,  about ,  south ,  etc),  short  (in  house ,  etc.), 
and  long  (in  town,  cozv,  etc.).  The  (ou)  is  heard  in  Fredericksburg,  but  not  in 
house.  There  it  is  more  often  heard  in  boat,  and  similar  words.  As  near  as  I 
could  make  out,  I  heard  the  sound  (bout)  in  the  pronunciation  of  boat  almost 
always.  Frequently  I  thought  I  detected  the  sound  (bAut),  but  the  (a)  was 
very  short.  The  pronunciation  of  spoon,  could,  point,  shook,  good  (almost  gyud), 
has  been  mentioned. 

There  is  little  to  be  said  of  the  consonants.  The  (h )  often  suffixes  a  (j)  and 
becomes  a  breathing,  as  (’jeer)  for  here  (Hiir).  The  exchange  of  w  for  v,  as 
prowok,  wocation,  for  provoke,  vocation,  is  no  oftener  heard  here  than  elsewhere. 
In  the  combination  wh  both  letters  are  sounded.  The  r  is  at  all  events  an  evanes¬ 
cent  sound  and  difficult  to  detect.  In  Fredericksburg  it  disappears  in  words  like 
more ,  door,  floor,  war.  And  yet  its  influence  is  felt.  Professor  March  told  me  that 
he  explained  this  peculiar  pronunciation  of  the  final  r  after  vowels  as  an  attempt 
to  pronounce  the  r  by  assuming  the  r  position  after  the  enunciation  of  the  vowel 
and  then  stopping  just  before  the  real  enunciation  of  the  r.  This  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  true  explanation.  Indicating  the  preparation  for  the  r  by  ( ’ )  this 
peculiar  pronunciation  may  be  expressed  (mew’,  d 00',  fW’,  wa’). 

The  usual  dropping  of  the^in  ing  is  heard  here  as  elsewhere.  The  consonants 
^and  k  insert  the  (j  )  after  them.  Thus  cart,  garden,  girl,  etc.,  are  pronounced 
(kjart,  gjardn,  etc.).  Even  school  seems  to  fall  under  this  rubric  and  becomes 
sometimes  (skjuul). 

The  accent  of  the  word  idea  has  changed  here  to  the  antepenult  (idea). 

The  above  is  only  a  beginning  of  studies  of  the  pronunciation  of  Fredericks¬ 
burg,  and  I  hope  hereafter  to  continue  them.  Any  suggestions,  corrections,  or 
information  will  be  gladly  received. 
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Remarks  were  made  by  Messrs.  A.  F.  West,  T.  R.  Price,  and  F.  A. 
March. 

13.  Some  Syriac  Legends,  by  Professor  Isaac  H.  Hall,  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  Central  Park,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

This  was  intended  as  an  informal  communication  rather  than  a  regular  paper, 
and  in  fact  was  a  mere  talk.  The  legends  spoken  of  were  (1)  The  Legend  of 
Romulus  and  Remus  and  the  founding  of  Rome,  and  (2)  a  collection  of  legends 
in  a  manuscript  recently  received  from  Urmi  in  Persia,  which  are  extant  in  a  few 
manuscripts  in  Karshun,  but  not  heretofore  found  in  Syriac.  These  were :  A  Col¬ 
loquy  of  Moses  with  the  Lord  on  Mount  Sinai ;  The  Letter  of  Holy  Sunday  that 
fell  from  Heaven  upon  the  Hands  of  Athanasius  Patriarch  of  Rome,  being  the 
Third  Letter  [of  its  sort] ;  and  The  Narrative  of  Arsenius  King  of  Egypt,  and 
how  our  Lord  raised  him  to  life  (containing  an  account  of  man’s  experiences  at 
and  after  death,  with  a  description  of  Gehenna). 

Since  the  legends  in  the  Urmi  manuscript  need  the  Syriac  text  for  proper 
appreciation,  they  will  be  published  elsewhere  ;  and  no  abstract  of  them  is  fairly 
called  for  here.  The  legend  of  Romulus  and  Remus  seems  to  be  of  interest  to  the 
Association,  however,  and  a  translation  of  it  is  therefore  given  here.1  The  original 
is  to  be. found  in  a  Nitrian  manuscript  written  a.d.  837  (Brit.  Mus.  Addit.  12152, 
fol.  194  ff.).  The  text  is  printed  in  Paul  de  Lagarde’s  Analecta  Syriaca  (pp. 
201-205),  a  work  of  which  1 15  copies  were  issued.  A  partial  translation  is  to  be 
found  in  B.  Harris  Cowper’s  Syriac  Miscellanies ,  a  work  now  quite  scarce.  It  is 
a  fragment  from  the  Roman  History  of  Diodes,  and  bears  probable  marks  of 
translation  from  the  Greek. 

As  the  legend  is  quite  closely  connected  with  the  preceding  one  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  Syria,  Cilicia,  and  Phoenicia,  it  seems  best  to  give  the  whole  together.  A 
distorted  form  of  that  portion  which  treats  of  Hercules  and  the  Tyrian  purple 
occurs  also  in  a  much  later  composition  called  the  “  Cave  of  Treasures,”  of  which 
at  least  one  manuscript  exists  in  New  York,  and  which  Bezold  has  published  in 
German  and  Syriac  under  the  title  of  Die  Schatzhohle  (Leipzig,  1883,  1888).  In 
the  “  Cave  of  Treasures,”  however,  Hiram  King  of  Tyre  replaces  Punicus,  and 
Hercules  is  suppressed  —  perhaps  as  a  character  not  altogether  in  place  in  a 
strictly  religious  composition. 

The  following  is  the  translation  :  — 

The  Writing  of  Diocles  the  Wise. 

Now  after  the  division  of  tongues  in  the  days  of  Peleg  there  was  [born]  a  cer¬ 
tain  man  of  the  sons  of  Japhet,  who  was  called  Ag'ftr  (or,  Ig'ur).  This  one  went 
up  from  the  east  and  came  and  dwelt  on  the  sea-shore,  and  built  a  city  and  called 
its  name  Ge'fir,  which  in  the  Syriac  tongue  is  called  Tyre  (Sfir).  And  there  were 
[born]  to  him  three  sons,  Syrus  (Suros)  his  first  born,  and  Cilicus  (QCiliqos)  his 
second,  and  Punicus  (Puniqos)  his  third.  And  Ag'ftr  their  father  was  king  in 
Tyre  13  years.  And  when  he  died  he  divided  the  land  to  his  sons  ;  to  Punicus 
he  gave  Phoenicia  (Puniqa,  or  Pfintqi),  and  to  Cilicus  he  gave  Cilicia  (Qiltqya,  or 
Qiliqiya),  and  to  Syrus  he  gave  Syria  (Sfiriyi). 

And  in  the  time  of  Punicus  was  [born]  Hercules  (Heraqlis,  or  Harqlis),  a  man 
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wise  and  mighty  in  valor.  For  when  this  hero  was  commanding1  upon  the  sea¬ 
shore  of  Tyre,  he  saw  a  certain  shepherd’s  dog  capture  a  shell-fish  of  the  sea,  that 
is  called  conchy  limn ,  and  eat  of  it,  so  that  the  dog’s  mouth  was  stained  with  the 
blood  of  the  shell-fish.  And  Hercules  called  to  him  the  shepherd  of  the  flock, 
and  told  him  about  the  dog ;  and  forthwith  the  shepherd  brought  wool,  and  with 
it  wiped  out  the  mouth  of  the  dog,  and  of  the  wool  the  shepherd  made  himself  a 
crown  and  put  it  upon  his  head.  Then  when  the  sun  shone  upon  it,  Hercules 
saw  the  crown  of  wool,  that  it  was  very  splendid,  and  he  was  astonished  at  its 
beauty ;  and  he  took  the  crown  from  the  shepherd.  But  the  next  day  Hercules 
took  the  shepherd  and  the  dog,  and  went  out  to  the  sea-shore.  And  the  dog,  as 
he  was  walking  along,  saw  a  shell-fish,  and  the  dog  ran  and  caught  it ;  but  Her¬ 
cules  snatched  the  shell-fish  from  his  mouth,  and  let  the  shepherd  go  to  his  flock. 
And  Hercules  walked  every  day  upon  the  sea-shore,  and  as  soon  as  one  of  those 
shell-fish  came  out  from  the  sea,  he  ran  quickly  and  caught  it.  So  he  gathered 
30  of  them,  and  he  boiled  them  over  a  fire,  and  dyed  white  wool  with  their  blood. 
And  he  gave  it  to  a  certain  woman,  and  she  made  of  it  for  him  a  garment,  and  he 
took  that  clothing  and  brought  it  in  to  Punicus  the  king  of  Tyre,  who,  when  he 
saw  it,  wondered  at  its  beauty,  and  commanded  that  no  one  except  himself  should 
wear  it,  but  the  king  (or,  the  one  acting  as  king)  only.  And  moreover,  he  gave 
to  Hercules  authority  to  be  commander  in  his  place,  and  wrote  that  he  was  the 
father  of  the  kingdom  [ i.e .  prime  minister].  And  it  was  this  Hercules  that  showed 
the  dyeing  of  all  manner  of  beautiful  colors;  and  how,  moreover,  pearls  go  up 
from  the  sea  he  showed  and  taught  to  men. 

In  those  days  there  was  [born]  a  man  in  the  country  of  the  west,  whose  name 
was  Romiyi  (or  Romyfl  or  Romaya,  =  'P w/j.a'ios) ;  and  the  man  was  a  mighty 
hero.  Now  in  his  days  there  was  in  the  island  of  Cilicia  a  certain  virgin  beautiful 
in  appearance,  who  had  been  made  priestess  in  the  temple  (vabs)  of  the  god  Aris 
(5/A/)rjs).  And  when  RomiyA  saw  [her],  he  lusted  after  her,  and  he  went  in  unto 
her,  and  she  conceived  from  him.  And  when  she  perceived  that  she  had  con¬ 
ceived  from  him,  she  was  in  great  fear,  and  kept  herself  close,  in  order  that  the 
priests  of  the  god  Aris  should  not  detect  it  and  kill  her.  And  when  she  had  borne 
two  twins  \_sic  —  idiomatic],  their  father  took  them  and  gave  them  to  a  certain 
woman,  who  reared  them.  And  when  the  boys  were  grown  up  and  become  men, 
their  father  gave  them  names;  to  the  one  Romulus  (Romullos,  Romillos,  or  Romel- 
los),  and  to  the  other  Remus  (Romos).  And  they  built  the  city  Rome  (Roma 
or  Romi)  and  .  .  .2  it,  and  all  their  subjects3  they  called  Romans  (Romay§  = 
'P oofxouoi)  after  the  name  of  their  father;  and  for  this  reason  the  sons  of  Rome  are 
called  Romans.  And,  moreover,  they  built  the  capitol  (qapitoldn),  which  inter¬ 
preted  is,  the  Head  of  the  city;  and  it  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  whole  earth 
\lit.  one  out  of  the  wonders  that  are  in  the  whole  earth].  And  they  brought  a 
great  image  that  had  been  in  Heludus  (or  Iielodos,  possibly  'EAAaSos,  genitive),4 

1  A  rather  difficult  word ;  probably  the  imported  napayyiWo),  in  a  peculiar  reflexive 
participial  form.  “  On  a  tour  of  inspection  and  improvement  ”  is  perhaps  the  meaning. 

2  Part  of  word  obliterated.  Probably  “  ruled  as  kings  in  ”  is  to  be  supplied. 

3  This  is  the  right  rendering  if  I  guess  rightly  how  to  supply  the  obliterated  place 
preceding.  Otherwise,  “  workmen  ”  or  “  cultivators.” 

4  If  this  conjecture  is  correct,  then  the  rendering  of  the  clause  is  “  that  had  been  in 
[the  land]  of  Hellas.” 
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and  raised  and  set  it  above  the  top  of  the  capitol,  and  it  was  a  great  wonder, 
whose  like  has  not  been  on  the  earth.  And  they  built  the  great  dimosion  (877^0- 
viov)  that  is  in  Athens  (Athinis,  =  Athenis,  ’A  floats),  and  the  philosophers  called 
it  the  dimosion  of  wisdom  (sophia). 

Now  then  there  arose  a  quarrel  between  the  two  brothers,  and  Romulus 
(Armillos,  Armellos,  or  Armullos,  =  6  'Pw/xoAos)  rose  up  and  slew  his  brother 
Remus.  And  straightway  the  city  began  to  quake;  and  when  the  sons  of  Rome 
saw  that  their  city  was  quaking,  they  feared  with  great  fear,  and  all  its  inhabitants 
sought  to  flee  out  of  it.  And  when  Romulus  saw  that  the  sons  of  Rome  were  in 
commotion  at  the  temple  (vabs)  of  the  goddess  Putbinaya  (or  Puthinii,  or 
Puthinyi  —  or  perhaps  better,  of  the  Pythian  goddess),  he  asked  of  her  that  she 
would  reveal  to  him  for  what  cause  the  city  was  quaking.  And  she  answered  him, 
“Because  you  have  slain  your  brother  the  city  is  quaking  and  mourning;  because 
he  built  it  with  you.  And  there  will  be  no  cessation  from  the  earthquake  until  it 
[i.e.  the  city]  sees  your  brother  sitting  with  you  upon  the  throne  of  the  kingdom, 
and  commanding  and  writing  and  proclaiming  with  you  as  formerly.” 

Now  when  this  saying  was  heard  throughout  the  city,  they  assembled  to  stone 
Romulus  with  stones,  because  he  had  slain  his  brother.  But  he  fled  from  them 
and  went  up  to  Athens.  And  when  the  philosopher  Punitus  (Punitos,  Ponitos) 
heard  of  him,  he  went  and  listened  to  the  words  of  Romulus,  and  promised  him 
that  if  he  would  write  for  him  Athens  as  a  free  city  [lit.  daughter  of  freemen,  or 
of  nobles],  so  that  no  king  of  the  Romans  should  have  authority  over  her,  he 
would  go  to  Rome  and  restore  tranquillity  to  the  sons  of  the  city  and  to  his  powers. 
And  he  made  a  covenant  with  him  that  he  would  do  that  for  him.  And  Punitus 
went  to  Rome  and  spoke  with  them,  and  said  to  them,  “  If  ye  will  receive  your 
king  in  peace,  this  earthquake  will  cease  forthwith  from  your  city,  so  that  it  shall 
not  again  quake.  But  if  ye  do  not  receive  him  your  whole  city  will  perish.”  And 
forthwith  all  the  sons  of  Rome  assembled  and  went  up  after  their  king  to  Athens. 
And  when  they  had  arrived  [there],  and  had  come  [back]  and  reached  Rome 
(Romi),  the  whole  city  went  out  to  receive  him;  and  they  answered  and  said  to  him, 
“  If  it  be  that  you  know  that  by  your  entrance  into  the  city  the  quaking  will  cease 
from  it,  come,  enter  in  glory  and  honor,  and  sit  on  the  throne  of  your  kingdom. 
But  if  the  earthquake  will  not  cease  from  us,  do  not  enter.”  But  he  promised 
them,  “  This  earthquake  will  cease  from  the  city.” 

And  the  same  philosopher  made  an  image  of  gold  after  the  likeness  of  his 
brother,  and  seated  it  with  him  upon  the  throne  of  his  kingdom.  And  he  com¬ 
manded  them  that  whatever  was  done  or  written  should  be  as  if  from  the  mouth 
of  the  two.  And  they  did  so,  and  forthwith  the  earthquake  ceased  from  the  city. 
Thus  by  the  wisdom  of  this  man  that  earthquake  ceased,  and  the  inhabitants  with 
their  king  were  tranquillized.  And  thenceforward  the  Romans  fixed  that  it  should 
be  the  custom  to  write  and  command,  saying  [i.e.  in  the  form],  “  We  command.” 
And  Athens  received  freedom  from  that  time  on,  that  no  king  should  have  author¬ 
ity  over  her  to  do  in  her  anything  by  force.  And  this  same  Armellus  (Romulus) 
instituted  an  equestrian  display  (ippiqton,  a  corruption  of  'nnrucbv')  for  [the] 
amusement  [of  the  people],  and  he  instituted  the  martins ,  and  he  was  the  first  to 
institute  the  venetix  and  the prasini 1;  for  because  he  was  afraid  of  the  sons  .  .  .2 

1  An  anachronistic  reference  to  colors  worn  in  the  hippodrome. 

2  A  word  or  more  defaced.  Perhaps  “  of  Rome,  that  they  ”  is  to  be  supplied. 
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would  kill  him  as  he  had  kiiled  his  brother,  he  established  before  him  two  men 
that  hated  each  other,  one  from  the  veneti  and  one  from  the  prasini;  for,  said 
he,  “  If  it  be  that  the  veneti  plot  against  me,  the  prasini  will  make  it  known  to 
me;  and  if  the  prasini  plot  against  me,  the  veneti  will  make  it  known  to  me  ” 
.  .  -1  two  men  before  .  .  d  of  the  city  as  if  for  amusement.  And  he  clothed  the 
one  of  the  veneti  in  clothing  of  the  sea,  and  the  other  in  clothing  of  the  prasini , 
which  was  like  the  grass  of  the  earth.  And  he  said,  “  If  indeed  this  one  conquers 
that  is  clothed  like  the  veneti ,  the  sea  will  be  quieted,  and  the  barbarians  will  not 
invade  and  obtain  authority  in  the  islands  of  the  sea;  as  regards  them  that  dwell 
in  the  sea,  these  will  take  the  victory,  and  those  that  dwell  on  the  dry  [land]  will 
be  conquered.  But  if,  again,  he  that  is  clothed  like  the  prasini  conquers,  they 
that  dwell  on  the  dry  [land]  will  conquer,  and  subdue  those  that  dwell  in  the 
seas.”  And  forthwith  as  these  two  men  advanced  to  contend  one  with  the  other, 
those  that  dwelt  in  the  sea  prayed  that  the  [one  of  the]  veneti  might  win,  but 
those  that  dwelt  on  the  dry  [land],  that  the  [one  of  the]  prasini  might  win.  And 
from  that  time  even  until  now  there  have  been  these  two  divisions  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Romans,  of  the  veneti  and  the  prasini.  And  Armellus  (Romulus)  instituted 
the  brumalia ,  because  he  was  a  man  that  loved  instruction,  and  that  loved  amuse¬ 
ment,  and  that  loved  the  youth;  and  he  commanded  that  in  the  days  of  winter 
men  should  be  calling  one  upon  another,  and  that  many  should  assemble,  assem¬ 
bling  with  one,  and  should  eat  and  drink  and  enjoy  themselves.  And  he  com¬ 
manded  that  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  should  be  coming  in  one  after  another, 
and  every  one  of  them  should  be  called  in  its  day.  And  they  called  them  [ i.e . 
those  days]  brumalia ,  which  is,  interpreted  in  the  Greek  language,  “  Let  us  eat 
and  drink  off  others,”  that  is  gratis.  And  there  was  .  .  .2  a  grade  of  nobility 
at  Rome,  and  he  gave  to  the  nobles  the  great  honor  of  a  throne  and  authority, 
that  they  should  command  and  be  obeyed.  And  he  ordained  that  there  should 
be  qublare  (cubi[cu]larii?)  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Romans,  that  is,  that  they 
should  be  servants  in  the  kingdom.  And  he  sent  to  Athens  and  brought  thence 
the  philosophers  GLSOS  (or  GLSUS,  Gelasus,  Glesus,  or  -sys?)  and  LThROS  (or 
-US,  Lathrus,  Lathyrus,  Lathrys,  etc.?),  and  made  them  an  organ,  that  they  might 
be  delighted  with  beautiful  sounds.  And  Armellus  (Romulus)  instituted  the  kata- 
dromon,  and  commanded  that  when  the  sons  of  Rome  were  assembled  at  the 
capitol  the  boys  should  go  down  by  a  rope  from  the  top  of  the  capitol  to  the  bot¬ 
tom,  sitting  on  a  wheel  and  offering  a  crown  to  the  kingdom,  just  as  if  a  heroic 
crown  were  going  down  to  [the  place]  of  Nimrod,  and  that  the  kings  should  be 
givers  of  gifts  to  those  little  boys  when  they  returned  to  come  up  again.  And 
again  he  ordained  that  the  Romans  should  take  turns,  that  in  order  that  they 
might  be  supported  all  the  winter,  so  in  the  summer  they  should  be  going  forth 
to  war  against  their  enemies.  And  he  ordained  and  established  veredi  {i.e.  post¬ 
couriers  or  post-horses),  to  serve  as  relays  and  bring  news  to  the  kings  from  the 
armies.  And  the  day  in  which  the  Romans  went  out  to  war  and  called  it  mar- 
tiusp  also  interpreted  victory  .  .  .4  and  .  .  .4  great  marvels  and  various  deeds 
and  excellent  laws  and  upright  commands  he  executed  and  established  in  Rome 

1  Words  defaced. 

2  A  word  or  more  defaced. 

3  Perhaps  the  month  of  March  (Martius)  is  meant. 

4  Some' words  defaced. 
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(Romi).  Among  all  the  Romans  there  was  no  man  like  him  excelling  in  all 
knowledge  and  wisdom,  nor  so  honored  by  those  that  have  understanding.  And 
in  his  intellect  he  was  so  rich  that  whosoever  saw  him  and  spoke  with  him  was 
discovered,  the  bad  from  the  good  and  the  false  from  the  true  .  .  . 

At  9  p.  m.  the  Association  adjourned  to  meet  at  8.30  a.  m.,  Thursday. 

Easton,  Pa.,  Thursday,  July  n,  1889. 
Morning  Session. 

Professor  Seymour,  the  President,  called  the  Association  to  order 
at  8.30  a.  m. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  to  nominate  Officers  was  presented 
by  L.  H.  Elwell,  Esq.,  and  adopted.  In  accordance  with  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Committee,  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
officers  of  the  Association  for  1889-90  :  — 

President ,  Professor  Charles  R.  Lanman,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Vice-Presidents,  Dr.  Julius  Sachs,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  Professor  John  H.  Wright, 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Secretary  and  Curator,  Dr.  Herbert  Weir  Smyth,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa. 

Treasurer,  Dr.  Herbert  Weir  Smyth. 

Additional  members  of  the  Executive  Committee, — 

Professor  Martin  L.  D’Ooge,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Professor  Basil  L.  Gildersleeve,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Professor  Francis  A.  March,  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa. 

Professor  Bernadotte  Perrin,  Adelbert  College,  Cleveland,  O. 

Professor  William  D.  Whitney,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  propose  Time  and  Place  for  the  next 
meeting  reported,  through  Professor  Peck,  that  invitations  had  been 
received  to  hold  the  meeting  in  1890  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  Northamp¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  and  Princeton,  N.J.  The  Committee  recommended  that 
the  Twenty-Second  Annual  Meeting  be  held  on  the  second  Tuesday 
in  July,  1890,  at  Norwich,  Conn. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  adopted. 

On  motion,  the  matter  of  effecting  a  union  of  meetings  between 
the  Modern  Language  Association  and  the  Association  was  referred 
to  the  Executive  Committee  to  report  at  the  Norwich  meeting. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  to  audit  the  Treasurer’s  Accounts 
was  presented  by  Dr.  H.  W.  Smyth,  to  the  effect  that  the  accounts, 
with  the  accompanying  vouchers,  had  been  examined  and  found 
correct. 
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14.  John  Reuchlin  and  the  Epistolae  obs  euro  rum  virorum,  by 
Morris  H.  Stratton,  Esq.,  of  Salem,  N.J. 

The  object  of  this  paper  was  to  call  attention  again  to  the  fact  that  the  great 
contest  between  the  monks  of  Cologne  and  John  Reuchlin  was  really  an  attempt 
to  smother  classical  literature  in  its  cradle. 

The  facts  and  dates  given  were  taken  from  the  printed  “  Case  ”  of  the  trial  at 
Rome,  of  the  appeal  of  Hoogstraten,  the  Inquisitor  at  Cologne,  from  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Bishop  of  Spires  —  which  appeal  was  decided  in  favor  of  Reuchlin  in 
1516  —  and  from  the  letters  of  Pirkheimer,  Erasmus,  and  others,  printed  in  Van 
der  Hardt’s  Historia  Litteraria  Refomnationis.  Luther’s  letters  to  Reuchlin,  also 
printed  by  Van  der  Hardt,  fully  and  frankly  acknowledge  how  much  the  Reformer 
owed  to  the  Scholar  who  had  preceded  him. 

The  Epistolae  obscurorum  virorum  were  quoted  to  show  that  the  first  attack 
of  the  mendicant  monks  —  in  which  they  were  fatally  worsted  and  the  back  of 
the  Inquisition  was  broken  —  was  against  the  revival  of  classical  literature  as  such. 
These  letters  are,  of  course,  a  satire,  but  the  well-known  facts  as  to  the  reception 
of  them  —  even  by  their  unconscious  victims  —  prove  that  they  were  thoroughly 
verisimilar  if  not  true. 

Reuchlin  and  Erasmus  opened  the  doors  to  the  study  of  the  Testaments  in  the 
original  tongues,  but  that  they  were  opposed  as  scholars  and  not  as  disseminators 
of  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  Bible  was  illustrated,  inter  alia,  by  the  fact  that 
among  the  hundreds  of  editions  of  the  Bible  in  modern  tongues  issued  in  the 
Fifteenth  Century,  a  very  fine  folio  Bible,  in  the  local  German,  with  illustrations, 
was  published  in  Cologne,  between  1470  and  1475,  without  objection  from  Hoog¬ 
straten,  and  that  Koburger  published  a  superb  illustrated  Bible  at  Nuremburg, 
known  as  the  ninth  German  Bible,  in  1483  —  the  year  in  which  Luther  was  born. 

Reference  was  made  to  the  great  services  of  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Epistolae,  and  the  author  of  the  “  Triumphus  CapnionisT  Sir 
Wm.  Hamilton  defends  Hutten’s  authorship  of  the  Triumphus  —  and  from  this 
the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  three  editors  of  the  Epistolae — with  great  learn¬ 
ing  and  ability  in  an  article  on  the  Epistolae  and  their  authorship,  in  the  Edin¬ 
burg  Review  of  March,  1831;  and  Van  der  Hardt  assumes  it  as  unquestioned 
that  Hutten  wrote  the  Triumphus.  This  savage  satire  is  referred  to,  however, 
by  Henry  Charles  Lea,  in  his  History  of  the  Inquisition  —  Vol.  II.  pp.  424-25  — 
as  written  by  Eleutherius  Bizenus,  Hutten’s  nom  de  plume. 

The  inaccurate  and  misleading  account  of  Reuchlin  and  of  his  contest  with  the 
monks,  in  the  work  referred  to,  was  given  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  writing  this 
paper. 

Professor  Francis  A.  March,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Reform  of  English  Spelling,  reported  that  no  action  had  been 
taken  during  the  last  year.  The  manual  dictionary  with  amended 
spellings  has  not  yet  been  made. 

A  report  was  made  April  8,  1889,  by  the  Commission  on  Amended 
Orthography  authorized  by  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
Commission  askt  aid  from  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  Super- 
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intendents  of  Education,  and  others,  and  the  printed  report  contains, 
as  appendixes,  elaborate  arguments  in  favor  of  reform  by  a  committee 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and  by  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris, 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  with  various  statistics. 

The  practical  recommendation  of  the  Commission  is  as  follows  :  — 

The  Commission  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  many  words  are  spelt 
in  two  ways  in  our  dictionaries,  and  that  it  is  therefore  necessary  for  a  choice  to 
be  made  between  the  different  spellings.  We  find  “  honor  ”  and  “  honour,”  “  trav¬ 
eller”  and  “traveler,”  “comptroller”  and  “controller,”  and  hundreds  of  such  pairs. 
In  these  words  one  way  of  spelling  is  better  than  the  other  on  grounds  of  reason, 
simpler,  more  economical,  more  truthful  to  sound  etymology  and  scientific  law. 

The  Commission  respectfully  submits  that  the  regulation  of  the  orthography  of 
the  public  documents  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  call  for  legislative  action,  and 
recommends  that  the  public  printer  be  instructed,  whenever  variant  spellings  of 
a  word  are  found  in  the  current  dictionaries,  to  use  in  the  public  documents  the 
simpler  form  which  accords  with  the  amended  spelling  recommended  by  the  joint 
action  of  the  American  Philological  Association  and  the  English  Philological 
Society.  Francis  A.  March, 

Thomas  Chase, 

H.  L.  Wayland, 
Arthur  Biddle, 

Jas.  W.  Walk, 

Samuel  A.  Boyle. 

Professor  W.  D.  Whitney,  in  the  preface  to  the  Century  Dictionary,  May  1st, 
1889,  takes  similar  ground  :  “The  language  is  struggling  toward  a  more  consistent 
and  phonetic  spelling, -and  it  is,  proper,  in  disputed  and  doubtful  cases,  to  cast  the 
influence  of  the  dictionary  in  favor  of  this  movement,  both  by  its.  own  usage  in* 
the  body  of  the  text,  and  at  the  head  of  articles  by  the  order  of  forms,  or  the 
selection  of  the  form  under  which  the  word  shall  be  treated.” 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  Committee  appointed  in  1875 
was  continued  for  another  year.  It  now  consists  of  Messrs.  March 
(Chairman),  Child,  Lounsbury,  Price,  Trumbull,  and  Whitney. 

15.  A  Northumbrianized  Judith  Text,  with  Commentary,  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Albert  S.  Cook,  of  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  ;  read 
by  Professor  F.  A.  March. 

16.  Stressed  Vowels  in  HDlfric’s  Homilies  (late  West  Saxon),  by 
Professor  Albert  S.  Cook,  of  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. ; 
read  by  Professor  F.  A.  March. 

On  motion  of  Professor  A.  F.  West,  a  resolution  was  adopted  as 
follows  :  — 
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The  American  Philological  Association  desires  to  place  on  record,  before 
finally  adjourning,  the  hearty  expression  of  its  thanks  to  the  President  and 
Faculty  of  Lafayette  College  for  the  use  of  the  various  college  buildings,  to  the 
Local  Committee  of  Arrangements  and  its  Chairman,  Professor  Owen  (of  Lafay¬ 
ette),  to  the  Committee  of  the  gentlemen  of  Easton  for  the  very  pleasant  excur¬ 
sion  taken  under  their  guidance  to  Paxinosa,  and  to  the  newspapers  of  Easton  for 
their  full  and  accurate  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Association. 

1 7.  The  Study  of  English  in  Preparation  for  College,  by  Professor 
Francis  A.  March,  of  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa. 

Accurate  knowledge  of  the  mother  tung  is  fundamental  to  all  valuabl  thinking. 
It  is  to  be  obtaind  by  studying  classic  English  authors  substantially  in  the  same 
way  that  Greek  is  studied  in  good  schools :  that  is  to  say,  by  studying  each  word 
etymologically  and  in  its  connection  so  as  to  comprehend  its  meaning,  and  by 
studying  each  clause  and  sentence  in  its  connection  so  as  to  repeat  the  train  of 
thought  of  the  author.  This  study  should  be  recognized  as  different  from  reading 
literature  for  plesure  or  for  esthetic  or  bibliografic  culture.  The  paper  discust  the 
desirablness  of  a  general  agreement  among  the  colleges  upon  some  two  or  three 
English  books  of  moderate  size  for  the  entrance  examinations,  to  be  put  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  Anabasis  and  Iliad  in  Greek.  Franklin’s  Autobiography  and 
two  books  of  Paradise  Lost  wer  suggested.  If  they  wer  generally  adopted,  edi¬ 
tions  would  be  prepared  for  study  of  the  right  sort  by  the  most  accomplisht  pro¬ 
fessors,  and  a  tradition  of  good  teaching  of  them  would  soon  be  establisht  in  the 
fitting  schools. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Messrs.  W.  I).  Shipman,  T.  Peck,  J.  Sachs, 
T.  R.  Price,  and  F.  A.  March. 

18.  The  Relation  of  the  Greek  Optative  to  the  Subjunctive  and 
the  other  Moods,  by  Professor  William  W.  Goodwin,  of  Harvard 
University,  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  read  by  Professor  J.  H.  Wright. 

This  paper  has  appeared  in  the  new  (1890)  edition,  of  Professor 
Goodwin’s  Greek  Moods  and  Tenses,  Appendix  I. 

19.  A  New  Source  in  Plutarch’s  Life  of  Cicero,  by  Dr.  A.  Gude- 
man,  of  New  York,  N.  Y. 

After  some  introductory  remarks  on  the  method  to  be  followed  in  investiga¬ 
tions  of  this  nature,  on  the  inherent  difficulties  to  be  encountered,  on  Plutarch’s 
mode  of  work  and  on  the  degree  of  proficiency  in  Latin  which  we  may  safely 
assume  him  to  have  attained,  the  lecturer  briefly  reviews  the  authors  usually 
regarded  as  the  chief  sources  of  the  Greek  life.  The  investigations  hitherto  made 
have,  however,  been  almost  entirely  confined  to  ascertaining  the  sources  of  Plu¬ 
tarch’s  narrative  of  Cicero’s  political  history ,  and,  in  consequence,  but  slight 
attention  was  paid  to  the  “  Quellen  ”  of  those  portions  of  the  vita  which  deal 
more  particularly  with  the  personal  and  literary  side  of  the  great  orator.  Tiro’s 
voluminous  life  of  his  patron  was  generally  supposed  to  have  furnished  Plutarch 
with  the  bulk  of  his  purely  biographical  material,  while  Cicero’s  autobiographical 
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writings,  as  well  as  Augustus’  memoirs,  were  considered  as  secondary  sources.1 
All  the  writers,  however,  that  have  been  suggested  as  the  original  sources  of  Plu¬ 
tarch’s  narrative  were  either  contemporary  with  Cicero  or  nearly  so.  That  the 
Greek  historian  may  also  have  consulted  much  later  authorities  has  not,  as  far  as 
I  am  aware,  ever  been  hinted  at.  It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  show:  1.  That 
Plutarch  actually  made  use  of  one ,  or,  if  you  will,  several  post-Augustcin  writers.  2. 
That  one  of  these  post- Augustan  sources  is  no  other  than  Stietonius  Tranquillus 1 
Life  of  Cicero ,  which  formed  a  part  of  his  famous  work  De  viris  illustribus. 

The  first  of  these  propositions  is  conclusively  demonstrated  by  ch.  2  of  the 
Life,  containing  a  criticism  of  Cicero’s  poetical  abilities.'2  The  beginning  of 
ch.  40,  and  a  few  other  passages,  also  point  to  a  post-Augustan  source. 

The  proof  for  the  second  thesis  is  furnished  by  ch.  Ill,  11  sqq.  This  passage 
contains  two  misstatements  of  such  a  nature  as  to  exclude  Tiro,  Nepos,  Fenestella, 
etc.,  as  their  possible  authors.  We  can  only  attribute  them  to  a  writer  remote 
enough  in  point  of  time  to  render  the  error  excusable.  Who  can  this  be?  The 
identical  error  is  fortunately  found  in  two  other  authors,  and  in  only  two ,  besides 
Plutarch,  and  their  names  are  Hieronymus  and  Sextus  Aurelius  Victor.  Now, 
one  of  the  sources  of  Hieronymus  (as  has  never  been  denied)  and  of  Victor’s 
De  viris  illustribus  (as  can  be  shown)  is  Suetonius’  work  of  the  same  name.  The 
erroneous  statements  in  question,  therefore,  not  being  met  with  elsewhere,  and 
remembering  how  much  safer  a  clue  to  inter-dependence  of  authors  is  afforded  by 
coincidences  of  palpable  errors  than  by  concurrences  in  well-known  facts,  it  follows 
that  Suetonius  is  the  common  source  of  Plutarch,  Aurelius  Victor,  and  Hieronymus. 

This  new  source  having  once  been  discovered,  we  are  at  liberty  to  look  for 
other  statements  whose  origin  we  had  been  hitherto  unable  to  determine  with  any 
degree  of  probability.  A  number  of  such  passages  having  a  genuine  color  Sue- 
tonianus,  ch.  2,  quoted  above,  being  among  these,  is  accordingly  pointed  out  as 
being  very  probably  derived  from  Suetonius’  vita  ;  and  taken  altogether,  they 
certainly  possess  all  the  argumentative  validity  of  strong  cumulative  evidence. 

The  paper  concludes  by  the  author’s  disposing  of  a  possible  chronological 
objection  to  Suetonius  as  a  source  of  Plutarch,  by  showing  that  the  vita  Ciceronis 
was  written  later  than  1 1 5  A.D.,  this  year  being  the  terminus  post  quern  of  the 
composition  of  the  Life  of  Sulla  (cf.  ch.  21),  which  in  its  turn  preceded  Plutarch’s 
vitae  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  as  Michaelis  has  convincingly  proven.  Sue¬ 
tonius’  work  must  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  public  long  before  this  time,  the 
author  being  then  past  the  age  of  forty. 

20.  On  the  Use  of  Verbs  of  Saying  in  the  Platonic  Dialogues,  by 
Dr.  George  B.  Hussey,  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  N.  J.3 

This  paper  points  out  the  various  forms  of  verbs  of  saying  used  by  Plato,  and 
passes  on  to  show  that  some  of  them  belong  exclusively  to  the  later  periods  of  his 
literary  activity.  The  fact  that  almost  all  Plato’s  writings  are  in  the  form  of  dia¬ 
logues  suffices  of  itself  to  explain  his  frequent  use  of  verbs  of  saying.  Thus  the 
Protagoras  has  565  instances  of  them,  and  the  Phaedrus  over  320.  Some  of  these 

1  Strange  to  say,  it  has  never  occurred  to  any  one  that  Plutarch  might  possibly  be 
indebted  to  Nepos’  Life  of  Cicero  (mentioned  by  Gellius  XV,  28,  1)  for  some  details. 

But  cf.  Transactions,  Vol.  XX.  2  For  the  proof  itself  I  refer  to  Transac.  Vol.  XX. 

3  Published  in  full  in  Am.  Journ.  Philol.  Vol.  X. 
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verbs  may  depend  for  their  use  entirely  on  the  external  features  of  the  dialogue. 
In  the  indirect  dialogues  —  those  where  the  argument  is  related  to  persons  not 
present  at  it  —  the  phrases  i\  55  os,  5’  eya>,  t<py]v,  ecpr]  make  up  the  greater  part  of 
the  verbs  of  saying. 

If  such  verbs  as  belong  to  the  narrative  of  the  indirect  dialogues  are  set  aside, 
the  remaining  instances  exhibit  much  more  variety  of  form.  They  serve  chiefly  to 
introduce  quotations  of  all  sorts.  So  proverbs  are  usually  introduced  by  rb  Aey 6- 
fjuzvov,  myths  and  traditions  by  A eyerai,  and  opinions  of  poets  and  philosophers  by 
Aeyu,  (pw'h  or  some  other  form  in  the  active  third  person.  Another  use  of  these 
verbs  of  saying  (and  the  one  to  which  attention  is  especially  called)  occurs  where 
one  of  the  speakers  quotes  an  earlier  part  of  the  dialogue  he  is  engaged  in,  or  even 
a  preceding  dialogue.  When  the  statement  referred  to  is  near  at  hand  or  is  quite 
prominent,  a  present  tense,  as  A eyeis,  (pys,  may  be  used  in  citing  it,  but  when  more 
distant  a  past  tense  eheyov,  ipprjdi],  ra  A e^^eVra  is  more  frequent.  It  is  among 
citations  consisting  of  past  passive  forms  that  the  gradual  extension  of  use  can  be 
best  observed.  Some  of  them  seem  to  be  known  only  to  Plato’s  later  style,  and  by 
means  of  them  the  dialogues  can  be  arranged  in  the  following  series,  which  probably 
corresponds  somewhat  closely  with  the  order  in  which  they  were  composed :  — 
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In  determining  the  frequency  of  any  form  of  citation  in  such  different  dialogues 
as  the  Gorgias  and  Timaeus  the  total  number  of  references  is  a  much  fairer  measure 
than  the  number  of  pages  covered  by  each  dialogue.  These  totals  are  shown  in 
the  first  column  of  the  table.  They  are  made  up  solely  of  references  to  statements 
of  persons  engaged  in  the  discussion,  and  are,  besides,  limited  to  past  tenses  of  the 
indicative  and  to  past  participles  of  the  verbs  A. 6.7 co,  ipd,  ehrov,  and  (prjpi.  The 
tenses  of  the  infinitive  and  imperative  are  omitted,  as  when  used  in  a  past  tense 
they  are  not  always  references  to  a  preceding  passage.  The  second  column  shows 
what  percentage  of  these  citations  is  formed  by  ippridr]  and  its  participle  prjdeis,  and 
the  third  gives  the  absolute  number  of  these  special  forms.  The  fourth  column 
shows  the  cases  of  e\ex®V  and  Aex^eis  when  used  as  citations  ;  and  the  next  does 
the  same  for  npoepppOri,  irpoeipriTcu,  and  their  participles.  A  peculiar  and  harsh 
construction  of  A ex#eL,  as  an  adjective  qualifying  a  noun  of  masculine  or  feminine 
gender,  is  shown  in  the  sixth  column.  Cases  of  the  rare  perfect  passive  of  A eyco 
are  given  in  the  last  column.  Some  of  these,  however,  are  imperatives,  and  it 
"should  be  remarked  that  the  last  two  columns  are  not  restricted  to  citations,  but 
include  all  instances  of  the  forms  mentioned. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  first  six  dialogues  do  not  show  any  of  the  forms  given  in 
the  table.  They  can,  therefore,  only  be  put  into  a  group  by  themselves  ;  while  their 
relations  to  one  another  within  it  have  to  be  left  undetermined.  The  next  few 
dialogues  in  the  series  owe  their  position  to  the  fact  that  they  begin  to  show  in¬ 
stances  of  e’Ae'xffy.  Then,  when  ippr\6r]  begins,  it  is  chosen  as  a  criterion  ;  and 
finally  the  AexfMs-construction,  shown  in  the  sixth  column,  becomes  the  test-word. 
Thus  the  early  stages  of  each  usage  are  considered  to  be  most  important,  as  it  is 
then  that  the  employment  of  the  special  word  is  most  a  matter  of  conscious  effort. 
The  columns  containing  vpoepp^dri  and  AeAe/cTai  have,  in  general,  a  tendency  to 
confirm  the  evidence  of  the  others  ;  but,  except  for  this,  are  not  of  so  much  im¬ 
portance  in  fixing  the  order  of  the  dialogues.  The  most  natural  explanation  of 
these  new  forms  of  citation  that  appear  in  the  later  dialogues,  but  do  not  exclude 
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earlier  words  used  for  the  same  purpose,  is  that  they  were  introduced  for  the  sake 
of  variety. 

Dittenberger  in  Hermes,  XVI,  321,  and  Schanz  in  the  same  periodical,  XXI, 
439,  have  already  used  a  similar  method  of  arranging  the  dialogues  by  means  of 
changes  in  the  use  of  words.  Certain  phrases  containing  /x^v  were  used  for  this 
purpose  by  Dittenberger,  and,  except  for  the  position  of  the  Lysis  and  Parmenides, 
the  present  list  agrees  very  closely  with  his  results.  According  to  his  investiga¬ 
tions  the  Lysis  ought  to  be  placed  near  the  Phaedrus  and  the  Parmenides  near  the 
Philebus.  Their  fluctuating  position  would  thus  seem  to  be  another  proof  that 
they  are  not  genuine  Platonic  dialogues. 

21.  The  Quality  of  Sanskrit  a-kara ,  by  Professor  Edward  W.  Hop¬ 
kins,  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. ;  read  by  L.  H.  Elwell, 
Esq. 

It  seems  to  me  time  to  put  the  formal  question :  Do  we  mean  what  we  write 
when  we  transcribe  the  Sanskrit  vowel  usually  rendered  a  by  this  symbol?  As  we 
know  that  there  was  a  period  in  which  the  language  had  short  0  and  e  (of  what¬ 
ever  source),  and  find  neither  of  these  represented  in  the  alphabet;  as  we  know 
also  that  there  wras  a  period  when  a  single  vowel  sound  represented  all  that  was 
left  of  a,  e,  0,  we  may  for  convenience’  sake  divide  the  growth  of  the  whole  lan¬ 
guage  into  two  periods,  Early  and  Late,  approximately  the  time  of  the  Rig  Veda 
and  of  Panini  respectively. 

For  the  early  period  we  have  (see  Bloomfield  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Am. 
Journ.),  already  given,  the  fact  that  short  e  and  0  existed.  To  the  late  period  no 
such  vowels  were  known.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  alphabet  arises 
between  the  two  periods  here  designated. 

One  of  the  short  vowels  of  the  earlier  period  is  0,  said  to  be  developed  from  ‘a's. 
As  this  0,  however,  corresponds  to  the  short  0  of  related  languages  in  os,  it  is 
evident  that  its  apparent  derivation  from  as  assumes  (what  is  in  this  case  not  yet 
proved)  that  we  have  here  (‘<z\y)  a  real  a,  and  not  a  letter  subsequently  to  develop 
into  ia\  The  assumption  of  Oldenberg,  that  we  have  here  as=o  =  au,  with  a 
vanishing  semivowel  after  the  vowel,  is  based  on  examples  that  prove  only  the 
felt  want  of  some  sign  to  express  the  lost  consonant  which  can  have  been  nothing 
but  s.  The  peculiar  examples  of  ‘a’s  =  ay  given  Hymnen  s.  457  show  only  a  half- 
remembered  consonant  expressed,  by  analogy,  by  the  semivowel;  for  there  can 
be  absolutely  no  historical  sense  in  apay  isya ,  abhibhuyamaiiay  iva,  etc.  In  Indro 
‘ brayit  from  indros  -f  vowel  ‘ a ’  we  have  a  result  to  be  compared  with  Indro  nama  ; 
the  s  lost  before  sonant  and  the  following  vowel  absorbed  in  one  case  (compare 
the  accent) ;  in  the  other  the  s  dropped  before  sonant,  but  the  consciousness  of 
the  two  consonants  producing  length  of  the  preceding  vowel.  For  until  we  know 
that  in  this  example  of  ‘a'-kara  we  are  dealing  with  a  pure  ’  it  is  right  to  assume 
the  vowel  sound  indicated,  even  were  it  probable  that  ‘ a’sdhi  would  remain  con¬ 
tracted  as  edhi,  while  ‘a’sti  is  asti  ( esdhi  becomes  edhi,  hence  for  asti  read  esti). 
Because  the  later  alphabet  gives  us  s^'d  we  assume  sad  and  take  sed  to  be  con¬ 
tracted  from  sasad  rather  than  sesed,  though  this  alphabet  on  which  we  rest  our 
belief  does  not  really  give  us  sad,  as  I  shall  now  show,  but  s  -f  doubtful  vowel  +  d 
(I  am  aware  that  the  primitive  origin  of  sed,  etc.,  is  called  in  question  by  Bar- 
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tholomae,  but  the  example  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  our  present  transcrip¬ 
tion).  Were  it  not  for  a  future  alphabet  which  writes  e,  b,  a,  in  their  further 
development  with  one  sign  (this  which  we  write  a  and  which  I  will  call  akar ), 
we  should  not  think  of  assuming  that  the  e,  b,  a ,  of  the  Veda  were  all  one  sound 
as  they  actually  become  later.  For  if  we  prove  0  from  ‘a’s  and  see  no  alphabetical 
distinction  between  b  and  b,  we  may  conclude  that  the  alphabet  is  responsible  for 
slurring  other  sounds  also.  It  is  then  of  the  highest  importance  to  know  what 
akar  is  in  the  Sanskrit  alphabet  of  the  late  period.  Moreover,  we  are  entitled  to 
look  to  the  neighboring  dialects  and  see  whether  our  alphabet  is  not  later  than 
the  forms  they  give.  In  Pali  our  akar  is  represented  by  both  e  and  0,  and  it  is 
no  explanation  to  say  that  this  is  the  result  of  a  later  closed  pronunciation  of  a 
(see  Ind.  Stud.  iv.  119).  Our  ending  of  the  plural  verb  m‘a’s  is  represented  by 
mil ;  the  instrumental  rapa’bhis  by  ubhi,  or  ebhi ;  dharm'a's,  by  dhammb  ;  pitra , 
by  pitar a  or  pitwia  ;  j'a'y'aPi  by  jeti,  etc.  If  we  turn  to  Zend  we  find  also,  near 
as  it  stands  to  Sanskrit  compared  with  other  tongues,  Sanskrit  akar  represented 
by  e  as  well  as  by  a;  the  nominatives,  as  in  Pali,  aspo,  mano ;  possibly  the  diph¬ 
thong  oi  for  ai  (pot).  It  would  be  extraordinary  to  have  Zend  and  Pali  agree 
rather  with  Greek  than  with  Sanskrit  in  giving  0  as  the  nom.  sg.  in  aspo,  etc. 
We  write  a  for  akar  because  the  later  alphabet  demands  —  not  a  —  but  one  vowel 
in  all  cases.  What  then  is  this  vowel  of  the  later  period?  Different  vowels  passed 
into  one  sound  as  in  Greece.  Three  reasons  show  that  in  the  second  or  late 
period  this  vowel  was  not  an  a.  First,  the  oral  tradition,  that  tradition  which 
made  the  early  Sanskrit  scholars  write  not  Manu  but  Menu,  etc.;  second,  this 
traditional  pronunciation  is  upheld  by  Panini,  at  whose  time  we  may  loosely  set 
the  uniform  stage,  who  says  distinctly  that  the  sound  which  he  treats  as  open  a  is 
in  reality  a  closed  a.  Now  a  closed  a  cannot  be  transcribed  by  a,  but  rather  by 
o  or  u  if  we  would  render  its  quality  correctly,  and  not  violate  truth  by  adherence 
to  Panini’s  self-confessed  inaccuracy.  Third,  the  Greek  inscriptions  show  clearly 
that  tradition  and  Panini’s  confession  bear  witness  to  truth,  for  here  we  find  that 
akar ,  far  from  being  transcribed  as  a  pure  a,  is  rendered  by  Greek  0,  by  e,  or  even 
by  1  and  v,  as  well  as  by  a  (see  Weber’s  collection  Ind.  Ant.  ii.  143  ff.).  Now  if 
we  find  the  norm  of  a  pure  a  earlier  than  Panini  (Vaj.  Pr.),  we  may  assume  a 
chronological  better  than  geographical  difference,  especially  as  the  close  a  ( 0 ,  u) 
seems  to  be  found  in  various  districts. 

In  this  second  period  (to  the  beginning  of  which  the  alphabet  must  be  referred) 
we  find  but  one  sign  for  the  earlier  a,  e ,  b,  and  this  sign  is  not  really  an  a,  but  an 
o  or  u.  What  right  have  we,  therefore,  to  insist  on  a  pure  a  being  the  universal 
representative  of  this  akar  for  the  earlier  period?  Undoubtedly  akar  often  rep¬ 
resents  a  pure  a  because  its  later  function  embraces  a  pure  a  in  a  plurality  of 
cases  (as  in  words  whose  vowels  =  a,  aj ,  etc.);  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  often 
does  not,  as  far  as  we  can  see;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  think  so  except  given 
by  this  same  alphabet.  The  separate  existence  of  a,  b,  b,  ceased  before  this 
alphabet  began,  becoming  the  “  mid-back  narrow  <2,”  i.e.  0  in  come,  u  in  but. 
In  transcribing  akar  by  a  we  therefore  fail  to  give  rightly  the  sound  of  the  second 
period,  and  ignore  the  fact  that  in  the  early  period  it  would  have  been  divided 
(had  an  alphabet  existed)  into  e,  b,  a,  which  three  vowels  occur,  but  could  of 
course  leave  no  trace  except  by  inference.  Our  norm  for  the  early  period  must 
necessarily  be  doubtful  in  cases  where  no  light  is  given  from  without.  But  where 
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a  comparison  of  Zend,  Pali,  and  Greek  show  o  against  an  assumed  Sanskrit  ‘a's, 
we  ought  certainly  to  make  a  distinction  that  is  based  on  comparative  forms  and 
upheld  by  native  texts;  writing  instead  of  as,  os:  and  we  should  probably  not 
be  wrong  if  we  extended  this  distinct  pronunciation  into  other  cases  where  os  or 
es  can  be  predicated  from  native  dialects  in  conjunction  with  Zend,  itself  nothing 
but  an  Aryan  dialect  a  little  further  removed.  But  to  keep  on  writing  Sanskrit 
<2  —  or,  6,  o,  is  certainly  incorrect  both  for  the  early  and  the  late  period.  In  one 
case  ‘ a ’  does  not  fill  the  requirements;  in  the  other  it  contradicts  a  pronunciation 
that  is  proved  to  have  been  different.  We  might  as  well  write  ei  =  i  in  Greek 
because  it  came  to  be  pronounced  so  in  the  course  of  centuries. 

22.  The  Phonology  of  the  Ionic  Dialect,  by  Dr.  Herbert  Weir 
Smyth,  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Though  the  Ionic  dialect  contains  so  generous  a  wealth  of  linguistic  phenomena 
and  stands  in  such  intimate  relations  with  the  history  of  Hellenic  thought,  investi¬ 
gators  have  not  yet  taken  possession  of  that  precious  legacy  of  opportunity 
bequeathed  by  Ahrens  to  his  successors.  A  few  scattered  treatises  dealing  with 
Ionic  is  the  total  output  of  the  half-century  following  upon  the  publication  of  the 
De  Graecae  linguae  dialeclis. 

This  paper  gave  a  brief  abstract  of  the  results  of  a  somewhat  detailed  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  vowel  and  the  consonantal  system  of  Ionic  from  the  advent  of  the 
elegy  to  the  period  of  the  Sophistic  Renaissance. 

As  to  the  field  surveyed,  so  far  as  the  inscriptions  are  concerned,  I  have 
endeavored  to  utilize  every  form  pertinent  to  a  knowledge  of  Ionic  phonology. 
Whenever  it  was  necessary  to  compare  the  date  of  any  phonetic  change  in  Ionic 
with  the  date  of  a  similar  change  in  Attic,  I  have  drawn  the  latter  dialect  into  the 
range  of  vision.  Of  the  lyric  poets,  especial  attention  has  been  devoted  to  those 
of  Ionic  birth  (Archilochos,  Simonides  Amorginus,  Hipponax,  Ananios,  Kallinos, 
Mimnermos,  Xenophanes,  and  Phokylides) ;  and  I  have  treated  in  detail  the  dia¬ 
lect  of  Tyrtaios,  Solon,  and  Theognis :  Tyrtaios,  a  Lakonian  by  adoption,  but  a 
representative  of  the  early  Ionic  elegy;  Solon,  in  order  to  test  the  question  how 
far  his  Muse  is  Ionic,  how  far  Old- Attic;  and  Theognis,  that  we  may  obtain  a 
complete  survey  of  the  language  of  the  elegy  down  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  century. 
Herodotos  I  have  examined  with  special  reference  to  the  interrelation  of  the  Mss., 
and  trust  that  but  few  points  have  been  overlooked,  though  I  am  but  too  well 
aware  how  difficult  it  is  to  reach  completeness  in  so  wide  a  field.  For  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  philosophers,  Anaxagoras  of  Klazomenai,  Diogenes  of  Apollonia, 
Melissos  of  Samos,  Herakleitos  of  Ephesos,  have  been  investigated;  and  for  the 
older  medical  dialect,  those  writings  of  Hippokrates  which  are  least  open  to  the 
suspicion  of  spuriousness.  Of  the  pseudo-Ionists,  Aretaios’  A ir'icu,  Arrian’s  ’IuSikti, 
and  Lukian’s  Syrian  Goddess  and  Astronomy 1  are  easily  our  chief  sources;  but  I 
have  placed  under  contribution  the  fragments  of  Abydenos’  Assyrian  History, 
Eusebios,  and  Eusebios  Myndios,  that  we  may  realize  the  more  vividly  how  per¬ 
sistent  has  been  the  influence  exercised  upon  later  prose  by  the  Ionic  dialect. 
The  testimony  of  Gregory  of  Corinth  has  been  adduced  throughout. 

1  Even  if  the  Astronomy  should  not  prove  to  be  the  genuine  work  of  Lukian,  it  is 
still  invaluable  as  a  testimony  to  the  character  of  the  pseudo-Ionism  of  the  age  of 
Hadrian. 
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From  the  point  of  view  of  the  dialectologist,  the  history  of  Hellenic  speech 
falls  into  four  divisions :  • — 

Period  of  primitive  Greek. 

Period  of  the  life  of  single  dialects. 

Period  of  the  contest  of  the  Attic  uoivr)  with  the  Doric  koivt]. 

Period  of  the  existence  of  a  universal  Koivi). 

Within  the  confines  of  the  second  period,  Ionic  is,  broadly  speaking,  the  dialect 
of  the  literary  world  from  the  eighth  century  until  it  was  driven  from  its  command¬ 
ing  position  by  Attic.  Taken  as  a  whole,  Ionic  presents  in  its  structure  a  uniform¬ 
ity  far  more  consistent  than  that  possessed  by  Doric.  It  is  upon  the  evidence  of 
the  inscriptions  alone  that  we  are  enabled  to  assert  the  existence  of  subdivisions, 
which  mark  the  course  of  Ionic  emigration  from  the  mainland  of  Greece.  These 
sub-dialects  are :  I.  Ionic  of  Euboia  and  colonies.  II.  Ionic  of  the  Kyklades. 
III.  Ionic  of  Asia  Minor  and  of  the  adjacent  islands  and  their  colonies. 

I.  Western  Ionic  is  the  dialect  of  Euboia  and  colonies  (Chalkis,  Kyme,  Olyn- 

thos,  Amphipolis,  Eretria,  Oropos,  Styra).  It  still  possesses  the  rough  breathing; 
names  derived  from  /cAeos  terminate  in  -n\er)s,  not  in  the  genitive  of  proper 

names  whose  second  component  part  is  an  -1  stem,  ends  in  -180s,  not  in  -10s.  These 
peculiarities  and  certain  others  (et  <  yi,  01  <  on,  and  cases  of  tt  for  trcr)  testify  to 
what  an  extent  the  political  supremacy  of  Athens  has  succeeded  in  coloring  the 
speech  of  the  rear-guard  of  Ionism.  When  Western  Ionic  differs  from  the  Ionic 
of  the  other  divisions,  it  differs  by  its  preference  for  Attic  forms,  save  in  its  pos¬ 
session  of  rhotacism,  found  nowhere  else  upon  Ionic  territory,  and  whose  ultimate 
provenance  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute.  Another  point  of  isolation  is  that  Western 
Ionic  alone  produced  no  literature.  Whatever  artistic  capacity  the  Euboians  pos¬ 
sessed  tended  in  the  direction  of  the  manufacture  of  vases. 

II.  Island  Ionic  has  -k\t}s,  not  -icAeris ;  -10s,  not  -180s.  Retaining  the  rough 
breathing,  which  is  well  attested  in  the  case  of  the  Parian  Archilochos,  Island 
Ionic  thus  forms  a  bridge  between  Western  and  Eastern  Ionic.  Up  to  the  present 
time,  no  mint-marks  of  local  difference  can  be  observed  in  the  speech  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  islands,  and  the  sole  ground  for  a  separation  into  two  sections,  (I)  Naxos, 
Keos;  (2)  Delos,  Paros,  Siphnos,  is  a  difference  in  the  writing  of  77  =  I.E.  e  and 
r)  =  I.E.  a.  But  at  best  this  palaeographic  distinction,  which  seems  to  betoken  a 
difference  in  pronunciation,  does  not  hold  good  for  all  time,  having  been  retained 
a  century  longer  by  the  first  group  than  by  the  second. 

III.  The  chief  characteristic  of  Eastern  Ionic  is  the  displacement  of  the 
rough  breathing  at  a  very  early  period.  The  inscriptions  speak  with  no  uncertain 
voice  against  the  existence  of  the  spiritus  asper  save  in  compounds ;  and  literature 
confirms  this  testimony  to  a  considerable  extent.  Asiatic  Ionic,  like  that  of  the 
Kyklades,  has  -/cAljs  and  -10s. 

There  doubtless  existed  sub-dialects  of  Eastern  Ionic,  but  the  accuracy  of  the 
Herodotean  division  is  not  yet  attested  by  the  monuments  under  our  control. 

The  language  of  the  inscriptions  alone  is  not  an  absolute  criterion  of  the  genu¬ 
ineness  of  an  Ionic  form  unless  the  inscription  is  older  than  400  B.C.  and  contains 
no  trace  of  what  is  specifically  Attic.  When  the  language  of  the  inscriptions,  with 
this  limitation,  agrees  with  that  of  the  poets,  we  have  the  surest  criterion  of  the 
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Ionic  character  of  the  form  in  question  that  is  possible  under  the  circumstances; 
and  against  this  evidence  the  fluctuating  orthography  of  Herodotean  and  Hippo- 
kratean  Mss.  can  make  no  stand. 

As  in  the  domain  of  thought,  so  in  that  of  language,  the  elegy  occupies  a 
different  field  from  iambic  poetry.  Upon  the  dividing  line  of  the  frequency  of 
adoption  of  Homeric  forms,  we  may  separate  Theognis  from  the  earlier  elegists. 
In  its  possession  of  legacies  from  the .  earliest  Ionic  period,  and  in  its  use  of 
Homeric  Aiolisms,  the  dialect  of  the  Me'garian  poet  stands  in  closer  touch  with 
the  language  of  the  epic  period  than  does  the  idiom  of  any  of  his  predecessors  of 
the  elegiac  guild. 

Now  there  is  a  wide  chasm  between  the  Aiolisms  of  the  earlier  elegy  and 
the  adventitious  Aiolisms  of  Chios.  The  latter  are  distinctively  prose  forms,  the 
former  are  only  such  as  had  been  consecrated  to  use  by  the  epos.  Here  we  must 
clearly  grasp  two  facts :  (i)  that  an  elegiac  poet  could  adopt  only  Homeric  Aiolisms, 
and  (2)  that  no  elegiac  poet,  not  of  Ionic  birth,  could  borrow  from  a  genuine 
Ionian,  forms  that  are  specifically  Ionic.  Solon  has  his  Atticisms,  Tyrtaios  and 
Theognis  their  Dorisms,  but  they  may  not  use  forms  that  are  specifically  Ionic. 
Our  inscriptions  show  that  what  is  not  Homeric  in  the  elegy  is  drawn  from  the 
soil  whence  the  elegy  sprang;  and  that  the  forms  taken  from  the  living  speech  of 
the  poet’s  time  are  few  in  comparison  to  those  found  in  iambic  poetry. 

If  the  language  of  the  iambographers  has  but  little  love  for  archaic  Ionisms, 
it  has  still  less  for  Aiolisms.  The  language  of  Archilochos,  Simonides  of  Amorgos, 
and  Hipponax,  is,  with  due  allowance  for  the  perverse  influence  of  copyists  who 
had  the  Attic  norm  in  their  mind’s  eye,  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  inscrip¬ 
tions. 

In  great  part  the  language  of  Herodotos  is  supported  by  that  of  the  inscriptions, 
and  much  of  what  is  genuine  Ionic  in  Herodotos  is  also  Attic.  Many  forms  which 
occur  nowhere  else  outside  of  Herodotos  find  an  easy  explanation  in  the  laws  of 
Greek  morphology.  Of  the  remaining  forms,  aside  from  the  out-and-out  barba¬ 
risms,  one  part  was  obsolescent,  another,  and  the  larger  part,  obsolete,  at  the  time 
the  genius  of  the  Ionic  race  created  literary  prose. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  investigation  my  primary  purpose  has  been  to 
let  the  facts  themselves  show  how  great  is  the  difference  existing  between  what 
is  certainly  Ionic  of  the  fifth  century  and  what  is  ordinarily  proclaimed  as  Ionic 
of  the  fifth  century  upon  the  authority  of  Herodotean  Mss.  While  I  do  not  deny 
that  Herodotos  may  have  adopted  forms  that  are  specifically  Homeric  in  passages 
that  are  strongly  tinged  with  an  epic  tone,  nevertheless  my  survey  of  the  evidence 
has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  original  text  of  Herodotos  was  written  in 
the  dialect  of  his  time,  while  the  bulk  of  the  variations  from  that  dialect  is  due 
to  a  /neraxapaKTripicribLos,  which  I  would  place  about  the  first  century  of  our  era. 

In  the  history  of  Greek  literature  lueraxapaKTripia-^s  proceeded  on  two  lines : 
either  in  the  direction  of  Atticizing  the  dialect  texts,  a  fact  vouched  for  by  Galen 
as  usual  in  his  time,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  substitution  of  dialect  forms  in 
the  light  of  contemporaneous  dialectological  theories.  The  text  of  Alkman,  of 
Korinna,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  that  of  Pindar,  bear  witness  to  the  activity  of 
the  p.eTa'ypa'paij.evoi  in  the  latter  direction. 

The  writers  of  the  Hadrianic  age  who  imitated  Herodotos  and  Hippokrates 
have  received  the  full  shock  of  this  wave  of  speculation  as  regards  Ionic.  But 
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from  the  point  of  view  of  higher  criticism,  the  “  pseudo-Ionisms  ”  of  Lukian  and 
Aretaios  are  on  a  different  footing  from  the  same  forms  in  Stein’s  or  Holder’s 
text  of  Herodotos.  In  the  one  case  they  are  the  result  of  genuine  imitation;  in 
the  other,  these  forms  never  existed  in  Herodotos. 

A  further  estrangement  from  genuine  Ionic  was  produced  by  the  occasional 
insertion  of  such  hyper-ionic  formation  into  the  texts  of  these  Ionists  as  are  not 
found  save  in  some  Mss.  of  Herodotos. 

One  of  the  causes  of  this  p.eTa.xapxKTr)piap.6$  was  the  inability  of  the  dialectolo- 
gists  to  distinguish  between  the  Ionic  of  the  Homeric  period  and  the  Ionic  of  the 
fifth  century.  It  was  all  Ionic  Greek  to  these  sciolists.  The  cardinal  error  of  the 
p.eTaypa\pa,usvoL  was  the  foisting  of  uncontracted  forms  upon  Herodotos.  This 
was  caused  by  inability  to  distinguish  between  those  vocalic  combinations  that 
normally  remained  uncontracted  and  those  which  by  the  fifth  century  had  suffered 
contraction,  and  by  their  failing  to  recognize  that  eo  and  ea>,  even  if  written  in  the 
uncontracted  form,  had  frequently  become  diphthongal  as  early  as  the  seventh  cen¬ 
tury.  Evidence  is  adduced  that  this  p.eTaxapaKTr]pL(jp.6s  has  not  affected  alike  all 
the  early  writers  in  Ionic,  and  that  upon  the  authority  of  good  Mss.  the  original 
form  may  very  often  be  reinstated. 

23.  The  Enchantment  of  “  Grammar,”  by  Dr.  C.  P.  G.  Scott,  of 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

In  the  absence  of  the  author,  the  following  paper  was  read  by 
title  :  — 

24.  Sex-Denoting  Nouns  in  American  Languages,  by  Albert  S. 
Gatschet,  Esq.,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

When  primitive  populations  attempt  to  form  grammatic  distinctions  of  the 
objects  which  they  see  around  themselves,  they  usually  classify  them  into  objects 
of  the  animate  and  objects  of  the  inanimate  order.  Whether  this  distinction  is 
made  by  adding  a  syllable  or  retrenching  one,  there  is  probably  no  language  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  that  does  not  show  some  trace  of  this  obvious  and  antique 
classification.  It  appears  to  have  manifested  itself  at  first  in  the  pronominal  parts 
of  speech  and  from  there  spread  into  the  verb  and  the  noun.  The  various  phases 
and  aspects  of  this  classifying  process  are  also  known  to  students  of  American 
languages  as  rational  and  irrational,  noble  and  ignoble,  arrhenic  and  metarrhenic, 
etc.,  as  far  as  the  noun  is  concerned,  and  are  of  great  psychologic  interest;  the 
Algonkin  dialects  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  exhibit  this  distinction  in  a 
very  obvious  manner. 

But  besides  the  above,  a  distinction  of  sex  was  made  in  some  languages,  which 
either  embraced  all  the  objects  of  the  animal  creation  or  only  the  more  important 
ones,  viz. :  persons,  quadrupeds,  and  birds,  the  other  animates  being  not  distin¬ 
guished  for  sex  and  relegated  to  the  inanimate  class.  Abstract  nouns  adopted 
either  the  feminine  or  the  inanimate  gender. 

The  personal  pronoun,  especially  the  third  person,  is  that  part  of  speech  where 
sex  is  first  marked  by  separate  grammatic  signs,  and  from  there  it  works  its  way 
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into  the  other  pronouns.  Sex  may  be  denoted  in  one  dialect  of  a  linguistic  family 
and  not  be  distinguished  in  the  others,  as  I  have  observed  in  the  Kalapuya  of 
Oregon.  It  exists  in  the  pronoun  of  the  third  person  in  some  Iroquois  dialects, 
but  not  in  the  Cherokee,  which  is  a  cognate  language.  Even  in  Iroquois  dialects 
it  extends  to  persons  only,  not  to  animals.  A  beginning  of  sex-distinction  is  found 
in  the  pronoun  of  the  Selish  and  Chinook  dialects,  in  Yuchi  and  in  Timucua, 
where  o,  oqe  Vo  he,  ya:  she.  The  large  majority  of  American  languages  knows 
nothing  of  any  such  pronominal  distinction;  we  do  not  find  it  in  the  Shoshonian, 
Algonkin,  Maskoki,  Kechua,  and  Tupi  languages. 

Sex-distinction  is  scarcer  still  in  the  verb  of  American  languages  than  in  the 
pronoun,  though  it  could  have  easily  made  its  way  into  this  part  of  speech,  wher¬ 
ever  there  is  a  real  personal  inflection  or  incorporation  of  the  object  into  the  verb. 
Something  of  the  sort  is  observed  in  the  verb  of  Chinook,  at  least  in  Klakamas, 
which  is  an  Upper  Chinook  dialect  I  had  the  opportunity  to  study. 

The  substantive  has  resisted  more  than  other  parts  of  speech  the  adoption  of 
formative  affixes  designating  sex,  and  in  most  American  languages  such  are  want¬ 
ing.  In  Maya  dialects  the  appositions  “  male  ”  and  “  female  ”  have  been  ground 
down  so  as  to  represent  mere  prefixes,  ah-  for  the  male,  ish-,  sh-,  for  the  female. 
A  beginning  of  personification  of  inanimate  objects  in  regard  to  sex  is  found  in  a 
few  Indian  terms.  Thus,  Mississippi  river  is  called  in  Caddo  :  Bahat-sassin,  the 
“  Mother  of  rivers  ” ;  and  thumb  is  in  all  the  Maskoki  dialects  “  of  one’s  fingers 
their  mother”;  in  Chicasa,  llbak  fshke. 

In  the  eastern  hemisphere  two  stocks  serve  as  examples  of  a  well-developed 
system  of  sex-distinction :  the  Aryan  and  the  Semito-Hamitic.  In  the  former  we 
find  a  large  variety  of  modifications  in  this  line,  one  of  these  being  the  total  extinc¬ 
tion  of  the  neuter  gender,  which  formerly  represented  the  inanimate  class,  by  the 
masculine  and  feminine  in  some  of  the  modern  dialects.  In  America  sex-distinc¬ 
tion  in  the  noun  has  been  found  to  occur  only  in  two  families,  the  Carib  and  the 
Tunica;  but  when  a  more  profound  study  of  all  the  American  tongues  will  have 
been  achieved,  it  may  turn  up  in  other  languages  also. 

In  the  Csyrib  family,  the  real  seat  of  which  is  in  South  America,  sex-denoting 
affixes  have  been  studied  in  the  Arowak,  the  Goajiro,  and  the  Kalinago  of  the 
West  Indies  or  Antillian  islands.  From  Fr.  MUller,  Grundriss  (vol.  II),  I  quote 
the  following  instances  of  sex-inflection  : 


Arowak:  basabanti  boy, 

basabantu,  girl. 

kansiti  loving  (man), 

kansitu  loving  (woman). 

elonti  male  child, 

elontu  female  child. 

Goajiro  :  anashi  good, 

fern,  anase. 

oikari  merchant, 

fem.  okare. 

maxuamtchi  sorry. 

fem.  maxuamre. 

Kalinago:  aparuti  murderer, 

fem.  aparutu. 

kinshinti  beloved. 

fem.  kinshintu. 

These  examples  prove  that  the  sex-suffixes  extend  over  the  adjective  and  par¬ 
ticiple,  as  well  as  over  the  substantive. 

Sex-suffixes  appear  also  in  the  Taensa  language  of  Louisiana;  but  since  this 
language  is  subject  to  some  doubts  of  genuineness  in  the  form  as  we  have  it  now, 
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we  have  to  remit  the  discussion  over  its  sex-character  to  some  future  day.  It  is  at 
all  events  a  curious  fact,  that  sex-suffixes  appear  here  in  such  close  vicinity  to  the 
Tunica,  another  language  of  Eastern  Louisiana,  both  showing  them  in  the  second 
as  well  as  in  the  third  persons  of  the  personal  and  possessive  pronoun. 

The  Tunica* or  Tunixka,  discovered  by  me  in  the  autumn  of  1886,  proved  to 
represent  a  family  heretofore  unknown  to  science,  and  on  account  of  its  strange 
peculiarities  deserves  to  be  carefully  studied  and  compared  with  other  languages, 
especially  with  those  once  spoken  in  its  immediate  neighborhood,  as  Na’htchi, 
Maskoki,  Atakapa,  and  Shetimasha. 

The  masculine  and  feminine  are  the  only  genders  existing  in  Tunica,  for  all 
inanimate  objects  belong  to  one  of  these  two,  and  abstract  nouns  are  of  the  femi¬ 
nine  gender. 

In  nouns  the  masculine  is  marked  in  the  singular  by  a  prefix  uk-,  u-,  or  by  a 
suffix  -ku,  -xku ;  the  feminine  by  a  prefix  tik-,  tf’h-,  ti-,  t-,  or  by  a  suffix  -xtchi, 
-ktchi,  -:htchi,  -’htch,  -tch,  -ts.  In  the  plural,  the  masculine  nouns  are  made  dis¬ 
tinct  by  a  prefix  sik-,  sig-,  the  feminine  by  sin-,  si"-,  si-;  these  plural  affixes  appear 
also,  but  in  rare  instances  only,  as  suffixes.  These  affixes  are  often  dropped,  but 
the  feminine  less  frequently  than  the  masculine  affixes. 

That  these  affixes  are  of  a  pronominal  character  and  that  some  appear  also  as 
independent  personal  pronouns,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  table  of  pro¬ 
nouns  : 

l'ma  /,  fmatan  myself. 

ma  thou  (masc.),  ha'ma  (fern.). 

dwi  he ,  tPhtchi  she  ;  emphatic  :  dwita11  himself  etc. 

mima  we,  iminata11  ourselves. 

wmima ye  (masc.),  hinima  (fern.). 

sa'nma,  sa'n  they  (masc.),  smima,  sin  they  (fern.). 


The  possessive  pronouns  are  prefixed  to  the  noun,  and  most  of  them  are  abbre¬ 
viations  from  the  above  through  retrenchment  of  -ma. 

In  the  verb,  the  subject-pronoun  is  incorporated  into  its  stem  as  a  suffix  of  one 
or  two  syllables,  which  largely  differs  from  the  personal  pronoun  as  quoted  above. 

In  the  sentence  these  suffixes  appear  as  follows :  — 

kua  tdxku  oshka  tadshara  the  claws  of  a  little  bird.  Kua  bird  being  masculine, 
tdxku  or  tuxk,  from  tu  small,  assumes  the  suffix  of  that  gender, 
toni  sik’hayi  old  people,  lit.  “people  —  those  —  old.’’ 

ta  rixkeku  haria  ta  ri’tch  atapa'ra  the  tree  is  as  tall  as  the  house,  lit.  “  the  tree  — 
he  tall  the  house  —  her  equals.”  Ta  is.  the  article  the ,  which  is  unchange¬ 
able  as  in  English  ;  rixku  means  tree,  ri  house. 
taxtchiksh  ti’hkorak  full  moon,  lit.  “  luminary  she  —  round”;  kora  meaning  round. 


As  instances  of  the  changes  which  adjectives  are  undergoing  when  subjected 
to  the  sex-denoting  process  and  accompanied  by  their  substantives,  we  offer  the 
following :  — 


ta'n  great,  large , 
meli  black , 
rowa  white , 
makaP  fat, 
taxkir  smutty , 


masc.  ta'ku,  ta'gu, 

meliku,  melixku, 
rowaku, 
makaxku, 
taxkirku, 


fern,  ta’htchi. 
meliktchi. 
rowaktch(i). 
maka’htchi. 
taxkiri’htch. 
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Substantives  standing  alone  or  accompanied  by  adjectives,  numerals,  participles, 
etc.,  do  not  always  assume  the  prefix  or  suffix  of  their  particular  gender;  there  are 
special  laws  or  rules  presiding  over  this. 

Masculines  are  all  the  nouns  designating  male  persons,  male  relationships,  male 
occupations  ;  all  animals,  the  higher  and  the  lower,  unless  they  are  specially 
pointed  out  as  of  the  female  sex ;  all  plants,  trees,  bushes,  and  weeds.  Thus  we 
have  :  oni  man,  kutuhuk  son ,  lxtchaku  my  grandfather,  kiwa  weasel ,  hi'xku  mouse , 
shtmi  pigeon,  na-aran  snake,  nini  fish,  taldrka  mollusk,  ri^ku  tree,  rayi  mulberry 
tree,  tapa  plant. 

Feminines  are  all  the  nouns  designating  female  persons,  occupations,  and  rela¬ 
tionships,  the  celestial  bodies,  seasons  and  natural  phenomena,  the  earth  and  its 
parts,  the  parts  of  the  compass,  the  names  of  diseases  and  the  abstract  nouns. 
Examples  :  nuxtchi  woman,  exkutu  waliktch  my  stepdaughter,  taxtchi  sun,  taxsaba 
winter,  tihikash  south,  fni  yi  toothache,  kaxshi  truth. 

About  equally  divided  between  both  genders  are  the  substantives  which  desig¬ 
nate  the  parts  and  limbs  of  the  human  and  animal  body  and  of  plants,  and  the 
objects  of  manufacture  ;  it  is  difficult  to  decide  which  is  the  principle  assigning 
these  nouns  to  the  one  or  the  other  category.  Thus  hassan  saw,  tchuhi  pillow , 
wdxku  hat,  eruk  my  neck,  uyun  bowels,  are  masculines,  while  to  the  opposite  gender 
belong  nouns  like  :  ri  house,  lodge,  rohina  book ,  paper,  ytinka  rope,  opushka  lung, 
taxkishi  skin  and  bark  of  plants. 

I  conclude  this  article  with  the  remark  that  no  language  has  ever  been  dis¬ 
covered  upon  the  western  continent  which  thus  individualizes  all  the  animate 
beings  and  inanimate  objects  as  to  sex,  and  does  it  with  such  a  poetic,  creative 
power,  as  Tunica. 

The  Association  adjourned  at  12.30  p.  m. 

The  Secretary  desires  to  state  that  all  contributions  of  new  words, 
of  which  a  list  was  published  in  Vol.  XIX.  pp.  80-82,  should  be 
arranged  upon  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  sub-committee  which  edits 
the  material  furnished,  viz. :  all  new  words  should  be  accompanied 
by  the  names  of  their  authors  so  far  as  known,  the  place  of  their 
occurrence  (page,  etc.),  the  date  of  the  issue  of  the  book  or  journal 
in  which  they  are  contained,  and  the  context  of  the  sentence  so  far 
as  is  necessary  to  elucidate  the  meaning  of  the  word.  Communica¬ 
tions  may  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF  THE 

AMERICAN  PHILOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 


Article  I. — Name  and  Object. 


1.  This  Society  shall  be  known  as  “The  American  Philological  Associa 
tion” 

2.  Its  object  shall  be  the  advancement  and  diffusion  of  philological  knowl¬ 
edge. 


Article  II.  —  Officers. 

1.  The  officers  shall  be  a  President,  two  Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary  and 
Curator,  and  a  Treasurer. 

2.  There  shall  be  an  Executive  Committee  of  ten,  composed  of  the  above 
officers  and  five  other  members  of  the  Association. 

3.  All  the  above  officers  shall  be  elected  at  the  last  session  of  each  annual 
meeting. 

Article  III.  —  Meetings. 


1.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  or  at  such  other  place  as  at  a  preceding  annual  meeting  shall  be  deter¬ 
mined  upon. 

2.  At  the  annual  meeting,  the  Executive  Committee  shall  present  an  annual 
report  of  the  progress  of  the  Association. 

3.  The  general  arrangements  of  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting  shall 
be  directed  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

4.  Special  meetings  may  be  held  at  the  call  of  the  Executive  Committee,  when 
and  where  they  may  decide. 
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Article  IV.  —  Members. 

1.  Any  lover  of  philological  studies  may  become  a  member  of  the  Association 
by  a  vote  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  payment  of  five  dollars  as  initiation 
fee,  which  initiation  fee  shall  be  considered  the  first  regular  annual  fee. 

2.  There  shall  be  an  annual  fee  of  three  dollars  from  each  member,  failure  in 
payment  of  which  for  two  years  shall  ipso  facto  cause  the  membership  to  cease. 

3.  Any  person  may  become  a  life  member  of  the  Association  by  the  payment 
of  fifty  dollars  to  its  treasury,  and  by  vote  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Article  V.  —  Sundries. 

1.  All  papers  intended  to  be  read  before  the  Association  must  be  submitted 
to  the  Executive  Committee  before  reading,  and  their  decision  regarding  such 
papers  shall  be  final. 

2.  Publications  of  the  Association,  of  whatever  kind,  shall  be  made  only  under 
the  authorization  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Article  VI. — Amendments. 

Amendments  to  this  Constitution  may  be  made  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
those  present  at  any  regular  meeting  subsequent  to  that  in  which  they  have  been 
proposed. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 


The  annually  published  “  Proceedings  ”  of  the  American  Philo¬ 
logical  Association  contain  an  account  of  the  doings  at  the  annual 
meeting,  brief  abstracts  of  the  papers  read,  reports  upon  the  progress 
of  the  Association,  and  lists  of  its  officers  and  members. 

The  annually  published  “Transactions  ”  give  the  full  text  of  such 
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^  Counting  among  the  Wawenoc  Indians,  J.  H.  Trumbull,  2  13. 

J  Reduplication,  syllabic,  in  Indian  languages,  and  in  the  Klamath  lan¬ 
guage  of  Southwest  Oregon  in  particular;  A.  S.  Gatschet,  10  35. 
Rhode  Island,  Indian  local  names  in;  J.  H.  Trumbull,  3 19. 

San  Bias  and  Caledonia  Bay,  Darien,  vocabulary  of  the  language  of  the 
Indians  of;  E.  P.  Lull,  IV  103  (4  7). 

Sex-denoting  nouns  in  American  languages;  A.  S.  Gatschet,  XX  159 
(20  45). 

South  America,  Indian  languages  of,  P.  C.  Bliss,  1A29;  Central  and 
South  America,  E.  C.  Squier,  1  A  28. 

J  Structure  of  the  Indian  languages ;  T.  Hurlburt,  1  A  26. 

J  Sun ,  names  of,  in  some  American  languages;  J.  H.  Trumbull,  7  45. 

I  Tuteloes,  relationship  to  the  Dakotan  stock;  J.  Anderson,  2  15. 

J  Verb,  Algonkin;  J.  H.  Trumbull,  VII  147  (7  28).  V 
Verb,  inflections  of  the  Micmac;  J.  H.  Trumbull,  9  13. 

4  Verb,  the  substantive,  in  some  North  American  languages ;  A.  S. 
Gatschet,  15  26. 

J  Water,  names  of,  in  some  American  languages;  J.  H.  Trumbull,  7  45. 

J  Wawenoc  Indians  of  Maine,  mode  of  counting  said  to  have  been  used 
^  by;  J.  H.  Trumbull,  2  13. 

Word  making  in  American  languages;  J.  H.  Trumbull,  8  32. 

Words  derived  from  Indian  languages  of  North  America;  J.  H.  Trum¬ 
bull,  III  19  (3  12).^ 

ANGLO-SAXON.  See  ENGLISH  (Language). 

ARABIC. 


Arabic,  Assyrian  and  Hebrew  interrelation;  M.  Jastrow  Jr.,  17  18. 
ASSYRIAN. 

Assyrian  dictionary  of  Delitzsch;  M.  Jastrow  Jr.,  18  12. 

Assyrian,  in  its  relation  to  Hebrew  and  Arabic;  M.  Jastrow  Jr.,  17  18. 
Babylonia,  Wolfe  expedition  to;  W.  H.  Ward,  16  29. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Australian  kinship;  L.  H.  Morgan,  3  15. 

BIBLE. 

See  on  Anglo-Saxon  (under  English),  Testament  (under  Greek),  Vul¬ 
gate  (under  Latin),  German,  and  Hebrew. 

BULGARIAN.  See  SLAVONIC. 
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BURMAN.  See  TIBETO-BURMAN. 

CELTIC. 

Celtic  elements  in  French;  A.  H.  Mixer,  2  21. 

Isle  of  Man,  language  of;  W.  S.  Kerruish,  12  14. 

Koch’s  treatment  of  the  Celtic  element  in  English;  J.  Hadley,  IV  30. 

Studies  in  Cymric  philology;  E.  W.  Evans,  II  1  (2  22),  III  5  (313), 
IV  20. 

CHINESE. 

China:  language  and  dialects;  H.  McCartee,  1  B  15;  R.  H.  Graves,  3 11. 

CREOLE. 

Contributions  to  Creole  grammar;  A.  Van  Name,  I  123  (IB  13). 

ENGLISH. 

Method  of  Study  : 

Critical  study  of  the  English  language;  Scheie  de  Vere,  1  A 19. 
in  our  academies  and  high  schools;  J.  Pierson,  1  A 19. 
in  preparation  for  college;  F.  A.  March,  20  36. 
in  college;  S.  M.  Shute,  417. 

Open  questions  in  English  philology;  T.  W.  Hunt,  20  19. 

Language  : 

A,  vowel,  history  of,  from  Old  Germanic  to  Modern  English;  B.  W, 
Wells,  XII  69  (12  10). 

Ablaut  in  English;  B.  W.  Wells,  XIII  65  (13  34);  cf.  under  German. 

Alfred’s  Laws,  use  of  Anglo-Saxon  particles  in;  C.  P.  G.  Scott,  1124. 

Alphabet  of  our  colonial  fathers,  the  written,  J.  B.  Sewall,  13  5;  alpha¬ 
bet  as  a  means  to  an  end,  W.  C.  Sawyer,  7  36. 

Anglo-Norman  vowel  system,  relation  of  the,  to  the  Norman  words  in 
English;  H.  C.  G.  von  Jagemann,  XV  66  (15  21). 

Anglo-Saxon  and  Early  English  pronunciation;  F.  A.  March,  II  108 

(2  12). 

Anglo-Saxon  Gospels,  influence  of  Latin  syntax  in;  W.  B.  Owen,  XIII 
59  (13  29). 

Anglo-Saxon  initial//  C.  P.  G.  Scott,  13  44. 

Anglo-Saxon:  Is  there  an  Anglo-Saxon  language?  F.  A.  March,  III  97 
(3  20). 

Anglo-Saxon  particles  in  the  Laws  of  Alfred;  C.  P.  G.  Scott,  11  24. 

Anglo-Saxon  phonology,  some  points  in;  F.  A.  March,  11  6. 

Anglo-Saxon,  some  irregular  verbs  in;  F.  A.  March,  III  HO  (3  21). 

Anglo-Saxon  translation  of  St.  Luke’s  Gospel;  W.  B.  Owen,  15  26. 

Anglo-Saxonum,  codex  diplomaticus,  No.  CCCXXVI1I;  F.  A.  March, 
7  42. 

Arbutus ,  a  new  word;  F.  P.  Brewer,  19  27. 

Cag,  Keg :  English  vowel-mutation  present  in ;  S.  S.  Haldeman,  V  26  (5  4) . 

California,  nomenclature  of  early;  E.  L.  Williams,  10  34. 

Celtic  element  in  English,  Koch’s  treatment  of  the;  J.  Hadley,  IV  30. 

Cockneyisms;  W.  D.  Whitney,  8  26. 

Contamination  as  used  in  reference  to  Latin  comedy;  F.  D.  Allen,  19  25. 

Cork ;  J.  H.  Trumbull,  8  19. 
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Dictionary  of  the  English  Philological  Society;  F.  A.  March,  10  23, 
11  26;  C.  K.  Nelson,  18  5. 

Diphthongs  and  long  vowels  in  Old  Germanic  and  Old  English;  B.  W. 
Wells,  XVIII  134  (18  21). 

E,  the  vowels  e  and  i  in  English;  B.  W.  Wells,  XVI  133  (16  23). 

Early  English  and  Anglo-Saxon  pronunciation;  F.  A.  March,  II  108 
(2  12);  Ellis’s  Early  English  pronunciation;  C.  A.  Bristed,  II  114 
(211). 

Election ,  the  word,  in  American  politics;  F.  P.  Brewer,  17  7. 

English  and  German :  the  kindred  Germanic  words  of  German  and 
English,  exhibited  with  reference  to  their  consonantal  relations; 
A.  H.  Edgren,  XI  113  (11  8). 

English  vowel  quantity  in  the  thirteenth  century  and  in  the  nineteenth; 
J.  Hadley,  II  65  (2  10). 

Etymology,  illustrations  in;  G.  F.  Comfort,  318. 

First  two ;  F.  A.  March,  13  30. 

Gender  survival  in  this  and  that ;  L.  S.  Potwin,  17  29. 

Grimm’s  Law,  recent  discussion  of;  F.  A.  March,  IV  80  (4  22). 

Heart ,  names  for;  J.  H.  Trumbull,  5  31. 

I,  the  vowels  e  and  i  in  English;  B.  W.  Wells,  XVI  133  (16  23). 
Imperfect  tenses  of  the  passive  voice;  F.  E.  Hall,  2  6. 

Jarrock;  J.  II.  Trumbull,  8 19. 

Juise ,  pronunciation  in  Webster  and  Worcester;  W.  A.  Goodwin,  6  26. 
L  and  u,  supposed  mutation;  S.  S.  Haldeman,  VII  172  (7  5). 

Law,  Roman  elements  in  English;  PI.  L.  Baker,  20  22. 

Linguistic  authorities,  their  influence  upon  spoken  English ;  F.  A. 
March,  15  35. 

Liver,  Lungs,  names  for;  J.  H.  Trumbull,  5  31. 

Meter  of  Paradise  Lost ;  F.  A.  March,  20 13. 

Metrical  art,  the  elements  of,  with  special  reference  to  the  construction 
of  the  English  heroic  verse;  A.  Ford,  3 14. 

Metrical  observations  on  a  Northumbrianized  version  of  the  Old  English 
Judith  ;  A.  S.  Cook,  XX  1 72. 

Mother-tongue,  our  duty  to  our  (P.  A.),  J.  B.  Sewall,  10  6;  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  a  double,  F.  P.  Brewer,  10  61. 

Mutation  between  /  and  u,  on  a  supposed;  S.  S.  Plaldeman,  VII  ,172 
(7  5);  mutation  in  cag,  keg;  S.  S.  Plaldeman,  VI  20  (64). 

Negro  English;  J.  A.  Harrison,  16  31. 

Neo-grammarians;  F.  A.  March,  1619;  W.  D.  Whitney,  16  21. 

New  words,  register  of;  F.  P.  Brewer,  XIX  79. 

Norman  words  in  English,  and  the  relation  of  the  Anglo-Norman  vowel 
system  thereto;  H.  C.  G.  von  Jagemann,  XV  66  (15  21). 

Number  of  words  used  in  speaking  and  writing  English;  E.  S.  Holden, 

6  4. 

O  as  pronounced  in  New  England;  E.  S.  Sheldon,  1419. 

O  and  u,  the  sounds,  in  English;  B.  W.  Wells,  XVII  47  (17  10). 
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Once-used  words  in  Shakespeare;  F.  A.  March,  17  30. 

Orchel;  J.  H.  Trumbull,  8 19. 

Oregon ,  the  name;  J.  H.  Trumbull,  9  13. 

Paresis,  words  formed  by;  S.  S.  Iialdeman,  11 8. 

Particles  in  the  Laws  of  Alfred;  C.  P.  G.  Scott,  1124. 

Passive  voice,  imperfect  tenses  of;  F.  E.  Hall,  2  6. 

Pennsylvania  German,  see  German. 

“ Philanthropy  v;  T.  W.  Higginson,  5  20. 

Phonology,  some  points  in  Anglo-Saxon;  F.  A.  March,  11 6. 

Proof  Prove:  English  consonant-mutation;  S.  S.  Haldeman,  VI  20  (6  4). 

Pronunciation:  Anglo-Saxon  and  Early  English;  F.  A.  March,  2  12. 

Pronunciation  near  Fredericksburg,  Va. ;  S.  Primer,  20  25. 

Pronunciation,  notes  on  Ellis’s  Early  English;  C.  A.  Bristed  II  1 14 

(211). 

Pronunciation  of  0  in  New  England;  E.  S.  Sheldon,  1419. 

Pronunciation  of  Standard  English,  how  learned;  F.  A.  March,  XIX  70 
(19  16). 

Proportional  elements  of  English  utterance ;  W.  D.  Whitney,  5  14. 

Quantity  in  English  verse;  T.  D.  Goodell,  XVI  78  (16  6).  See  also 
Verse.  ' 

Quantity  of  vowels  in  the  thirteenth  and  in  the  nineteenth  century;  J. 
Hadley,  II  65  (210). 

Shall  and  will ;  G.  P.  Garrison,  20  20. 

Sibilant,  notation  of  the  palatal,  in  English;  J.  C.  Wightman,  7  29. 

Slighted  vowels  in  unaccented  syllables;  W.  D.  Whitney,  14  25. 

Southernisms;  C.  F.  Smith,  XIV  42  (14  5),  XVII  34  (17  23). 

Specific  use  of  English  words;  G.  F.  Comfort,  4  26. 

Spelling  reform,  S.  S.  Haldeman,  3  22  and  P.  A.  8  17;  J.  W.  Shearer, 
7  36;  spellings  of  the  Philological  Society,  F.  A.  March,  XII  52 
(12  25);  list  of  amended  spellings,  F.  A.  March,  XVII  127  (17  41). 

Spelling  reform,  report  of  committee  on ;  7  35,  8  31,  9  5,  10  29,  11  4, 
12  25,  13  38,  14  29,  15  41,  16  47,  17  41,  18  30,  19  30,  20  34. 

Spoken  English  as  influenced  by  written  English  and  by  linguistic 
authorities;  F.  A.  March,  15  35. 

Spurious  words;  S.  S.  Haldeman,  10  17. 

Standard  English:  its  pronunciation,  how  learned;  F.  A.  March,  18 10, 
XIX  70  (1916). 

Stressed  vowels  in  Hilfric’s  Homilies  ;  A.  S.  Cook,  XX  175. 

Such ,  erroneous  and  doubtful  usages  of  the  word;  C.  A.  Bristed,  III  55 
(3  5). 

Suffix  ist;  F.  P.  Brewer,  6  28. 

Surnames:  derivation  of  English  monosyllabic  personal;  W.  W.  Fowler, 
310. 

This  and  That ,  survival  of  gender  in;  L.  S.  Potwin,  17  29. 

Two  first ;  F.  A.  March,  13  30. 

U,  the  sounds  0  and  u  in  English;  B.  W.  Wells,  XVII  47  (17  10). 
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U  and  /,  a  supposed  mutation;  S.  S.  Haldernan,  VII  172  (7  5). 
Utterance,  the  proportional  elements  of  English;  W.  D.  Whitney,  5  14. 
Verb :  certain  forms  of  the  English  verb  which  were  used  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  and  seventeenth  centuries;  T.  R.  Lounsbury,  I  95  (IBlO). 
Verbs:  some  irregular  verbs  in  Anglo-Saxon;  F.  A.  March,  III  no 
(3  21). 

Verse :  dactylic  hexameters,  personal  element  in;  F.  A.  March,  14  26; 

W.  T.  Hewett,  14  29. 

Verse,  harmonies  of;  F.  A.  March,  14 11. 

Verse,  heroic,  elements  of  metrical  art,  with  special  reference  to  the 
construction  of;  A.  Ford,  3 14. 

Verse:  hexameters,  personal  element  in  dactylic;  F.  A.  March,  14  26; 
W.  T.  Hewett,  14  29. 

Verse,  quantity  in;  T.  D.  Goodell,  16  6;  W.  D.  Whitney,  16  7;  F.  A. 

March,  16  8;  T.  D.  Seymour,  XVI  78  (16  6). 

Verse,  theories  of  English;  J.  C.  Parsons,  1918;  T.  D.  Goodell,  19  21; 

T.  R.  Price,  19  22. 

Vowel  quantity,  see  Quantity. 

Vowels  (long)  and  diphthongs  in  Old  Germanic  and  Old  English; 

B.  W.  Wells,  XVIII  134  (18  21). 

Vowels  slighted  in  unaccented  syllables;  W.  D.  Whitney,  14  25. 

Vowels,  stressed,  in  yElfric’s  Homilies ;  A.  S.  Cook,  XX  175. 

Vowel  system,  relation  of  the  Anglo-Norman,  to  the  Norman  words  in 
English;  H.  C.  G.  von  Jagemann,  XV  66  (15  21). 

Will  and  shall;  G.  P.  Garrison,  20  20. 

Words  new,  register  of;  F.  P.  Brewer,  XIX  79. 

Words,  once-used,  in  Shakespeare;  F.  A.  March,  17  30. 

Words,  specific  use  of  some ;  G.  F.  Comfort,  4  26. 

Words,  spurious;  S.  S.  Haldernan,  10 17. 

Written  English,  its  influence  upon  spoken  English;  F.  A.  March,  15  35. 
Literature  : 

HQfric’s  Homilies ,  stressed  vowels  in;  A.  S.  Cook,  XX  175. 

Anglo-Saxon -Gospels,  influence  of  the  Latin  syntax  in  the,  W.  B.  Owen, 
XIII  59  (13  29) ;  Anglo-Saxon  translation  of  St.  Luke’s  Gospel, 
W.  B.  Owen,  15  26. 

Anglo-Saxonum,  remarks  on  No.  CCXXVIII  of  the  Codex  Diplomati- 
cus;  F.  A.  March,  7  42. 

Beowulf,  the  world  of;  F.  A.  March,  13  21. 

Chaucer’s  Cecilia  ;  W.  A.  Goodwin,  10  15. 

Judith ,  the  Northumbrianized  text  version,  metrical  observations  on; 
A.  S.  Cook,  XX  172. 

Milton:  Meter  of  Paradise  Lost ;  F.  A.  March,  20  13. 

Shakespeare  :  Hamlet’s  dram  of  eale  and  what  it  doth ;  C.  P.  G.  Scott, 
14  22;  F.  A.  March,  14  24. 

immaturity  as  shown  in  Hamlet;  F.  A.  March,  6  28. 

King  Lear ,  the  point  of  view  in;  F.  A.  March,  11  6. 
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knowledge  of  horsemanship  —  a  new  reading  of  Macbeth ,  I  7;  J.  B. 
Bittinger,  7  39. 

Macbeth ,  I  7;  J.  B.  Bittinger,  7  39. 
once-used  words  in;  F.  A.  March,  17  30. 

Othello ,  a  confession  about;  F.  A.  March,  12  31. 

Winter's  Tale ,  the  dramatic  features  of;  T.  R.  Price,  20  21. 

Spenser.  The  “Continued  Allegory”  in  the  first  book  *of  the  Fairy 
Queene  ;  J.  E.  Whitney,  XIX  40. 

The  Owl  and  the  Nightingale  :  a  grammatical  analysis  of;  L.  A.  Sher¬ 
man,  VI  69  (6  30). 

ETHIOPIC. 

Ethiopic  MS.;  C.  H.  Brigham,  5  3. 

Wise  Philosopher,  Cornill’s  examination  of  the  Aethiopic  book  of  the; 
C.  H.  Brigham,  7  19. 

ETRUSCAN. 

Etruscan  researches  of  Isaac  Taylor;  R.  P.  Keep,  5  29. 

FRENCH. 

French  language,  historical  formation  of;  F.  Stengel,  7  42. 

The  Celtic  elements  in  French;  A.  H.  Mixer,  2  21. 

GERMAN.  . 

Language : 

A,  vowel,  history  of,  from  Old  Germanic  to  Modern  English;  B.  W. 
Wells,  XII  69  (1210). 

Ablaut  in  Germanic,  the  development  of  the;  B.  W.  Wells,  XIV  57 
(14  5) ;  in  High  German,  XV  88  (15  24) ;  cf.  XIII  65  (13  34). 
Alphabet,  the  Roman,  in  German;  H.  C.  G.  Brandt,  9  8K 
German  and  English :  the  kindred  Germanic  words  of,  exhibited  with 
reference  to  their  consonantal  relations;  A.  H.  Edgren,  XI  113  (11  8). 
Gothic  initial  p  ;  C.  P.  G.  Scott,  13  44. 

Grimm’s  law,  recent  discussions  of;  F.  A.  March,  IV  80  (4  22). 
Pennsylvania  German;  S.  S.  Haldeman,  I  80  (IB  11);  L.  L.  Grumbine, 
1712. 

P,  initial,  in  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon;  C.  P.  G.  Scott,  13  44. 

Structure  of  the  German  sentence;  C.  W.  Ernst,  6 16. 

Verb:  Begemann’s  views  as  to  the  weak  preterite  of  the  Germanic  verbs; 
F.  Carter,  VI  22  (6  23). 

Verse,  the  personal  element  in  dactylic  hexameters;  W.  T.  Hewett,  14  29. 
Vowels  (long)  and  diphthongs  in  Old  Germanic  and  Old  English; 

B.  W.  Wells,  XVIII  134  (18  21). 

Vowels,  pronunciation  of  German;  C.  W.  Ernst,  5  19. 

Literature  : 

Goethe’s  Homeric  studies;  G.  M.  Richardson,  1916. 

Heliand,  studies  in  the;  A.  S.  Cook,  X  60  (10  28). 

Kiirenberg  hypothesis,  on  the;  F.  Carter,  VIII  134. 

Nibelungenlied :  On  Wilmanns’  theory  of  the  authorship  of;  F.  Carter, 
VIII  94  (811). 
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Schiller’s  Tell ,  Helveticisms  in;  G.  F.  Comfort,  5  32. 

Ulfilas,  the  Gothic  Bible  of ;  C.  K.  Nelson,  16  37. 

GOTHIC.  See  GERMAN. 

GREEK. 

Language  : 

Accent,  nature  and  theory  of;  J.  Hadley,  I  I  (1  B  7). 

Affixes  in  Greek,  peculiarities  of;  C.  S.  Halsey,  19  23. 

Andocides,  notes  on;  W.  S.  Scarborough,  20  5. 

Aorist,  form  and  force;  J.  C.  Wightman,  13  28. 

Aorist  participle,  how  translated ;  A.  C.-  Kendrick,  1  B 17. 

Aorist  participle,  temporal  coincidence  of,  with  the  primary  verb;  A.  C. 
Merriam,  8  4. 

Aorist  participle,  use  of;  T.  D.  Seymour,  XII  88  (12  24). 

Aorist  subjunctive  and  future  indicative  with  oVcos  and  ov  /*tj  ;  W.  W. 
Goodwin,  I  46  (1  B  9). 

Arcado-Cyprian  dialect;  H.  W.  Smyth,  XVIII  59,  158  (18  27). 

Article  as  a  pronoun ;  L.  A.  Sherman,  9  18. 

Aspirates,  pronunciation  of;  A.  C.  Kendrick,  2  27. 

Caesura  in  Homer,  the  feminine;  T.  D.  Seymour,  XVI  30  (16  38). 
Caesura,  nature  of;  M.  W.  Humphreys,  X  25  (10  ll).  • 

Commands,  negative,  in  Greek;  M.  W.  Humphreys,  VII  46  (719). 
Conditional  sentences :  in  Aeschylus,  E.  B.  Clapp,  XVIII  43  (18 11) ; 
classification  of,  W.  W,  Goodwin,  IV  60  (4 14) ; 

distinction  between  the  subjunctive  and  optative  in,  J.  B.  Sewall,  V  77 
(5  10),  cf.  9  19; 

some  forms  of,  C.  D.  Morris,  VI  44  (6  27); 

some  forms  of,  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Sanskrit,  J.  B.  Greenough,  II  159 
(2  28). 

Cyprus,  dialect  of,  I.  H.  Hall,  17  7;  H.  W.  Smyth,  XVIII  59,  158 
(18  27);'  declension  of  definite  article,  I.  H.  Hall,  XI  51  (11 19); 
modern  Greek  language  in  Cyprus,  F.  P.  Brewer,  8  9. 

Dative  in  Sophocles;  A.  Fairbanks,  XVII  78  (17  25). 

Declension,  the  so-called  Attic  second;  F.  D.  Allen,  II  18  (2  12). 
Dialects.  See  Arcadia,  Cyprus ,  Ionic,  Northern  Greece, 
el  with  the  future  indicative  and  eav  with  the  subjunctive  in  the  tragic 
poets;  B.  L.  Gildersleeve,  VII  5  (717). 

Elision,  certain  effects  of;  M.  W.  Humphreys,  X  32  (10  16). 

Elision,  especially  in  Greek;  M.  W.  Humphreys,  IX  84  (9  26). 

Epsilon  class  of  verbs;  W.  W.  Goodwin,  10  34. 

Future  indicative :  with  d,  and  iav  with  subjunctive  in  the  tragic  poets, 
B.  L.  Gildersleeve,  VII  5  (717);  with  onus  and  ov  /xr,  W.  W.  Good¬ 
win,  I  46  (1  B  9) ;  with  ov  /x-fi  in  prohibitions;  C.  D.  Morris,  13  35. 
Future-perfect  time,  expressions  of;  W.  W.  Goodwin,  8  22. 

Genitive  case  in  Sophocles;  T.  D.  Goodeil,  XV  5  (1514). 

Homer :  feminine  caesura  in,  T.  D.  Seymour,  XVI  30  (16  38) ;  (piXos , 
A.  C.  Merriam,  9 15;  prepositions,  W.  S.  Tyler,  V  5  (5  8). 
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Indicative;  J.  B.  Sewall,  9  19. 

Infinitive,  contributions  to  the  history  of  the  articular;  B.  L.  Gilder- 
sleeve,  IX  5  (9  24). 

Intrusion  between  article  and  noun,  alien;  A.  C.  Merriam,  XIII  34 
(13  25). 

Ionic,  the  vowel  system  of;  H.  W.  Smyth,  XX  5  (20  42). 

ft r],  encroachments  upon  ov  in  later  Greek;  B.  L.  Gildersleeve,  10  31. 

Negative  commands,  see  Commands. 

Negatives;  A.  Sander,  10 18.  See  also  ov  and  prj. 

Northern  Greece,  dialects  of;  H.  W.  Smyth,  17 14. 

Nu  movable,  origin  of;  F.  P.  Brewer,  12  22. 

Optative;  J.  B.  Sewall,  V  77  (5  10),  9  19. 

Orators’  use  of  wpiu;  B.  L.  Gildersleeve,  12  23. 

us :  a  certain  apparently  pleonastic  use  of;  F.  D.  Allen,  VIII  38  (8  12). 
ov  encroached  upon  by  fir}  in  later  Greek;  B.  L.  Gildersleeve,  10  31. 
ov  /XT]  with  future  in  prohibitions;  C.  D.  Morris,  13  35;  W.  W.  Goodwin, 
I  46  (IB  9). 

Participle  aorist,  how  translated,  A.  C.  Kendrick,  IB 7; 

temporal  coincidence  of,  with  primary  verb,  A.  C.  Merriam,  8  4; 
use  of,  T.  D.  Seymour,  XII  88  (12  24). 

Participle:  substantive  use  of;  W.  A.  Stevens,  III  45  (3  13). 

< piAos ,  the  Homeric;  A.  C.  Merriam,  9  15. 

Prepositions  in  the  Homeric  poems;  W.  S.  Tyler,  V  5  (5  8). 
irpiv  in  the  orators;  B.  L.  Gildersleeve,  12  23. 

Prohibitions,  ov  pd]  with  future  in;  C.  D.  Morris,  13  35;  W.  W.  Goodwin, 
I  46  (1  B  9).  See  Commands. 

Pronoun,  the  article  as  a;  L.  A.  Sherman,  9  18. 

Pronunciation;  J.  B.  Feuling,  lAll;  S.  S.  Haldeman,  lAll;  C.  A. 
Bristed,  1  A 12;  A.  N.  Arnold,  1 A 12;  report  of  committee  on,  1 A  21; 
of  the  aspirates,  A.  C.  Kendrick,  2  27. 

Pronunciation :  the  Byzantine  Greek,  of  the  tenth  century,  as  illustrated 
from  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library;  J.  Hadley,  III  33  (3  5). 

Rime  in  Latin  and  Greek  poetry;  J.  B.  Feuling,  8  9. 

Shall  and  Should  in  protasis,  and  their  Greek  equivalents;  W.  W. 
Goodwin,  VII  87  (7  15),  8  23. 

ais,  verbal  abstract  nouns  in,  in  Thucydides;  E.  G.  Sihler,  XII  96  (12  16). 
Sophocles,  the  dative  case  in,  A.  Fairbanks,  XVII  78  (17  25);  genitive 
case  in,  T.  D.  Goodell,  XV  5  (15  14). 

Subjunctive :  distinguished  from  optative,  J.  B.  Sewall,  V  77  (5  10)  9  19; 
aorist  subjunctive  and  future  indicative  with  07ra>s  and  ov  pdj,  W.  W. 
Goodwin,  I  46  (1  B  9). 

with  idv,  and  future  indicative  with  el  in  the  tragic  poets,  B.  L.  Gilder¬ 
sleeve,  VII  5  (7  17). 

Thematic  vowel;  W.  S.  Scarborough,  15  6. 

Thessaly:  inscription  from  Larisa;  J.  Sachs,  1417. 

Thucydides :  verbal  abstract  nouns  in  -<ris  in;  E.  G.  Sihler,  XII 96  (12 16). 
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Tmesis,  so-called;  T.  D.  Seymour,  14  25. 

Verbs,  epsilon  class  of,  W.  W.  Goodwin,  10  34;  in  dca,  epic  forms  of, 
F.  D.  Allen,  IV  5  (416);  Plato’s  use  of  verbs  of  saying;  G.  B. 
Hussey,  20  37. 

Vowel  system  of  Ionic;  H.  W.  Smyth,  XX  5  (20  42). 

Vowel,  thematic;  W.  S.  Scarborough,  15  6. 

Literature  : 

Aeschines’  reticence;  R.  B.  Richardson,  18  9. 

Aeschylus :  account  of  the  battle  of  Salamis,  contrasted  with  that  of 
Herodot.,  E.  G.  Sihler,  VIII  109  (8  6); 
conditional  sentences  in,  E.  B.  Clapp,  XVIII  43  (18  11 ) ; 
date  of  the  Prometheus,  T.  D.  Seymour,  X  ill  (10 19); 
the  text  and  interpretation  of  certain  passages  in  the  Agamemnon , 
W.  W.  Goodwin,  VIII  69  (812). 

Andocides,  notes  on;  W.  S.  Scarborough,  20  5. 

Apostles,  teaching  of  the  Twelve  (5i8ax^?  tcov  dcvdeica  diroaroAcov') ;  C.  K. 
Nelson,  15  36. 

Aristophanes :  Acharnians  849,  F.  W.  Nicholson,  20  20; 
and  low  comedy,  A.  Emerson,  17  38; 

Birds ,  theory  of  interpretation,  W.  S.  Scarborough,  17  7. 

Aristotle:  Psychology ,  transl.  by  Wallace;  C.  K.  Nelson,  14 18. 

Ars  Rhetorica  and  Dionysius  Hal.;  E.  G.  Sihler,  10  4. 

Comedy,  historical  aspects  of  Old  Attic;  E.  G.  Sihler,  7 15. 

Comedy  (low7)  and  Aristophanes;  A.  Emerson,  17  38. 

Cynicus  of  Lucian,  authorship  of;  J.  Bridge,  XIX  33  (19  29). 
Demosthenes :  De  Corona ,  §  262,  F.  P.  Brewer,  7  41 ;  „ 

chronology  of  some  events  mentioned  in  the  De  Corona ,  W.  W. 
Goodwin,  2  24; 

documents  in  the  De  Corona ,  M.  L.  D’Ooge,  5  12; 
original  recension  of  the  De  Corona ,  M.  L.  D’Ooge,  X  92  (10  24) ; 
Hero  physician  and  Hero  KaAa/iiT7]s,  mentioned  by,  W.  W.  Goodwin, 
4  24. 

Dinarchus,  a  study  of;  E.  G.  Sihler,  XVI  120  (16  34). 

Dinarchus  c.  Dem.  28  and  c.  Aristog.  15;  E.  G.  Sihler,  16  40. 

Diogenes  Laertius  and  Lucian;  E.  G.  Sihler,  11  5. 

Dionysius  Hal.  and  the  Ars  Rhetorica  ;  E.  G.  Sihler,  10  4. 

Euripides:  Cyclops  507  emended,  T.  D.  Seymour,  13  40; 

Suppl.  1049,  E.  G.  Sihler.  16  40. 

Herodotus’  account  of  the  battle  of  Salamis,  contrasted  with  that  of 
Aeschylus;  E.  G.  Sihler,  VIII  109  (8  6). 

Herodotus,  VIII  124;  E.  G.  Sihler,  16  40. 

Hesiod:  an  unpublished  introduction  to  the  Works  and  Days;  I.  H. 
Hall,  16  24. 

Homer:  equestrianism  in  the  Doloneia,  B.  Perrin,  XVI  104  (16  9); 
feminine  caesura  in,  T.  D.  Seymour,  XVI  30  (16  38) ; 
fatalism,  W.  S.  Scarborough,  16  36; 
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Geddes’  Problem  of  the  Homeric  Poems ,  L.  R.  Packard,  10  27; 

Grote’s  theory  of  the  structure  of  the  Iliad j  L.  R.  Packard,  VII  24 
(718); 

Iliad:  hero  of  the,  H.  M.  Tyler,  3 17;  5  372-377,  T.  D.  Seymour,  1925; 

Odyssey:  on  a  passage  in  (/c  81-86),  L.  R.  Packard,  V  31  (5  11); 

c  35,  244-245,  276-288,  7)  311-316,  A.  C.  Merriam,  10  8; 

cpi\os  in  Homer,  A.  C.  Merriam,  9 15; 

prepositions,  W.  S.  Tyler,  V  5  (5  8). 

zoology  of  Homer,  J.  Sachs,  XVII  17  (17  14); 

Homer  and  Strabo;  E.  G.  Sihler,  12  4. 

Homeric  studies  of  Goethe;  G.  M.  Richardson,  19 16. 

Inscriptions  (P.  A.),  A.  C.  Merriam,  18  7;  from  Larisa,  J.  Sachs,  1417; 

from  Epidaurus,  J.  R.  Wheeler,  ID  15. 

Literature,  beginning  of  a  written,  in  Greece;  L.  R.  Packard,  XI  34(11-25). 
Lucian,  authorship  of  the  Cynicus  ;  J.  Bridge,  XIX  33  (19  29). 

Lucian,  Diogenes  Laertius  and  the  tradition  of  the  Oriental  descent'  of 
Greek  philosophy;  E.  G.  Sihler,  11  5. 

Lucian:  observations  on;  J.  Sachs,  XI  66  (11  9). 

Orpheus,  an  ancient  Bulgarian  poem  on;  C.  F.  Morse,  2  27. 

Plato :  Certain  passages  in  the  Phaedo  and  the  Gorgias ,  L.  R.  Packard, 
VIII  5  (8  21) ; 

observations  on  the  Cratylus,  J.  Sachs,  IX  59  (9 13) ; . 
verbs  of  saying  in  Plato,  G.  B.  Hussey,  20  37. 

Plato  and  Virgil;  E.  G.  Sihler,  XI  72  (11  33). 

Plutarch,  a  new  source  of  Plutarch’s  Life  of  Cicero;  A.  Gudeman,  XX 
139  (20  36). 

Plutarch,  vit.  Lyc.  13  5;  E.  G.  Sihler,  16  40. 

Sophocles:  Antigone,  v.  453-455,  W.  W.  Goodwin,  7  4;  v.  572,  M.  L. 
D’Ooge,  12  29;  her  guilt  or  innocence,  M.  L.  D’Ooge,  1418;  dative 
in,  A.  W.  Fairbanks,  XVII  78  (17  25) ;  genitive  in,  T.  D.  Goodell, 
XV  5  (1514). 

Strabo  and  Homer;  E.  G.  Sihler,  12  4. 

Testament,  the  Greek  New,  as  published  in  America;  I.  H.  Hall, 
XIII  5  (13  23),  14  3. 

Theocritus  I  95-96;  T.  D.  Seymour,  13  41. 

Thucydides:  I  11,  M.  W.  Humphreys,  13  27;  I  50,  1,  II  37,  1,  E.  G. 
Sihler,  16  40;  VI  17  (aveA.7no-Toi),  Grote  on,  W.  S. .Scarborough,  18  5; 
verbal  nouns  in  -ais,  E.  G.  Sihler,  XII  96  (12 16) ; 
some  points  in  the  life  of,  L.  R.  Packard,  IV  47  (4  4). 

Tragedy:  Appeal  to  the  sense  of  sight  in;  R.  B.  Richardson,  XVI  41 
(16  22). 

Xenophon :  age  of,  at  the  time  of  the  Anabasis,  C.  D.  Morris,  V  82  (5  25); 
Anabasis  I  1,8;  4,  15;  5,  1 1 ;  8,  15;  8,  16;  9,  8;  9,  10;  10,  10; 
II  6,  29;  III  2,  10;  2,26;  2,34;  IV  4,  14;  6,  13,  E.  G.  Sihler,  16  40; 
inaccuracies  in  Grote’s  narrative  of  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand, 
F.  P.  Brewer,  2  4; 
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composition  of  the  Cynegeticus,  T.  D.  Seymour,  IX  69  (9  28). 

History ,  Manners ,  Customs ,  etc.  : 

Aphrodite’s  smile,  Theocr.  I  95-96;  T.  D.  Seymour,  13  41. 

Athens:  recent  (1873)  excavations  in  Athens;  F.  P.  Brewer,  4  25. 
Burial,  effect  of,  on  the  future  of  the  soul;  F.  B.  Tarbell,  XV  36  (15  35). 
Crete:  law  code  of  Gortyna;  A.  C.  Merriam,  16  34. 

Cure  inscriptions  from  Epidaurus;  J.  R.  Wheeler,  19 15. 

Cylon:  date  of  the  episode  of,  in  Athenian  history;  J.  H.  Wright, 
19  26. 

Cyprus  and  Troy;  A.  C.  Merriam,  6  19. 

Alkt]  in  the  Greek  theosophy,  force  of;  C.  K.  Nelson,  14  9. 
Equestrianism  in  the  Doloneia  ;  B.  Perrin,  XVI  104  (16  9). 

Gortyna,  law  code;  A.  C.  Merriam,  16  34.  • 

Hanging  among  the  Greeks;  T.  D.  Seymour,  15  16. 

Hephaestus,  the  tripods  of;  T.  D.  Seymour,  19  25. 

Hero  physician  and  Hero  Ka\ap.'iTir]s  in  Demosthenes;  W.  W.  Goodwin, 
4  24. 

Homeric  zoology;  J.  Sachs,  XVII  17  (1714). 

Law  code  of  Gortyna;  A.  C.  Merriam,  16  34. 

Monasteries  of  Mt.  Athos;  R.  P.  Keep,  15  23. 

Morality  and  religion  of  the  Greeks  (P.  A.) ;  L.  R.  Packard,  12  7. 

Mt.  Athos;  R.  P.  Keep,  15  23. 

Philosophy,  tradition  of  the  Oriental  descent  of;  E.  G.  Sihler,  11  5. 

IT poedpoi.  See  irpvTaveis. 

UpvTaveis,  relation  of  the  tt p6edpoi  to  the,  in  the  Athenian  senate;  W.  W. 
Goodwin,  XVI  165  (16  35). 

Religion  and  morality  of  the  Greeks  (P.  A.) ;  L.  R.  Packard,  12  7. 
Salamis,  Herodotus’s  and  Aeschylus’s  accounts  of  the  battle  of;  E.  G. 
Sihler,  VIII  109  (8  6). 

Senate,  the  Athenian:  relation  of  the  irp6edpoi  to  the  irpordveis  in  the; 

W.  W.  Goodwin,  XVI  165  (16  35). 

Schliemann’s  discoveries  at  Troy;  J.  M.  Van  Benschoten,  5  28. 

Sight,  appeal  to  the  sense  of,  in  Greek  tragedy;  R.  B.  Richardson, 
XVI  41  (16  22). 

Soul,  Greek  ideas  as  to  the  effect  of  burial  on  the  future  of  the;  F.  B. 

Tarbell,  XV  36  (15  35). 

Swearing,  irreverence  in;  A.  D.  Savage,  9  27. 

Talent,  value  of  the  Attic,  in  modern  money;  W.  W.  Goodwin,  XVI  116 

(1622). 

Tripods  of  Hephaestus;  T.  D.  Seymour,  19  25. 

Troy  and  Cyprus;  A.  C.  Merriam,  6  19. 

Troy  and  Dr.  Schliemann’s  discoveries;  J.  M.  Van  Benschoten,  5  28. 
Tunnels,  ancient;  A.  C.  Merriam,  16  51. 

Written  literature  in  Greece,  the  beginning  of;  L.  R.  Packard,  XI  34 
(1125). 

Zoology,  notes  on  Homeric;  J.  Sachs,  XVII  17  (17 14). 
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HEBREW. 

Article  fj,  origin  of;  G.  R.  Entler,  74. 

Ashtoreth,  the  Canaanitish  goddess,  new  etymology;  J.  S.  Blackwell, 

17  8. 

Bible,  study  of;  R.  F.  Weidner,  11  21. 

Deuteronomy  and  Jeremiah,  comparative  view  of  language;  G.  R. 
Entler,  6  9. 

Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  authorship;  C.  K.  Nelson,  17  31,  18  9. 

Exodus  xxviii.  17-20;  J.  S.  Blackwell,  12  11. 

Hebrew,  Assyrian  and  Arabic,  interrelation;  M.  Jastrow  Jr.,  17  18. 
Hebrew  words  in  Latin  glossary  Codex  Sangallensis  912;  C.  Adler,  17  4. 
MS.  of  the  fourteenth  century  A.D.,  some  peculiarities  of;  C.  Adler, 
15  33. 

Obadiah,  prophecy  of;  R.  F.  Weidner,  11 16. 

Reciprocal  influences  of  languages  developed  amid  ancient  Mediterra¬ 
nean  civilization;  G.  W.  Samson,  315. 

Shapira  Hebrew  roll  in  Philadelphia;  C.  Adler,  15  41. 

Stones,  precious,  of  the  Jewish  high-priest’s  breastplate,  Exod.  xxviii. 
17-20;  J.  S.  Blackwell,  12  11. 

Talmud,  testimony  of,  respecting  the  pronunciation  of  Latin  c  and  s  ; 
J.  S.  Blackwell,  12  5. 

Verb-etymology;  C.  H.  Toy,  VII  50  (7  41). 

Verb,  modal  development  of  Semitic;  C.  H.  Toy,  X  5  (10  27). 

Verb,  nominal  basis  of  the;  C.  H.  Toy,  VIII  18  (8  29). 

Verb-termination  un ;  C.  H.  Toy,  XI  18  (11  28). 

ITALIAN. 

Language  and  dialects;  F.  Stengel,  4 13. 

The  single  case-form  in  Italian;  A.  Stickney,  VIII  87  (87). 
LANGUAGE,  Science  of.  See  also  under  PHONETICS. 

Adaptation  and  combination,  as  illustrated  by  the  exchanges  of  primary 
and  secondary  suffixes;  W.  D.  Whitney,  XV  ill  (1518). 

Analogy  and  the  scope  of  its  application  in  language;  B.  I.  Wheeler,, 
17  21. 

Aphasia;  M.  W.  Easton,  4  11. 

Articulation;  W.  D.  Whitney,  12  21;  S.  Porter,  16  45. 

Assibilation,  forms  of;  W.  S.  Liscomb,  8  28. 

Botanico-philological  problem;  W.  D.  Whitney,  VII  73  (7  43). 
Case-system,  the  Indo-European;  W.  D.  Whitney,  XIII  88  (13  42). 
Children,  vocabularies  of;  E.  S.  Holden,  VIII  58  (8  23);  M.  W.  Hum¬ 
phreys,  XI  5  (11 18). 

Cognate  words,  to  be  distinguished  from  words  that  are  identical;  L.  S. 
Potwin,  19  32. 

Combination.  See  Adaptation. 

Comparative  philology,  some  exaggerations  in;  C.  A.  Bristed,  3  22. 
Dissimilated  gemination;  F.  A.  March,  6  21,  VIII  145. 

Economy  as  a  phonetic  force,  the  principle  of;  W.  D.  Whitney,  VIII 
123  (8  14)  ;  the  law  of,  13 12. 
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Etymology,  ideological,  as  a  distinct  method  in  philology;  S.  P.  Andrews, 

10  4. 

Etymology,  illustrations  in ;  G.  F.  Comfort,  3  18. 

Faculty  of  speech,  acts  attributed  to;  F.  A.  March,  7  43. 

Gemination,  dissimilated;  F.  A.  March,  6  21,  VIII  145. 

Genealogy  of  words;  M.  W.  Easton,  XVI  54  (16  21). 

Grammatical  terms,  a  concise  system  of,  according  to  the  teachings  of 
comparative  philology;  A.  Douai,  4 11. 

Grimm’s  Law,  recent  discussions  of;  F.  A.  March,  IV  80  (4  22). 

Identity  of  words;  L.  S.  Potwin,  19  32. 

Impersonal,  see  Verbs. 

Inconsistency  in  views  of  language,  W.  D.  Whitney,  XI  92  (11 13). 
Indo-European  and  Semitic  relationship,  the  question  of;  W.  D.  Whit¬ 
ney,  7  26. 

Infantile  linguistic,  see  Children. 

Instinct  in  acts  attributed  to  the  faculty  of  speech;  F.  A.'  March,  743. 
Invention  of  words;  S.  S.  Haldeman,  11 18. 

Language  (P.  A.) ;  H.  Crosby,  2  8. 

Language  in  its  scientific,  its  aesthetic,  and  its  historical  relations  (P.  A.) ; 
A.  C.  Kendrick,  4  8. 

Language,  relation  of,  to  education,  J.  McCosh,  1 A  29;  to  national 
culture  and  education  (P.  A.),  A.  C.  Kendrick,  3  7. 

Law,  phonetic;  F.  B.  Tarbell,  XVII  5  (17 33). 

Linguistic  perspective;  J.  Swinton,  5  35. 

Material  and  form  in  language;  W.  D.  Whitney,  III  77  (3  23). 

Method  of  phonetic  change  in  language;  W.  D.  Whitney,  17  33;  F.  A. 
March,  17  36. 

Method,  the  embryological,  in  the  study  of  language;  G.  W.  Samson, 
IB  19. 

Mixture  in  language;  W.  D.  Whitney,  XII  5  (12  13). 

Mother-tongue,  the  acquisition  of  a  double;  F.  P.  Brewer,  4  21. 

Nature  of  language :  strictures  on  the  views  of  August  Schleicher 
respecting  the,  and  kindred  subjects;  W.  D.  Whitney,  II  35  (217). 
Neo-grammarians;  F.  A.  March,  1619;  W.  D.  Whitney,  16  21. 

Number  of  words  used  in  speaking  and  writing  English ;  E.  S.  Holden,  6  4. 
Origin  of  language ;  F.  A.  March,  2  18. 

Origin  of  language:  Present  (1869-70)  condition  of  the  question  as  to 
the;  W.  D.  Whitney,  I  84  (1  B  18). 

Paradoxes  in  language;  W.  W.  Fowler,  5  4. 

Paresis,  words  formed  by;  S.  S.  Haldeman,  11  8. 

Passive  forms  in  languages  of  the  Aryan  family,  disused  and  replaced  by 
reflexive  forms;  A.  B.  Hyde,  IB  12. 

Phonetic  change  in  language,  method  of;  W.  D.  Whitney,  17  33;  F.  A. 
March,  17  36. 

Phonetic  force,  the  law  of  economy  as  a;  W.  D.  Whitney,  VIII  123 
(814)  1312. 
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Phonetic  law;  F.  B.  Tarbell,  XVII  5  (17  33). 

$vaei  or  ©eWi  —  natural  or  conventional?  W.  D.  Whitney,  V  95  (5  34). 
Predicate  and  subject:  nature  of  the  distinction;  S.  Porter,  7 21. 
Predication,  the  varieties  of;  W.  D.  Whitney,  XIV  36  (14  16). 

Reflexive  forms  replace  disused  passive  forms  in  Aryan  languages;  A.  B. 
Hyde,  1  B  12. 

Roots;  W.  D.  Whitney,  17  20. 

Schleicher’s  views  of  language,  strictures  on;  W.  D.  Whitney,  II  35 
(217). 

Sign-language  as  indicating  the  law  of  vocal  and  written  language; 

G.  W.  Samson,  2  19. 

Speech,  music  in;  Mfc  L.  Rouse,  18  34. 

Subject  and  predicate,  nature  of  the.  distinction;  S.  Porter,  7  21. 
Substantive  verb,  the  term;  S.  Porter,  7  21. 

Suffixes,  primary  and  secondary :  combination  and  adaptation  as  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  exchange  of;  W.  D.  Whitney,  XV  111  (15  18). 

Verb  of  existence,  the  term;  S.  Porter,  7  21. 

Verb-reduplication  as  a  means  of  expressing  completed  action;  A. 
Williams,  VI  54  (6  12). 

Verbs,  impersonal;  J.  Goebel,  XIX  20  (19  29). 

Volapiik;  F.  A.  March,  19  18. 

LATIN. 

Language  : 

Accent,  influences  of,  in  iambic  trimeters,  M.  W.  Humphreys,  VII  107 
(7  45);  in  dactylic  hexameters,  M.  W.  Humphreys,  IX  39  (9 14). 
Affixes  in  Latin,  peculiarities  of;  C.  S.  Halsey,  19  23. 

Alliteration;  T.  Peck,  XV  58  (15  22). 

Alphabet,  the  Roman,  in  German;  H.  C.  G.  Brandt,  9  8. 

Ancipiti  in  Caesar,  B.  G.  I  26;  W.  S.  Scarborough,  18  38. 

Cicero’s  De  legibus ,  peculiarities  of  diction  and  syntax;  W.  A.  Merrill, 

18  31. 

Codex  Sangallensis  912,  Llebrew  words  in;  C.  Adler,  17  4.  See  Glossaries. 
Conditional  sentences:  Some  forms  of,  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Sanskrit, 
J.  B.  Greenough,  II  159  (2  28). 

Contamination ,  the  term  used  in  reference  to  comedy;  F.  D.  Allen, 

19  25. 

Cum  constructions;  W.  G.  Hale,  18  21. 

Etymologies  of  Lactantius;  W.  C.  Cattell,  11 17. 

Glossaries,  with  especial  reference  to  the  codex  Sangallensis  912;  M. 
Warren,  XV  124  (15  19). 

Grammar,  present  (1874)  condition  of,  G.  Fischer,  5  23;  reconstructed 
on  philological  and  analytical  principles,  B.  W.  Dwight,  1  B  22. 
Hexameters,  Vergil’s;  S.  S.  Haldeman,  9  G. 

Meridie,  derivation  of;  M.  Warren,  17  32. 

Noun,  the  collective,  Vergil’s  views  of;  W.  B.  Carr,  8  24. 

Pronunciation  of;  J.  B.  Feuling,  1  All;  S.  S.  Haldeman,  1A11;  C.  A. 
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Bristed,  1A12;  A.  N.  Arnold,  1 A 12;  repdrt  of  committee  on,  1A21; 
F.  Stengel,  4 19;  M.  Fisher,  12  21. 

of  Latin,  as  presented  in  ' se-veral  recent  (1874)  Grammars;  S.  S. 
Haldeman,  IV  44  (4  20). 

certain  differences  among  the  ancient  Romans  in  the  pronunciation  of 
their  language;  T.  Peck,  7  26. 

statistics  as  to  the  pronunciation  of  Latin  in  American  colleges  and 
universities;  W.  G.  Richafdson,  611. 

testimony  of  the  Tahriud  respecting  /  and  s  ;  J.  S.  Blackwell,  12  5. 
Quantity,  notes  on;  T.  Peck,  XIII  50  (13  28). 

Rime  in  Latin  and  Greek  poetry;  J.  B.  Feuling,  8  9. 

Sangallensis  codex  912,  M.  Warren,  XV-124  (15  19);  Hebrew  words 
in,  C.  Adler,  17  4. 

Sequence  of  tenses;  W.  G.  Hale,  17  28.  * 

Subjunctive  in  principal  clauses,  development  of;  A.  Harkness,  X  76 
(1013). 

Syntax  (Latin)  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  .Gospels,  influence  of;  W.  B.  Owen, 

xiii  59  (1329).  ;  -  • 

Tenses :  on  the  formation  of  the  tenses  for  completed  action  in  the 
Latin  finite  verb,  A.  Harkness,  ¥  14  (5  22),  VI  5  (6  10);  sequence  of, 
W.  G.  Hale,  17  28:  *  ... 

Text-book,  an  old;  T.  W.  Higginson,  2  19. 

Vulgate,  characteristics  of  its  Latinity;  C.  Short,  5  13. 

Literature :  # 

Caesar’s  Gallic  Wars,  th.e  tradition,  of,  from  Cicero  to  Orosius,  E.  G. 
Sihler,  XVIII  19  (18  6);  the  proper  names  in  the  first  sentence  of 
the  Commentaries ,  C.  M.  O’Keefe,  6  13. 

Cicero:  Ad  familiar  es,  account  of  a  new  MS.,  R.  F.  Leighton,  10 12; 
De  legibus  III  3,  6-5,  12,  W.  A.  Merrill,  19  8; 

De  legibus ,  peculiarities  of  dictibn  and  syntax  in,  W.  A.  Merrill,  1831; 
tradition  of  Caesar’s  Gallic  Wars  in  Cicero,  E.  G.  Sihler,  XVIII  19 
(18  6); 

a  new  source  in  Plutarch’s  Life  of  Cicero;  A.  Gudeman,  XX  139 
(20  36). 

Comedy:  the  term  contamination  in  reference  to;  F.  D.  Allen,  19  25. 
Glossaries,  with  special  reference  (to  the  Codex  Sangallensis  912;  M. 
Warren,  XV  124  (15  19). 

Horace:  De  Arte  poetica  175,  176;  L.  S.  Potwin,  17  37. 

Lactantius,  etymologies  of;  W.  C.  Cattell,  11 17. 

Lucretius,  philosophy  of;  C.  K.  Nelson,  16  51. 

Mediaeval  Latin  MS.  fragment:  in  library  of  University  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina;  F.  P.  Brewer,  5  5. 

Orosius,  tradition  of  Caesar’s  Gallic  Wars  in;  E.  G.  Sihler,  XVIII  19  (186). 
Seneca  De  Beneficiis ,  the  sources  of;  H.  N.  Fowler,  XVII  24  (17  9). 
Text-book,  an  old  Latin;  T.  W.  Higginson,  2  19. 

Tacitus  :  authorship  of  the  Dialogus  de  Oratoribus,  T.  Peck,  X  105  (1033); 
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Two  passages  in  the  Germania ,  W.  F.  Allen,  4  4. 

Terence,  relative  value  of  the  MSS.  of;  E.  M.  Pease,  XVIII  30  (18  17). 
Vergil  and  Plato,  Ev  G.  Sihler;„  XI  72  (11  33). 

Eel.  IV,  W.  S.  Scarborough;  19  30. 
fatalism,  W.  $.  Scarborough ;  16  30. 
hexameters;  S.  S.  Haldeman;  9  0. 
view  of  the  collective  noun,  W.  B.  Carr,  8  24. 

Vulgate,  the,  its  history  and  the  characteristics  of  its  Latinity;  C.  Short, 
5  13. 

History ,  Manners ,  Customs ,  etc.  : 

Augustus,  worship  of,  at  Alexandria;  A.  C.  Merriam,  XIV  5  (14  9). 
Caesar:  the  proper; names  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  Cotiimentaries ; 
C.  M.  O’Keefe,  6  13'. 

Caesareum  and  the  worship  of  Augustus  at  Alexandria;  A.  C.  Merriam, 
XIV  5  (14  9).  ' 

Crastinus  episode  at  Pala-epharsalus;  B.  Perrin,  XV  46  (15  o). 

Crisis  at  Rome,  A.D.  33,  the  monetary;  W.  F.  Allen,  XVIII  5  (18  20). 
Gallic  Wars,  Caesar’s;  th^s tradition  of,  from  Cicero  to  Orosius;  E.  G. 
Sihler,  XVIII  19  (18  0). 

Lex  Curiata  de  imperio;  "W^F.  Allen,  XIX  5  (19  31). 

Mons  Graupius,  the  battlg  o'f;  W.  F.  Allen,  XI  83  (11  20). 

Munda,  situation  of;  W.  I.  Knapp,  17  37. 

Roman  constitution,  changes  proposed  in  Cicero’s  Legg.  Ill  3,  6-5,  12; 
W.  A.  Merrill,  19  8. 

Roman  elements  in  English  law;  H.  L.  Baker,  20  22. 

Saltus  Teutoburgiensis;  *  W.  F.  Allen,  19  35. 

Schoolmasters,  wages  of,  in  .ancient  Rome;  R.  F.  Leighton,  13  50. 
Vestal  fire,  method  of  lighting;  M.  H.  Morgan,  19  22. 

PHILOLOGY,  history,  principles  and  methods. 

American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens  (P.  A.) ;  W.  W.  Good¬ 
win,  16  11. 

Ancient  and  modern  languages,  order  of  precedence  in  study  of;  G.  F. 
Comfort,  2  9. 

Bury’s,  Richard  de,  Philobiblon  ;  A.  F.  West,  2017. 

Classical  study,  desirableness  of  thorough,  to  the  attainment  of  the.  ends 
of  the  higher  education;  B.  W.  Dwight,  1 A 17. 

Comparative  grammar  in  college;  F.  A.  March,  4  18. 

Comparative  philology,  some  exaggerations  in;  C.  A.  Bristed,  3  22. 
Doctor  of  philosophy,  degree  of;  13  6. 

Embryological  method  in  the  study  of  language ;  G.  W.  Samson,  1  B 19. 
English,  study  of,  see  under  English. 

Epistulae  obscurorum  virorum  ;  M.  H.  Stratton,  20  34. 

Etymology,  ideological,  as  a  distinct  method  in  philology;  S.  P.  Andrews, 

10  4. 

Grammatical  terms  according  to  the  teachings  of  comparative  philology, 
a  concise  system  of;  A.  Douai,  4 11. 
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PHILOLOGY  (continued). 

Historical  method  and  purpose  in  philology  (P.  A.) ;  M.  L.  D’Ooge, 
15  11. 

Instruction  in  classical  language,  the  best  method;  A.  Harkness,  1  A  14; 
H.  M.  Colton,  1  A  15. 

Instruction  in  language,  post-graduate;  G.  F.  Comfort,  1 A  24. 

Leyden,  University  of  (P.  A.) ;  F.  D.  Allen,  13  18. 

Linguistic  studies,  the  true  foundation  for  a  course  of;  E.  H.  Magill, 
1  A  15. 


Modern  and  ancient  languages,  order  of  precedence  in  study  of;  G.  F. 
Comfort,  2  9. 

Modern  languages,  the  true  position  of,  in  our  college  curriculum; 
A.  H.  Mixer,  1  A  23. 

Philobiblon ,  Richard  de  Bury’s;  A.  F.  West,  2017. 

Philologian,  special  province  of  the  American  (P.  A.) ;  B.  L.  Gilder- 
sleeve,  9  21. 

Philological  accuracy,  its  relation  to  scientific  nomenclature;  D.  S. 
Martin,  7  32. 

Philological  studies  during  the  century,  the  progress  and  results  of 
(P.  A.);  A.  Harkness,  7  11. 

Philological  study  in  America,  history  and  progress  of  (P.  A.);  T.  D. 
Seymour,  20  10. 

Philology,  study  of  (P.  A.);  W.  D.  Whitney,  IB 4. 

Planudes,  Maximus,  life  and  works;  A.  Gudeman,  20  G. 

Reuchlin  and  the  Epistulae  obscurorum  virorum  ;  M.  H.  Stratton,  2034. 
Ritschl,  Friedr.,  personal  reminiscences  of;  B.  L.  Gildersleeve,  8 14. 
Sight-reading  with  volunteer  classes;  A.  C.  Merriam,  1130. 

Textual  criticism,  conservatism  in  (P.  A.) ;  M.  W.  Humphreys,  14  7. 
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See  LANGUAGE,  SCIENCE  OF. 


PHONETIC  CHANGE. 

PHONETIC  LAW. 

PHONETICS.  See  also  under  LANGUAGE,  SCIENCE  OF. 


Alphabet,  see  English  (Language) . 

Articulation;  W.  D.  Whitney,  12  21;  S.  Porter,  16  45. 

Bell’s  Visible  Speech ;  S.  Porter,  16  45. 

Bell’s  vowel-scheme;  S.  Porter,  12  18. 

Consonants  and  vowels,  their  relation ;  W.  D.  Whitney,  5  26. 

Consonant  notation;  F.  A.  March,  17  30. 

Consonant,  sonant  fricative ;  S.  Porter,  15  40. 

Phonetic  reform,  see  Spelling  under  English. 

Phonetics,  relation  of,  to  philology;  J.  E.  Munson,  1  A  22. 

Phonetic  science,  contributions  of  the  phonograph  to;  W.  C.  Sawyer, 
911. 

Sibilant,  the  palatal,  notation  of,  in  English;  J.  C.  Wightman,  7  29. 
Speech,  music  in;  M.  L.  Rouse,  18  34. 

Surd  and  sonant:  relation  of;  W.  D.  Whitney,  VIII  41  (8  8),  13  12; 

F.  A.  March,  13  33;  S.  R.  Porter,  14  14. 

Vowels  and  consonants,  their  relation;  W.  D.  Whitney,  5  26. 
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PHONETICS  (continued). 

Vowel  articulations,  position  of  the  larynx  in;  S.  Porter,  16  45. 

Vowel  definition;  F.  A.  March,  17  30. 

Vowel-scheme  of  Melville  Bell;  S.  Porter,  12  18. 

Vowel-utterance,  observations  on;  A.  Schnyder,  15  38. 

SANSKRIT. 

Accent,  nature  and  designation  of  Sanskrit  accent;  W.  D.  Whitney, 
I  20  (1  B.8). 

A-kara,  quality  of;  E.  W.  Hopkins,  20  40. 

Aorist  (^sis  and  sa) ;  W.  D.  Whitney,  16  37. 

Carand ,  $  dr  man ,  cdnra ,  and  other  derivatives;  C.  R.  Lanman,  15  7. 
Conditional  sentences:  some  forms  of,  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Sanskrit; 

J.  B.  Greenough,  II  159  (2  28). 

Katha  Upanishad,  a  translation  of;  W.  D.  Whitney,  17  11. 

Ramayana,  comparison  of  the  three  recensions;  S.  B.  Platner,  16  47. 
Roots  of  the  Sanskrit  language;  W.  D.  Whitney,  XVI  5  (16  27). 

Verb,  system  of  the  Sanskrit;  W.  D.  Whitney,  7  6. 

SEMITIC  LANGUAGES  (for  divisions  see  ARABIC,  etc.). 

Greek  philosophy,  notes  on  the  tradition  of  the  Oriental  descent  of; 
E.  G.  Sihler,  11  5. 

Home  of  the  primitive  Semitic  race;  C.  IT.  Toy,  XII  26  (12  6). 
Pronouns,  Semitic  personal;  C.  IT.  Toy,  13  10. 

Semitic  and  Indo-European  relationship,  the  question  of;  W.  D.  Whit¬ 
ney,  7  26. 

Semitic  languages  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica;  C.  Adler,  18  14. 
Semitic  languages,  study  of  (P.  A.);  C.  H.  Toy,  11 10. 

Shemitic  or  Semitic?  J.  S.  Blackwell,  12  27. 

Stems,  Shemitic  derived;  C.  H.  Toy,  10  22. 

Verb,  modal  development  of  the  Semitic  verb;  C.  H.  Toy,  X  5  (10  27). 
SIAMESE. 

A  Siamese  MS.;  C.  H.  Brigham,  5  28. 

SLAVONIC. 

Orpheus :  an  ancient  Bulgarian  poem  concerning;  C.  F.  Morse,  2  27. 
SPANISH. 

Historical  development  of  the  Spanish  language;  F.  Stengel,  3  8. 
SYRIAC. 

Syriac  legends ;  I.  H.  Hall,  20  29. 

Syrian  scribes,  the  legacy  of  (P.  A.)  ;  I.  H.  Hall,  19  9. 
TIBETO-BURMAN. 

Tibeto-Burman  group  of  languages ;  J.  Avery,  16  17. 
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George  F.  Moore,  Theological  Seminary,  Andover,  Mass. 

Edward  P.  Morris,  Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

Frederick  S.  Morrison,  High  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Frank  W.  Nicolson,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

James  M.  Paton,  Middlebury  College,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

Tracy  Peck,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Horatio  M.  Reynolds,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

John  C.  Rolfe,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Julius  Sachs,  New  York  City. 

C.  P.  G.  Scott,  New  York  City. 
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Henry  S.  Scribner,  Western  University  of  Pa.,  Allegheny  City,  Pa. 
William  J.  Seely e,  Parsons  College,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 

Thomas  D.  Seymour,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Joseph  Alden  Shaw,  Highland  Military  Academy,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Clement  Lawrence  Smith,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Josiah  R.  Smith,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  O. 

Herbert  Weir  Smyth,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Frank  B.  Tarbell,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

James  A.  Towle,  Painesville,  O. 

Helen  L.  Webster,  Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  Mass. 

Benj.  I.  Wheeler,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

James  R.  Wheeler,  University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Henry  P.  Wright,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

John  Henry  Wright,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


AMERICAN  PHILOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 


Norwich,  Conn.,  Tuesday,  July  8,  1890. 

The  Twenty-Second  Annual  Session  was  called  to  order  at  4  p.m., 
in  the  Slater  Memorial  Hall,  by  Professor  Charles  R.  Lanman,  of 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  President  of  the  Association. 

The  Secretary,  Dr.  Herbert  Weir  Smyth,  of  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
presented  the  following  report :  — 

1.  The  Executive  Committee  had  elected  as  members  of  the  Association  .-1 — 

Alfred  W.  Anthony,  Fullerton  Professor  of  New  Testament  Greek  in  the  Cobb 
Divinity  School  of  Bates  College,  Lewiston,  Me. 

W.  M.  Arnolt,  Ph.  D.,  Lecturer  in  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Robert  S.  Avann,  Professor  of  Latin,  Albion  College,  Albion,  Mich. 

C.  H.  Balg,  Mayville,  Wis. 

Walter  G.  Beach,  Tutor  in  Greek  and  English,  Marietta  College,  Marietta,  O. 
Charles  W.  Benton,  Professor  of  French,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Charles  Edward  Bishop,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Sanskrit,  Emory  and  Henry 
College,  Emory,  Va. 

Walter  Blair,  Professor  of  Latin,  Hampden-Sidney  College,  Hampden  Sidney,  Va. 
Willis  IT.  Bocock,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. 
W.  R.  Bridgman,  Professor  of  Greek,  Miami  University,  Oxford,  O. 

Carl  D.  Buck,  Leipsic,  Germany. 

Samuel  R.  Cheek,  Professor  of  Latin,  Centre  College  of  Kentucky,  Danville,  Ky. 
Frederick  W.  Colegrove,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Modern  Languages,  Madison 
University,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

James  D.  H.  Cornelius,  Professor  of  Latin,  Adrian  College,  Adrian,  Mich. 

George  O.  Curme,  Professor  of  German  and  French,  Cornell  College,  Mt.  Ver¬ 
non,  Iowa. 

J.  P.  Deane,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Otto  Dietrich,  Ph.  D.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Daniel  K.  Dodge,  Tutor  in  English,  Columbia  College,  New  York  City. 

M.  E.  Dunham,  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Col. 

1  In  this  list  are  included  the  names  of  all  persons  elected  to  membership  at  the 
Twenty-Second  Annual  Session.  The  addresses  given  are,  as  far  as  can  be,  those  of 
the  winter  of  i89o-’9i. 
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Mortimer  Lanson  Earle,  Ph.  D.,  Barnard  College,  New  York  City. 

Ernest  A.  Eggers,  Associate  Professor  of  German,  Ohio  State  University,  Colum¬ 
bus,  O. 

F.  J.  Fessenden,  Berkeley  School,  New  York  City. 

Joseph  T.  Fisher,  Instructor  in  Modern  Languages,  Syracuse  University,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y. 

Edward  Fitch,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek,  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

W.  Winston  Fontaine,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Texas,  Austin, 
Tex. 

George  M.  Forbes,  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

John  B.  Foster,  Professor  of  Greek,  Colby  University,  Waterville,  Me. 

Miss  S.  B.  Franklin,  late  Fellow  in  Greek,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Charles  Kelsey  Gaines,  Professor  of  Greek,  St.  Lawrence  University,  Canton,  N.  Y. 

Adolph  Gerber,  Professor  of  German  and  French,  Earlham  College,  Richmond, 
Ind. 

George  Gessner,  Professor  of  Greek,  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  La. 

Henry  Gibbons,  Professor  of  Greek,  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Herbert  Eveleth  Greene,  Ph.  D.,  Garden  City,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

G.  F.  Gruener,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Henry  Earl  Hard,  New  York  City. 

C.  R.  Harding,  Professor  of  Greek  and  German,  Davidson  College,  Davidson, 
N.  C. 

R.  A.  Harkness,  Professor  of  Latin,  Parsons  College,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 

Lancelot  Minor  Harris,  Instructor  in  Latin  and  German,  Washington  and  Lee 
University,  Lexington,  Va. 

John  I.  Harvey,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  West  Virginia  University,  Mor¬ 
gantown,  West  Va. 

W.  E.  Heidel,  Berlin,  Germany. 

George  E.  Jackson,  Professor  of  Latin,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

F.  W.  Kelsey,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

H.  W.  Kent,  Free  Academy,  Norwich,  Conn. 

A.  G.  Laird,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Freeman  Loomis,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  and  Literature,  Bucknell  Uni¬ 
versity,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 

W.  W.  Martin,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Exegesis,  Vanderbilt 
University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Archie  M.  Mattison,  Professor  of  Latin,  Baldwin  University,  Berea,  O. 

Nelson  G.  McCrea,  Tutor  in  Latin,  Columbia  College,  New  York  City. 

Andrew  P.  Montague,  Professor  of  Latin,  Columbian  University,  Washington,  D-  C. 

John  G.  Moore,  Professor  of  German,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Frederick  S.  Morrison,  High  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Miss  Louisa  H.  Richardson,  Professor  of  Latin,  Carleton  College,  Northfield, 
Minn. 

John  C.  Rolfe,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Latin,  Michigan  University,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

B.  H.  Sanborn,  Wellesley,  Mass. 
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F.  K.  Sanders,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  in  Semitic  Languages,  Yale  University,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

F.  H.  Stoddard,  Professor  of  English,  University  of  City  of  New  York. 

W.  T.  Strong,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Julian  D.  Taylor,  Professor  of  Latin,  Colby  University,  Waterville,  Me. 

Rev.  Millard  F.  Warner,  Professor  of  English  and  Hebrew,  Baldwin  University, 
Berea,  0. 

Miss  Helen  L.  Webster,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Comparative  Philology,  Wellesley 
College,  Wellesley,  Mass. 

John  R.  Wightman,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Iowa  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa. 
Thomas  R.  Willard,  Professor  of  Greek  and  German,  Knox  College,  Galesbury,  Ill. 
W.  M.  Willson,  Professor  of  Greek,  Central  University,  Richmond,  Ky. 

Charles  B.  Wilson,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  State  University  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  City. 

F.  C.  Woodward,  Professor  of  English,  University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
A.  S.  Wright,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Union  University,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Clarence  H.  Young,  Fellow  and  Assistant  in  Greek,  Columbia  College,  New  York 
City.  , 

2.  The  Transactions  and  Proceedings  for  1889  (Vol.  XX)  had  been  issued 
together  in  March  of  the  present  year.  Separate  copies  of  the  Proceedings, 
either  with  or  without  the  Index  of  Contributors  and  Subjects  for  Vols.  I-XX, 
may  be  obtained  of  the  Secretary. 

3.  In  future  it  is  proposed  to  follow  the  method  of  publication  pursued  with 
reference  to  Vol.  XX;  i.e.  Transactions  and  Proceedings  will  be  issued  to¬ 
gether.  No  separate  copies  of  Proceedings  will  be  distributed  to  members  save 
on  special  application  to  the  Secretary,  but  contributors  to  the  current  number  of 
the  Proceedings  will,  as  heretofore,  be  entitled  to  separate  copies. 

4.  In  order  to  ensure  the  timely  appearance  of  the  volume,  contributions 
should  reach  the  Secretary  by  October  15th,  at  the  latest. 

5.  The  Secretary  and  Prof.  Lanman  were  appointed  as  a  committee  to  nego¬ 
tiate  concerning  a  regular  publisher  for  the  publications  of  the  Association,  and 
to  take  whatever  action  was  deemed  advisable. 

The  President  alluded  to  loss  which  the  Association  had  suffered 
by  the  death  of  Professors  Fisk  P.  Brewer,  William  F.  Allen,  and 
R.  H.  Mather. 

Professor  Brewer  was  born  in  .Smyrna  of  missionary  parents,  and  brought  to 
America  at  three  years  of  age.  His  boyhood  was  spent  at  Hartford  and  New 
Haven,  Conn.  He  was  graduated  from  Yale,  College  in  1852;  became  a  tutor  at 
Beloit,  and  later  at  Yale;  a  teacher  in  the  South  under  the  American  Union  Com¬ 
mission;  professor  of  Greek  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  until  1877,  when 
he  accepted  the  same  chair  in  Iowa  College,  and  occupied  it  until  1883,  when 
infirm  health  prevented  further  continuous  service. 

Professor  D’Ooge  paid  a  brief  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Professors 
W.  F.  Allen  and  Fisk  P.  Brewer,  substantially  as  follows  :  — 
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Professor  Allen  was  a  scholar  of  wide  and  varied  attainments.  In  recent  years 
his  studies  have  been  more  historical  and  archaeological  than  linguistic,  yet  he  was 
esteemed  to  be  a  good  Latinist.  He  had  the  bearing  and  characteristics  of  a 
true  scholar.  Modest,  genuine,  and  refined,  he  was  a  man  of  delightful  person¬ 
ality.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  but  twice  personally,  but  I  shall  always 
recall  the  impression  he  made  upon  me  by  his  gentle  and  noble  nature. 

His  contributions  to  the  publications  of  our  Association  are  of  substantial  and 
permanent  value.  Though  not  a  regular  attendant  at  the  meetings  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  he  was  deeply  interested  in  its  prosperity. 

Professor  Brewer  I  had  the.  pleasure  of  first  meeting  at  Athens  some  eighteen 
years  ago,  when  he  was  American  Consul  to  Greece.  Professor  Seymour  and  I 
can  never  forget  his  kindness  to  us  at  that  time,  nor  his  delightful  companionship 
on  a  tour  through  the  interior  of  that  country. 

During  years  of  failing  health,  Professor  Brewer  kept  alive  his  interest  in 
philological  studies.  There  was  something  pathetic  in  his  scholarly  enthusiasm 
and  zeal  for  teaching,  sustained  in  the  midst  of  a  losing  struggle  with  a  fatal  dis¬ 
ease.  He  was  a  man  of  great  simplicity  of  character  and  singular  devotion  to 
scholarship. 

The  pages  of  the  Proceedings  of  this  Association  contain  many  brief  articles 
from  his  pen,  which  bear  witness  to  his  interest  in  the  science  which  we  are 
striving  to  advance. 


Professor  Seymour  recalled  the  unexceeded  simplicity  of  Professor  Brewer, 
whom  he  had  met  at  Athens.  Professor  Brewer  was  a  man  who  lost  no  time  in 
his  work,  and  though  in  late  years  his  strength  had  been  mere  weakness,  his 
philological  vigor  continued  unabated.  Records  are  still  preserved  of  Professor 
Brewer’s  activity  when  a  member  of  the  little  philological  society  in  New  Haven. 

Dr.  Keep,  who  had  known  Professor  Brewer  at  Yale,  alluded  to  the  simplicity 
of  his  character,  and  to  the  fact  that  he  was  an  excellent  numismatist.  Professor 
Brewer  had  classified  the  coins  in  the  possession  of  Yale  College. 

In  reference  to  Professor  Mather,  Professor  Elwell  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remarks  :  — 

Professor  Mather  was  born  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  in  1834;  was  graduated  from 
Amherst  College  in  1857,  and  was  a  teacher  in  the  institution  from  1859  till  his 
death  in  1890.  All  this  time  connected  with  the  Greek  department,  he  taught 
German  also  from  1868  to  1879,  and  lectured  on  sculpture  from  1879  to  1888. 
Latterly  his  Greek  instruction  has  been  wholly  on  the  Greek  drama,  for  which  his 
fine  taste  and  great  enthusiasm  well  fitted  him.  Professor  Mather  was  besides  a 
man  of  affairs;  much  admired  as  a  preacher;  and  always  forward  in  promoting 
the  college  welfare.  His  many-sided  activity  prevented  great  depth  of  scholar¬ 
ship,  and  he  had  little  sympathy  with  this  Association.  Yet  of  all  the  teachers 
in  Amherst  College,  few  were  so  widely  known  among  its  Alumni  and  by  the 
general  public;  no  one  exerted  a  better  influence  on  the  students  by  personal 
interest  and  effort  in  their  behalf. 
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Dr.  Smyth  presented  also  his  report  as  Treasurer  of  the  Association 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  3,  1890.  The  summary  of  accounts 


for  1889-90  is  as  follows  :  — 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand,  July  7,  1889  . . $  724.42 

Fees,  assessments,  and  arrears . 1053.60 

Sales  of  Transactions . 436.12 

Dividend  Central  N.  E.  &  Western  R.R .  3.00 


Total  receipts  for  the  year .  $2217.14 

EXPENDITURES. 

Note  of  J.  H.  Wright  (see  below) . $200.00 

Transactions  and  Proceedings,  Vol.  XIX . 503.09 

Transactions  and  Proceedings,  Vol.  XX . 892.80 

Authors’  reprints . 31.00 

Postage  .  . . V . 48.76 

Expressage . 25.40 

Stationery .  7.28 

Clerk  hire .  15.00 

Job  printing  and  binding . 47.40 

$177°  -73 

Balance  on  hand,  July  3,  1890 .  446.41 

Total . $2217.14 


The  Association  is  now  free  of  all  indebtedness.  The  note  of  J.  H.  Wright  for 
$200  is  the  balance  of  the  loan  of  $300  made  in  1886.  This  sum  had  been 
reduced  by  payments  of  $50  in  1887  and  in  1888. 

In  calling  attention  to  the  improved  state  of  the  finances  of  the  Association, 
the  Treasurer  referred  to  the  dilatoriness  of  members  in  making  their  annual  pay¬ 
ments.  For  the  fiscal  year  1888-89  $l75>  f°r  1889-90,  $300  are  still  due  the 
Association.  Bills  for  membership  dues  for  1890-91  will  be  issued  about  Jan.  1, 

1891. 

The  Chair  appointed  as  a  Committee  to  audit  the  Treasurer’s 
report,  Messrs.  F.  D.  Allen  and  F.  W.  Nicolson,  of  Cambridge. 

At  4.15  p.m.  the  reading  of  papers  was  begun.  At  this  time  there 
were  about  thirty  persons  present ;  at  subsequent  meetings  the 
number  averaged  fifty-five. 

1.  The  Knowledge  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature  among 
Greek  Writers,  by  A.  Gudeman,  Ph.  D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

The  primary  object  of  this  paper  was  to  draw  the  attention  of  philologists  to  a 
field  of  research  which  has  hitherto  been  most  undeservedly  neglected.  For  while 
the  influence  of  Greek  literature  upon  Roman  writers  has  been  repeatedly  examined, 
in  most  of  its  manifold  phases  and  intricate  ramifications,  while  Graecisms  in 
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thought  and  language  have  been  industriously  hunted  up  and  put  down,  as  it 
were,  to  the  intellectual  debtor  account  of  the  Romans,  it  has  not  apparently 
occurred  to  any  one,  so  far  as  the  author  is  aware,  to  inquire  whether  a  reflex  influ¬ 
ence  was  not  also  exerted  upon  Greek  authors,  and  if  so,  to  determine  with  all 
possible  accuracy,  its  definite  character  and  extent. 

An  even  tolerably  exhaustive  and  adequate  treatment  of  the  whole  question  is, 
of  course,  not  so  much  as  attempted,  in  this  paper.  All  that  the  writer  fairly 
hoped  to  accomplish  was  to  demonstrate  the  value  and  importance  of  such  an 
investigation  and  to  point  out  some  of  the  objects,  if  not  the  method  of  inquiry, 
upon  which  it  might  be  advisable  to  concentrate  our  attention. 

Roman  literature  from  its  very  beginning  bore  the  indelible  impress  of  Greek 
influences,  a  fact  which  the  Romans  themselves  always  frankly  acknowledged.1 
In  vain  did  the  conservative  party,  led  by  Scipio  Nasica  and  Cato,  attempt  to 
resist  the  incoming  tide.  A  sort  of  Graecomania  had  already  taken  possession  of 
the  Scipionic  circle,  and  when  Carneades  left  Rome,  the  Hellenization  of  Roman 
literature  was  practically  accomplished.  The  effect  of  this  victory  was  just  what 
we  might  have  expected  it  to  be.  For  the  Greek,  always  conscious  of  his  intel¬ 
lectual  superiority  over  barbarian  or  foreign  nations,  was  naturally  rendered  even 
more  so  on  observing  the  splendid  triumphs  which  the  monumental  works  of 
Hellenic  genius  were  achieving  among  his  conquerors.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  there  was  not  and  there  could  not  well  be,  any  overpowering  incentive 
that  would  have  induced  him  to  study  a  literature  that  seemed  at  best  but  a  reflex 
of  his  own.2 

This  lofty  position  of  indifference  and  contempt  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
chief  causes  that  made  Greek  literature  close  its  doors,  as  it  were,  to  Roman 
influences  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  With  the  ever-increasing  political 
power  of  Rome,  however,  such  an  attitude  could  no  lqnger  be  maintained.  Greek 
men  of  learning  began  to  come  to  the  mighty  city,  and  once  there,  they  naturally 
acquired  a  fairly  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language. 

After  passing  in  review  all  the  earlier  Greek  authors  who  are  reported  to  have 
alluded  to  the  founding  of  Rome  or  to  some  subsequent  event  in  its  history,  but 
who  cannot  possibly  have  had  any  knowledge  of  Latin,3  the  writer  proceeds  to 
discuss  the  historian  Polybius  at  length.  Having  been  compelled,  by  circum¬ 
stances  over  which  he  had  no  control,  to  live  among  the  Romans  for  many  years, 
he  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  Greek  writer  of  repute  known  to  us  who 
may  be  said  to  have  possessed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  and 
its  literature.  This  is  not  only  apparent  from  what  is  known  of  his  life  and  from 
the  very  nature  of  his  history,  but  this  fact  has  also  left  an  indelible  impress  upon 
his  style,  as  is  pointed  out  at  some  length.  But  even  if  all  this  evidence  were 
lacking,  we  should  be  led  to  the  same  conclusion,  on  the  strength  of  a  famous 

1  Hor.  Ep.  II,  i,  156;  Cic.  de  republ.  II,  19,  34.  The  Roman  comedians  often  speak 
of  themselves  as  barbari;  cf.  Plaut.  Bacch.  1,2,  25;  Captivi,  III,  1,  32,  IV,  1,  104;  Tri- 
num  Prol.  19;  Festus  s.v.  barbari,  vapula. 

2  Strabo,  III,  p.  166. 

3  Pliny,  III,  57  (Theophrastus) ;  Plut.  Cam.  22  (Aristotle  and  Heraclides  Ponticus) ; 
Dionys.  Arch.  I,  5  (Hieronymus  of  Cardia).  Timaeus,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  wholly  ignorant  of  Latin  ;  cf.  Dionys.  Arch.  I,  67. 
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passage  in  book  III,  22,  6,  h  propos  of  bis  translation  of  a  Latin  treaty  into 
Greek. 

Passing  by  a  number  of  less  illustrious  names,1  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  is 
next  examined  as  to  his  knowledge  of  Latin.  After  discussing  the  well-known 
autobiographical  chapter  in  the  first  book  (I,  7),  all  the  Roman  authorities  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  historian  are  taken  up  with  a  view  to  determining  the  extent  of  his 
indebtedness  to  each  one  (Cato,  Fabius,  Valerias  Antias,  Licinius  Macer,  Aelius, 
Calpurnius,  Annales,  Varro,  and  others),  as  far  as  this  is  possible  with  the  resources 
at  our  disposal.  Particular  pains  are  taken  by  the  lecturer  to  show  that  Ennius' 
Annales  were  not  unknown  to  Dionysius,  he  being  also  convinced  that  the  latter 
intended  to  quote  the  ancient  poet  in  I,  34,  11.  A  number  of  Latinisms  such  as 
SiKTaropa,  educra,  icAdaeis  are  also  pointed  out.  It  is  not  improbable  that  a  careful 
collection  of  the  Latinisms  found  in  the  history  under  notice  may  yet  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  Dionysius’  indebtedness  to  a  Latin  source,  where  such  had  not 
hitherto  been  suspected. 

Diodorus  Siculus  unquestionably  consulted  the  original  Latin  sources  in  his 
narrative  of  Roman  history,  although  he  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  quote  a 
single  Roman  authority,  except  Fabius  Pictor,  who,  however,  is  well  known  to 
have  written  in  Greek.  Nevertheless,  that  the  fact  cannot  admit  of  any  possible 
doubt,  will  be  seen  from  his  own  words  in  the  III,  chapter  of  the  famous  introduc¬ 
tion  to  his  Bi/3Aiodr]icri : 

5 Apyupiov  rb  7 ivos  tt)s  Si/reAias  ovres  Ka\  8ta  t)] v  iTTi/JU^iav  rols  eV  tt? 
vfjffcp  TroWbv  ip-ireipiav  rijs  'P co/xcuaw  SzaAe/crou  Trepnreiroirip.ei/oL  irdaas  ras  7/yejuoi/ias 
Tavrris  irpa^LS  aKpifiws  ave\d$op.ev  4k  two  ivap'  iiceivois  vTrofxv7]p.diTcov  4k  ttoAAwv  re- 
T7]prip.GV(ti  v." 

A  few  Latinisms  are  also  given,  though  a  more  diligent  search  would  doubtless 
result  in  finding  many  more. 

The  lecturer  thereupon  proceeds  to  an  enumeration  and  analysis  of  the  Latin 
sources  possibly  consulted  by  Strabo ,  the  geographer.  Among  the  authors  dis¬ 
cussed  may  be  mentioned  Asinius  (Pollio?),  Bk.  IV,  192,  Coelius  Antipater  (V,  p. 
23°),  Q.  Dellius,  and  others.  In  Bk.  Ill,  p.  166,  Strabo  says,  that  Roiqan 
authors  usually  fail  to  fill  the  gaps  left  by  Greek  scholars.  This  proves  conclu¬ 
sively  that  he  must  have  consulted  their  works,  for  how  else  could  he  have  found 
them  wanting?  What  particular  writers  he  may  have  had  in  mind  is,  of  course, 
quite  impossible  to  say;  perhaps  the  historian  Silanus,  whom  Strabo  (I,  p.  172) 
sneeringly  puts  aside  as  being  quite  inexperienced  in  scientific  matters,  is  one  of 
them. 

After  a  brief  notice  of  Iuba  (cf.  Athen.  IV,  170  E)  and  Didymus  Chalcenteros 
(Suidas  s.v.  TpdyKuAAos) ,  Dio  Chrysostomos,  Lucian,2  and  Plutarch,3  the  writer 

1  Posidonius  Rhodius,  Theophanes  of  Mytilene,  the  historian  of  Pompey’s  cam¬ 
paigns,  Castor  of  Rhodes  (6  ^lAopw^alos ;  cf.  Appian,  De  bello  Mithrid.  114)  and  a  few 
others. 

2  Lucian  made  extensive  travels  through  Italy,  and  visited  Rome  doubtless  more 
than  once.  He  unquestionably  had  some  knowledge  of  Latin,  but  as  far  as  the  author’s 
limited  observation  extends,  it  does  not  appear  from  his  writings.  Cf.  ’Epwre?,  Ai;  KaT-qy. 
Niyptvo?,  nepl  tCjv  enl  ixicr6<Z  <rvvo imov,  etc. 

3  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  Plutarch’s  knowledge  of  Latin  and  its  literature,  cf. 
Transactions,  Vol.  XX,  2. 
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closes  his  survey  by  examining  Appian,  Arrian  and  Cassius  Dio  as  to  their  Latin 
sources,  and  by  adducing  a  number  of  undoubted  Latinisms  found  in  their 
writings. 

Appian' s  chief  source  seems  to  have  been  Asinius  Pollio ,  whom  he  cites  some 
nineteen  times;  Rutilius  Rufus,  Claudius,  Varro,  and  Caesar  are  also  occasionally 
quoted.  Still,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  honest  and  careful  compiler 
availed  himself  of  many  more  Roman  authorities. 

The  question  of  Appian’s  alleged  indebtedness  to  Plutarch  is  also  incidentally 
touched  upon  and  decided  in  the  negative.  In  the  Bell.  Civ.  II,  146,  we  find  a 
sentence  which  is  a  literal  translation  from  a  verse  from  the  Armor um  indicium 
of  Pacuvius :  Men '  servassent  ut  essent  qui  me  per  derent !  That  this  ancient 
poet  was  known  to  Appian  seems  quite  incredible,  nor  has  the  supposition  that 
the  verse  was  taken  from  the  'OttXwv  Kplais  of  Aeschylus,  or  Sophocles,  anything 
in  its  favor;  for  in  that  case,  it  would  doubtless  have  been  quoted  in  the  original. 
The  author  confesses  himself  unable  to  account  for  its  appearance  in  any  satis¬ 
factory  manner. 

Arrian  was  without  doubt  acquainted  with  the  Latin  language  and  its  prose 
literature.  Cf.  K.  Muller,  Geogr.  Min.  I,  p.  cxi  and  p.  370. 

Cassius  Dio.  His  style,  like  that  of  Plutarch  and  others,  is  not  free  from 
Latinisms,  which  may  possibly  point  to  a  Latin  source  in  many  cases.  Pure  Latin 
words  are  also  found  to  have  been  taken  over  bodily  into  the  Greek;  e.g.  (paneXoi 
=  fasces,  PeppSnoo- aos  =  verrucosus  (77  cucpoxopdovccdris').  Of  Roman  writers,  Dio 
quotes  Sallust,  several  orations  of  Cicero,  Caesar’s  Anticato,  Livy,  Augustus,  and 
he  may  also  have  consulted  Tacitus  and  Suetonius;  but  though  this  may  be  dis¬ 
puted,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  not  only  read  all  the  authors  whom  he  quotes  at 
first-hand,  but  that  his  direct  knowledge  of  Roman  literature  was  perhaps  the 
most  extensive  of  all  the  Greek  authors  with  which  this  paper  had  occasion  to 
deal. 

Remarks  were  made  ,by  Professor  F.  D.  Allen,  and  by  Dr.  Gude- 
man  in  reply. 

2.  Greek  Modes  of  Hair-cut,  as  set  forth  by  Pollux  (II  29  seqq.)  ; 
by  Mr.  F.  W.  Nicolson,  Instructor  in  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Pollux  here  enumerates  the  following  varieties  of  hair-cut:  kt)ttos,  (rttacpiov, 
Trp6KOTra,  Trepirpoxaha. 

i.  Kiyn-os.  We  learn  from  Suidas  (s.v.  Kanos')  that  the  distinction  between 
this  and  cKcupiov  was  that  in  the  latter  the  hair  was  worn  short  (iv  xpv)>  while  in 
the  form  ktjvos  it  was  worn  moderately  long  over  the  forehead  (rb  7 rpb  pier  am  cp 
KeKO(r/u.rj(r6ai).  From  Schol.  Eur.  Tro.  1165  we  gather  that  this  explanation,  while 
correct  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  incomplete;  that  the  hair  according  to  this  mode  was 
worn  long  not  only  over  the  forehead  but  in  a  ring  around  the  head,  that  on  the 
crown  being  cut  short.  Cf.  Poll.  IV.  140.  We  learn  from  Hesych.  (s.v.  ktjttos ) 
that  the  form  of  shears  known  as  the  p.ia  paxatpa  was  used  to  cut  the  hair  on 
the  crown  of  the  head. 
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2.  -irpoKOTTa.  From  the  explanations  of  this  variety  of  hair-cut  given  by  Pol¬ 
lux  (II.  29)  and  Hesychius  (s.v.  irpoKorra )  it  seeins  fair  to  conclude  that  the  word 
was  used  not  as  the  name  of  a  distinct  form  of  hair-cut,  but  merely  as  applied  to 
the  hair  which,  in  the  mode  ktittos,  grew  long  over  the  forehead.  The  word  itself 
seems  to  point  to  this,  kottls  or  Korra  being  Doric  for  “  the  head.” 

3.  (rKacjHov.  That  this  mode  differed  from  an  ordinary  short  crop  (ev  XP<£)  aP' 

pears  from  Eustathius:  Keipovrcu  5e  Kal  p-^XP1  v”v  0L  P-*v  XPV  no-da.  kcu  ’AA avo\,  o't 
5e  <TK<i(piov.  The  nature  of  this  distinction  we  learn  from  Hesychius  (s.v.)  :  tlvat  5e 
-KepLTpoxaXov.  Cf.  also  Photius  (s.v.)  :  uovpa  irepLTpoxaAos.  The  meaning  of  the 
term  Trepirpox^Aos  is  plain  from  Herod.  III.  8  (jrepi^vpovvTes  robs  KpoTd<pov<>) . 
We  may  infer,  therefore,  that  in  the  aKacpiov,  in  addition  to  a  close  crop,  the  hair 
on  the  outside  was  shaved  off  in  a  circle  around  the  head.  That  the  phrase  ev 
Xpy  in  this  connection  refers  to  the  appearance  of  the  cut  as  a  whole,  and  not 
merely  to  the  part  shaved  appears  from  the  following  facts :  (1)  Slaves  wore  their 
hair  in  the  mode  <rKd<piov  (Schol.  Arist.  Thesm.  838),  and  their  hair  was  short  all 
over  the  head  (Arist.  Av.  911).  (2)  The  atcdcpiov  was  a  characteristic  mark  of 

athletes  (Plut.  Arat.  3),  who  also  wore  the  hair  short  (Luc.  Dial.  Mer.  V.  3). 
Note  also  that  the  hetaira  here  referred  to  wore  a  wig.  (3)  Cf.  also  the  use  of 
the  word  in  Arist.  Av.  806  and  Thesm.  838. 

4.  TrepirpdxaXa.  In  this  form,  the  hair  was  shaved  in  a  circle  around  the 
head,  that  on  the  crown  being  either  clipped  short,  as  in  the  aKacpioy,  or  allowed 
to  grow  long.  The  word  is  used  only  of  barbarian  tribes;  e.g.,  Scythians  (Prise. 
Excerpt,  p.  190,  ed.  Nieb.  1829),  Arabs  (Herod.  III.  8),  Franks  (Agath.  Hist.  I.  3), 
and  the  Solymi,  a  Jewish  tribe  (Choer.  Fr.  IV).  Nake,  in  his  note  on  the  last 
mentioned  passage,  shows  that  -rrepirpoxaXa  was  a  general  term  for  any  mode  of 
hair-cut  in  which  the  hair  is  clipped  in  a  circle.  The  andcpiov  should  therefore  be 
regarded  as  a  variety  of  this,  its  characteristic  being  a  close  crop  on  the  crown  in 
addition  to  a  circular  shave  around  the  head. 

The  two  forms  Krj-rros  and  vndcpiov  are  mentioned  side  by  side  in  an  interesting 
passage  in  Lucian  (Lex.  V).  The  use  here  of  the  phrase  rtf  obovroorfi  ^varpa  in 
connection  with  the  aicdcpiov ,  and  the  words  of  the  scholiast  (oSovt&jtV  7 dp  |v<r- 
rpav  rb  kt£viov  (pr)ai)  have  given  difficulty,  since  if  the  andcpiov  was  a  short  crop,  a 
comb  would  not  be  required.  Hence  Fritzsche  has  conjectured  (note  to  Arist. 
Thesm.  846)  that  Lucian  wrote  ov  aitdcpiov  aAAa  Kipiriov.  But  the  difficulty  is  re¬ 
moved  if  we  conceive  of  the  ^varpa  not  as  a  comb,  but  a  strigil,  furnished  perhaps 
with  short  teeth  and  used  by  athletes  for  scraping  rather  than  combing  their  close- 
cropped  heads. 

Lucian’s  words  in  this  passage  (&s  av  ov  7 rpb  ttoXXov  rbv  k6vvov  kcu  tt]v  Kopycpalav 
airoKGKop.riKus')  make  it  clear  that  the  reference  is  to  a  close  crop.  The  allusion  is 
to  the  custom  followed  by  young  men  of  Greece  (see  Becker’s  Char.  Sc.  IX. 
Exc.  3)  of  wearing  the  hair,  or  a  single  lock  of  it,  long,  until  they  became 
when  it  was  cut  off  and  consecrated  to  some  deity.  This  lock  of  hair  was  variously 
called  Kopvcpala  (as  here;  cf.  also  Eustath.  to  Od.  p.  1528,  18  f.),  <xkoXXvs  (Poll. 
II.  29;  Hesych.  s.v.),  p.a\x6s  (Hesych.  s.v.  okoXAvs),  etc.  The  word  kovvos, 
though  defined  by  Hesychius  (s.v.) :  6  ircoycov,  7]  inrrjvr],  seems  also  to  have  been 
used  to  signify  this  lock  of  hair.  Cf.  Hesych.  s.v.  Upo/3arov  and  Kovuocpdpoov.  It 
can  hardly  bear  the  meaning  “  beard  ”  in  this  passage,  as  it  was  a  close-cropped 
head,  not  a  smooth  shaven  face,  that  occasioned  the  use  of  the  £vcrrpa.  It  seems 
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probable,  therefore,  that  Lucian  wrote  d>s  av  ov  irpb  ttoWov  rbv  kovvov  airoKeKop.r]- 
kus,  meaning  the  lock  of  hair  described  above,  and  that  the  more  common  Attic 
word  Kopu(f>aia  was  added  by  a  scribe  as  a  gloss  on  the  rare  Laconian  word  kowos; 
this  gloss  may  easily  have  been  incorporated  into  the  text  by  a  later  scribe  who 
did  not  know  the  word  kowos,  and  guessed,  as  Hesychius  did,  that  it  meant  the 
beard.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  it  occurs  in  the  latter  sense  in  no  place  except  in 
Hesychius. 

The  original  meaning  of  ktjitos  was  “  a  garden,”  and  its  applicability  to  a  form 
of  hair-cut  has  been  variously  understood.  It  seems  best  to  consider  the  word  to 
refer  not  to  the  appearance  of  the  head  as  a  whole,  but  to  the  round  plot,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  middle,  which  was  kept  carefully  trimmed,  while  the  rest  of  the  hair, 
worn  comparatively  long,  surrounded  it  like  a  hedge.  The  word  cntacpiov  meant 
originally  “  a  bowl  hence  it  has  been  supposed  that  in  cutting  the  hair  in  this 
fashion  the  Greeks  used  a  bowl,  placing  it  on  top  of  the  head  and  trimming 
around  it.  Cf.  Salmasius,  De  Caes.  Vir.  et  Mul.  Coma,  p.  249.  This  is  not  likely, 
however,  if  we  suppose  that  the  hair  on  the  crown  of  the  head  was  cut  short 
itself,  while  that  on  the  outside  was  shaved  off,  and  not  clipped.  It  is  more 
probable  that  the  name  arose  from  the  resemblance  of  the  closely  cropped  head 
to  a  bowl.  Arist.  (Frag.  502  D.)  uses  the  word  to  mean  the  crown  of  the  head. 

Professor  Seymour  and  Dr.  I.  H.  Hall  made  remarks  upon  this 
paper. 

3.  The  Genitive  Singular  of  ^-nouns  in  the  Avesta1  and  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  question  of  Avestan  Accent,  by  Dr.  A.  V.  W.  Jackson,  of 
Columbia  College,  New  York  City,  was  read  by  the  President,  Profes¬ 
sor  Lanman. 

This  paper  contained  a  general  discussion  of  the  formation  of  the  genitive  sin¬ 
gular  of  w-nouns  in  Avestan,  and  in  this  connection  a  suggestion  was  made  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  not  uninteresting  question  of  accent  theoretically  to  be  assumed  for 
the  Avesta. 

Full  statistics  of  the  formation  of  ^-genitives  in  the  singular,  were  given.  Five 
distinct  groups  were  noted :  -aos,  -eus,  -dus,  -W  including  -dvo. 

The  two  predominating  formations  -aos,  -eus  were  then  taken  up,  and  after  an 
examination  of  Av.  words  that  show  Skt.  accented  equivalents,  a  theory  was 
advanced  that  this  difference  -aos,  -eus  in  genitive  endings  of  Av.  z/-nouns,  for 
which  no  explanation  seems  to  have  been  given,  is  perhaps  due  to  an  original 
difference  in  accent:  that  the  aos-ioxxsx  corresponds  to  an  original  a c- 
cented  ultima,  and  the  eus- form  to  an  original  unaccented  ultima.  This 
may  be  formulated :  — 

Av.  -aos  —  Skt. - u  (accented  ultima) . 

Av.  -eus  —  Skt.  — —  u  (unaccented  ultima) . 

Thus  by  a  comparison  of  forms  with  their  Skt.  equivalents 
1.  Av.  -aos—  Skt. - u. 

1  The  paper,  01  which  only  the  results  are  here  given,  is  expected  shortly  to  appear 
in  its  full  form  in  Bezzenberger’s  Beitrage  zur  kunde  der  indogerm .  sprachen,  Bd.  xvii. 
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Av.  td-y-aos 

= 

Skt. 

ta-y-u- 

va-y-aos 

= 

va-y-u- 

a-y-aos 

= 

a-y-u-  (ayu-~) 

jan-y-aos 

= 

jan-y-u-  (?) 

is-aos 

= 

Gk. 

\(d)os  (Skt.  i 

par-aos 

Skt.  pur-u- 

yaz-aos 

yah-u- 

maz-aos 

= 

manj-u-  (?) 

taf-n-aos 

— 

tap-n-u- 

fras-n-aos 

praj-n-u- 

2.  Av.  -eus 

Skt. 

-^-u. 

v.  vahh-eus 

= 

Skt. 

vds-u- 

ahh-eus 

= 

vds-u- 

dainh-'eus 

= 

dds-y-u- 

pas-eus 

= 

pds-u-  (n.) 

madh-  [e]  us 

B 

mddh-u- 

khra-t-eus 

= 

krd-t-u- 

jyn-t-eus 

= 

jiva-t-u- 

The  exceptions  to  the  suggested  law  were  next  treated  in  detail.  Deductions 
were  then  made  in  regard  to  those  Av.  -aos,  -eus  forms  that  do  not  happen  to  have 
Skt.  accented  equivalents. 

The  paper  concluded  with  remarks  on  each  of  the  other  forms  -aus,  -vd,  -avo 
of  the  gen.  sing,  of  the  ^-declension;  and  it  noted  also  that  the  difference  between 
the  monosyllabic  genitives  Av.  dyaos  ‘  of  heaven  ’  (=  Skt.  dyos,  divds  accented 
final),  A \.  geus  ‘of  a  cow’  (=  SktV^riw  i.e.*  gdvas,  cf.  gdva,  gdve,  gdvi  unac¬ 
cented  final,  Whitney,  Ski.  Gram.  §  391)  agrees  exactly  with  the  proposed  rule. 
The  added  hope  was  expressed  that  perhaps  some  of  the  Av.  passages  in  the 
Nirangistan  may  contain  words  that  will  corroborate  the  theory  which  as  yet  is 
put  forward  tentatively. 

The  Association  adjourned  at  5.30  p.m.  to  accept  the  courteous 
invitation  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  C.  Lanman  to  partake  of  supper  at 
their  home. 


Evening  Session. 

The  Association,  with  many  residents  of  Norwich,  assembled  in 
the  large  audience  hall  of  the  Slater  Memorial  at  8  p.m.  The  pro¬ 
gram  of  papers  for  the  morning  session  of  the  following  day  was  read 
by  the  Secretary. 

Dr.  Robert  P.  Keep,  Principal  of  the  Free  Academy,  then  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  audience  Professor  Lanman  of  Harvard  University, 
who  thereupon  delivered  the  annual  address  of  the  President  of  the 
Association. 
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4.  The  Beginnings  of  Hindu  Pantheism,  by  Professor  Charles  R. 
Lanman,  of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Members  of  the  Association  :  It  is  twenty-one  years  ago  this  month  that 
the  convention  assembled  at  Poughkeepsie  which  organized  the  American  Philo¬ 
logical  Association.  We  may  congratulate  ourselves,  accordingly,  that  we  as  a 
society  are  no  longer  minors,  —  that  we  have  now  attained  our  majority.  Our 
youth  has  been  vigorous  and  fruitful.  That  we  should  praise  the  men  who  have 
made  it  so,  is  not  fitting;  for  most  of  them,  happily,  are  still  living.  Their  activity 
and  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  Association  are  witnessed  by  a  stately  row  of 
published  volumes  of  Transactions,  —  the  twentieth  of  which,  along  with  an  index 
of  contributors  and  an  index  of  subjects  covering  the  whole  series,  was  issued  last 
March.  The  prospects  for  our  continued  fruitfulness  and  vigor  were  never 
brighter. 

We  should  be,  and  I  believe  that  we  are,  conscious  of  our  manhood  and  power, 
of  the  importance  and  dignity  of  our  calling.  The  duty  which  the  scholar  as  a 
citizen  owes  to  the  state  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  themes  of  the  day ;  but  the 
duties  which  we  owe  to  society  and  the  body  politic  as  philologists  and  public 
teachers,  may  also  well  engage  for  a  moment  our  reflection  at  this  beginning  of 
our  new  year. 

We  stand  here  as  the  representatives  of  one  of  those  “useless  things”  which 
it  is  the  true  province  of  a  university  to  teach.  Our  labors,  be  they  never  so 
faithful,  will  not  avail  one  whit  to  lessen  the  cost  of  carrying  a  barrel  of  flour  from 
Minneapolis  to  New  York,  or  to  diminish  by  the  hundredth  of  a  cent  the  price  of 
a  yard  of  cloth  at  Fall  River.  Now  not  for  a  moment  do  we  underrate  the  vast 
intellectual  force  involved  in  the  great  economies  of  spinning  and  weaving,  or  of 
railway  administration;  and  yet  we  boldly  maintain  the  true  usefulness  of  our 
useless  discipline.  For  is  not  ours  the  ministry  of  teaching  men,  —  by  holding 
up  to  them  the  noblest  ideals  of  virtue  and  of  patriotism,  the  fairest  works  of  poet 
and  of  artist,  and  the  truest  and  loftiest  conceptions  of  God  and  of  our  relations 
to  the  world  about  us,  —  of  teaching  men,  I  say,  to  love  better  things?  Or  else, 
of  what  avail  is  the  cheaper  bread  or  clothing,  except  as  giving  the  man  who  is 
hurried  and  hustled  along  by  the  materialism  of  the  age,  a  little  more  time  to 
cultivate  his  nobler  self  by  some  actual  experience  in  enjoying  the  ideal  and  the 
useless,  —  in  short,  a  little  more  time  to  learn  that  the  “  useful  ”  is  useful  only  in 
so  far  as  it  enables  us  to  attain  unto  the  useless. 

To  us  students  of  philology  belongs  the  privilege  of  renewing  in  our  experience 
some  of  the  best  thought  and  feeling  of  the  past.  As  regards  success  in  turning 
that  to  account  for  our  fellows,  there  is  one  condition  that  I  would  fain  mention; 
it  is,  that  we  keep  ourselves  in  touch,  in  living,  active  sympathy  with  the  life  and 
thought  of  to-day.  No  longer  may  the  scholar  be  a  cloistered  recluse.  He  must 
mingle  with  men.  He  must  be  quick  to  see  the  possibilities  which  the  material 
progress  of  mankind  offers  him  for  the  promotion  of  his  science.  He  must  be  up 
and  away,  to  Olympia  or  to  Delphi,  to  the  Nile  Delta  or  to  Mesopotamia,  or  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  to  explore  and  to  dig,  to  collect  seals  and  clay  tablets,  coins 
and  inscriptions,  manuscripts  and  printed  books,  —  in  short,  whatever  material 
may  yield  back  the  treasures  of  the  past.  He  must  study  the  land  and  people 
with  his  own  eyes  and  mind.  He  must  know  of  the  best  recent  progress  of  the 
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graphic  arts,  in  order  that  he  may  aid  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  effectively,  no 
less  than  its  advancement.  He  must  understand  the  course  of  common  events, 
in  order  that  a  lesson  of  the  past  may  be  applied  with  telling  force  to  a  fault  or 
problem  of  to-day.  And  above  all,  he  must  have  that  discriminating  recognition 
of  interest  and  of  character  which  tells  him  what  to  teach  and  to  whom  to  teach 
it,  and  that  sympathy  which  engenders  the  spirit  of  docility  in  the  taught.  The 
dictionaries  tell  us  that  the  word  “scholar  ”  goes  back  to  the  Greek  tr%oA?7,  “  spare 
time,  leisure,  especially  for  learned  pursuits.”  No  true-hearted  American  scholar 
supposes  that  this  leisure  is  his  for  mere  selfish  acquisition  of  knowledge.  Such 
treasures  are  barren,  and  hoarded  in  vain.  •  It  is  only  as  he  puts  them  to  the 
service  of  his  day  and  generation  that  his  acquisitions  of  knowledge  beget  in  the 
scholar  himself  wisdom  and  culture  and  character,  —  the  end  of  all  learning. 

But  if  we  do  well  on  this  occasion  to  magnify  our  office  as  American  philolo¬ 
gists,  let  us  not  forget  that  even  since  the  founding  of  this  Association  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  philologists ,  of  whatever  nation,  have  been  greatly  widened. 
Philology  aims  to  unfold  to  us  the  whole  intellectual  life  of  a  people  as  that  life 
is  manifested  in  its  language  and  literature,  its  art,  its  antiquities,  its  religion.  As 
such,  philology  is  a  historical  discipline;  but  it  must  now  be  regarded  as  also  a 
philosophical  discipline,  for  it  seeks  not  only  to  reproduce  the  great  phases  of  that 
life,  but  also  to  trace  their  genetic  relations  and  the  causal  connections  between 
them.  It  thus  becomes,  in  fact,  one  chapter  in  the  great  book  of  the  History  of 
Evolution.  In  this  light,  its  driest  and  meanest  results  gain  new  significance  and 
dignity.  No  language,  no  literature,  no  antiquity,  can  be  dead  to  us  so  long  as  we 
can  see  the  living,  acting  forces  which  are  ever  at  work  shaping  its  growth. 

I  suppose  there  are  few  of  us  who  have  not  been  oppressed  by  the  vastness, 
the  many-sidedness,  of  philology;  by  a  feeling  of  hopeless  inability  to  get  a  com¬ 
manding  grasp  of  the  science  as  a  whole;  by  a  sense  that  what  we  do  accomplish 
is  after  all  so  painful  and  fragmentary  as  to  be  almost  in  vain,  —  is,  in  the  words 
of  Goethe’s  Pylades,  — 

tmb  eitel  ©tiicftnerf. 

May  not  the  contemplation  of  this  noblest  aspect  of  philology  —  as  a  study  of 
human  evolution  — -  console  and  help  us,  take  us  each  out  of  his  self-centred 
isolation  of  purpose  and  action,  and  co-ordinate  the  work  of  each  individual  with 
that  of  the  many  who  precede  and  follow  him,  so  that  his  own  life-work  seems  to 
him  no  longer  a  broken  fragment  lost  among  countless  other  lost  and  broken 
fragments,  but  rather  a  well-jointed  part  —  small,  indeed,  perhaps  —  but  fitting 
perfectly  into  its  place  in  the  one  grand  structure  of  human  elevation,  of  human 
ennoblement. 

The  speaker  turned  to  the  subject  of  the  evening,  The  Beginnings  of  Hindu 
Pantheism.1  The  materials  for  its  study  are  the  Upanishads,  brief  Sanskrit 
treatises  of  the  Hindu  mystics  of  perhaps  the  sixth  century  before  Christ.  The 
Upanishads  teach  the  absolute  identity  of  man  and  God,  of  the  individual  soul 
and  the  Supreme  Spirit,  and  declare  that  only  by  recognition  of  its  true  nature  can 

1  The  address  has  been  published  in  full  under  the  above  title,  and  may  be  had, 
postage  paid,  by  sending  twenty-five  cents  to  the  publisher,  CHARLES  W.  Sever, 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 
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the  soul  be  released  from  its  attachment  to  the  world- illusion,  and  from  the  con¬ 
sequent  round  of  transmigrations.  These  treatises  are  the  reflex  of  a  very  note¬ 
worthy  period  in  the  history  of  India,  — the  period  in  which  the  sturdy,  life-loving 
Vedic  Aryans  are  being  transformed  into  quietistic,  pessimistic  Hindus.  For  the 
student  of  human  evolution  in  one  of  its  most  remarkable  phases,  accordingly, 
the  Upanishads  are  of  uncommon  interest  and  importance. 

The  speaker  briefly  characterized  the  Vedic  Aryans  and  their  native-religion, 
and  set  forth  the  change  of  climatic  environment  which  brought  physical  and 
moral  degeneracy  upon  the  descendants  of  the  Vedic  tribes,  and  with  it  degeneracy 
of  their  religion  into  the  soul-decadency  ritualism  of  the  Brahmanas.  Add  to  this 
the  prevalence  of  the  belief  in  the  transmigration  of  souls,  the  dreary  prospect  of 
life  after  life  and  death  after  death,  and  we  have,  in  the  fifth  pre-Christian  century, 
a  condition  that  calls  loudly  for  the  protestant  intervention  of  some  vigorous 
spiritual  leaders.-  The  call  was  met  by  promoters  of  various  religious  movements, 
such  as  Buddhism,  Jainism,  and  Brahmanic  mysticism. 

There  is  no  abrupt  break  in  the  course  of  development  from  the  old  Brahman 
religion  to  that  of  the  Upanishads,  Under  the  Brahmanic  dispensation  there  were 
four  orders  or  stages  in  the  well-rounded  life  :  a  man  became  in  turn,  first,  a  pupil; 
then,  a  householder;  thirdly,  a  forest-hermit;  and  lastly,  an  ascetic.  Hermit-life 
fostered  the  habits  of  meditation  and  introspection,  and  these  led  naturally  to 
theosophic  speculation.  The  more  thoughtful  of  these  old  Brahman  ritualists  felt 
that  something  must  be  added  to  the  works  of  the  law;  and  this  something  was 
not,  as  in  the  Christian  antithesis,  faith,  but  rather  knowledge. 

Salvation  by  knowledge,  then,  is  the  purpose  of  the  Upanishads.  But  their 
teachings  cannot  be  combined  into  a  coherent  philosophical  system;  they  are  too 
/disconnected  and  contradictory.  These  tracts  are  to  be  called  religious  rather  than 
philosophical,  because  their  speculations  never  lose  sight  of  their  one  great  prac¬ 
tical  end,  — -  the  liberation  of  the  soul. 

How  shall  the  soul  be  loosed  from  its  bondage?  How  rescued  from  the  eddy¬ 
ing  vortex  of  transmigration  on  which  it  is  whirled  about  by  its  deeds?  The 
answer  of  the  Upanishads  is,  “  By  the  recognition  of  its  true  nature.”  By  its  true 
nature  it  is  absolutely  identical  with  the  supreme  and  all-pervading  Spirit  of  the 
Universe. 

There  is,  in  an  ancient  Vedic  hymn  used  in  the  ritual  of  cremation  and  burial, 
a  verse  addressed  to  the  departed:  “  Let  thine  eye  go  to  the  sun;  thy  breath  to 
the  wind.”  It  is  perhaps  the  oldest  text  involving  the  idea  of  the  microcosm  and 
macrocosm.  Each  element  in  man  comes  from  some  element  in  nature  with  which 
it  has  most  affinity,  and  thereto  it  returns  at  dissolution.  The  affinity  of  the  eye 
and  the  sun  is  universally  palpable  ;  and  not  less  so  is  that  of  the  breath  and  the 
wind. 

No  less  than  five  of  the  oldest  Upanishads  agree  in  containing  a  “  Dialogue  of 
the  Vital  Powers.”  Its  translation  was  read  by  the  speaker,  and  is  very  like  the 
old  Roman  fable  of  the  “  Belly  and  the  Members.”  The  pith  of  the  “  Dialogue  ” 
is  the  recognition  of  the  supremacy  of  the  vital  principle  called  breath,  prana ,  or 
atman ,  upon  which  even  the  organ  of  thought,  the  manas,  depends.  The  atman 
is  the  central  point  in  the  human  personality, — the  vague,  hidden,  underlying 
power,  which  is  the  necessary  condition  of  all  human  activity. 

For  the  Vedic  period  it  was  sufficient  to  seek  the  elemental  counterpart  of  the 
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'  breath  of  life  in  the  wind  that  bloweth.  For  the  Hindu  mystics  this  was  not 
enough.  Their  dreamy  speculations  have  invested  the  Atman,  the  vital  breath, 
with  potencies  and  attributes  which  pervade  the  whole  being  of  man.  Granted 
that  it  must  have  a  counterpart  in  the  macrocosm,  and  the  first  great  step  of 
Hindu  pantheism  is  taken.  For  that  counterpart  must  hold  the  same  relation 
to  the  universe  that  the  Atman  does  to  man.  It  can  be  naught  else  than  the 
principle  which  informs  the  universe  with  life,  which  —  as  they  told  Megasthenes  — 
pervades  it  completely. 

Symbolism  and  mystery  are  run  mad  in  the  Brahmanas;  and  in  this  atmosphere 
of  mystic  symbolism  everything  is  not  only  that  which  it  is,  but  also  that  which  it 
signifies .  So  lost  is  the  Brahman  in  these  esoteric  vagaries  that  to  him  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  is  and  signifies  becomes  almost  wholly  obliterated.  If 
the  Atman  in  man  is  the  type  and  symbol  of  the  supreme  Atman,  then  it  is  that 
supreme  Atman,  and  pantheism  is  an  accomplished  fact. 

The  speaker  read  translations  of  some  of  the  more  picturesque  or  pathetic 
passages  concerning  the  All-Soul,  the  all-pervading  and  yet  uncomprehended. 
The  great  practical  aim  of  all  the  teaching  is,  by  exterminating  in  the  soul  all 
desires  and  activity,  root  and  branch,  to  lead  to  the  realization  of  the  true  unity  of 
the  soul  and  the  Supreme  Soul.  This  realized,  and  it  is  liberated;  and  death  can 
only  do  away  with  what  no  longer  exists  for  the  emancipated  soul,  the  last  false 
semblance  of  a  difference  between  itself  and  the  Supreme. 

At  the  close  of  the  address  the  Association  adjourned,  to  meet  at 
9  o’clock,  Wednesday. 

Norwich,  Conn.,  July  9,  1890. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  9.30  a.m.,  by  the  Chair. 

Dr.  Keep  announced  that  the  Association  had  been  invited  to 
make,  at  3.30  p.m.,  an  excursion  to  the  Kitemaug  Club  House  on  the 
Thames,  and  to  there  participate  in  a  dinner  as  the  guests  of  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  Club. 

The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  it  was  determined  to  meet  at 
8  p.m.  to  resifme  the  reading  of  communications. 

The  President  appointed  the  following  gentlemen  to  serve  as  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Place  of  Session  in  1891  :  Professors  D’Ooge,  Merrill, 
Tarbell,  and  Hewitt ;  and  as  Committee  on  Officers  for  the  ensuing 
year,  Professors  Seymour  and  Clapp,  and  Dr.  Keep. 

The  reading  of  papers  was  then  taken  up. 

5.  Aristophanes’  Criticism  of  Euripides,  by  Professor  H.  M.  Rey¬ 
nolds,  of  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

An  attempt  to  collect  and  to  analyze  systematically  the  literary  criticism  con¬ 
tained  in  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes,  especially  with  reference  to  Euripides. 
While  Euripides  seems  to  have  glanced  at  Aeschylus  in  some  places,  Aristophanes 
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is  the  first  to  introduce  literary  criticism  in  any  considerable  degree.  This  is 
mainly  directed  towards  the  tragic  poets.  The  epic  and  lyric  poets  are  now  and 
then  mentioned,  but  rarely  held  up  to  ridicule.  Seventeen  parodies  are  found 
upon  epic  poets,  39  upon  lyric  poets,  while  upon  tragedy  there  are  about  270,  of 
which  23  relate  to  Sophocles,  37  to  Aeschylus,  and  164  to  Euripides.  Sophocles, 
therefore,  is  alluded  to  rarely;  Aeschylus  more  frequently,  but  usually  in  praise; 
while  for  Euripides  is  reserved  merciless  parody  and  pungent  sarcasm.  This  is 
limited  to  no  one  period.  Euripides  is  ridiculed  in  the  Acharnians  of  425  B.C., 
and  in  405  B.C.  is  not  allowed  to  rest  in  his  grave.  In  three  comedies  he  is  intro¬ 
duced  as  a  character.  Aristophanes’  criticism  is  necessarily  fragmentary  and 
general.  It  has  oftener  to  do  with  the  political,  moral,  and  religious  influence  of 
Euripides  than  with  his  aesthetic  and  literary  qualities  as  a  dramatist.  Under  the 
latter  head  falls  the  special  criticism  of  Euripidean  prologues,  monodies,  and  cho¬ 
ruses,  his  philosophical  quibbling,  his  introduction  of  sexual  passion  as  a  motive, 
his  attempts  at  pathos  in  the  representation  of  heroes  in  rags.  These  criticisms 
were  severally  discussed  with  reference  to  the  extant  dramas  of  Epripides,  and 
were  shown  to  be  adverse,  often  shallow,  and  due,  in  the  main,  to  other  than 
aesthetic  grounds.  Their  pertinency  was  verified  by  comparison  of  Euripides 
point  for  point  with  the  other  dramatists.  Of  pure  dramatic  criticism  little  was 
found.  The  management  of  the  action,  the  drawing  of  characters,  the  use  of  the 
deus  ex  machina ,  the  dramatic  value  of  the  Euripidean  prologue  are  all  ignored. 
The  criticisms  of  the  moral  and  religious  influence  of  Euripides,  his  cosmogony, 
his  opposition  to  the  current  mythology,  were  then  discussed.  Herein  lies  the 
secret  of  Aristophanes’  hostility.  Euripides  made  dangerous  tendencies  attractive, 
under  the  garb  of  poetry,  and  became  the  popular  poet.  Like  Socrates  in  the 
Clouds ,  he  is  attacked  as  the  representative  of  a  school,  rather  than  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual.  How  he  bore  this  criticism  is  not  told  us.  It  seems  not  to  have  influ¬ 
enced  seriously  his  productivity,  his  style,  or  his  fame. 

6.  The  Medicean  Mss.  of  Cicero’s  Letters,  by  Dr.  R.  F.  Leighton, 
of  Gloucester,  Mass. 

The  Mss.  of  Cicero’s  Letters  have  been  preserved  and  transmitted  in  two  sepa¬ 
rate  groups,  viz.,  (1)  the  one  containing  the  letters  ad  Familiares ,  with  other 
writings  of  Cicero;  (2)  the  other,  the  letters  to  Attieus,  Quintus  Cicero,  Brutus, 
and  the  spurious  letter  to  Octavius  Caesar,  and  also  other  writings  of  Cicerq.  These 
letters  are  never  found  all  united  in  one  codex.  The  codex  containing  each 
group  of  letters  has  its  own  history  and  should  be  considered  separately.  The 
neglect  or  inability  of  those  scholars  who  wrote  of  these  Mss.  immediately  after 
their  rediscovery  in  the  fourteenth  century  to.  designate  accurately  and  definitely 
the  codex  they  had  in  mind,  has  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  many  erro¬ 
neous  views  that  have  been  presented  as  to  the  origin,  preservation,  and  trans¬ 
mission  of  these  codices. 

The  paper  is  mainly  confined  to  the  two  Medicean  transcripts  of  Cicero’s  let¬ 
ters,  now  in  the  Laurentian  Library,  Florence,  Italy,  though  several  other  codices 
of  these  letters  are  mentioned,  especially  those  of  letters  ad  Fai?i .,  that,  within 
the  last  few  years,  have  been  discovered  in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  and 
are  of  sufficient  value  and  independence  to  subvert  the  well-known  statement  of 
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Orelli,  that  all  extant  codices  of  Cicero’s  letters  are  copies  directly  or  indirectly  of 
the  Medicean  Mss. 

The  two  Medicean  Mss.  in  question,  which  are  catalogued,  the  one  containing 
the  letters  ad  Fam.  as  Cod.  Med.  Plut.  xxix,  No.  vii,  the  other,  the  letters  of  the 
Atticus  collection,  as  Cod.  Med.  Plut.  No.  xviii,  were  copied  from  the  two  most 
valuable  codices  containing  the  text  of  these  letters  known  to  have  been  extant 
since  the  revival  of  learning.  One  of  these  archetypes  has  also  been  preserved, 
that  of  the  letters  ad  Fam.,  and  is  also  in  the  library  in  Florence.  It  is  cata¬ 
logued  as  Cod.  Med.  Plut.  xxix,  No.  ix.  The  other  archetype,  containing  the  let¬ 
ters  to  Brutus,  Quintus  Cicero,  and  Atticus,  to  enumerate  the  collections  in  the 
order  in  which  they  occur  in  the  codex,  is  lost. 

The  paper  then  reviews  the  history  of  these  Mss.,  as  given  by  Orelli,  Haupt, 
and  Hofmann,  all  of  whom  agree  in  affirming  that  the  two  archetypes  were  dis¬ 
covered  by  Petrarch,  the  one  containing  the  letters  of  the  Atticus  collection  at 
Verona,  in  1345,  the  other  containing  the  letters  ad  Fam.,  according  to  Hofmann, 
at  Vercelli,  about  1370.  Haupt  and  Plofmann  based  their  argument  mainly  on 
the  well-known  letters  copied  by  Mommsen  from  the  codex  Riccardianus  845, 
and  published  by  Haupt  in  the  Ber.  LecU  Cat.,  1856  (winter),  and  on  (Petrarch’s 
own  letters.  These  scholars  all  agree  in  ascribing  the  discovery  of  the  two 
archetypes  as  well  as  the  copies  made  from  them,  now  in  the  Laurentian  Library 
catalogued  as  I  have  described,  to  Petrarch. 

The  appearance  of  papers  on  the  history  of  these  letters,  by  Robert  F.  Leighton, 
in  1878,  by  Professor  Georg  Voigt,  in  1879,  and  especially  by  Dr.  Anton  Viertel, 
in  1879,  all  assailing  at  some  points  the  position  hitherto  taken  as  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  and  transcription  of  these  codices,  opened  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of 
these  letters.  The  arguments  rest  mainly  on  the  well-known  facts  that 

(1)  Petrarch  never  mentions  but' one  find,  and  that  must  have  been  the  epp. 
ad  Att. ;  (2)  he  never  refers  to  or  quotes  from  the  epp.  ad  Fam.,  or  gives  the 
slightest  evidence  that  he  even  knew  of  the  existence  of  this  collection;  .(3)  even 
as  late  as  1372,  two  years  before  his  death,  Petrarch  speaks  of  Cicero’s  letters  as 
consisting  of  tria  volumina,  evidently  the  epp.  ad  Att.  These  facts  were  all  known 
to  Hofmann,  but  he  set  against  them  the  positive  statement  of  Flavius  Blondus  to 
the  effect  that  Petrarch  epistolas  Ciceronis  Lentulo  inscriptas  (i.e.  epp.  ad  Fa?n. ) 
Vercellis  reperisse  se  gloriatus  est. 

This  paper  after  examining  several  other  statements  in  regard  to  the  finding  of 
these  letters,  —  e.g.  Blondus  and  Fiorentino  ascribe  the  discovery  of  the  epp.  ad  Att. 
to  Poggio,  —  returns  to  the  passage  from  Blondus  quoted  above,  and  shows  by  the 
comparison  of  the  text  with  that  of  a  Ms.  in  the  library  in  Dresden,  that  the  pas¬ 
sage  is  valueless  for  the  purpose  for  which  Hofmann  used  it. 

Then  assuming  as  proved  in  the  papers  just  referred  to,  that  Petrarch  never 
knew  of  the  existence  of  the  epp.  ad  Fam.,  the  evidence  in  regard  to  his  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  epp.  ad  Att.  is  re-examined  and  the  conclusion  reached  that  it  is 
hardly  sufficient  to  ascribe  the  discovery  of  even  this  collection  to  him.  Then  the 
view  is  proposed  that  Petrarch  may  have  found  a  codex,  or  a  part  of  a  codex,  in 
Verona,  ‘  ubi  minime  rebar?  i.e.  not  in  a  library,  not  where  books  are  usually 
kept;  but  there  is  hardly  sufficient  evidence  to  affirm  that  this  find  was  the  cele¬ 
brated  Verona  codex.  Coluccio  says  the  codex  was  found  in  ecclesia  Veronensi  ; 
but  the  Verona  codex  from  which  the  present  Medicean  transcript  was  made  is 
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proved  to  have  been  in  the  Verona  Library  in  1329,  i.e.  before  P.’s  alleged  find, 
and  also  in  1345-50  (cf.  Detlessen,  Netie  Jahrh.  f  Phil.  u.  Paed.,  1863,  p.  553). 
Petrarch’s  connection  with  the  rediscovery  and  circulation  of  Cicero’s  letters  is 
narrowed  down  to  a  small  collection,  which  was  found  in  P.’s  library  after  his 
death,  and  which  he  copied  from  a  codex  found  perhaps  at  Verona,  though  the 
place  where  the  find  was  made  is  by  no  means  certain.  It  is  inferred  simply  from 
P.’s  celebrated  letter  to  Cicero,  dated  ‘  apud  superos,  Verona,  June  16,  1345,’  while 
it  is  evident  that  the  find  might  have  been  made  elsewhere,  and  the  letter  announc- 
'  ing  it  written  after  the  return  to  Verona. 

Then  the  origin  of  the  report,  which  attributed  the  discovery  and  transcription 
of  these  codices  of  Cicero’s  letters  to  P.,  is  examined  and  traced  to  its  source. 
Put  forth  first  tentatively  and  doubtfully  by  Politian,  the  report  was  soon  con¬ 
verted  into  a  certainty,  and  at  last  admitted  into  Bandini’s  Catalogue,  since  which 
time  no  one  until  recently  has  been  found  bold  enough  to  question  it.  Finally  the 
seal  of  certainty  was  placed  upon  that  part  of  the  report  which  ascribed  the 
Medicean  copies  to  P.,  when  Mommsen  examined  the  Ms.  of  the  epp.  ad.  Alt., 
and  pronounced  it,  after  comparing  the  writing  with  P.’s,  to  be  a  copy  made  by 
him  as  far  as  the  words,  cum  legis  dies ,  Alt.  vii,  7,  6.  The  Ms.  of  P.’s  letters 
owned  by  Beccatelli,  P.’s  biographer,  on  which  both  Mommsen  and  Bandini 
relied  to  prove  the  autography  of  the  Medicean  codex,  was  not  itself  autographic. 
This  point,  on  account  of  its  important  bearing,  is  fully  discussed  and  indubitably 
established,  and  the  conclusion  reached  that  neither  of  these  Medicean  copies  was 
due  to  Petrarch  —  a  conclusion  that  really  removes  a  serious  stigma  from  P.’s 
character;  for  it  has  long  been  a  mystery  how  such  a  scholar  could  have  been 
satisfied  with  copies  of  such  inestimable  literary  treasures  so  carelessly  and  inac¬ 
curately  made  as  are  these  Medicean  copies.  In  fact,  the  Mss.  themselves  would 
furnish  ample  evidence  that  P.  never  copied  them  ;  for  the  errors  are  so  numer¬ 
ous  that,  according  to  Mommsen  and  Hofmann,  not  a  single  letter  of  any  con¬ 
siderable  length  could  be  made  out  without  the  marginal  notes  and  readings. 

If  these  Medicean  dopies  of  the  codices  containing  Cicero's  letters  are  not  to 
be  ascribed  to  P.,  then  who  did  procure  and  bring  them  to  Florence?  This  great 
service'  was  rendered  to  literature  by  Coluccio  di  Piero  de’  Salutato,  born  at 
Stignano,  in  1330,  a  most  devoted  and  enthusiastic  friend  of  the  new  learning. 
In  proof  of  this  position,  it  is  shown  — 

(1)  that  the  marginal  notes  and  glosses  were  made  by  Coluccio’s  hand; 
(2)  that  C.’s  name  is  still  inscribed  on  the  Ms.  of  the  epp.  ad.  Att.,  while  from 
the  other  Ms.,  the  owner’s  name  has  been  intentionally  erased;  (3)  it  is  shown 
that  when  C.  came  to  Florence  to  live,  in  1374,  he  began  his  search  for  Cicero’s 
letters;  from  this  fact,  it  appears  that  no  Ms.  containing  these  letters  could  have 
been  in  Florence,  or  known  to  the  Florentine  literati,  at  that  time;  (4)  C.  learned 
from  P.’s  son-in-law,  Francescola  da  Brossano,  that  Giangaleazzo  (John  Galeatus), 
the  Duke  of  Milan,  had  received,  in  1389  or  -90,  a  number  of  Mss.  from  the 
libraries  of  Verona  and  Vercelli,  as  a  present;  he  at  once  applied  to  Pasquino  de’ 
Cappelli,  the  Duke’s  prime  minister,  for  permission  to  have  these  Mss.  copied. 
The  long  correspondence  which  follows  can  be  found  in  Hortis,  pp.  99  ff.,  and  in 
Schio,  pp.  137  if.,  and  in  Haupt,  l.c.  After  long  waiting  the  transcript  was  made 
and  transmitted  to  C.  to  Florence;  but  what  was  his  surprise  to  find  not  the  letters 
ad  Att.,  as  he  expected,  —  for  he  knew  of  these  letters  from  P.’s  correspondence 
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and  also  from  the  sixty  in  his  possession,  received  from  P.’s  library  through  Caspare 
de’  Broaspini,  —  but  the  letters  ad  Fam.,  which  now*  for  the  first  time  were  made 
known  to  the  literary  world.  What  C.  had  received  only  whetted  his  appetite  for 
more,  —  dumque  sitim  sedare  cupit ,  sitis  altera  creUit ,  —  and  he  continued  his 
efforts  with  unabated  zeal  to  secure  a  copy  of  the  other  codex.  At  last  C.  receives 
information  (in  July,  1392)  that  the  copy  is  made  and  ready  to  be  forwarded  to 
Florence;  but  before  this  was  done,  the  correspondence  unfortunately  breaks  off, 
and  no  information  is  at  hand  from  this  source  to  show  that  the  copy  in  question 
was  ever  received,  although  all  the  circumstances  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
request  of  so  eminent  a  man  and  patron  of  learning  would  not  be  refused. 

Both  Haupt  and  Hofmann  knew  that  C.  received  these  codices  from  Milan,  but 
they  failed  to  identify  them  with  the  two  Medicean  copies  now  in  the  Laurentian 
Library;  they  had  already  ascribed  the  origin  of  these  two  copies  to  P.  The  next 
step  is  to  prove  the  identity  of  these  copies  received  from  Milan  with  the  alleged 
Petrarchean  copies.  The  proof  is  partly  historical  and  partly  derived  from  the 
Mss.  themselves,  but  taken  together,  possesses  all  the  argumentative  validity  of 
strong  cumulative  evidence.  The  historical  proof  is  derived  chiefly  from  P.’s 
letters  and  other  works,  and  the  connection  which  mediaeval  scholars  assert  that 
P.  had  with  these  Mss.  This  side  of  the  evidence  is  discussed  in  a  previous  part 
of  this  paper;  the  evidence  from  the  Mss.  themselves  may  be  summarized  as 
follows:  (1)  C.’s  name  is  inscribed  on  one  of  the  Mss.,  and  was  probably 
inscribed  on  the  other, — indubitable  evidence  that  they  were  owned  by  him; 
(2)  the  notes,  glosses,  etc.,  are  in  C.’s  handwriting;  (3)  the  insertion  of  the 
Greek  text  by  Chrysoloras  and  its  translation  in  the  margin,  known  to  have  been 
made  for  C.’s  Mss.,  are  found  in  these;  (4)  the  handwriting  of  both  is  the  same, 
proving  that  they  were  made  by  the  same  scribe,  probably  the  one  employed  by 
Cappelli  in  Milan;  (5)  in  the  same  pluteus  with  these  copies  is  another  Ciceronean 
codex  containing  the  letters  ad  Fam. ;  on  its  margin  are  notes,  etc.,  which  prove 
beyond  question  that  its  owner  must  have  used  C.’s  codex.  For  example,  on  p. 
86  b,  to  ille  autem ,  qui  sciret  se  nepotem  bellum  tibicinem  habere  et  sat  bonum 
unctorem ,  a  passage  that  is  found  in  ad  Fami  vii,  24,  2,  is  a  note  in  the  margin 
stating  that  the  restoration  of  this  passage  was  due  to  C.  Now  this  very  passage 
is  not  found  in  the  Vercelli  archetype  nor  in  the  alleged  Petrarchean  transcript ;  but 
in  the  latter  it  was  inserted  in  the  margin  by  C.  himself,  with  this  note :  additiwi 
est  a  Coluccio  Salutato  id  quod  est  in  textu  inter  a  et  b.  Again,  to  complures  in 
pertubatione ,  etc.  (see  ad  Fam.  x,  6,  3),  a  similar  note  is  added  crediting  the  res¬ 
toration  of  the  passage,  which  is  also  not  found  either  in  the  V.  archetype  or  the 
alleged  P.  transcript,  to  C.1;  (6)  again,  P.  cites  in  Ep.  Fam.  iv,  14,  from  his  Ms., 
a  passage  ( ad  Att.  vi,  1,  12)  which  reads  differently  in  the  Medicean  copy.2  In 
short,  the  identity  of  these  Medicean  copies  with  the  copies  received  from  Milan 
is  established  almost  beyond  doubt  or  question. 

The  paper  concludes  with  the  discussion  of  some  other  Italian  Mss.  of  these 
letters  and  with  a  statement  of  some  of  the  still  unsolved  problems  connected 
with  these  Mss.  of  Cicero’s  letters,  as,  for  example,  the  difficulty  of  determining 
what  codex  or  codices  were  made  the  basis  of  the  text  of  the  editiones  principes 

1  See  Hofmann,  Krit.  Appar.  z.  Cic.  Brief,  an  Att.,  p.  6. 

2  Viertel,  Wiederauffindung  von  Cicero's  Briefen  durch  Petr  area,  p.  21. 
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(1470);  of  the  letters  ad  Ait.,  it  could  not  have  been  exclusively  cod.  Med.  xviii., 
for  that  is,  as  is  well  known,  incomplete,  and  there  are  considerable  lacunae  in 
all  other  Mss.  of  these  letters,  which  were  at  that  time  (1470)  known.  Finally 
some  of  the  hard  problems  were  stated  that  beset  the  path  of  the  future  editor  of 
these  letters,  who  attempts  to  untangle  the  complicated  traditionary  history  of  the 
Mss.  and  to  present  a  recension  of  the  text  based  on  a  critical  examination  and 
collation  of  original  sources. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Professor  F.  D.  Allen,  and  in  reply  by  Dr. 
Leighton. 

7.  An  inscribed  Kotylos  from  Boeotia,1  by  Professor  John  C.  Rolfe, 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

The  attention  of  the  Society  was  called  to  a  cup  purchased  by  the  writer  in 
Kakosia,  a  village  in  Boeotia,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Thisbe.  The  cup,  which 
is  0.11  m.  high  and  0.385  in  circumference,  bears  an  inscription  incised  on  the 
upper  rim,  as  follows :  — 

Yopy'ivios  e/uu  6  kotvXos'  KaXbs  /c[aA]o. 

I  am  the  kotylos  of  Gorginos;  the  beautiful  cup  of  a  beautiful  owner. 

The  letters  are  those  of  the  Boeotian  alphabet,  and  the  inscription  therefore 
belongs  to  a  time  previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  Ionic  alphabet  into  Boeotia. 
As  Kirchoff  ( Studien ,  p.  143)  tells  us  that  the  epichoric  alphabet  was  still  in  use 
down  to  the  time  of  Epaminondas,  the  cup  may  not  be  earlier  than  360  B.c.,  but 
the  general  appearance  of  both  vase  and  inscription  suggests  a  much  earlier  date. 
The  inscription  forms  a  somewhat  uncouth  iambic  trimeter,  the  most  serious 
blemish  being  that  in  the  anapaest  in  the  second  foot  a  polysyllabic  word  ends  in 
the  second  part  of  the  thesis. 

The  name  of  the  possessor  on  Greek  vases  is  sometimes  in  the  nominative,  but 
usually  in  the  genitive,  the  genitive  being  sometimes  followed  by  elfxi.  In  this 
inscription,  however,  we  apparently  have  a  unique  way  of  expressing  ownership, 
for  Yopy'ivios  does  not  appear  to  be  a  genitive,  but  a  proper  adjective  in  the  nomi¬ 
native.  As  a  genitive  it  could  only  come  from  a  nominative  in  is,  vs,  or  evs,  any  one 
of  which  would  give  a  proper  name  wdiolly  anomalous  in  its  formation.  As  an 
adjective  it  would  be  formed  from  Yopyivos,  which  does  not  occur,  it  is  true,  but 
which  would  be  quite  regular  in  its  formation.  The  use  of  the  adjective  avoids 
the  hiatus  which  the  genitive  would  make,  and  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  writer  of  the  inscription  preferred  this  way  of  avoiding  it,  to  one  which 
would  have  departed  from  the  invariable  order  of  the  owner’s  name  at  the 
beginning,  followed  directly  by  elp.L  It  is  possible  that  the  use  of  patronymic 
adjectives  in  Boeotian  may  have  helped  to  suggest  such  a  use  of  a  proper  adjec¬ 
tive.  KaXbs  kuXov  is  unique  in  an  inscription  of  this  kind,  but  a  similar  expression 
occurs  in  the  inscription  on  a  kylix  published  in  the  J.  H.  S.  for  1885  (p.  373)  : 

( piXros  ypu  ras  naXas  a  kvXixs  a  TroiKiXa.  KaXbs  naXos  is  not  uncommon,  but. 
there  is  no  trace  of  a  final  sigma. 

1  This  paper,  of  which  only  a  brief  abstract  is  given,  will  be  published  in  full,  with 
illustrations,  in  Vol.  II  of  the  Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Philology. 
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The  inscription  designates  our  cup  as  a  kotylos,  and  therefore  may  be  expected 
to  throw  light  on  the  meaning  of  that  word.  Setting  aside  the  inscriptions 
scratched  on  the  feet  of  vases,  which  Schone  ( Ueber  einige  eingeritzte  Inschr. 
griech.  Thongefasse  in  Comm,  in  hon.  Th.  Mommsen )  has  shown  cannot  be 
relied  on  as  designations  of  the  vase  on  which  they  stand,  there  are  in  all  eight 
Greek  vases  inscribed  with  their  names.  [Representations  of  seven  of  these  (one 
appears  never  to  have  been  represented)  were  shown  and  compared.]  There  are 
two  kylixes,  but  one  of  them  has  not  been  represented,  so  that  a  comparison  of 
the  two  is  impossible.  Two  lekythoi,  one  from  Cumae  and  one  from  Eboli,  differ 
in  all  their  details.  Of  three  lcotyloi,  one  may  be  set  aside,  as  the  inscription 
evidently  refers  not  to  the  form,  but  to  the  capacity  of  the  cup.  The  other  two 
differ  in  all  respects,  one  of  them  having  the  form  universally  accepted  as  that  of 
the  kantharos. 

The  natural  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  . these  names  were  not  designations  of 
definite  and  fixed  forms,  but  varied  greatly  even  in  neighboring  places,  for  the  two 
kotyloi  are  from  neighboring  towns  in  Boeotia  (Thisbe  and  Thespiae)  and  may 
be  of  about  the  same  date. 

The  capacity  of  this  kotylos  does  not  correspond  either  with  the  Theban  or 
with  the  Attic  kotyle,  so  that  the  term  kotylos,  as  applied  to  cups,  did  not  always 
refer  to  their  capacity.  , 

Remarks  were  made  by  Messrs.  D’Ooge,  Tarbell,  Fowler,  Lanman, 
F.  D.  Allen,  Sachs,  and  Smyth. 

8.  Sanctii  Minerva  and  Early  Spanish  Philology,  by  Professor  W. 
A.  Merrill,  of  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio. 

There  was  no  Spanish  school,  properly  speaking.  In  the  universities  the  main 
activity  was  in  the  civil  and  canon  law;  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences 
were  neglected,  and  philosophy  was  based  on  Aristotle  and  Saint  Thomas.  There 
was  an  occasional  translator  from  the  Latin  classics;  a  few  editions  of  classic 
authors  were  published,  and  now  and  then  a  work  on  archaeology  and  some  poor 
grammars;  but  on  the  whole  the  survey  is  disappointing. 

The  founder  of  classical  learning  was  Antonio  de  Lebrixa,  called  Nebrissensis, 
born  in  1444.  His  important  work  was  the  Introductiones  Latinae,  the  first  Latin 
grammar  of  note  in  Spain.  His  Latin  lexicon  is  also  noteworthy.  Others  schol¬ 
ars  were  Dryander,  Villena,  and  in  a  way,  Ximinez.  Following  Nebrissensis  the 
greatest  scholar  was  Ferdinand  Nunnez,  called  Pincianus,  who  edited  Seneca  and 
Pomponius  Mela  and  who  wrote  a  Greek  grammar.  Mendoza,  D’Acuna  Cetina, 
Vergara,  Barbosa,  Chacon,  Cerda,  were  scholars  of  note  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  seventeenth  century  did  not  produce  one  name  worthy  of  mention  in  classical 
philology,  and  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  appear  to  be  similar  in  that  respect. 

Francisco  Sanchez  was  born  in  1523  at  Brozas,  and  Latinized  his  name  to 
Banctius  Brocensis,  and  in  1554  became  professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of 
Salamanca.  He  edited  Politian’s  Sylvae,  Virgil’s  Bucolics,  (Ovid’s)  Ibis,  Gryphus  of 
Ausonius,  Persius,  and  Horace’s  Ars  Poetica.  His  principal  activity  was  in 
grammar.  In  1562  he  published  ‘  Verae  brevisque  grammaticae  Latinae  insti- 
tutiones  ’;  in  1581,  the  Arte  para  en  breve  saber  Latin.  His  ‘  De  auctoribus  inter- 
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pretandis  sive  de  exercitatione  ’  explains  the  principles  of  translation,  and  the- 
Paradoxa,  1 582,  contained  five  dissertations  on  grammar.  The  Minerva  was  fir^t 
published  in  1587  at  Salamanca,  and  last  at  Amsterdam  in  1809,  with  numerous 
intervening  editions.  The  book  was  intended  to  give  the  reasons  for  Latin,  and 
its  full  title  was  Minerva  seu  de  causis  Linguae  Latinae.  The  speaker  then  gave 
a  synopsis  of  the  work.  Sanctius  owed  much  to  Scaliger’s  De  linguae  Latinae 
causis :  he  seems  to  have  been  familiar  with  the  whole  range  of  Latin  literature, 
and  with  Aristotle  and  Plato.  The  ancient  and  recent  grammarians  he  constantly 
cites.  His  scorn  of  the  grammarians  is  ludicrous.  Sanctius  was  modest  in  his 
way,  yet  at  times  disagrees  with  Livy  and  Cicero.  He  restricted  grammar  to  the 
modern  conception;  and  differentiated  syntax  and  orthography  from  grammar 
proper.  The  treatment  is  affected  by  the  prevailing  scholasticism.  His  com¬ 
parative  philology  of  Latin^  Hebrew,  and  Arabic  led  him  astray.  The  writer  then 
discussed  Sanctius’  special  treatment  of  the  parts  of  speech  and  syntax;  and  the 
emphasis  put  on  ellipse  and  its  use  in  explaining  extravagant  assertions  of  uni¬ 
formity  were  commented  on.  This  principle  of  rigid  uniformity  is  the  chief  cause 
of  Sanctius’  errors.  Latin  grammar  was  to  be  an  exact  science.  There  were  to 
be  no  exceptions  to  rules.  Each  word  has  its  own  meaning  and  one  construction 
and  no  more.  Every  case  has  one  function.  Unius  vocis  unica  semper  est  signi- 
ficatio.  Appello  ‘  to  land  ’  and  appello  4  to  call’  are  the  same,  because  you  land  a 
name  on  a  person. 

The  Minerva  was  slow  in  winning  recognition,  but  its  ultimate  success  was 
unmeasured.  Haase  thought  that  no  one  of  Sanctius’  predecessors  had  done 
more  for  Latin  grammar.  Sir  William  Hamilton  thought  the  study  of  the  Minerva 
with  the  annotations  of  the  editors  was  more  profitable  than  that  of  Newton’s 
Principia.  Sanctius’  influence  in  Spain  and  France  is  still  predominant;  his  direct 
influence  elsewhere  has  quite  passed  away.  The  present  immediate  value  is  small. 
Sanctius  has  collected  a  mass  of  raw  material  of  peculiar  and  uncommon  con¬ 
structions;  and  the  book  is  useful  as  a  work  of  reference  to  all  engaged  in  gram¬ 
matical  research,  simply  as  providing  matter  for  comparative  study;  but  so  far  as 
Sanctius’  original  design  is  concerned  —  to  show  the  reason  in  Latin  grammar  — 
it  is  quite  untrustworthy.  The  Latinity  of  the  writer  is  good,  and  the  book  is  not 
unreadable  for  its  personal  and  psychological  interest. 

9.  The  Order  of  Words  in  Greek,  by  Professor  T.  D.  Goodell,  of 
Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

After  some  remarks  on  the  importance  of  the  subject,  the  paper  briefly  char¬ 
acterized  the  work  of  others  in  this  direction  (Dionysios  of  Halikarnassos,  Kuhner, 
Short,  Weil),  giving  special  attention  to  the  essay  of  Henri  Weil  on  the  Order  of 
Words  in  ancient  and  modern  languages,  and  endeavoring  to  indicate  the  value 
and  the  deficiencies  of  that  book.  Starting,  then,  from  the  principle  that  the  order 
of  words  is  the  order  in  which  the  writer  desired,  for  various  reasons,  to  bring  his 
ideas  before  the  mind  of  the  reader,  the  considerations  which  may  affect  the  order 
were  grouped  under  three  heads,  —  syntactic ,  rhetorical ,  euphonic. 

In  all  languages  order  is  to  some  extent  a  means  of  indicating  the  relations 
of  syntax.  But  in  Greek,  owing  to  the  freedom  of  order  which  results  from  full 
inflectional  apparatus,  the  rhetorical  purpose  of  the  author  in  selecting  a  given 
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order  requires  especial  notice.  By  numerous  illustrations,  some  of  them  discussed 
*  at  length,  the  following  principle  was  reached :  Within  the  limits  of  the  clause 
(or  rhetorical  group),  after  satisfying  the  requirements  of  syntax ,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  logically  more  important  precedes  the  logically  less  important; 
the  order  of  words  is  the  order  of  logical  importance,  emphasis  being  merely  a 
certain  form  or  degree  of  logical  importance.  It  was  shown  that,  so  far  as 
concerns  emphasis,  this  is  not  wholly  in  agreement  with  English,  French,  and 
German  usage,  which  is  strongly  inclined  to  place  emphatic  words  last.  But 
since  order  is  merely  one  of  many  means  of  indicating  importance,  of  course 
we  must  expect  the  above  principle  to  be  crossed  frequently  by  other  principles, 
the  working  of  which  may  place  an  important  or  emphatic  word  later  or  last. 
Typical  examples  were  discussed,  particularly  some  in  which  Weil  and  Rehdantz- 
Blass  have  found  illustrations  of  the  emphasizing  force  of  the  final  position.  It 
was  maintained  that  in  all  such  instances  either  (i)  the  supposed  emphasis  on  the 
last  of  the  clause  is  not  really  to  be  found  there,  or  (2)  some  other  principle 
besides  the  mere  fact  of  standing  last  accounts  for  the  emphasis  sufficiently.  It 
was  also  taken  into  account  that  in  unimpassioned  discourse  the  order  is  often, 
within  limits,  indifferent,  or  determined  by  considerations  of  euphony.  The  effect 
of  such  considerations  was  treated  more  briefly,  since  we  cannot  be  sure  of  our 
ground  in  following  them  out  in  detail,  owing  to  the  loss  of  the  ancient  pronun¬ 
ciation,  and  particularly  to  our  ignorance  with  regard  to  the  element  of  rhythm  in 
the  ancient  reading  of  prose. 

Remarks  on  this  paper  were  made  by  Messrs.  D’Ooge,  Ingraham, 
Wheeler,  and  Smyth,  and  in  reply,  by  Professor  Goodell. 

10.  Continued  Metaphor  in  Plato,  by  Dr.  George  B.  Hussey,  of 
the  College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

The  author  desires  to  withhold  for  the  present  the  publication  of  the  abstract  of 
this  paper. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Messrs.  Wheeler,  Lanman,  Seymour,  and 
in  reply,  by  Doctor  Hussey. 

11.  A  Tale  of  Thievery,  Herodotus,  II  121,  by  Professor  L.  H. 
Elwell,  of  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

The  object  of  the  paper  was  a  comparison  of  some  versions  of  the  well-known 
tale  narrated  by  Herodotus,  the  writer  making  no  attempt  to  present  all  the 
material  available,  or  to  discuss  the  question  of  its  origin  and  diffusion.  The 
paper  appended  a  list  of  references  to  various  other  versions  of  the  tale. 

The  four  tales,  which  w^ere  given  in  full,  are:  1.  Egyptian,  in  Herodotus; 
2.  Tibetan,  No.  4  in  Ralston’s  Tibetan  Tales;  3.  Scotch,  No.  17  d  in  Campbell’s 
Popular  Tales  of  the  West  Highlands;  4.  Negro,  No.  32  in  Jones’s  Negro  Myths 
from  the  Georgia  Coast.  The  synopsis  of  the  four  follows:  — 
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actors 

Egyptian  two  sons  of  a  builder 

Tibetan  widow’s  son  and  his 

uncle 

Scotch  widow’s  son  and 

i.  thief;  2.  wright 
Negro  coon,  fox  and  rabbit 

preliminary  theft 


introductory 

king’s  treasury  built  with  a  movable 
stone  in  its  wall 

son  sent  to  learn  weaving  of  uncle 
who  is  also  a  thief 
son,  resolving  to  be  a  thief,  is  ap¬ 
prenticed  to  the  Black  Rogue 


4- 


nephew  steals  from  uncle  1.  leg  of  roasted  hare; 
2.  drink  at  an  inn 

j  lad  1.  steals  nuts  and  money  on  Halloween;  2. 
steals  wether,  kid,  and  stot  from  herd;  3.  hangs 
his  master  and  robs  the  body 


results 

beheading  of 

I. 

brother  caught  in  trap 

brother  by  brother 

2. 

weaver  seized  by  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  house 

uncle  by  nephew 

3- 

wright  caught  in  hogs¬ 
head  of  pitch 

wright  by  lad 

4- 

coon  caught  in  a  steel 
trap 

coon  by  fox 

as  body  is  carried  past 


wright’s  wife  screams,  lad  pretends  to  have 
cut  his  foot  with  adze 


coon’s  daughter  screams 
hastily  cuts  off  his  finger 

with  threats 

mother  begs  son  to  get 
corpse 


and  faints,  fox 


main  theft 

silver  from  king’s  treas¬ 
ury 

break  into  a  house 

butter  and  cheese  from 
king’s  storehouse 

chickens  etc.  from  lion’s 
bank 

dead  body 


carried  from  town  to  town 
on  soldiers’  spears 
carried  through  the  street 
on  a  cart 

body 

hanged  by  a  wall 
hanged  by  crossroads 
hanged  on  a  tree 

remains  on  the  cart  at  end 
of  street 


the 


coon’s  daughter  begs  fox  —  her 
husband  —  to  get  the  corpse 


stratagems  used 

brother  by  trick  of  spilling  wine  intoxi¬ 
cates  guards  and  secures  corpse 
nephew  as  1.  madman,  embraces  and 
moans  over  body;  2.  carter,  burns  corpse; 
3.  Brahman,  makes  soul-offerings;  4.  Ka- 
palika,  casts  bones  and  ashes  into  Ganges 
lad  seems  trying  to  hide  whiskey;  guards 
take  it  from  him  and  get  drunk  on  it; 
lad  gets  body  and  buries  it 
fox  takes  rum  to  guards,  who  drink  them¬ 
selves  drunk,  then  secures  and  buries  the 
corpse 
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lad  kills  black  pig  sent 
to  root  up  corpse 

thief  escapes 
by  trjck  of  the  dead 
man’s  hand 
appearing  as  water- 
carrier,  by  threats  of 
death 

by  marking  twenty 
others  in  the  same 
way 


lad  kills  soldiers  sent  to 
find  who  killed  the  pig 


appears  as  courtier  in  palace 
at  his  son’s  birthfeast,  gives 
false  orders  from  the  king 


to  entice  thief 
king  sends  daughter 
to  a  house 
king  sends  daughter 
to  a  garden 
king  has  a  feast  and 
ball 


offer  of 

pardon  and  rich  re¬ 
ward 


king’s  daughter  and 
half  the  kingdom 


thief 

thief  marries 

I. 

reveals  himself  to  king 

king’s  daughter 

2. 

in  an  assembly  held  for  the  pur¬ 

king’s,  daughter,  who 

pose  is  known  by  his  son,  who 

receives  one-half  the 

gives  him  the  wreath 

kingdom 

3- 

is  twice  selected  from  among  the 

king’s  daughter,  and 

twenty  and  receives  the  apple 

also  receives  one-half 

from  the  child 

the  kingdom 

4- 

remains  unknown 

thief  dies 


by  a  fall  from 
the  wall  of  a 
bridge 


Remarks  were  made  by  Doctor  Gudeman,  and  by  Professor  Elwell 
in  reply. 

The  Association  thereupon  adjourned  at  1  p.m. 

Evening  Session. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  shortly  before 
eight  o’clock.  Many  ladies  from  Norwich  were  present. 

12.  The  so-called  Medusa  Ludovisi,  by  Dr.  Julius  Sachs  of  New 
York  City. 

Among  marble  relief-busts  of  the  Hellenistic  period  the  Ludovisi-head  occupies 
a  singularly  prominent  position  both  because  of  its  fine  execution  and  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  its  interpretation.  The  view  of  Brunn,  Dilthey,  etc.,  that  it  is  a  Medusa, 
has  met  with  little  favor  in  other  quarters.  Schreiber’s  close,  technical  study  of 
the  original  has  overthrown  its  character  as  a  relief  (the  modern  attachment  of 
the  disk  is  clearly  established),  and  Furtwaengler,  Friedrichs  and  Mrs.  Mitchell, 
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who  agree  that  in  Greek  sculpture  the  Medusa-head  is  always  presented  en  face , 
assume  that  the  head  is  a  fragment  of  a  female  statue  of  heroic  proportions,  re¬ 
cumbent  in  the  'pathos  of  an  heroic  death.  They  feel  the  tragic  element  in  the 
expression  of  the  countenance,  but  do  not  undertake  an  exact  identification.  With 
the  aid  of  several  enlarged  photographs  the  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  present 
paper  to  establish  for  the  head  the  name  Penthesilea;  a  comparison  with  the 
Amazon-torso  at  Vienna  reveals,  notwithstanding  the  difference  between  archaic 
treatment  and  the  elaboration  of  a  later  period,  many  points  of  resemblance;  the 
eyes  especially  express  in  both  works  physical  pain,  tempered  by  the  restraint  of 
a  noble  soul.  It  is,  however,  not  the  same  point  in  the  progress  of  physical  disso¬ 
lution  that  is  indicated  in  the  two  heads;  the  Ludovisi-head  marks  a  period,  later 
by  several  stages,  in  the  tragedy  of  Death.  It  must  be  assigned  to  the  series  of 
art-works  which,  according  to  Overbeck,  illustrate  the  episode  of  Achilles’  victory 
over  Penthesilea  in  the  Aithiopis  of  Arktinos.  The  monuments,  says  Overbeck, 
enable  us  to  trace  all  the  successive  stages  in  the  catastrophe,  as  they  must  have 
been  presented  in  the  poetical  narrative,  all  except  the  very  last,  which  described 
Achilles  tenderly  placing  the  heroine’s  body  on  the  ground.  From  Quintus 
Smyrnaeus  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  Achilles  extolled  the  dead  heroine  in  noble  words 
of  praise. 

This  weighty  and  significant  part  of  the  episode,  to  which  Overbeck  could 
assign  no  monument,  the  present  fragment  seems  to  have  illustrated,  and  with  it 
the  series  seems  aptly  rounded  out.  The  data  available  do  not  enable  us  to 
decide  whether  the  subject  was  treated  in  a  single  figure  or  in  a  group. 

13.  A  Mythological  Relic  in  our  Funeral  Rites,  by  Dr.  Julius 
Goebel  of  New  York  City. 

There  is  practised  in  this  country  and  in  England  a  funeral  rite,  which  I  believe 
is  a  relic  of  Anglo-Saxon  mythology.  It  is  the  custom  of  placing  upon  the  coffin 
of  a  deceased  elderly  person  a  so-called  ‘sheaf  of  wheat  ’  which,  after  the  burial, 
is  usually  put  upon  the  grave.  Biblical  reminiscences  would  of  course  suggest 
themselves  first  in  order  to  explain  this  peculiar  custom.  I  believe,  however,  that 
I  am  in  the  position  to  substitute  another  explanation  and  to  show  that  at  least 
a  part  of  old  Germanic  heathenism  has  preserved  itself  among  us,  though  few  may 
be  conscious  of  this  fact. 

Scholars  of  Anglo-Saxon  will  remember  the  introductory  verses  to  Beowulf,  in 
which  we  are  told  how  Scyld,  the  father  of  Beowulf,  after  having  accomplished 
great  deeds  during  his  reign,  dies  and  is  placed  in  a  ship  surrounded  by  treasures 
and  costly  weapons.  On  this  ship  he  departs  into  those  unknown  regions  from 
which  he  had  come  as  a  young  child. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  story  here  related  of  Scyld  is  a  part  of  the 
legend  of  Sceaf,  as  Kemble  in  his  translation  of  Beowulf  has  before  this  observed, 
and  Ten  Brink  and  Mullenhoff  later  on  sufficiently  have  proved.  Comparing  the 
account  in  Beowulf  with  various  versions  preserved  in  Latin,  the  legend  of  Sceaf, 
the  mythical  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  reads  as  follows:  On  a  ship  without  a 
rudder  a  young  helpless  boy  drifts  ashore.  He  is  asleep,  resting  on  a  sheaf  (sceaf) 
and  surrounded  by  weapons.  Though  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
they  receive  him  hospitably  and  afterwards  proclaim  him  their  king.  After  a  long 
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and  glorious  reign  Sceaf  dies,  and  by  his  vassals  he  is  again  taken  into  a  ship  as 
related  in  Beowulf  and  trusted  to  the  waves.  Nobody,  however,  knows  whence 
he  came  or  whither  he  is  going. 

The  custom  of  placing  a  sheaf  upon  the  coffin  of  deceased  older  persons,  which 
doubtless  possesses  the  antiquity  peculiar  to  such  ceremonies,  is,  according  to  my 
opinion,  a  reminiscence  of  Anglo-Saxon  funeral  rites  reflecting  the  veneration  in 
which  King  Sceaf,  whose  name  itself  means  sheaf,  wras  held  by  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
Upon  a  sheaf  this  great  benefactor  of  the  tribe  had,  when  a  boy,  arrived  from 
unknown  regions,  upon  a  sheaf  he  returns  to  those  same  heavenly  regions  after  his 
death.  And  upon  a  sheaf  as  the  sacred  Symbol  of  Sceaf  the  dead  are  supposed 
to  reach  Sceaf  s  realm,  the  Anglo-Saxon  Walhalla,  about  which  we  unfortunately 
know  little  or  nothing.  If  the  sheaf  were  a  symbol  of  Christian  origin,  it  would 
be  very  strange  why  other  nations  should  not  have  used  it  as  such.  The  custom 
is,  however,  confined  to  that  Germanic  tribe  which  a,dored  in  King  Sceaf  one  of 
its  great  deities. 

For  it  may  now,  according  to  the  researches  of  Grimm,  Miillenhoff,  and  others, 
be  considered  an  established  fact  that  the  Sceafsaga,  like  the  legend  of  the 
“  Schwanritter,”  with  which  it  is  closely  related,  is  of  a  purely  mythical  character. 

The  story  of  the  “  Schwanritter,”  which  is  known  through  the  beautiful  M.  H. 
G.  poem  of  Konrad  von  Wurzburg,  and  through  Grimm’s  excellent  narrative  in 
the  ‘  Deutsche  Sagen,’  presents  essentially  the  same  features  as  the  legend  of 
Sceaf.  Since  it  has  preserved,  however,  its  mythical  character  in  a  much  purer 
form  than  the  Sceafsaga,  we  may  penetrate  through  it  to  the  common  origin  of 
both  legends. 

Upon  this  common  origin  the  excavations  may  probably  throw  light  which 
some  years  ago  were  made  near  Housesteads,  the  old  Borcovicium,  in  the  northern 
part  of  England.  Here  excavations  brought  forth  a  stone  covered  with  sculptures, 
and  two  Roman  altars  bearing  Latin  inscriptions.  According  to  these  inscriptions 
both  altars  were  erected  to  Tuihanti,  German  citizens,  who  served  in  the  Roman 
army  and  belonged  to  the  Frisian  legion.  The  altars  were  dedicated  to  their  god 
of  war  called  Thingsus.  This  god,  who  bears  the  name  Mars,  is  represented  on 
the  third  stone,  which  is  of  a  semicircular  form,  as  a  warrior  with  helmet,  shield, 
and  spear,  and  accompanied  by  a  swanlike  bird. 

The  Tuihanti  which  appear  here  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  Tuianti 
in  Holland,  as  Scherer  has  proved  in  his  excellent  treatise  on  these  inscriptions. 
It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  Frisians  adored  Mars  Thingsus  as  their  god  of  war. 
And  since  we  know  that  Mars  is  the  Latin  name  for  the  German  Tivas,  it  is  also 
clear  that  the  Frisians,  like  all  the  Germanic  tribes  along  the  coast  of  the  North 
Sea,  including,  of  course,  the  Anglo-Saxons,  recognized  in  Tivas  Tingsaz  their 
highest  deity,  who  was  a  god  of  judgment  as  well  as  a  god  of  war. 

The  original  home  of  the  legend  of  the  ‘  Schwanritter  ’  is  to  be  found  among 
the  Frisians,  and  it  needs  scarcely  further  proof  that  the  ‘  Schwanritter  ’  is  identi¬ 
cal  with  the  Mars  Thingsus  or  Tivas  Tingsaz  who  appears  upon  the  Housestead 
inscriptions. 

The  close  relation  of  the  Schwanritter  legend  and  the  Sceafsaga  has  been  men¬ 
tioned  before.  They  are,  as  various  investigators  have  shown  beyond  doubt, 
different  versions  of  the  same  myth,  and  we  may  therefore  safely  assume  that 
King  Sceaf  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  representative  of  the  old  Germanic  God  Tivas  (the 
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Greek  Zeus,  the  Indian  Djaus)  into  whose  kingdom  of  light  those  enter  upon 
whose  coffin  and  grave  a  sheaf,  the  sacred  symbol  of  Sceaf-Tivas,  has  been  placed. 

14.  Homeric  Wit  and  Humor,  by  Mr.  W.  Irving  Hunt,  of  Yale 
University,  New  Haven, -Conn. 

We  may  judge  the  literature  of  any  period  by  the  things  at  which  it  laughs; 
for  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  ludicrous  side  of  life  implies  clear  concepts.  We 
must  not  look  for  too  much  wit  and  humor  in  Homer.  The  dignity  and  nobility 
of  the  epic  forbid  it.  Stern  sarcasm  and  bitter  irony  are  far  more  common  than 
humor  and  mirth.  Irony  and  sarcasm  are  used  (a)  in  mockery,  ( b )  in  exulting 
over  a  fallen  foe,  and  (c)  in  spurring  on  a  friend. 

Irony  is  indicated  or  made  stronger  ( a )  by  the  use  of  intensive  particles 
(^,  d'fjv,  St 7),  which  make  the  ironical  statement  stronger,  and  so  increase  the 
irony;  ( b )  by  the  use  of  weakening  particles  (7 tov,  woOi,  k4v,  cf.  oio^ai) 
which  state  as  doubtful  that  which  the  speaker  looks  upon  as  certain;  (d)  by  the 
use  of  good  words  in  a  bad  sense;  ( d )  by  representing  as  the  object  of  the  action 
the  very  thing  feared:  “Draw  near,  that  you  may  die”;  (/)  by  contrast  with 
serious  words  :  “  Ga,  fight  Menelaus;  but  I  advise  you  not  to.” 

Homeric  wit  is  objective,  not  subtle.  The  men  in  Homer  laugh  at  the  ugly 
Thersites,  at  the  bald  head  of  Odysseus,  at  Ajax  with  his  mouth  and  nose  fijll  of 
mire.  They  failed  to  see  absurdity  in  many  things  at  which  we  should  laugh. 
Humor  is  not  wanting.  A  pun  saves  the  life  of  Odysseus.  The  gods  laugh  at 
Ares  and  Aphrodite  caught  in  the  net  of  Hephaestus;  and  the  suitors  almost 
die  with  laughter  at  the  fight  between  Odysseus  and  Irus. 

There  is  more  humor  in  the  Odyssey  than  in  the  Iliad;  for  the  tone  of  the 
latter  is  sterner. 

15.  Studies  in  the  Vocabularies  of  the  English  Poets,  by  Professor 
F.  A.  March,  of  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa. 

1.  Studies  in  the  ratio  of  words  derived  from  Anglo-Saxon  to  those  from  other 
languages.  Such  studies  ar  familiar.  Tabls  of  the  ratios  in  different  authors  ar 
in  many  books.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  effectiv  kind  of  study  to  introduce  begin¬ 
ners  to  original  reserch.  Ascertaining  the  ratio  in  a  new  author  and  explaining 
its  relation  to  the  ratios  of  other  authors  requires  a  good  deal  of  original  work, 
easy  enuf  and  hard  enuf  for  any  one. 

2.  Studies  in  the  ratios  of  relational  words  to  others.  An  examination  of 
about  two  hundred  and  forty  different  authors  and  writings  was  made  by  Dr. 
J.  A.  Weisse,  and  made  the  basis  of  a  report  and  tabls  for  fifty,  in  his  “  Origin, 
Progress,  and  Destiny  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature,”  New  York,  1879. 
Bishop  Berkeley,  it  seems,  gave  in  the  poem  examind  the  fewest  relational  words, 
the  Bible  the  most  (46,219  ands  among  them). 

3.  The  authors,  of  whose  works  we  hav  concordances,  can  be  plesantly  examind 
in  other  ways.  By  collecting  all  the  words  addrest  to  the  several  senses,  —  the 
names  of  colors,  of  sounds,  tastes,  smells,  etc.,  —  an  image  of  the  world  as  the 
author  conceivd  it  maybe  bilt  up.  The  “world  of  Beowulf”  was  described  to 
the  Association  in  1882.  The  “worlds  of  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  Tennyson” 
wer  now  presented,  and  compared. 
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4.  A  study  of  the  once-used  words  in  Shakespeare,  the  Bible,  Milton,  Pope,  and 
Tennyson  was  presented  to  the  Association  in  1886.  A  study  of  oft-used  words  was 
now  presented.  A  collection  had  been  first  made  of  the  words  in  Shakespeare 
whose  citations  fil  more  than  a  column  in  Clarke’s  concordance,  and  then  of  those 
in  Milton  and  Tennyson  having  a  proportionate  number;  then  comparativ  tabls 
of  the  words  uzed  oftenest,  and  of  words  having  interesting  meanings.  Of  these 
the  following  may  serv  as  illustrations.  The  concordances  of  Shakespeare  hav 
about  450,000  citations,  those  of  Milton  75,000,  of  Tennyson  57,000.  The  tabl 
givs  the  number  of  times  the  five  most  frequent  in  each,  and  a  few  others,  occur :  — 


Shakespeare. 

Milton. 

Tennyson. 

make 

2813 

heaven 

5*7 

love 

634 

man 

2672 

God 

446 

come 

586 

love 

2602 

man 

38i 

man 

553 

come 

2592 

high 

287 

die 

420 

know 

2174 

earth 

264 

see 

400 

come 

2592 

247 

586 

die 

1150 

83 

420 

earth 

328 

264 

96 

God 

1149 

446 

191 

heaven 

856 

517 

i43 

high 

292 

287 

20 

know 

1798 

253 

327 

love 

2602 

144 

634 

make 

2823 

*59 

73 

man 

2672 

381 

556 

gentle 

393 

36 

12 

gentleman 

445 

0 

7 

sweet 

865 

90 

80 

heart 

1083 

103 

388 

life 

797 

133 

322 

5.  The  original  elements  of  an  author’s  vocabulary  may  be  collected  for  study 
by  an  examination  of  the  “New  English  Dictionary  on  Historical  Principles,” 
edited  by  Dr.  Murray,  or  a  similar  work.  An  examination  of  this  sort,  made  by 
a  writer  in  the  “Nation,”  No.  1158,  seems  to  show  that  in  the  first  two  hundred 
pages  of  the  dictionary  a  hundred  and  forty-six  words  ar  first  found  in  Shakespeare, 
either  altogether  or  in  some  of  their  meanings :  twelve  hundred  and  forty  pages 
are  given  to  A  and  B. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  studies  of  vocabularies  may  cover  the  whole  ground 
of  thought  according  to  Max  Muller’s  “  Science  of  Thought.”  But  our  vocabu¬ 
laries  would  need  enlargement  for  that.  Ther  ar  many  attributiv  combinations 
of  words,  which  ar  in  thought  compound  words,  and  should  go  in  the  vocabulary. 
Each  proposition  is  a  compound  word  in  this  sense,  the  representativ  of  a  new 
judgment.  So  of  each  combination  of  propositions  into  a  sentence,  and  of  sentences 
into  a  paragraph,  and  paragraphs  into  a  chapter.  The  full  vocabulary  should  in¬ 
clude  each  proposition,  each  sentence,  each  paragraph,  each  chapter,  each  book, 
as  so  many  compound  words. 
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Remarks  upon  the  paper  were  made  by  Professor  D’Ooge. 

The  Association  adjourned  to  meet  at  9.30  a.m.,  Thursday. 

Norwich,  Conn.,  July  10,  1890. 

At  the  appointed  hour  the  President  called  the  Association  to 
order. 

The  Committee  on  auditing  the  Treasurer’s  report,  Messrs.  Allen 
and  Nicolson,  reported  that  upon  examination  they  had  found  it  to 
be  correct. 

The  Committee  on  nominating  officers  for  the  ensuing  year, 
presented  through  its  Chairman,  Professor  Seymour,  the  following 
nominations  :  — 

President ,  Dr.  Julius  Sachs,  of  New  York  City. 

Vice-Presidents ,  Professor  W.  G.  Hale,  of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and 
Professor  Samuel  Hart,  of  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Secretary  and  Curator ,  Dr.  Herbert  Weir  Smyth,  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa. 

Treasurer ,  Dr.  Herbert  Weir  Smyth. 

Additional  members  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Professor  O.  M.  Fernald,  of  Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

Professor  B.  L.  Gildersleeve,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Professor  W.  W.  Goodwin,  of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Professor  F.  A.  March,  of  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa. 

Professor  W.  D.  Whitney,  of  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Professor  Elwell  moved  that  for  the  additional  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  the  following  names  be  substituted  :  — 

Professor  E.  B.  Clapp,  of  Illinois  College,  Jacksonville,  Ill. 

Professor  M.  L.  D’Ooge,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Professor  Abby  Leach,  of  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Professor  F.  A.  March,  of  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa. 

Professor  T.  D.  Seymour,  of  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

A  ballot  being  taken,  the  list  presented  by  Professor  Seymour  was 
found  to  have  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast.  Professor  Elwell  there¬ 
upon  moved  that  the  names  recommended  by  the  Committee  be 
elected.  The  motion  was  carried. 

The  Committee  on  place  of  meeting  reported  through  its  Chairman, 
Professor  D’Ooge,  that  invitations  had  been  extended  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion  to  hold  the  twenty-third  annual  session  at  Williamstown,  Mass., 
Gloucester,  Mass.,  and  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  that  the  Committee 
recommended  Princeton  as  the  place  of  meeting  in  1891.  The  report 
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was  adopted.  The  next  session  of  the  Association  will  be  held  at  the 
College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  beginning  July  7th,  1891. 

The  Executive  Committee  which  had  been  instructed  at  the  Easton 
meeting  in  1889,  to  consider  the  matter  of  effecting  a  union  of  meet¬ 
ings  between  the  Modern  Language  Association  and  the  Association, 
reported  that  they  deemed  any  change  in  the  time  inadvisable. 

16.  Gaius  Rennius  of  Brundusium,  by  Professor  F.  D.  Allen,  of 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Professor  Allen  spoke  of  the  identity  of  Taios  Ad(ovTros  eP cvvlos  B pevTt<r7vos 
mentioned  in  a  decree  of  proxeny  found  at  Dodona  by  Carapanos  (Collitz  No. 
1339),  with  the  L.  Rammius  of  Livy  42,  17,  and  the  'Eplvvios  of  Appian  Mac.  xi, 
7,  —  the  man  who  asserted  before  the  Roman  Senate  that  King  Perseus  had 
endeavored  to  bribe  him  to  poison  the  leading  men  of  the  Romans. 

1 7.  Deliberative  Questions,  Indicative  and  Subjunctive,  in  Terence, 
by  Mr.  J.  P.  Deane,  of  Cornell  University ;  read  by  Professor  W.  G. 
Hale. 

The  problem  of  the  origin  and  force  of  the  indicative  deliberative  question, 
and  its  relations  to  the  subjunctive  question,  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  treated. 
Most  grammars  fail  to  mention  even  the  existence  of  the  former  construction.  It 
is  mainly  in  commentaries  upon  authors  that  one  finds  statements  of  the  distinction 
between  the  two  modes;  and  these  statements  do  not  bear  examination. 

The  present  paper  aims  to  test  current  opinions  by  applying  them  to  examples 
in  Terence.  Excepting  in  the  case  of  one  opinion,  it  will  not  depart  from  this 
author;  but,  for  him,  the  citations  are  intended  to  be  exhaustive,  so  far  as  the 
indicative  is  concerned. 

1.  Schmaltz,  Lateinische  Syntax,  §  35,  says,  “especially  in  archaic  Latinity, 
but  also  in  Catullus,  in  Cicero  (in  his  earlier  writings  and  in  the  letters  to  Atticus), 
in  Virgil,  and  occasionally  in  later  writers,  we  find  the  present  indicative,  an 
expression  suitable  to  the  familiar  tone,  in  place  of  the  dubitative  subjunctive.” 
Freeman  and  Sloman  take  a  similar  view  in  calling  quid  ago  “colloquial”  in 
Phorm.  447. 

The  explanation  (1)  throws  no  light  upon  the  history  of  the  construction;  nor 
(2)  does  the  phrase  “familiar  tone ”  in  the  least  suit  the  employment  of  it  in  the 
stately  epic  of  Virgil.  Familiarity  is  out  of  place,  even  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances,  in  the  speech  of  a  Turnus,  an  Aeneas,  a  Dido  (Aen.  4,  534;  10,  675; 
11,  389;  12,  637).  Still  less  is  it  natural  in  3,  367,  where,  in  the  words  quae 
prima  pericula  vito,  Aeneas  is  consulting  a  priest;  while  it  is  fairly  inconceivable 
in  the  address  to  a  god  in  3,  88 : 

Quern  sequimur?  quove  ire  iubes?  ubi  ponere  sedes? 

Da,  pater,  augurium  atque  animis  inlabere  nostris. 

2.  Zumpt,  Latin  Grammar,  §  530,  says:  “The  subjunctive  is  used  in  all  its 
tenses  in  independent  sentences  to  express  a  doubtful  question  containing  a  nega- 
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tive  sense,  e.g.  quo  earn  ?  quo  irem  ?  The  answer  implied  in  all  these  cases  is 
‘nowhere,’  and  this  is  the  negative  sense  of  such  questions;  for  in  questions  to 
which  we  expect  an  affirmative  answer,  the  indicative  is  used.” 

If,  in  the  last  statement,  Zumpt  had  the  indicative  of  deliberation  in  mind, 
then  his  canon  fails  to  meet  the  passage  Phorm.  736-7 :  quid  ago  ?  ...  .  adeo , 

: maneo ,  dum  haec  quae  loquitur  cognosco?  No  subjunctive  could  express  more 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker  than  does  this  indicative.  On  the  other  hand, 
though  the  subjunctive  question  often  does  involve  the  idea  of  a  negative  answer, 
it  may  also  be  wholly  free  from  such  a  suggestion,  as  in  the  disjunctive  patia- 
n,iurne  an  narremus  quoipiam,  Ad.  336. 

3.  In  a  note  on  iamne  imus,  Eun.  492,  Papillon  says :  “  A  question  is  asked 
as  to  what  is  to  be  done  instantly,  and  the  present  shows  that  the  action,  though 
grammatically  future,  is  practically  all  but  present.” 

This  is  a  mere  shifting  of  the  difficulty,  and  involves  a  misconception  of  the 
true  meaning  of  the  mode  and  tense.  A  simple  indicative  question  demands,  for 
its  answer,  a  simple  indicative (  assertion  of  past,  present,  or  expected  future  fact. 
But  this  question  iamne  imus  is  no  more  a  question  of  future  fact  than  of  present 
fact.  The  meaning  is,  are  we  to  go?  —  a  question  asking  for  an  expression  of  the 
will  of  the  person  addressed.  As  might  be  expected,  the  editors  who  give  this 
explanation  do  not  notice  at  all  the  deliberative  question  in  the  future  indicative 
in  Eun.  837,  probably  looking  upon  it  as  a  mere  question  of  fact. 

4.  In  a  note  on  Juvenal,  3,  296,  in  qua  te  quaero  proseucha ,  Hardy,  stating 
that  he  is  quoting  Madvig,  Opuscula,  2,  40,  says  that  “  in  Latin,  where  a  question 
is  asked  of  one’s  self,  the  indicative  is  frequently  used  instead  of  the  deliberative 
subjunctive.” 

But  in  this  very  case  the  speaker  is  addressing  another  person ;  and  the  same 
is  true  of  conciditur ,  4,  130,  for  which  Hardy,  by  a  cross-reference,  gives  the 
same  explanation.  In  Terence,  indicative  questions  addressed  to  another  may  be 
seen  in  And.  315;  Eun.  434,  81 1,  814,  1088;  Phorm.  447,  812;  Ad.  538.  In  the 
passage  Phorm.  447,  in  fact,  it  is  after  calling  in  lawyers  for  the  very  purpose  of 
consultation  that  Demipho  says,  “  videtis  quo  in  loco  res  haec  siet :  quid  ago  ?  ” 

The  explanation  fails,  on  the  other  hand,  to  differentiate  the  construction  from 
the  subjunctive  one,  since  in  the  latter  the  speaker  often  addresses  himself,  as  in 
Heaut.  774;  Phorm.  186.  H 

5.  In  a  note  on  Juvenal  3,  296  (see  above),  Pearson  and  Strong  say,  “  in  ask¬ 
ing  a  question,  the  present  indicative  is  used  when  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  the  interrogator  as  to  what  the  answer  will  be.  “  Surely  it  is  in  a  prayer-shop 
that  I  am  to  look  for  you?”  cf.  4,  130,  “  Quidnam  igitur  censes?  Conciditur  ?  ” 
“ Cut  it  up ,  no  doubt?”  But  in  Heaut.  343;  Phorm.  447,  736,  1007;  Eun.  81 1, 
1081,  1088;  Ad.  538,  quid  ago  and  quid  agimus  express  entire  uncertainty  as  to 
the  answer.  And,  if  these  do  not  satisfy  one,  the  example  already  twice  cited 
from  Phorm.  736-7  is  decisive. 

Explanations  3  and  5  go  back  to  Madvig,  Opusc.  2,  40,  but  incorrectly  state 
his  meaning.  Hardy,  in  fact,  by  quoting  only  a  part,  practically  sets  up  an  entirely 
different  canon.  In  his  own  grammar,  however,  339,  Anm.  2,  a.,  Madvig  himself 
exhibits  a  different  attitude  toward  these  present  indicatives,  saying  that  they  are 
used  “  where  we  might  expect  the  future,  when  one  asks  one’s  self  what  one  must 
think  or  do  on  the  instant”  (“jetzt  gleich”).  That  part  of  the  statement  which 
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limits  the  use  to  questions  concerning  immediate  action  has  been  answered  under  3. 
The  part  which  limits  questions  asked  of  one’s  self  to  the  present,  as  against  the 
future,  may  be  answered  by  the  citation  of  And.  612  and  Hec.  516,  in  both  of 
which  cases  the  speaker  uses  the  future  indicative  in  soliloquy. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  Madvig’s  statement  in  the  grammar  is  meant  to  be 
guarded.  “  Is  used  ”  (“  steht  ”)  may  either  mean  “  is  sometimes  used,”  or  is ■“  reg¬ 
ularly  used.”  And  the  statement  in  the  Opusc.  is  subject  to  a  similar  doubt.  But 
to  treat  Madvig’s  position  in  the  light  of  all  possibilities  of  interpretation  would 
require  a  large  collection  of  statistics  from  different  periods  of  the  literature,  and 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  presenting  the  indicative  material  from  Terence 
alone,  as  a  contribution  toward  that  end,  and  as  in  itself  sufficient  to  disprove  most 
of  the  opinions  now  current. 

The  passages  are  as  follows :  — 

Present  indicative:  And.  315,  497;  Heaut.  343;  Eun.  434,  492,  811,  814, 
1081,  1088;  Phorm.  447,  736,  737,  812,  1007;  Ad.  538. 

Future  indicative:  And.  453,  612;  Heaut.  700;  Eun.  837;  Phorm.  536,  538, 
917;  Hec.  516,  628,  668,  671,  672.  In  Heaut.  61 1,  the  present  indicative  is 
probably  not  deliberative;  and  the  future  might  be  doubted  by  some  in  Phorm. 
917,  though  the  phraseology  is  closely  similar  to  that  of  And.  613,  where  the  sub¬ 
junctive  is  used. 

It  is  worth  remarking  that  Wagner,  Spengel,  Dziatzko,  and  Meissner  have  no 
note  on  the  construction  in  any  of  the  places  in  which  it  occurs  in  Terence, 
except  the  passage  And.  497,  which  both  Spengel  and  Meissner  take  in  another 
sense,  viz.,  as  meaning  “putasne  me  tibi  hoc  nunc  credere”  (Meissner). 

The  commentators  on  Plautus  make  no  distinctions  essentially  different  from 
those  which  have  been  discussed  above. 

The  general  result  of  our  examination  has  been  the  conviction  that  no  differ¬ 
ence  of  functions  can  be  proved  to  exist  between  the  indicative  and  the  subjunc¬ 
tive  in  these  questions. 

It  remains  to  mention  explanations  proposed  by  Professor  Hale  for  the  future 
and  present  indicatives  respectively. 

The  deliberative  subjunctive  is  the  interrogative  form  corresponding  to  the 
subjunctive  of  command;  or,  more  exactly  speaking,  the  subjunctive  of  the 
expression  of  the  will.  In  the  first  person  singular,  the  independent  expression  of 
the  will  by  the  subjunctive  still  frequently  occurs  in  Homer;  but,  even  in  him, 
a  new  way  of  expressing  the  same  meaning  has  come  in,  viz.,  through  the  use  of 
the  future  indicative.  In  the  earliest  Latin,  the  future  indicative  is  already  the 
regular  form.  But  when  “  negabo ,”  e.g.,  came  to  mean  “  I  will  deny,”  “  negabon  ” 
(Ter.  And.  612)  would  of  course  correspondingly  come  to  have  the  power  of 
meaning  “  shall  I  deny?  ” 

The  explanation  of  the  use  of  the  present  Professor  Hale  offers  with  less  con¬ 
fidence,  but  in  the  belief  that  it  is  reasonable  enough  to  be  proposed  for  discussion. 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  the  verb  in  Greek  and  Latin  as  having  always 
possessed  the  complete  development  of  apparatus  which  wTe  find  in  the  literature. 
Yet  it  can  be  shown  that  various  forms,  e.g.  the  future  indicative  and  the  imper¬ 
fect  subjunctive,  are  of  comparatively  late  origin.  There  must  in  all  probability 
have  been  a  time  when  that  which  finally  came  to  be  called  the  present  indicative 
was  the  sole  modal  form  existing,  serving  in  a  rude  way  to  express  all  forces  of 
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mode  and  tense,  just  as  in  Anglo-Saxon,  e.g.,  it  is  actually  found  to  be  fulfilling 
the  function  of  a  future  indicative.  It  is  a  reasonable  proposition  that  some  of  the 
early  uses  of  this  primitive  omni-modal  and  omni-temporal  indicative  may  have 
survived  into  classical  times  alongside  of  more  developed  forms  of  expression. 
Certainly  the  Latin  offers  a  striking  number  of  constructions  of  the  present  indica¬ 
tive  in  which  such  an  explanation  would  dispose  of  difficult  anomalies,  viz.,  con¬ 
ditions  in  a  future  sense  (a  very  common  construction;  cf.  the  habitual  use  of  the" 
tense  in  modern  English,  as  in  Anglo-Saxon);  clauses  with  dum  alongside  of 
subjunctive  clauses;  clauses  with  antequam  and  priusquam  alongside  of  sub¬ 
junctive  clauses;  declarations  exactly  corresponding  to  indicative  deliberative 
questions,  seen  in  abundance  in  Plautus  and  Terence,  and  occasionally  later, 
e.g.,  nil  do  —  I  won't  give  a  thing. ,  Phorm.  669;  non  sto=  I  won't  stay ,  Trin. 
1059;  non  audio ,  Phorm.  486;  non  do,  669,  non  eo,  893;  non  enio,  Heaut.  61 1; 
and,  finally,  the  constructions  of  the  present  indicative  which  are  the  subject  of 
our  paper. 

Of  course  the  use  of  the  indicatives  in  these  constructions  may  be  a  late 
growth,  due  to  some  decay  of  the  linguistic  feeling.  No  certain  proof  as  between 
the  two  possibilities  is  likely  to  be  found.  Yet  some  presumption  in  favor  of  the 
one  or  the  other  might  be  afforded  by  an  historical  study  of  the  corresponding 
constructions  in  the  Germanic  languages. 

If  the  explanation  which  regards  the  indicative  as  a  survival  is  correct,  then 
the  indicative  deliberative  question  differed  from  the  subjunctive  as  an  old- 
fashioned  phrase,  in  common  use,  differs  from  the  more  habitual  phrase.  Such 
a  view  would  make  the  use  of  the  indicative  seem  natural,  on  the  one  hand,  in 
jthe  familiar  style  of  Latin  comedy  and  letter-writing,  and,  on  the  other,  in  the 
very  different  style  of  Virgil. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Professors  Hale,  Ashmore,  Lanman,  and 
Seymour. 

18.  Plutarch’s  Cicero,  chapter  29,  by  Dr.  A.  Gudeman,  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University.1 

The  first  part  of  the  paper  is  occupied  with  the  proof  that  the  codex  Matriten- 
sis  containing  a  number  of  Plutarch’s  Lives,  among  them  those  of  Demosthenes 
and  Cicero,  is  altogether  untrustworthy  with  regard  to  its  proper  na?nes,  and  that  it 
therefore  does  not  deserve  the  high  praise  which  its  discoverer,  the  late  Charles 
Craux  (cf.  Revue  de  philologie,  V,  1),  was  disposed  to  bestow  upon  it.  The  truth 
of  this  assertion  is  established  by  an  examination  of  the  following  undoubtedly 
corrupt  readings:  Vita  Cic.  c.  36 :  Kal  ki\iov  for  KatAiou;  c.  47 :  ical  rjras  for 
KairiTas;  Comp.  Cic.  et  Dem.  c.  1  Ke/aAtoo  for  KcuAlov;  Cic.  c.  36:  Vdomrjv  for 
tt6\io  (cf.  Cic.  ad  fam.  XVI,  11);  vita  Dem.  c.  3  :  " Ep/uLinros  6  71-0177x77$  (sic!) 
for  ''Epfiimros;  Dem  c.  10  :  6  avrbs  ®e6<ppacrros  for  6  avrbs  (piAdaotpos;  Dem.  c.  23  : 

cck'ucv  (!)  for  Armiddris;  Dem  c.  14:  tdediropLiros  for  ®e6<ppao-ros.  Hence  it  is 
concluded  that  the  addition  Tapavrlvov  (c.  29  5ia  ©uAA ov,  [sic!]  nubs  T apavrivov) 

1  The  article  was  printed  in  full  in  the  October  (1890)  number  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Philology. 
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found  only  in  this  Ms.  is  equally  untenable,  a  supposition  confirmed  on  internal 
grounds  also. 

Having  disposed  of  this  interpolation,  the  author  endeavors  to  show  in  the 
second  part  of  his  paper,  that  the  true  reading  of  the  above  passage  is  5m  KarvA- 
Aov  rivbs  and  not  5m  TvAAov,  the  corruption  having  been  caused  by  a  dittography. 
An  original  5  iaK  ar  vAAov  first  became  SiaiarvAAov,  i  and  k  in  minuscle  Mss. 
being  indistinguishable  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  sense  alone  determining  what 
letter  was  intended.  But  as  Catullus  was  absolutely  unknown  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages,  no  scribe  could  possibly  have  recognized  the  proper  reading,  and 
naturally  assuming  the  superfluous  m  to  be  nothing  but  a  common  dittography,  wrote 
5 La  TvAAov.  This  had  a  perfect  Roman  ring  to  it,'  and  accordingly  became  the 
reading  of  the  archetypon  from  which  all  our  Mss.  are  ultimately  derived. 

But  if  the  emendation  here  proposed  recommends  itself  by  its  palseographical 
simplicity,  it  derives  most  weighty,  and  as  it  seems  to  me,  irrefutable*  confirmation 
from  the  context  of  the  passage  itself.  And  if  this  be  conceded,  we  shall  have 
secured  for  the  first  time  direct  testimony  as  to  the  identity  of  Lesbia  and  Clodia, 
which  will  effectually  silence  any  doubts  that  may  possibly  still  exist  in  regard  to 
this  famous  controversy. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Professor  Allen,  and  in  reply  by  Dr. 
Gudeman. 

19.  The  origin  of  Greek  nouns  in  evs,  by  Professor  B.  I.  Wheeler, 
of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

After  reviewing  the  various  unsatisfactory  attempts  that  have  been  made  to 
connect  this  important  category  of  nouns  with  some  cognate  formation  outside  the 
Greek,  viz.,  the  attempts  of  Schleicher,  Benfey,  Leo  Meyer,  Wackernagel,  and 
Prellwitz,  the  paper  undertook  to  prove  that  it  is  derived  from  the  Indo-European 
z^-stems  and  represents  forms  of  the  stem  which  are  preserved  in  certain  of  the 
oblique  cases.  The  stem  appears  in  the  different  gradations,  lu,  ~bu,  ti ,  and  it  is 
those  in  eu  and  eu  which  form  the  basis  of  the  nouns  in  -eus. 

The  starting-point  in  the  comparison  is  the  coincidence  of  the  vocative  forms : 
cf.  lirirev,  Skr.  suno,  Lith.  suncni.  The  peculiar  contrast  between  nom.  and 
vocat.  in  point  of  accent,  'nnrevs  :  imrev  is  preserved  in  Lith.  sunus  :  sundu.  The 
Sanskrit  preserves  but  a  reminiscence  of  this  vocative  accent  in  the  phenomenon 
of  pluta ,  and  in  the  form  of  the  vocatives  rajan ,  pi  tar,  dgne,  fitro. 

The  double  form  of  the  nominative  fis  (Cypr.,  Arcad.,  Doric,  Attic)  and  -evs 
cannot  be  derived  from  a  common  original,  nor  formed  by  analogy  from  a  common 
model.  The  former  is  parallel  to  Trarpcas  and  UeiQd  (vocat.  Ileifloi) ;  the  latter  may 
well  have  its  source  in  the  vocative. 

The  nouns  in  -evs  are  almost  exclusively  names  of  persons,  in  which  the  vocative 
plays  an  important  part :  vop.evs,  y pacpevs,  xa^K€^sf  Tropnrevs,  ypapL/uaTevs, 5 Apurrevs , 
etc.  They  are  all  clip-names  ( Koseformen )  in  form,  and  their  meaning  and 
application  can  be  explained  on  no  other  basis;  cf.  ripwTeus  :  UpeoTorpavris,  'nnrevs: 
hnro$d.Tr)s.  Clip-names  must,  indeed,  be  thought  of  as  nominatives  developed 
from  vocatives.  The  influence  of  the  .vocative  upon  the  formation  of  the  nomina¬ 
tive  is  seen  in  the  accent  of  clip-names  like  'Ay ados,  Badvs;  cf.  also  Juppiter  for 
Diespiter,  and  ‘Ea.vdcp  for  H avdw. 
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Of  the  original  adjective  value  of  the  nouns  in  -evs,  parallel  to  adjectives  and 
nouns  in  -vs  (Skr.  ripus ,  payus ,  etc.),  the  Homeric  usage  affords  traces;  cf. 
rpaire^ijes  Kvves,  avtipes  vopipes,  etc. 

Comments  were  made  by  Dr.  Smyth,  President  Lanman,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Wheeler. 

* 

20.  Dorpfeld’s  Theory  of  the  Greek  Theatre,  by  W.  Irving  Hunt, 
of  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Messrs.  J.  R.  Wheeler,  Tarbell,  Allen, 
D’Ooge,  Ashmore,  and  Hunt. 

21.  Remarks  on  the  Preliminary  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  on  the  Spelling 
and  Pronunciation  of  Chemical  Terms,  by  Professor  W.  A.  Merrill,  of 
Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio ;  read  by  Professor  F.  A.  March. 

In  August,  1889,  a  committee  of  the  chemical  section  of  the  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  presented  a  report  on  the  spelling  and  pronunciation  of 
chemical  terms.  This  report  was  printed,  and  at  the  request  of  the  Committee,  the 
attention  of  our  Association  was  called  to  it,  and  copies  of  the  report  distributed. 
Criticism  of  the  report  was  (and  is  now)  invited;  and  copies  can  be  obtained  and 
remarks  sent  to  Dr.  James  Lewis  Howe,  Louisville,  Ky.  Some  points  upon  which 
the  Committee  especially  desired  comment  were  the  pronunciation  and  spelling 
of:  mo-no,  a'ceto,  ni'tro,  ni'tro,  i'so  or  i'so,  ace'tic  or  acetic,  vale'ric  or  vale'ric, 
race'mic  or  race'mic,  ace'tous,  phos'phorous,  sul'phurous,  ni'ckelous,  a'cetate; 
dropping  of  final  e  in  -ide  and  pronouncing  id,  e.g.,  hydrid,  oxid;  ace'tylene;  drop¬ 
ping  of  e  in  -ine,  as  chlonn,  quinin,  but  retaining  alkaline;  dropping  e  in  indol, 
glycerol;  micro'meter  (instrument),  mi'crome''ter  (measure)  ;  quantiva"lence,  mo- 
nova"lent,  alloy',  apparatus,  molecule,  ole'fiant,  nomenclature,  ra'dical.  It  was 
earnestly  requested  that  the  members  of  the  Association  would  respond  to- this 
appeal,  answers  to  which  may  be  sent  until  July,  1891. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Professors  Lanman  and  B.  I.  Wheeler. 

22.  The  German  prefix  ent,  by  Dr.  Otto  Dietrich,  of  Milwaukee, 
Wis. ;  read  by  the  Secretary. 

The  author  of  this  paper  proposed  that  the  suffix  ent,  so  far  from  correspond¬ 
ing  to  accentuated  ant  in  antwort  (as  held  by  Kluge,  Paul,  and  others)  arose 
from  the  older  en ,  when  that  inseparable  prefix  was  followed  by  r ,  s,  or  l  (cf.  for 
example,  French  tendre  with  tener). 


Remarks  were  made  by  Messrs.  Smyth,  B.  I.  Wheeler,  and  Seymour 
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23.  The  Logical  Value  of  the  Homeric  Caesura,  by  Professor 
T.  D.  Seymour,  of  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Many  American  teachers  seem  to  hold  in  the  depths  of  their  hearts  views 
similar  to  those  expressed  by  Hare  in  his  attack  on  the  great  Bentley  in  1726: 
In  dimetiendis  enim  pedibus  ac  perpendendis  syllabis  consenescere,  id,  inquit 
Qiiintilianus,  turn  miseri  turn  in  minimis  occupati  est.  Neque  enim ,  qui  se  totum  in 
hac  cura  consumpserit  potioribus  vacabit.  They  intimate  that  the  scansion  of 
Greek  verse  is  without  meaning ‘for  us.  And,  as  actually  practised,  this  scansion 
is  often  without  meaning  or  value.  A  student  may  divide  into  feet  every  verse  of 
Homer  without  the  slightest  advantage,  if  the  work  is  to  go  no  further.  The 
repetition  of  Homeric  verses  in  a  mechanical  way,  is  valuable  only  as  the  repetition 
of  sentences  of  Xenophon  is  useful,  —  in  helping  the  memory  to  fix  words  and 
phrases,  —  unless  the  next  step  is  taken,  and  accuracy  of  ictus  combined  with 
expression  of  the  thought.  Good  scansion  does  not  consist  simply  in  putting  the 
ictus  on  the  right  syllable.  We  must  remember  that  all  Greek  poetry  (down  to  a 
degenerate  age)  was  made  to  be  sung  or  recited,  not  to  be  read.  Our  ideal  must 
be  to  listen  to  the  Greek  poem  as  the  first  hearers  listened  to  it.  This  is  true  of 
the  choral  odes  of  tragedy  and  of  the  epinician  odes  of  Pindar.  Probably  Pindar’s 
odes  were  easier  of  comprehension  when  heard  than  when  read.  The  careful 
student  sees  many  marks  of  connexion  and  emphasis  clearly  indicated  by  the 
verse.  But  in  reading  choral  odes,  two  elements  of  the  song  —  the  music  and  the 
dance  —  have  been  lost,  while  in  the  Homeric  poems  the  rhythm  is  clearly  marked, 
and  no  melody  or  chorus  has  been  lost.  We  can  “  render  ”  the  Iliad  fully  as 
well  as  the  Oration  on  the  Crown.  In  epic  poetry,  the  “  written  accent  ”  (as  we 
call  it)  was  certainly  disregarded  in  the  composition  of  the  verse;  it  can,  then, 
have  had  comparatively  little  importance  in  the  recitation  of  the  poem.  But  who 
can  give  in  due  proportion  the  rhythm  of  Demosthenes  and  the  word-accent  as 
the  orator  himself  gave  it? 

Scholars  have  been  slow  to  appreciate  the  niceties  of  Homeric  verse.  Only 
within  a  few  years  have  the  general  philological  public  known  and  taught  the  two 
great  tangible  differences  between  Vergil’s  verse  and  that  of  the  Homeric  poems, 
i.e.  the  predominance  of  the  feminine  caesura  and  of  dactyls  in  Homer,  and  of 
the  masculine  caesura  and  of  spondees  in  Vergil.  The  heavier  swing  of  the  Latin 
language  was  earlier  understood  than  the  difference  of  caesuras.  Even  the  last 
elaborate  work  on  classical  metres,  correcting  one  misstatement  of  the  earlier  edi¬ 
tion  about  the  penthemimeral  caesura  as  the  prevailing  verse-pause  in  Homer, 
yet  allows  this  same  error  to  stand  in  another  paragraph  on  the  same  page ! 

Gottfried  Hermann,  to  whom  is  due  the  first  scientific  treatment  of  the  heroic 
hexameter,  enumerated  the  possible  places  for  a  caesura,  and  gave  no  special 
preference  to  any  one,  as  regards  its  influence  on  the  thought  of  the  verse.  Some 
later  writers  have  held  that  the  caesura  was  simply  musical,  and  that  it  had  no 
connexion  with  grammatical  construction  and  required  not  the  slightest  pause  in 
the  sense.  But  the  design  of  this  paper  is  to  show  that  the  caesura  of  the  third 
foot  so  commonly  marks  a  musical  r  rest  ”  (a  break  in  the  sense)  or  a  musical 
“hold”  (a  lingering  emphasis  on  the  preceding  Word)  as  to  make  it  an  impor¬ 
tant  aid  to  the  interpretation  of  the  poem.  The  poet  himself  calls  attention  to 
the  importance  of  this  pause  by  allowing  there  the  same  freedom  as  at  the  close 
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of  the  verse,  though  he  does  not  use  this  freedom  so  constantly.  The  fact  is  famil¬ 
iar  that  hiatus  is  allowed  between  the  two  short  syllables  of  the  third  foot;  and 
in  a  verse  like  Ik  yap  3Oj oearao  A  ricris  eaaerai  3  A rpe’idao  a  40  it  is  simple  and 
scientific  to  say  that  the  slight  pause  after  ’O pearao  fills  up  the  apparent  gap  in 
the  metre  exactly  as  the  slight  pause  at  the  close  of  the  same  verse  allows  an 
-apparent  trochee  to  take  the  place  of  a  spondee.  Such  a  pause  necessarily 
throws  emphasis  upon  the  preceding  word,  ’O pearao,  and  forms  the  first  hint  that 
this  word  is  emphatic.  But  brief  consideration  shows  the  emphasis  to  be  justified. 
Aegisthus  flattered  himself  that  now  that  Agamemnon  was  dead,  and  Menelaus 
wandering  no  one  knew  where,  he  was  safe.  “Nay,”  said  Hermes,  “for  Orestes 
will  inflict  vengeance  for  his  father.” 

Just  as  Homer  tends  to  make  the  construction  of  each  verse  independent  and 
complete  in  itself,  so  he  inclines  to  make  a  slight  break  in  the  sense  at  the  caesura. 
The  first  part  of  the  verse  is  then  likely  to  bear  the  burden  of  thought,  arid  the 
second  half-verse  to  contain  the  picturesque,  poetic  element.  Many  long  sen¬ 
tences  in  Homer  become  downright  prosaic  when  the  first  half-verses  are  read 
along  together.  Early  verses  of  the  Iliad  afford  an  illustration. 

12  0  yap  rfAOe  A  e-nd  vrjas  ’Amanov 

Avadpevds  re  Ovyarpa  A  (pepoov  t3  arrepeiai 3  dnoiva , 
areppa  r  ey^wv  ev  y_epa\v  A  GKTjfioAov  ’AirdAAoovos 
15  xpucre<£>  ava  aK7]-rrTpcp,  Ka\  eAlaaero  7 rdvras  ’Arduous, 

5 A rpeida  de  paAiffra  f\  di joo  Koaprjrope  Aadov  ‘ 

“3 Arpeidai  re  Kal  &AA01  A  evKvrjpides  ’A xai0'l> 
vpiv  pev  6eol  doiev  A  'OAvpma  Soopar’  exovres 
eKirepcrai  UpiapoLO  ttoAiv,  ev  S’  of/ca5’  LKeadaL’ 

20  ire uda  5’  epo\  Avaaire  A  <p'iAr)v  ra  r  diroiva  fiexecrdat 

a^opevoi  A lus  vibv  A  e/C7]/SoAov  ’A7roAA(ym.” 

In  eight  of  these  ten  verses  the  second  half-verse  is  unnecessary  for  the  gram¬ 
matical  construction,  and  in  one  of  the  two  others,  verse  15,  the  caesura  is  still 
marked.  In  verse  20,  the  pause  is  commonly  made  at  the  hephthemimeris,  after 
(piAriv,  but  the  position  shows  clearly  that  this  adjective  is  to  be  understood  as  in 
apposition  with  7ra?5a,  rather  than  in  direct  agreement  with  it:  “My  daughter 
release  for  me  —  my  dear  daughter  —  and  receive  the  ransom.”  Thus  in  verse  10, 
vovcrov  dvd  urparbu  tipae  A  raK-pv  oAeKovro  de  A aot,  no  one  should  hesitate  to  make 
the  chief  pause  in  the  third  foot,  as  usual;  /cafcr/ v  is  added  in  close  connexion  with 
oAeKovro  de  Aaol,  which  explains  it,  exactly  as  verse  2,  ovAopevrjv,  7?  pvp'C  ’Amatols 
&Aye’  edrjKev,  is  added  in  apposition  to  p?)viv.  No  one  can  fail  to  recognize  the 
greater  emphasis  on  ovAopevrjv,  the  greater  pathos  of  cpiAriv,  in  this  order.  In  verse 
16,  the  usual  punctuation  falls  after  dvoo,  and  to  say  that  the  rhythm  of  the  verse 
would  throw  the  numeral  with  Koap-firope  would  beg  the  question.  But  Zenodotos 
seems  to  have  read 3 A rpeidas,  and  probably  construed  dvoo  with  the  second  half-verse. 
In  some  editions  of  the  XVIth  Century  no  punctuation  is  found  in  the  verse,  while 
in  others  the  comma  stands  before  dvoo.  To  hold  that  the  principal  verse-pause 
must  come  where  the  comma  stands,  is  an  error,  as  is  shown  by  verse  10,  quoted 
above.  We  must  also  guard  against  too  strong  a  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  tra¬ 
ditional  punctuation  of  Homer,  Many  commas  in  current  editions  are  placed  in 
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accordance  with  German  rules  of  punctuation  rather  than  English  custom.  In 
verse  17,  &AA01  is  usually  connected  immediately  with  the  following,  but  a  more 
Homeric  phrasing  is  secured  by  making  iv/cvrifudes  ’ Axaiol  in  apposition  with  the 
first  half- verse :  “Ye  sons  of  Atreus  and  ye  others!  Well-greaved  Achaeans !  ” 
So  in  verse  21,  all  would  say  that  eKrjPoAov  was  not  to  be  construed  with  vlov,  and 
that  €K7]^6aop  ’ AirdAAoova  is  in  apposition  with  A ibs  vlov. 

Not  every  page  of  the  Homeric  poems  shows  so  constant  breaks  at  the  verse- 
pause  as  the  one  quoted  above,  but  in  many  passages  the  caesura  does  a  more 
important  work  in  marking  off  what  is  ornamental,  illustrative,  and  subordinate, 
in  effecting  and  indicating  contrasts,  and  in  pointing  out  the  true  grammatical  con¬ 
struction.  To  express  the  force  of  this  caesura  in  a  translation  is  often  difficult,  but 
the  neglect  of  it  has  cost  the  loss  of  much  Homeric  flavor  in  the  best  translations. 
For  instance,  not  only  amateurs  like  Chapman  and  Lord  Derby,  but  even  scholars 
like  Merivale  and  Newman,  fail  to  make  the  proper  contrast  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Twenty-second  Book,  though  the  caesura  gives  the  key,  and  no  one  can  doubt 
the  correctness  of  the  contrast,  when  once  it  is  shown. 

In  the  Twenty-second  Book  of  the  Iliad,  in  which  are  found  no  so-called 
“  tags,”  —  a  book  in  which  no  Greek  hero  but  Achilles  is  even  mentioned,  and  in 
which  are  no  “  long-haired  ”  or  “bronze-clad”  Achaeans  or  “  knightly  Trojans,” — 
the  second  hemistich  in  nearly  150  verses  out  of  515  is  not  needed  for  grammatical 
construction,  but  is  simply  picturesque  or  pathetic.  In  the  First  Book  of  the 
Iliad  are  about  178  such  verses,  out  of  61 1.  An  exact  decision  in  the  case  of 
some  lines  is  subjective  and  difficult.  In  the  first  seven  hundred  lines  of  Vergil’s 
Aeneid  are  less  than  one  hundred  such  verses.  I.e.  Vergil  seems  to  have  only 
about  one-half  as  many  of  the  picturesque  additions  in  which  rest  so  much  that 
is  characteristic  of  Homer’s  poetry.  Apollonius  of  Rhodes,  Nonnus,  and  Musaeus 
seem  to  have  fewer  even  than  Vergil.  In  other  words,  the  later  poets  abandoned 
the  more  simple,  paratactic  style  of  composition,  and  connected  more  closely  the 
construction  of  succeeding  verses. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Professor  Lanman. 

Prof.  F.  A.  March  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Reform 
of  English  Spelling  reported  that  the  Committee  had  not  met  during 
the  year,  but  that  the  members  had  authorized  the  Chairman  to 
appear  before  the  Committee  on  Printing  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives -of  the  United  States,  and  urge  the  use  of  amended  spelling 
in  the  public  documents.  He  urged  that  the  public  printer  should 
be  directed,  whenever  variant  spellings  of  any  word  ar  found  in  the 
current  dictionaries,  to  use  the  form  which  accords  with  the  joint 
action  of  the  American  Philological  Association  and  the  Philological 
Society  in  England. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  the  Committee  continued. 

Professor  George  F.  Moore,  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
withdrew  a  paper  entitled  “  Semitic  Etymologies  in  the  Century 
Dictionary 
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The  following  paper  was  read  by  title  only  in  the  absence  of  its 
author  :  — 

24.  The  Negro  Element  in  Fiction,  by  Professor  W.  S.  Scarborough, 
of  Wilberforce  University,  Wilberforce,  Ohio. 

Several  papers  bearing  upon  “  Negro  speech  forms  ”  have  been  read  before 
this  and  similar  associations.  But  the  aim  has  generally  been  to  set  forth  the 
peculiarities  of  Negro- English,  with  special  reference  to  orthography,  etymology, 
and  occasionally,  when  written  signs  would  permit,  to  the  sounds  and  intonations 
of  said  speech.  In  no  instance  has  there  been  a  close  and  accurate  analysis  of 
the  same,  either  as  to  variety  or  the  probable  ground  of  difference. 

The  “Negro  dialect”  is  not  a  symmetrical  whole;  nor  does  o*ne  set  of  speech 
forms  represent  the  untutored  Negro  throughout  the  South.  It  varies  in  the 
several  states,  —  in  the  mountain  regions,  on  the  highlands,  and  on  the  coast  — 
more  widely  than  that  of  the  whites  of  those  sections :  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana  have  each  a  peculiar  phraseology  and  into¬ 
nation.  In  many  instances,  it  requires  not  only  a  difference  in  spelling,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  record  of  these  forms  is  utterly  impossible.  This  is  due  to  indis¬ 
tinct  enunciation,  —  the  clipping  and  dropping  of  letters,  vowels,  and  consonants. 
Examples  of  aphaeresis,  metathesis,  epithesis,  prothesis,  apocope,  syncope,  epen¬ 
thetic  insertions,  etc.,  etc.,  abound  in  Negro  speech. 

The  word  exemp’men’  is  almost  untraceable,  so  different  is  it  in  etymology 
from  the  word  for  which  it  is  used  —  “discernment.”  Indeed,  it  has  no  ety¬ 
mology,  though  it  is  invariably  employed  by  the  most  ignorant  classes  of  the 
Southern  blacks  —  especially  those  of  the  highlands  —  to  express  the  idea  of 
keenness  of  mental  vision,  or  good  judgment.  Frequently  catching  a  faint  sound 
of  a  familiar  word,  the  Negro  coins  a  new  word  to  suit  his  fancy,  without  regard 
to  the  law  of  verbal  formation.  Onomatopoeia  unconsciously  plays  an  important 
part  in  Negro  speech.  It  helps  him  out  of  many  difficulties,  and  enables  him  to 
express  thoughts  that  otherwise  would  remain  unexpressed.  He  hears  a  sound, 
or  sees  a  sight,  and  makes  a  word  to  indicate  the  idea  conveyed  to  his  mind.  It 
may  be  a  meaningless  term  or  a  confused  mass  of  meaningless  expressions,  yet  it 
serves  his  purposes,  and  at  once  becomes  a  part  of  his  vocabulary.  Some  forms 
of  the  Negro  dialect  have  been  traced  to  early  English;  but  where  the  resem¬ 
blance  is  sufficient  to  justify  this  conclusion,  it  is  accidental  and  not  intentional. 
It  is  original  and  sui  generis.  Like  the  plantation  melodies,  it  is  the  product  of 
his  own  brain. 

The  majority  of  fiction-writers  ignore  this  altogether.  It  is  dollars  and  cents 
with  them.  Philology  and  the  philosophy  of  dialect  go  for  naught.  With  an 
impossible  hero  and  an  unheard-of  dialect,  they  venture  to .  throw  their  literary 
wares  upon  the  market  for  what  they  will  bring  in  pennies. 

“Out  de  candle”  in  one  section  is  “blow  dem  candal  out”  in  another. 
“  Brudder  ”  in  one  is  “  bruder  ”  in  another,  “  brer  ”  in  another,  and  “  bruffer  ”  in 
another.  Sometimes  we  hear  ^brodder.” 

“  I  ez  bin  er  wait  fer  yer  ”  becomes  “  I  bin  er  wait  a  fer  yer.” 

“  Kum  er  long  mer  seestahs  an’  he’p  ring  dem  chahmin’  (charming)  bells  ”  is 
in  another  locality  “  Kum  lung  me  seestahs  an’  he’p  ring  doze  chahmin’  bells.” 1 

1  Lines  from  a  Negro  melody. 
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The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  it  is  absolutely  incorrect  to  regard  these 
speech  forms  as  homogeneous  either  in  orthography  or  orthoepy. 

Joel  Chandler  Harris,  in  his  introduction  to  “Nights  with  Uncle  Remus,”  gives 
us  a  very  accurate  list  of  a  few  of  the  quaint  word  forms  found  in  “  Daddy  Jack’s  ” 
limited  vocabulary.  I  can  vouch  for  their  correctness,  as  I  myself  have  frequently 
heard  the  same  on  the  coasts  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

These  are  some  of  the  more  prominent :  — 


B’er  ” 

=  brother. 

“  Life  ” 

=  live, 

Beer  ” 

— -  bear. 

“  Lil,  lila  ” 

=  little. 

Bittle 

==  victuals. 

“  Lun  ” 

= learn. 

Bret  ” 

=  breath. 

“  Sem  ” 

— -  same. 

Chur  rah 

”  =  splash. 

“  Shum  ” 

:  see  them. 

Dey  ” 

—  there. 

“  Tam  ” 

=  time. 

Dey-dey 

”=  here. 

“Tankee  ” 

=  thank  you. 

Enty  ” 

=  aint  he. 

“Tek” 

=  take. 

Gwan  ” 

=  going. 

“Tink  ” 

=  think. 

Leaf” 

=  leave. 

“  Trute  ” 

=  truth. 

Way  ” 

=  where. 

“  Urrer  ” 

=  other. 

Yent  ” 

=  isn’t. 

“T’row” 

=  throw. 

Wut” 

—  what. 

“  Yeddy  ” 

=  hear. 

E” 

=  he,  she,  it. 

“  Turrer  ” 

=  the  other. 

Ut  ” 

=  earth. 

“  Teer  ” 

=  tear. 

Ooua  ” 

=  you,  all  of  you. 

“  Titter  ” 

=  sister. 

Without  a  glossary  it  cannot  well  be  understood.  The  letter  r  is  almost  invari¬ 
ably  omitted  where  it  should  be  used,  and  used  where  it  should  be  omitted,  as  in 
“  cornder ”  for  “ corner ,”  “  dorg”  for  “dog”  and  “gome”  for  “gone” 

B  is  generally  substituted  for  v,  and  “very”  becomes  “  bery,”  and  “verse” 
“  berse  ” ;  “  vault,”  “  bault” ;  “  vat,”  “  bat  ” ;  “  vex,”  “  bex,”  etc. 

Says  “  Daddy  Jack”  in  the  story  of  “  Old  Grinny  Granny  Wolf,”  1  “Ki !  I  bin 
want  fer  see  you  bery  bahd.  I  bin-a  tell  you’  nunk  Jeem’  how  fine  noung  mahn 
you  is.  ’E  ahx  wey  you  no  come  fer  shum.  Fine  b’y  —  fine  b’y,”  etc.,  etc. 

In  this  extract  we  have  “  nunk  ”  for  “  uncle  ”  ;  “  noung  ”  for  “  young  ”  ;  “  b’y  ” 
for  “  boy.” 

Joel  Chandler  Harris,  though  more  consistent  than  the  average  magazine  writer 
in  the  use  of  dialectic  forms,  is  not  always  correct.  The  Negro  who  says  dis,  dat, 
fer ,  ter ,  gwine,  etc.,  etc.,  would  hardly  say  you,  in  “  wut  mekky  you  do  dis  but 
“wut  mekky  yo’  or  yer  do  dis,”  etc.,  etc. 

Judge  Tourgee’s  characters  in  “  Bricks  without  Straw,”  “  Fool’s  Errand,”  etc., 
etc.,  are  far  from  real  life  so  far  as  it  relates  to  dialect.  The  same  is  true  of 
Thomas  Nelson  Page,  and  others  that  I  have  recently  examined. 

Some  time  ago  a  popular  writer  and  novelist 2  in  one  of  his  publications  held 
up  the  negro  clergy  by  implication,  both  by  expression  and  portraiture,  in  a  typi¬ 
cal  negro  minister  of  his  own  making.  The  scene  of  this  novel  is  laid  in  Charles¬ 
ton;  but  all  who  know  the  Charleston  Negro  know  his  tendency  to  a  peculiar 
prolongation  of  the  a-sound,  which  is  neither  our  a  in  father  nor  its  Italian  sound, 


1  Nights  with  Uncle  Remus ,  p.  322. 


2  E.  P.  Roe,  in  The  Earth  Trembled . 
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but  rather  a  —  ae  as  mae  for  “ma.”  Here  also  we  find  the  r  inserted  where  it 
should  be  left  out,  and  w  substituted  for  the  z'-sound  as  well  as  other  peculiarities 
of  dialect  which  Mr.  Roe  failed  to  bring  out  in  his  portraitures. 

Other  inconsistencies  lie  in  the  putting  of  “  don’t  ”“  doan,”  “  don  ”;  “fore,” 
“foah,”“fo”;  “  think,”  “  tink,”  “tunk”;  “  dat,”  “’that”;  “  the,”  “  de,”  all  in 
the  mouth  of  the  same  individual,  and  that  too  in  Charleston. 

The  following  is  an  example.  Words  enclosed  in  marks  of  parentheses  are  my 
own  corrections :  — 

“  Now,  frens,”  resumed  Mr.  Birdsall,  “  this  (dis)  ’mergency  of  (uf)  Miss  Bug- 
gone’s  health  (helf)  has  (hab)  been  (ben)  met  in  (en)  de  right  human  (humon) 
and  (an’)  scriptural  (scriprel)  spirit  (speret).  Frens  and  (an’)  family  (fambly) 
hab  gathered  roun’  de  ’flicted  one  an’  hab  paid  dar  (dah)  respects  (’spects)  ter 
her  usefulness  (yoosefulniss)  an’  value  (vahlyer)  an’  hab  shown  (shawn)  her  (or 
shawn  ’er)  becomin’  sympathy  (sampatha).  Her  own  family  (fambly)  as  is  also 
(ahs  ez  alsah)  becomin’  hab  been  (ben)  first  (fus)  ter  ease  her  (’er)  up  accordin’, 
first  (fus)  to  (ter)  the  (de)  law  (lawah)  of  (uf)  primigeneshureship.  I  knows 
dat  dis  is  (ez)  a  long  word,  but  (bot)  long  words  of’en  mean  (means)  a  (er)  heap, 
an’  dat-s  why  dey  are  (is)  so  (s-)  long.” 

This  outline  sketch  is  sufficient  to  determine  the  object  of  this  paper. 

Professor  Elwell  moved  the  following  vote  of  thanks,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted  :  — 

The  American  Philological  Association  desires  to  express  and  put  on  record  its 
hearty  thanks  — 

1.  To  the  Trustees  of  Norwich  Free  Academy  for  the  use  of  their  buildings  for 
its  meetings,  and  for  affording  access  to  the  various  collections  contained  in  the 
Slater  Memorial  Hall; 

2.  To  the  Local  Committee  of  Arrangements  and  in  particular  to  their  efficient 
Secretary,  Mr.  H.  W.  Kent,  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  they  have  pro¬ 
moted  the  enjoyment  of  attending  members; 

3.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Lanman  for  the  pleasant  reception  held  at  their 
residence,  Tuesday  evening,  July  8th; 

4.  To  the  Governors  of  the  Kitemaug  Association  for  the  delightful  hospitali¬ 
ties  extended  at  their  Clubhouse,  Wednesday  afternoon,  July  9th. 

The  Secretary  then  called  the  attention  of  those  members  who  had 
presented  papers  to  the  regulation  of  the  Association,  requiring  the 
Secretary  not  to  wait  longer  than  the  15  th  of  October  of  each  year 
for  the  contributions  to  be  incorporated  in  the  yearly  volume  ;  but  to 
close  up  the  Proceedings,  as  if  the  absent  papers  had  not  been 
presented. 

The  Association  adjourned  at  12.45  p.m. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF  THE 

AMERICAN  PHILOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 


Article  I. — Name  and  Object. 

1.  This  Society  shall  be  known  as  “The  American  Philological  Associa¬ 
tion.” 

2.  Its  object  shall  be  the  advancement  and  diffusion  of  philological  knowl¬ 
edge. 

Article  II.  —  Officers. 

1.  The  officers  shall  be  a  President,  two  Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary  and 
Curator,  and  a  Treasurer. 

2.  There  shall  be  an  Executive  Committee  of  ten,  composed  of  the  above 
officers  and  five  other  members  of  the  Association. 

3.  All  the  above  officers  shall  be  elected  at  the  last  session  of  each  annual 
meeting. 

Article  III.  —  Meetings. 

1.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  or  at  such  other  place  as  at  a  preceding  annual  meeting  shall*  be  deter¬ 
mined  upon. 

2.  At  the  annual  meeting,  the  Executive  Committee  shall  present  an  annual 
report  of  the  progress  of  the  Association. 

3.  The  general  arrangements  of  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting  shall 
be  directed  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

4.  Special  meetings  may  be  held  at  the  call  of  the  Executive  Committee,  when 
and  where  they  may  decide. 
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Article  IV.  —  Members. 

1.  Any  lover  of  philological  studies  may  become  a  member  of  the  Association 
by  a  vote  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  payment  of  five  dollars  as  initiation 
fee,  which  initiation  fee  shall  be  considered  the  first  regular  annual  fee. 

2.  There  shall  be  an  annual  fee  of  three  dollars  from  each  member,  failure  in 
payment  of  which  for  two  years  shall  ipso  facto  cause  the  membership  to  cease. 

3.  Any  person  may  become  a  life  member  of  the  Association  by  the  payment 
of  fifty  dollars  to  its  treasury,  and  by  vote  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Article  V.  —  Sundries. 

1.  All  papers  intended  to  be  read  before  the  Association  must  be  submitted 
to  the  Executive  Committee  before  reading,  and  their  decision  regarding  such 
papers  shall  be  final. 

2.  Publications  of  the  Association,  of  whatever  kind,  shall  be  made  only  under 
the  authorization  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Article  VI.  —  Amendments. 

Amendments  to  this  Constitution  may  be  made  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
those  present  at  any  regular  meeting  subsequent  to  that  in  which  they  have  been 
proposed. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 


The  annually  published  “  Proceedings  ”  of  the  American  Philo¬ 
logical  Association  contain  an  account  of  the  doings  at  the  annual 
meeting,  brief  abstracts  of  the  papers  read,  reports  upon  the  progress 
of  the  Association,  and  lists  of  its  officers  and  members. 

The  annually  published  “Transactions”  give  the  full  text  of  such 
articles  as  the  Executive  Committee  decides  to  publish.  The  Pro¬ 
ceedings  are  bound  with  them  as  an  Appendix. 

The  following  tables  show  the  authors  and  contents  of  the  first 
eighteen  volumes  of  Transactions  :  — 

1869-1870.— Volume  I. 

Hadley,  J. :  On  the  nature  and  theory  of  the  Greek  accent. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  the  nature  and  designation  of  the  accent  in  Sanskrit. 
Goodwin,  W.  W. :  On  the  aorist  subjunctive  and  future  indicative  with  oiroos  and 

OV  fjufj. 

Trumbull,  J.  Hammond :  On  the  best  method  of  studying  the  North  American 
languages. 

Haldeman,  S.  S. :  On  the  German  vernacular  of  Pennsylvania. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  the  present  condition  of  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of 
language. 

Lounsbury,  T.  R. :  On  certain  forms  of  the  English  verb  which  were  used  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

Trumbull,  J.  Hammond :  On  some  mistaken  notions  of  Algonkin  grammar,  and 
on  mistranslations  of  words  from  Eliot’s  Bible,  etc. 

Van  Name,  A. :  Contributions  to  Creole  Grammar. 

Proceedings  of  the  preliminary  meeting  (New  York,  1868),  of  the  first  annual 
session  (Poughkeepsie,  1869),  and  of  the  second  annual  session  (Rochester, 
1870). 

1871. — Volume  II. 

Evans,  E.  W. :  Studies  in  Cymric  philology. 

Allen,  F.  D. :  On  the  so-called  Attic  second  declension. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  Strictures  on  the  views  of  August  Schleicher  respecting  the 
nature  of  language  and  kindred  subjects. 

Hadley,  J.  :  On  English  vowel  quantity  in  the  thirteenth  century  and  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth. 

March,  F.  A.  :  Anglo-Saxon  and  Early  English  pronunciation. 

Bristed,  C.  A. :  Some  notes  on  Ellis’s  Early  English  Pronunciation, 
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Trumbull,  J.  Hammond  :  On  Algonkin  names  for  man. 

Greenough,  J.  B. :  On  some  forms  of  conditional  sentences  in  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Sanskrit. 

Proceedings  of  the  third  annual  session,  New  Haven,  1871. 

1872.  —  Volume  III. 

Evans,  E.  W. :  Studies  in  Cymric  philology. 

Trumbull,  J.  Hammond :  Words  derived  from  Indian  languages  of  North 
America. 

Hadley,  J. :  On  the  Byzantine  Greek  pronunciation  of  the  tenth  century,  as  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

Stevens,  W.  A. :  On  the  substantive  use  of  the  Greek  participle. 

Bristed,  C.  A. :  Erroneous  and  doubtful  uses  of  the  word  such. 

Hartt,  C.  F. :  Notes  on  the  Lingoa  Geral,  or  Modern  Tupi  of  the  Amazonas. 
Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  material  and  form  in  language. 

March,  F.  A. :  Is  there  an  Anglo-Saxon  language? 

March,  F.  A. :  On  some  irregular  verbs  in  Anglo-Saxon. 

Trumbull,  J.  Hammond :  Notes  on  forty  versions  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  Algon¬ 
kin  languages. 

Proceedings  of  the  fourth  annual  session,  Providence,  1872. 

1873.  —  Volume  IV. 

Allen,  F.  D. :  The  Epic  forms  of  verbs  in  acc. 

Evans,  E.  W. :  Studies  in  Cymric  philology. 

Hadley,  J. :  On  Koch’s  treatment  of  the  Celtic  element  in  English. 

Haldeman,  S.  S. :  On  the  pronunciation  of  Latin,  as  presented  in  several  recent 
grammars. 

Packard,  L.  R. :  On  some  points  in  the  life  of  Thucydides. 

Goodwin,  W.  W. :  On  the  classification  of  conditional  sentences  in  Greek  syntax. 
March,  F.  A. :  Recent  discussions  of  Grimm’s  law. 

Lull,  E.  P. :  Vocabulary  of  the  language  of  the  Indians  of  San  Bias  and  Cale¬ 
donia  Bay,  Darien. 

Proceedings  of  the  fifth  annual  session,  Easton,  1873. 

1874.  —  Volume  V. 

Tyler,  W.  S. :  On  the  prepositions  in  the  Homeric  poems. 

Harkness,  A. :  On  the  formation  of  the  tenses  for  completed  action  in  the  Latin 
finite  verb. 

Haldeman,  S.  S. :  On  an  English  vowel-mutation,  present  in  cag,  keg. 

Packard,  L.  R. :  On  a  passage  in  Homer’s  Odyssey '(A  81-86). 

Trumbull,  J.  Hammond  :  On  numerals  in  American  Indian  languages,  and  the 
Indian  mode  of  counting. 

Sewall,  J.  B. :  On  the  distinction  between  the  subjunctive  and  optatives  modes  in 
Greek  conditional  sentences. 

Morris,  C.  D. :  On  the  age  of  Xenophon  at  the  time  of  the  Anabasis. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  $vaei  or  decrei  —  natural  or  conventional? 

Proceedings  of  the  sixth  annual  session,  Hartford,  1874. 
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1875.  —Volume  VI. 

Harkness,  A. :  On  the  formation  of  the  tenses  for  completed  action  in  the  Latin 
finite  verb. 

Haldeman,  S.  S. :  On  an  English  consonant-mutation,  present  in  proof,  prove. 
Carter,  F. :  On  Begemann’s  views  as  to  the  weak  preterit  of  the  Germanic  verbs. 
Morris,  C.  D. :  On  some  forms  of  Greek  conditional  sentences. 

Williams,  A. :  On  verb-reduplication  as  a  means  of  expressing  completed  action. 
Sherman,  L.  A. :  A  grammatical  analysis  of  the  Old  English  poem  “  The  Owl 
and  the  Nightingale.” 

Proceedings  of  the  seventh  annual  session,  Newport,  1875. 

1876.  — Volume  VII. 

Gildersleeve,  B.  L. :  On  et  with  the  future  indicative  and  iav  with  the  subjunctive 
in  the  tragic  poets. 

Packard,  L.  R. :  On  Grote’s  theory  of  the  structure  of  the  Iliad. 

Humphreys,  M.  W. :  On  negative  commands  in  Greek. 

Toy,  C.  H. :  On  Hebrew  verb-etymology. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  A  botanico-philological  problem. 

Goodwin,  W.  W. :  On  shall  and  should  in  protasis,  and  their  Greek  equivalents. 
Humphreys,  M.  W. :  On  certain  influences  of  accent  in  Latin  iambic  trimeters. 
Trumbull,  J.  Hammond :  On  the  Algonkin  verb. 

Haldeman,  S.  S. :  On  a  supposed  mutation  between  l  and  u. 

Proceedings  of  the  eighth  annual  session,  New  York,  1876. 

1877. — Volume  VIII. 

Packard,  L.  R. :  Notes  on  certain  passages  in  the  Phaedo  and  the  Gorgias  of 
Plato. 

Toy,  C.  H. :  On  the  nominal  basis  on  the  Hebrew  verb. 

Allen,  F.  D. :  On  a  certain  apparently  pleonastic  use  of  ws. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  the  relation  of  surd  and  sonant. 

Holden,  E.  S. :  On  the  vocabularies  of  children  under  two  years  of  age. 

Goodwin,  W.  W. :  On  the  text  and  interpretation  of  certain  passages  in  the 
Agamemnon  of  Aeschylus. 

Stickney,  A. :  On  the  single  case-form  in  Italian. 

Garter,  F. :  On  Willmann’s  theory  of  the  authorship  of  the  Nibelungenlied. 

Sihler,  E.  G. :  On  Herodotus’s  and  Aeschylus’s  accounts  of  the  battle  of  Salamis. 
Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  the  principle  of  economy  as  a  phonetic  force. 

Carter,  F. :  On  the  Kurenberg  hypothesis. 

March,  F.  A. :  On  dissimilated  gemination. 

Proceedings  of  the  ninth  annual  session,  Baltimore,  1877. 

1878.— Volume  IX. 

Gildersleeve,  B.  L. :  Contributions  to  the  history  of  the  articular  infinitive. 

Toy,  C.  H. :  The  Yoruban  language. 

Humphreys,  M.  W. :  Influence  of  accent  in  Latin  dactylic  hexameters. 

Sachs,  J. :  Observations  on  Plato’s  Cratylus. 
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Seymour,  T.  D. :  On  the  composition  of  the  Cynegeticus  of  Xenophon. 
Humphreys,  M.  W. :  Elision,  especially  in  Greek. 

Proceedings  of  the  tenth  annual  session,  Saratoga,  1878. 

1879. — Volume  X. 

Toy,  C.  H. :  Modal  development  of  the  Semitic  verb. 

Humphreys,  M.  W. :  On  the  nature  of  caesura. 

Humphreys,  M.  W. :  On  certain  effects  of  elision. 

Cook,  A.  S. :  Studies  in  Heliand. 

Harkness,  A. :  On  the  development  of  the  Latin  subjunctive  in  principal  clauses. 
D’Ooge,  M.  L. :  The  original  recension  of  the  De  Corona. 

Peck,  T. :  The  authorship  of  the  Dialogus  de  Oratoribus. 

Seymour,  T.  D. :  On  the  date  of  the  Prometheus  of  Aeschylus. 

Proceedings  of  the  eleventh  annual  session,  Newport,  1879. 

1880.  —  Volume  XI. 

Humphreys,  M.  W. :  A  contribution  to  infantile  linguistic. 

Toy,  C.  H. :  The  Hebrew  verb-termination  un. 

Packard,  L.  R. :  The  beginning  of  a  written  literature  in  Greece. 

Hall,  I.  H. :  The  declension  of  the  definite  article  in  the  Cypriote  inscriptions. 
Sachs,  J. :  Observations  on  Lucian. 

Sihler,  E.  G. :  Virgil  and  Plato. 

Allen,  W.  F. :  The  battle  of  Mons  Graupius. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  inconsistency  in  views  of  language. 

Edgren,  A.  H.  :  The  kindred  Germanic  words  of  German  and  English,  exhibited 
with  reference  to  their  consonant  relations. 

Proceedings  of  the  twelfth  annual  session,  Philadelphia,  1880. 

1881.  —  Volume  XII. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  Mixture  in  Language. 

Toy,  C.  H. :  The  home  of  the  primitive  Semitic  race. 

March,  F.  A. :  Report  of  the  committee  on  the  reform  of  English  spelling. 

Wells,  B.  W. :  History  of  the  «-vowel,  from  Old  Germanic  to  Modern  English. 
Seymour,  T.  D. :  The  use  of  the  aorist  participle  in  Greek. 

Sihler,  E.  G. :  The  use  of  abstract  verbal  nouns  in  -<m  in  Thucydides. 

Proceedings  of  the  thirteenth  annual  session,  Cleveland,  1881. 

1882. — Volume  XIII. 

Hall,  I.  H. :  The  Greek  New  Testament  as  published  in  America. 

Merriam,  A.  C. :  Alien  intrusion  between  article  and  noun  in  Greek. 

Peck,  T. :  Notes  on  Latin  quantity. 

Owen,  W.  B. :  Influence  of  the  Latin  syntax  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Gospels. 

Wells,  B.  W. :  The  Ablaut  in  English. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  General  considerations  on  the  Indo-European  case-system. 
Proceedings  of  the  fourteenth  annual  session,  Cambridge,  1882. 
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1883.  — Volume  XIV. 

Merriam,  'A.  C. :  The  Caesareum  and  the  worship  of  Augustus  at  Alexandria. 
Whitney,  W.  D. :  The  varieties  of  predication. 

Smith,  C.  F. :  On  Southernisms. 

Wells,  B.  W. :  The  development  of  the  Ablaut  in  Germanic. 

Proceedings  of  the  fifteenth  annual  session,  Middletown,  1883. 

1884.  — Volume  XV. 

Goodell,  T.  D. :  On  the  use  of  the  Genitive  in  Sophokles. 

Tarbell,  F.  B. :  Greek  ideas  as  to  the  effect  of  burial  on  the  future  life  of  the  soul. 
Perrin,  B. :  The  Crastinus  episode  at  Palaepharsalus. 

Peck,  T. :  Alliteration  in  Latin. 

Von  Jagemann,  H.  C.  G. :  Norman  words  in  English. 

Wells,  B.  W. :  The  Ablaut  in  Pligh  German. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  Primary  and  Secondary  Suffixes  of  Derivation  and  their  ex¬ 
changes. 

Warren,  M. :  On  Latin  Glossaries.  Codex  Sangallensis,  No.  912. 

Proceedings  of  the  sixteenth  annual  session,  Hanover,  1884. 

1885. — Volume  XVI. 

Easton,  M.  W. :  The  genealogy  of  words. 

Goodell,  T.  D. :  Quantity  in  English  verse. 

Goodwin,  W.  W. :  Value  of  the  Attic  talent  in  modern  money. 

Goodwin,  W.  W. :  Relation  of  the  Up6e8poi  to  the  Ylpurdveis  in  the  Attic  Boi/A?;. 
Perrin,  B. :  Equestrianism  in  the  Doloneia. 

Richardson,  R.  B. :  The  appeal  to  sight  in  Greek  tragedy. 

Seymour,  T.  D. :  The  feminine  caesura  in  Homer. 

Sihler,  E.  G. :  A  study  of  Dinarchus. 

Wells,  B.  W. :  The  vowels  e  and  i  in  English. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  The  roots  of  the  Sanskrit  language. 

Proceedings  of  the  seventeenth  annual  session,  New  Haven,  1885. 

1886.— Volume  XVII. 

Tarbell,  F.  B. :  Phonetic  law. 

Sachs,  J. :  Notes  on  Homeric  Zoology. 

Fowler,  H.  N.  :  The  sources  of  Seneca  de  Beneficiis. 

Smith,  C.  F. :  On  Southernisms. 

Wells,  B.  W. :  The  sounds  0  and  u  in  English. 

Fairbanks,  A. :  The  Dative  case  in  Sophokles. 

The  Philological  Society,  of  England,  and  The  American  Philological  Associar- 
tion  :  Joint  List  of  Amended  Spellings. 

Proceedings  of  the  eighteenth  annual  session,  Ithaca,  1886. 
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1887.  — Volume  XVIII. 

Allen,  W.  F. :  The  monetary  crisis  in  Rome,  A.n.  33. 

Sihler,  E.  G. :  The  tradition  of  Caesar’s  Gallic  Wars,  from  Cicero  to  Orosius. 

Clapp,  E.  B. :  Conditional  sentences  in  Aischylos. 

Pease,  E.  M.  :  On  the  relative  value  of  the  manuscripts  of  Terence. 

Smyth,  H.  W. :  The  Arcado-Cyprian  dialect. 

Wells,  B.  W. :  The  sounds  0  and  ii  in  English. 

Smyth,  H.  W. :  The  Arcado-Cyprian  dialect.  —  Addenda. 

Proceedings  of  the  nineteenth  annual  session,  Burlington,  1887. 

1888.  — Volume  XIX. 

\ 

Allen,  W.  F. :  The  Lex  Curiata  de  Imperio. 

Goebel,  J. :  On  the  impersonal  verbs. 

Bridge,  J. :  On  the  authorship  of  the  Cynicus  of  Lucian. 

Whitney,  J.  E. :  The  “  Continued  Allegory  ”  in  the  first  book  of  the  Fairy  Queene. 
March,  F.  A. :  Standard  English :  its  pronunciation,  how  learned. 

Brewer,  F.  P. :  Register  of  new  words. 

Proceedings  of  the  twentieth  annual  session,  Amherst,  1888. 

1889.  — Volume  XX. 

Smyth,  IT.  W. :  The  vowel  system  of  the  Ionic  dialect. 
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The  Proceedings  of  the  American  Philological  Association  are  dis¬ 
tributed  gratis  upon  application  until  they  are  out  of  print. 

Separate  copies  of  articles  printed  in  the  Transactions  are  given  to 
the  authors  for  distribution. 

The  “Transactions  for ”  any  given  year  are  not  always  published 
in  that  year.  To  avoid  mistakes  in  ordering  back  volumes,  please 
state  —  not  the  year  of  publication,  but  rather  —  the  year  for  which 
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the  Transactions  are  desired,  adding  also  the  volume-number,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  following  table  :  — 
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The  price  of  these  volumes  is  $ 2.00  apiece,  except  Volumes  XV. 
and  XX.,  for  which  $2.50  are  charged.  The  first  two  volumes  will 
not  be  sold  separately.  A  charge  of  fifty  cents  is  made  for  the  Index 
of  Authors  and  Index  of  Subjects  to  Vols.  I -XX. 

Reduction  in  the  Price  of  Complete  Sets  for  Public  Libraries. 

Single  complete  sets  of  the  Transactions  (Volumes  I. -XXI.)  will 
be  sold  to  public  libraries,  until  further  notice,  at  thirty-five  dollars 
a  set. 

It  is  especially  appropriate  that  American  Libraries  should  exert  themselves  to 
procure  this  series  while  it  may  be  had.  It  is  the  work  of  American  scholars, 
and  contains  many  valuable  articles  not  elsewhere  accessible;  and,  aside  from 
these  facts,  as  the  first  collection  of  essays  in  general  philology  made  in  this 
country,  it  is  sure  to  be  permanently  valuable  for  the  history  of  American  scholar¬ 
ship. 
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Princeton,  N.  J.,  Tuesday,  July  7,  1891. 

The  Twenty-Third  Annual  Session  was  called  to  order  at  4  p.m., 
in  University  Hall,  by  Dr.  Julius  Sachs,  of  New  York  City,  President 
of  the  Association. 

The  Secretary,  Dr.  Herbert  Weir  Smyth,  of  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
presented  the  following  report :  — 

1.  The  Executive  Committee  had  elected  as  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  : 1  — 

Robert  C.  Berkeley,  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  and  Literature,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  University,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Rev.  Hugh  Boyd,  Professor  of  Latin,  Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon,  la. 

J.  Everett  Brady,  Professor  of  Latin,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Edward  Miles  Brown,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  and  Literature,  University 
of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  O. 

George  H.  Brown,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Leona  A.  Call,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa 
City,  la. 

Arnold  Guyot  Cameron,  Assistant  Professor  of  French,  Sheffield  Scientific  School, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Joseph  H.  Chamberlin,  Professor  of  Latin,  Marietta  College,  Marietta,  O. 

John  S.  Clark,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Rev.  Edwards  P.  Cleaveland,  Professor  of  Rhetoric,  Western  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland,  O. 

Eva  A.  Corell,  Professor  of  German,  University  of  Wooster,  Wooster,  O. 

C.  G.  Crooks,  Professor  of  Latin,  Central  University  of  Kentucky,  Richmond,  Ky. 
Nicholas  E.  Crosby,  Instructor  in  Classics,  College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Charles  H.  S.  Davis,  Ph.D.,  Meriden,  Conn. 

Margaret  J.  Evans,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Carleton  College,  Northfield, 
Minn. 

Thomas  Fitz-Hugh,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex. 
A.  L.  Frothingham,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Archaeology  and  the  History  of  Art,  College 
of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Seth  K.  Gifford,  Professor  of  Greek,  Haverford  College,  Haverford,  Pa. 

1  In  this  list  are  included  the  names  of  all  persons  elected  to  membership  at  the 
Twenty-Third  Annual  Session.  The  addresses  given  are,  as  far  as  can  be,  those  of 
the  winter  of  1891-92. 
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William  Kendall  Gillett,  Professor  of  French  and  Spanish,  University  of  the  City 
of  New  York. 

Joseph  H.  Gilmore,  Professor  of  Logic,  Rhetoric,  and  English,  University  of 
Rochester,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  ' 

C.  J.  Goodwin,  Professor  of  Greek,  Iowa  College,  Grinnell,  la. 

William  A.  Goodwin,  Portland,  Me. 

William  Henry  Green,  Professor  of  Hebrew,  College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
George  Maclean  Harper,  Assistant  Professor  of  French  and  Instructor  in  Italian, 
College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Harold  W.  Johnston,  Professor  of  Latin,  Illinois  College,  Jacksonville,  Ill. 

J.  C.  Jones,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

D.  A.  Kennedy,  Ph.D.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

George  Edwin  MacLean,  Professor  of  English,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn. 

H.  W.  Magoun,  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  H.  T.  Main,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Allan  Marquand,  Professor  of  Archaeology  and  the  History  of  Art,  College  of 
New  Jersey,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

G.  F.  Mellen,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek  and  French,  University  of  Tennes¬ 
see,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Arthur  B.  Milford,  Professor  of  English,  Wabash  College,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 
Charles  Morris,  Professor  of  English,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. 

Barclay  Newhall,  Ph.  D.,  Bonn,  Germany. 

George  C.  D.  Odell,  Fellow  and  Assistant  in  Latin,  Columbia  College,  New  York 
City. 

W.  C.  Siwart,  Principal  of  the  Stevens  High  School,  Claremont,  N.  H. 

W.  O.  Sproull,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Arabic,  University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Ethelbert  D.  Warfield,  President  of  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa. 

Edmund  A.  Wasson,  Ph.  D.,  Teacher  in  English,  Columbia  College,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y. 

Sylvester  Waterhouse,  Professor  of  Greek,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
John  Howell  Westcott,  Professor  of  Latin,  College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
G.  M.  Whicher,  Lawrenceville,  N.  J. 

Rev.  Henry  M.  Whitney,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature,  Beloit 
College,  Beloit,  Wis. 

Charles  Tudor  Williams,  Teacher  of  Greek,  Cleveland  High  School,  Cleveland,  O. 
George  A.  Williams,  Principal  of  the  Vermont  Academy,  Saxton’s  River,  Vt. 
George  T.  Winston,  President  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C. 

Benjamin  Duryea  Woodward,  Ph.D.,  Tutor  in  Romance  Languages,  Columbia 
College,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

2.  The  Transactions  and  Proceedings  for  1890  (Vol.  XXI)  had 
been  issued  together  in  February  of  the  present  year.  Separate  copies  of 
the  Proceedings  may  be  obtained  of  the  Secretary. 

3.  A  committee,  consisting  of  the  Secretary  and  Professor  Lanrnan, 
who  were  appointed  in  1890  to  negotiate  concerning  a  regular  publisher 
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for  the  publications  of  the  Association,  and  to  take  whatever  action  they 
deemed  advisable,  reported,  through  the  Secretary,  that  they  had  entered 
into  the  following  agreement  with  Ginn  &  Company  :  — 

It  is  hereby  agreed,  between  the  American  Philological  Association  and  Ginn 
&  Company,  that  Ginn  &  Company  shall  hereafter  publish  the  annual  volumes  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  Association,  according  to  the  following  agreements :  — 

First,  The  Association,  through  its  Secretary,  is  to  retain  control  of  everything 
relating  to  the  matter  and  style  of  the  volumes. 

Second,  Ginn  &  Company’s  responsibility  and  work  shall  begin  when  the 
bound  volumes  of  the  Transactions  are  delivered  to  them  in  wrappers. 

Third,  Ginn  &  Company  shall  be  allowed  a  reasonable  number  of  pages  of 
advertising  matter  at  the  end  of  each  volume,  —  this  matter  to  be  furnished  the 
Secretary  of  the  Association,  and  to  be  in  every  way  acceptable  to  him,  as  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Association;  the  fourth  page  of  the  cover,  however,  to  be  reserved 
for  the  Association’s  Announcements. 

Fourth,  The  back  volumes  shall  be  stored  by  Ginn  &  Company  at  their  own 
expense. 

Fifth,  Ginn  &  Company  shall  render  an  account,  on  July  first,  of  each  year,  for 
all  sales  since  the  first  of  July  of  the  year  before. 

Sixth,  Ginn  &  Company  shall  attend  to  the  distribution  of  the  volumes  of  the 
Association  at  their  own  expense,  and  shall  have  charge  of  everything  connected 
with  the  sale  of  the  volumes. 

Seventh,  One  page  shall  be  given  the  Association  each  year,  in  the  Catalogue 
of  Ginn  &  Company,  matter  for  this  page  furnished  by  the  Secretary,  to  be  accept¬ 
able  to  the  publishers. 

Eighth,  Ginn  &  Company  shall  have  a  royalty  of  twenty  per  cent  (20  %)  on 
all  actual  sales,  to  reimburse  them  for  their  expenses  in  storing,  distributing 
selling,  and  advertising. 

Ninth,  This  contract  is  to  remain  in  force  until  Jan.  I,  1896;  and  may  then 
be  renewed,  if  both  parties  so  desire. 

GINN  &  COMPANY, 

AMERICAN  PHILOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION, 
Herbert  Weir  Smyth, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer, 

January,  1891. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Association,  Dr.  Herbert  Weir  Smyth,  then 
presented  his  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  6,  1891.  The 
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The  Chair  appointed  as  a  Committee  to  audit  the  Treasurer’s 
report,  Professors  Clement  L.  Smith  and  L.  H.  Elwell. 

At  4.15  p.m.,  the  reading  of  papers  was  begun.  At  this  time  there 
were  about  forty  persons  present ;  at  subsequent  meetings  the  num¬ 
ber  averaged  fifty-five. 

1.  Erchia,  the  Deme  of  Xenophon,  by  Dr.  Clarence  H.  Young,  of 
Columbia  College. 

Dr.  Milchhoefer  has  pointed  out  that,  for  an  accurate  student  of  Attica,  the 
history  of  the  country-demes  is  of  equal  importance  with  the  history  of  Athens 
itself.  In  the  hope,  then,  of  adding  to  our  knowledge  of  these  demes,  this  paper 
proposed  to  treat  of  Erchia,  a  deme  of  the  Aegeid  tribe. 

After  a  discussion  of  the  origin  of  the  name,  Erchia,  the  question  of  the 
deme’s  position  was  next  considered.  Not  until  1887  was  this  question  definitely 
settled.  In  that  year  Dr.  Milchhoefer  was  led  by  inscriptional  evidence  to  fix 
upon  the  Magula  hill  to  the  southwest  of  the  modern  village  of  Spata  in  the 
Mesogaea,  as  the  site. 

Turning  to  its.  history,  we  find  that  literature  and  inscriptions  have  preserved 
for  us  references  to  239  Erchians.  In  regard  to  the  lives  of  112  of  these,  various 
facts  of  greater  or  less,  importance  have  been  handed  down.  The  limits  of  the 
paper,  however,  prevented  the  consideration  of  all  save  a  few  of  the  more 
important  men,,  such  as,  Xenophon,  Isocrates,  the  orator  Deinias,  and  their 
families. 

As  to  the  deme’s  position  in  its  tribe,  its  importance  is  proven  by  the  numerous 
official  positions  held  by  its.  members,  as  well  as  by  the  lists  of  prytanes,  preserved 
in  inscriptions.  It  would  even  seem  to  have  held  the  foremost  rank,  though  such 
a  statement  cannot  be  made  positively  without  a  careful  study  of  the  other  demes 
of  the  tribe.  Individually  the  Erchians  appear  to  have  been  active  at  all  times 
and  in  all  stations  of  life,  but  collectively  the  period  of  their  greatest  activity  and 
influence  was  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  and  the  two  succeeding  centuries  before 
Christ. 
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2.  Notes  on  the  Roman  Census  in  the  Republican  Era,  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  E.  G.  Sihler,  of  Concordia  College,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

As  we  grow  older,  we  are  apt  to  prefer  Polybius  to  Plutarch.  Sober  insight 
into  real  factors  of  historical  development  is  likely  to  displace  the  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  personal  qualities,  that  symptom  of  sanguine  youth  or  youthfulness. 
Pride,  ambition,  adventuresome  spirit,  are  indeed  insignificant  elements  in  the  life 
of  nations,  compared  with  the  desire  to  live  or  to  better  one’s  living.  Population, 
national  wealth,  soil,  —  these  factors  indeed  were  of  eminent  importance  in  anti¬ 
quity  as  now.  It  is  much  easier  to  briefly  illustrate  this  than  to  find  a  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  absence  of  statistics.  Sparta,  eg.  organized  as  an  armed  camp  to  live 
off,  and  keep  down,  the  former  owners  of  the  soil,  was  eminently  successful.  But, 
lacking  revenue  and  a  system  of  finance,  Sparta  experienced  an  utter  failure 
abroad,  being  compelled  to  resort  to  Persian  subsidies  41 1  sqq.  B.C.,  to  maintain 
her  preponderance  in  Greece;  cf.  Polybius  VI.  49.  Her  ruling  and  fighting  class 
was  so  limited  that  even  a  slight  bloodletting  would  weaken  the  state,  and  the 
economic  limitations  of  Sparta  made  losses  such  as  happened  at  Leuctra  irrep¬ 
arable. 

Among  the  few  economic  data  of  ancient  history  which  have  reached  us  in  a 
condition  of  tolerable  integrity,  the  census  lists  in  Livy  deserve  especial  attention. 
Various  reasons  might  be  adduced  to  demonstrate  their  importance;  eg.  one 
may  start  with  the  era  when  the  elder  Gracchus  began  his  agitation  for  bettering 
the  economic  status  of  the  common  people.  Plut.  Tib.  Gracchus  8,  speaking  of 
the  small  landholders,  and  how  they  gradually  relinquished  their  holdings  to  the 
nobility:  efaadevres  01  ireurjres  ovre  ra?s  arpareiais  en  npodv/uovs  7 rapelgov 
eavrovs,  rip.e\ovu  re  ira'idcav  avarpcxprjs,  words  which  receive  a  startling  confirma¬ 
tion  from  contemporary  census  figures,  which  show  that  the  population  had  come 
to  be  virtually  stationary.  Again,  we  may  ask  how  the  incessant  wars  of  the 
mature  republic  affected  population. 

As  for  the  political  and  antiquarian  detail  of  census  and  censors,  I  am  unable 
to  do  more  than  refer  to  Mommsen's  treatment,  Romisches  Staatsrecht,  II.  340  sqq. 
He  is  more  specific  than  Schwegler  (II.  679-691),  in  this  point  that  the  civium 
capita  refer  neither  to  all  males  nor  to  all  male  adults,  but  to  those  qui  arma  ferre 
possent,  those  of  military  age,  the  iuniores.  Ihne ,  Vol.  5,  p.  1  sqq.  (der  poli- 
tische  und  wirthschaftliche  Zustand  nach  der  Zerstorung  Carthago’s),  adduces 
nothing  specific  as  to  population.  Of  course  Madvig ,  in  his  Verfassung  u.  Ver- 
waltung ;  is  a  paramount  authority,  whose  great  virtue  is  this,  that  he  keeps  the 
reader  in  close  contact  with  authorities,  and  keeps  the  lacunae  well  in  sight,  and 
maintains  a  full  sense  of  the  difference  between  conjecture,  probability,  and  cer¬ 
tainty,  free  from  that  curious  blending  of  bold  speculation  and  rigid  dogmatism 
which  vitiates  so  much  scholarship. 

The  census  figures  seem  to  have  figured  with  other  official  public  data,  such  as 
famines,  inundations,  prodigia,  eclipses,  etc.,  in  the  Annales  maximi,  whence  they 
drifted  in  part,  at  least,  into  the  Annalists,  such  as  Fabius  Pictor,  Coelius  Anti¬ 
pater,  Valerius  Antias,  whence  Livy  probably  derived  his  own  data.  He  is  gen¬ 
erally  satisfied  with  the  simple  figures,  rarely  attempting  political  comment.  His 
peculiar  literary  vein,  so  keenly  alive  to  the  elaboration  of  those  elements  which 
were  favorable  either  to  picturesque  or  rhetorical  treatment,  refrained  from  more 
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explicit  comments.  There  is  a  strong  probability  that  in  many  cases  Livy  gives 
merely  a  verbal  transcript;  the  ancient  formula  is  virtually  the  same,  both  in  the 
original  books  of  Livy  and  in  the  Pei'iochae  of  the  same,  and  in  the  monumentum 
Ancyranum.  There  Augustus  uses  the  phrase  lustrum  facere  instead  of  the 
traditional  lustrum  condere. 

In  tabulating  the  census  I  shall  omit  those  lists  which  antedate  the  Gallic  inva¬ 
sion  of  390,  and  shall  enumerate  them  by  the  year  B.C.,  which  I  take  from  C.  G. 
Zumpt,  Annales,  3d  ed.,  1862.  A  further  necessary  preliminary  observation  is 
this :  the  editors  of  Livy  do  not  agree  throughout  in  detail,  Madvig  editing  more 
in  figures  and  Weissenborn  more,  in  numeral  words.  Wherever  there  is  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  more  than  slight  importance  I  shall  note  them. 

For  the  century  after  the  dies  Alliensis  Livy  does  not  introduce  any  census 
figures. 

294  B.C.  (Liv.  X.  47),  civium  capita  262,  321,  after  the  battle  of  Sentinum, 
near  the  end  of  the  Samnite  wars. 

289  B.C.  (Periocha  11),  272,000. 

280  B.c.  (Per.  13),  287,000,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Tarentum  and 
Pyrrhus. 

275  B.C.  (Per.  14),  271,224,  at  the  end  of  the  war  with  Pyrrhus. 

265  B.C.  (Per.  16),  282,234.  The  MSS.  indeed  have,  and  the  editors  until 
recently  had,  CCCLXXXII,  CCXXXIV,  but  a  comparison  with  the  preceding  and 
following  figure  shows  that  a  C  was  added  by  a  slip  of  a  copyist.  The  oldest 
MSS.,  according  to  Madvig,  Emendationes  Livianae ,  i860,  p.  406,  used  figures, 
which  are  more  liable  to  become  changed  in  transmission  than  words.  Zumpt, 
too,  copied  the  figure  382,234  without  any  suspicion.  The  present  writer  was 
struck  by  the  startling  improbability  of  the  traditional  figure,  but  he  saw  from  the 
note  of  Muller,  the  continuator  of  Weissenborn’s  annotated  edition,  that  Herzog 
and  later  Beloch  had  noted  the  matter  before. 

252  B.c.  (Per.  18),  in  the  First  Punic  War,  when  it  had  been  carried  on  for 
twelve  years,  297,797. 

247  B.C.  (Per.  19),  241,212.  Zumpt,  in  his  Annales ,  edits  251,222.  Madvig 
and  Weissenborn  agree  on  the  former  figure.  The  heavy  reduction  in  five  years 
may  be  due  in  part  to  the  severe  losses  off  the  western  coast  of  Sicily,  incurred  in 
249  by  P.  Claudius  Pulcher.  The  anecdote  of  his  sister’s  impatient  contempt  of 
the  throng  in  the  forum,  and  her  intimation  that  another  decimation  might  be 
convenient,  is  preserved  in  the  Periocha  of  19,  and  Mommsen  makes  use  of  it. 

220  B.C.  (Per.  20),  270,213.  There  were  not  quite  as  many  Roman  citizens, 
therefore,  two  years  before  the  Hannibalian  war  as  there  were  sixty  years  before, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Pyrrhus.  The  supreme  importance  in  the  Roman 
military  system  of  the  Latin  socii  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  It  seems  incredi¬ 
ble  that  many  of  them  should  have  waited  down  to  89  B.C.  for  the  acquisition  of 
full  citizenship.  Still  the  relation  of  Mantinea  and  Tegea  to  Sparta  affords  a  fair 
parallel. 

208  B.C.  (Liv.  XXVII.  36),  137,108.  The  crushing  disasters  of  the  years  218, 
217,  216  speak  eloquently  in  this  figure,  and  the  tame  words  of  Livy  present  the 
effect  of  bathos  :  “  minor  aliquanto  munerus,  quam  qui  ante  bellum  fuerat.”  But 
it  is  probable  that  the  enumeration  of  men  in  the  field  was  imperfect. 

204  b.c.  (Liv.  XXIX.  37).  The  result  of  the  preceding  census  seems  to  have 
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startled  the  government,  and  steps  were  taken  to  remedy  the  faulty  methods 
hitherto  pursued;  the  figures  thus  completed  gave  a  total  of  214,000. 

193  B.C.  (Liv.  XXXV.  9),  nine  years  after  Zama,  four  years  after  Cynoscephalae. 
The  MSS.  give  143,074,  but  here  a  C  evidently  was  lost  in  copying,  and  we  read 
with  Weissenborn  (annotated  edition),  243,074. 

188  B.c.  (Liv.  XXXVIII.  36),  258,318,  after  Antiochus  of  Syria  had  been 
humbled. 

173  B.c.  (Liv.  XXXXII.  10),  269,015.  The  officials  took  especial  pains  to 
eliminate  Latins  who  were  not  entitled  to  full  citizenship,  and  thus  it  was  that 
the  figure  fell  below  expectation. 

167  B.C.  (Perioch.  45),  312,805.  There  is  a  curious  problem  here.  Livy’s 
original  book  42,  which  we  still  have,  does  not  contain  the  census;  according 
to  the  periocha,  the  census  should  have  been  mentioned  immediately  before  the 
visit  of  Prusias  to  Rome,  c.  44.  We  are  led  by  this  curious  dissonance  to  note 
briefly  the  question  of  the  authorship  of  the  summaries  of  Livy. 

Von  Leutsch  of  Gottingen  advanced  the  theory  that  Livy  himself  composed 
the  summaries.  Madvig  disposed  of  this  on  lexical  grounds.  V.  Leutsch  reas¬ 
serted  his  view  with  considerable  warmth.  Lately  Zangemeister  sided  with 
Madvig,  noting  a  number  of  discrepancies  between  Livy  and  the  summaries. 
The  present  matter  will  confirm  Zangemeister.  Zumpt  gives  no  census  figures  in 
his  annales. 

We  have  reached  the  point  in  Roman  history  when  the  treasury  had  become 
so  rich  through  conquest  that  the  citizens  were  relieved  of  taxation.  At  the  same 
time  we  notice  a  startling  feature  in  the  population :  it  became  virtually  sta¬ 
tionary. 

164  b.c.  (Per.  46),  337,022  in  Madvig  and  Zumpt;  Weissenborn,  327,022; 
evidently  an  X  had  dropped  out  in  some  MSS. 

Plutarch  (ZEm.  Paul.  38)  gives  337,452. 

159  B.C.,  Madvig  and  Zumpt,  328,316;  Weissenborn,  338,314. 

Apropos  of  this  census,  we  note  that  ZEmilius  Lepidus  was  officially  recognized 
as  princeps  senatus.  The  readings  of  Madvig  and  Weissenborn  differ  :  M.,  “prin- 
ceps  senatus  sextum  Aemilius  Lepidus”;  W.,  lectus.  According  to  Plutarch, 
Aemilius  Paulus,  38,  Lepidus  was  so  honored  for  the  fifth  time;  hence  the  reading 
of  Weissenborn  is  preferable. 

154  b.c.  (Per.  48),  324,000,  an  absolute  decrease  of  population.  Contempo¬ 
rary  wars,  as,  eg.  with  the  Dalmatians,  had  been  insignificant. 

141  B.C.  (Per.  54),  327,442,  Madvig;  328,442,  Weissenborn.  Soon  after  this 
began  the  economic  agitation  of  the  elder  Gracchus.  Two  years  after  his  death 
is  recorded  the  next  census. 

131  B.C.  (Per.  59),  318,823,  M.;  317,823,  W.  Even  the  rilling  oligarchy  was 
startled,  and  the  Censor  Metellus  brought  forward  laws  destined  to  increase  pop¬ 
ulation  :  “  Q.  Metellus  censor  censuit  ut  cogerentur  omnes  ducere  uxores  libero- 
rum  creandorum  causa.”  There  was  a  very  tangible  improvement  in  this  respect 
in  the  next  census. 

125  B.c.  (Per.  60)  gives  a  very  much  increased  figure  :  394,726,  acc.  to  Madvig; 
390,7 36,  acc.  to  Weissenborn  (Zumpt).  I  will  not  consume  any  space  in  con¬ 
jectures  beyond  the  suggestion  that  possibly  the  partial  execution  of  Tib.  Grac¬ 
chus’s  projects  had  some  effect. 
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1 14  B.C.  (Per.  63),  substantially  the  same  figure  after  eleven  years  had  elapsed. 
From  this  point  onward  no  census  is  recorded  in  Livy  until  after  the  great  war 
which  gave  to  the  greater  part  of  Italy  the  civitas ,  the  Social  War.  Sulla  was 
unfriendly  to  the  censorship  as  an  institution,  perhaps  because  it  involved  a 
radical  check  upon  the  senate.  Pompey  and  Crassus  restored  the  censura. 

70  B.C.  The  results  of  the  Social  War  are  at  last  placed  in  evidence,  900,000. 

Under  Augustus  the  number  of  citizens  was  enormously  increased.  I  will 
content  myself  with  adding  the  three  data  from  the  monumentum  Ancyranum  : 
28  B.C.,  three  years  after  Actium,  4,063,000;  8  B.C.,  4,233,000;  14  A.D.,  the  year 
of  the  emperor’s  death,  4,937,000. 

The  fact  that  Augustus  concentrated  his  political  aims  chiefly  upon  internal 
reforms  and  the  settlement  of  the  administration  rather  than  upon  foreign  con¬ 
quest  is  familiar,  and  that  he  posed  with  no  mean  success  as  the  champion  and 
restorer  of  the  ancient  republic.  By  his  efforts  in  this  direction  he  wished  to  be 
judged.  Among  his  measures  was  the  provision  for  the  rehabilitation  of  marriage 
and  the  family;  it  was  thus  that  he  actually  recited  in  the  senate  the  speech  of 
the  censor  Metellus  of  131,  Liv.  Per.  57,  as  being  the  best  exponent  of  his  own 
views. 

The  fact  that  Livy  quoted  this  of  Augustus,  apropos  of  131  B.C.,  is  a  certain 
proof  that  Livy  endeavored  in  this  indirect  way  to  support  the  policy  of  the 
princeps  in  this  respect. 

Livy’s  figures  are  suggestive  and  useful.  Whether  they  were  selected  in  a 
desultory  fashion,  or  to  set  off  the  great  services  of  t'he  emperor  in  this  sphere, 
the  present  writer  is  wholly  unable  to  determine.  Those  who  have  carefully 
traced  the  administrative  acts  of  Augustus  know  with  what  persistency  he  pushed 
the  lex  Iulia  de  maritandis  ordinibus. 

3.  Word  Order  in  Lucan,  by  Andrew  Ingraham,  Esq.,  of  the 
Swain  Free  School,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

No  one  order  of  the  words  in  a  sentence  (clause)  can  be  called  natural.  Pa- 
tris  domus ,  one  says,  is  “  more  natural  ”  than  domus  patris ,  because  the  sign  of 
relation  stands  between  the  names  of  the  related  things.  Unluckily  our  very 
earliest  records  are  far  removed  from  a  state  of  nature.  The  indifference  of  the 
order  is  exemplified  by  the  variety  that  prevails  even  in  kindred  and  contempo¬ 
rary  dialects.  In  fact,  a  group  of  many  dimensions  has  to  be  symbolized  by  a 
series  of  one  dimension;  what  resemblance  can  subsist  between  them? 

In  the  “  Algebra  of  Logic,”  by  Christine  Ladd,  “  the  factors  of  a  combination 
which  is  excluded  or  not  excluded  may  be  written  in  any  order,  and  the  copula 
may  be  inserted  at  any  point,  or  it  may  be  written  at  either  end.”  Space  is  a 
very  simple  “  manifold”  compared  with  mind,  but  there  are  a  great  variety  of 
ways  of  symbolizing  it.  In  short,  the  thing  to  wonder  at  in  Latin  is  not  the  pos¬ 
sible  or  actual  variety  of  arrangements,  but  rather  their  paucity  and  inutility. 
Certain  metrical,  rhythmical,  melodic,  and  phonic  sequences,  when  once  estab¬ 
lished,  were  repeated  to  weariness.  Witness  the  hexameter.  Some  even  occu¬ 
pied  themselves  with  arranging  in  a  certain  order  the  parts  of  speech;  those 
trivial  distinctions  to  which  the  schools  give  undue  prominence,  while  the 
majority  of  those  who  care  for  sense  and  sound  in  language  are  unconscious  of 
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them.  Apparently,  however,  these  arrangements  of  related  parts  of  speech 
acquired  the  function  of  marking  rhythmical  phrases,  or  sections.  With  a  view 
to  examining  this  question,  Miss  Ellen  C.  Coombs  collected,  at  my  instance,  some 
examples  from  Lucan’s  “  Pharsalia.”  The  groups  found  in  any  clause  are  simple, 
consisting  of  two  related  words,  AB,  BA,  A  ...  B,  B  ...  A,  or  compound,  made 
up  of  two  simple  groups.  We  have  Inclusion,  AabB;  Exclusion,  ABab;  Alter¬ 
nation,  AaBb.  Each  of  these  is  either  anaphoric  or  chiastic.  Of  course  these 
arrangements  may  exist  in  any  sentence  without  revealing  its  rhythmical  structure. 
When,  however,  they  are  found  in  a  sentence  which  is  otherwise  known  to  be  a 
portion  of  a  series  of  rhythmical  sections,  and  when  they  are  so  disposed  that  the 
related  words  fall  at  the  beginnings  or  ends  of  these  sections,  or  in  some  symmet¬ 
rical  correspondence,  we  can  but  suspect  that  they  helped,  and  were  intended  to 
help,  the  apprehension  of  rhythm  and  sense  by  ear  and  mind. 

A  fevy  examples  may  be  cited :  — 

Talia  jactantis  discussa  nocte  serenus 
Oppressit  cum  sole  dies,  fessumque  tumentis 
Composuit  pelagus  ventis  patientibus  undas.  V.  701. 

Here  the  necessary  emphasis  on  serenus  and  dies ,  on  tumentis  and  undas,  on 
fessum  and  pelagus,  by  which  they  are  kept  in  relation  to  each  other,  though 
placed  so  far  apart,  sufficiently  indicates  the  /ccDAa  of  the  verse.  In  fact,  we  see 
that  other  than  purely  quantitative  considerations  were  beginning  to  have  weight 
in  determining  the  rhythm  of  lines  that  were  merely  declaimed,  recited,  or  read; 
that  related  words  were  taking  the  place  of  the  old  cadences;  and  that  rhyme 
would  soon  be  made  available. 

Graiis  delecta  juventus 

Gymnasiis  aderit,  studioque  ignava  palaestrae.  VII.  270. 

Turn  ursi  latebras,  obsceni  tecta  domosque 
Deseruere  canes.  VII.  829. 

Sed  patitur  saevam  veluti  circumdatus  arta 
Obsidione  famem.  VI.  108. 

Here,  by  the  way,  the  position  of  arta  obsidione ,  while  it  has  no  rhythmical  value, 
shows  that  the  language  is  far  removed  from  the  period  when  the  avoidance  of 
‘  enjumbement  ’  shall  be  reckoned  a  poetic  virtue.  In  truth,  this  whole  method 
of  relating  the  rhythmical  sections,  or  phrases,  to  each  other  stands  in  marked 
contrast  with  that  later  method  which  required  that  each  section,  or,  at  any  rate, 
each  verse,  in  order  to  be  a  rhythmical,  must  also  be  a  grammatical,  unit  of 
composition. 

4.  Catullus  and  the  Phaselus  of  his  fourth  poem/  by  Professor 
Clement  L.  Smith  of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

This  paper  was  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  traditional  hypothesis, 
accepted  by  all  editors  of  Catullus  except  Baehrens,  that  the  Phaselus  of  the 
fourth  poem  was  the  yacht  in  which  the  poet  had  sailed  home  from  Bithynia 
after  his  sojourn  in  that  province  as  a  member  of  the  suite  of  the  propraetor 
Memmius.  The  speaker  maintained  that  this  hypothesis  is  untenable:  1.  It  is 

1  Printed  in  full  in  the  Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Philology,  vol.  Ill,  p.  75. 
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not  supported  by  any  evidence,  in  the  poem  or  elsewhere.  In  the  poem  itself 
Catullus  shows  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  yacht’s  voyage  or  of  its  merits.  He 
shows,  moreover,  no  personal  interest  in  the  yacht,  a  fact  of  much  significance 
when  we  remember  his  habitual  warmth  and  unreserve  in  expressing  his  feelings. 
2.  The  voyage  of  the  yacht,  with  its  master  on  board,  began  at  Amastris,  about 
250  miles  east  of  Nicaea,  where  the  poet’s  homeward  journey  began.  This  is  the 
plain  intent  of  the  poet’s  words  in  iv.  18  sq.,  and  Munro’s  interpretation  of  the 
verses,  to  bring  them  into  conformity  with  his  theory  that  Catullus  had  the  yacht 
brought  to  some  port  near  Nicaea  and  embarked  in  it  there,  is  forced  and  unnatu¬ 
ral.  That  Catullus,  on  the  other  hand,  went  to  Amastris  to  embark  for  Italy  is 
not  only  highly  improbable  in  itself,  but  is  inconsistent  with  xlvi,  where  it  appears 
that  in  taking  leave  of  his  friends  at  Nicaea  he  had  in  immediate  prospect  a  tour 
of  “  the  famous  cities  of  Asia.”  3.  The  end  of  the  yacht’s  voyage  was  a  limpidus 
lacus  (iv  24),  supposed  to  be  the  Lago  di  Garda,  on  the  shore  of  which,  at 
Sirmio,  the  poet  is  also  found  (xxxi)  immediately  after  his  return  from  Bithynia. 
There,  according  to  the  traditional  view,  he  proceeds  to  dedicate  his  boat  to 
Castor  and  Pollux.  Considering  Catullus’  limited  means,  and  his  entire  failure 
to  enrich  himself  by  his  Bithynian  venture  (x),  the  idea  that  he  furnished  him¬ 
self  with  a  fast-sailing  yacht  for  his  homeward  journey,  and  then  laid  this  valuable 
boat  away  and  dedicated  it  to  the  gods,  is  quite  incredible.  4.  The  yacht  at  the 
end  of  the  voyage  described  in  iv,  —  apparently  its  first  voyage,  —  was  in  prime 
condition;  at  the  date  of  the  poem  it  is  old  and  out  of  service  (iv  25  sq.).  We 
must  therefore  assume  an  interval  of  several  years  between  the  voyage  and  the 
writing  of  the  poem;  and  as  Catullus  died  in  B.C.  54,  the  voyage  of  the  yacht 
could  not  have  taken  place  as  late  as  B.C.  56,  the  accepted  date  of  the  poet’s 
return  from  Bithynia.  This  point  was  made  by  Baehrens.  5.  The  theory  of  Vos- 
sius,  revived  in  a  modified  form  by  Bruner  and  adopted  by  Riese  and  B.  Schmidt, 
that  the  poem  was  a  dedicatory  inscription  to  accompany  a  consecrated  emblem 
or  picture  of  the  yacht,  affords  no  solution  of  these  difficulties. 

The  whole  tenor  of  the  fourth  poem  and  particularly  the  closing  sentence, 
“  sed  haec  prius  fuere :  nunc,”  etc.,  shows  emphatically  that  the  merits  and  the 
achievements  of  the  yacht  were  things  of  the  past.  Its  voyage  must  be  referred 
to  a  generation  before  our  poet’s  day.  Some  contemporary  of  his  father,  per¬ 
haps,  who  had  a  villa  on  Lake  Garda,  —  possibly  the  father  himself,  —  purchased 
the  yacht  on  a  visit  to  the  East,  and  sailed  home  in  it.  He  brought  it  to  the 
lake  for  service  there,  —  no  other  supposition  will  adequately  account  for  his 
undertaking  the  expense  of  towing  or  transporting  it  so  far  from  the  sea.  Its 
foreign  origin  and  striking  history  gave  it  a  unique  distinction  among  the  craft 
of  the  lake,  and  a  reputation  which  outlasted  its  active  career.  This  distinction, 
and  not  any  personal  interest  on  the  part  of  the  poet,  is  the  motive  of  our  poem. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Professors  W.  A.  Merrill,  West,  and  Hart, 
and  in  reply  by  Professor  Smith. 

5.  Aristotle  on  the  Public  Arbitrators,1  by  Professor  Thomas 
Dwight  Goodell,  of  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

1  Printed  in  full  in  the  American  Journal  of  Philology  for  October,  1891. 
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The  reviewers  of  the  newly  discovered  ’ Adrjvaiwv  TroXcreta  have  naturally  given 
their  attention  chiefly  to  the  historical  part  of  the  treatise,  since  that  is  of  more 
general  interest.  The  discussion  of  the  second  part,  which  describes  the  consti¬ 
tutional  arrangements  then  in  force,  has  but  just  begun,  and  will  long  continue. 
The  new  edition  of  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  Antiquities  gives,  as  an  appendix, 
under  the  headings  of  the  body  of  the  work,  a  brief  summary  of  the  additions  to 
our  knowledge  which  the  new  source  affords.  More  than  is  here  given  could 
hardly  be  expected  of  the  authors  in  so  short  a  time  after  the  appearance  of 
Kenyon’s  edition.  The  first  attempt  at  a  detailed  discussion  of  this  second  half 
of  the  treatise,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  is  the  article  of  J.  H.  Lipsius  in 
the  Berichte  der  sachsischen  Gesellschaft  der  Wissenschaften,  pp.  41-69.  Lipsius 
proposes  soon,  “  aus  dem  gesammten  neugebotenen  Materiale  die  Ergebnisse  zu 
ziehen,”  and  here  restricts  himself  to  the  task,  especially  appropriate  to  the 
learned  and  judicious  editor  of  Der  Attische  Process,  “  die  Bereicherung  unserer 
Kentniss  des  attischen  Rechts  und  Rechtsverfahrens  einer  zusammenfassenden 
Erorterung  zu  unterwerfen.”  The  present  paper  is  confined  to  a  narrow  plot  of 
the  wide  field.  Its  object  is  to  draw  from  the  treatise  such  information  as  can 
fairly  be  extracted  from  it  about  the  8icu rrjTai.  Except  so  far  as  is  necessary  for 
clearness,  the  certain  results  arrived  at  by  Lipsius  will  not  be  repeated  here. 

The  passages  bearing  on  the  subject  are  in  chs.  52,  53,  55,  58;  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  quote  them  in  full.  The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  them  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows :  — 

1 .  We  have  here  another  illustration  of  the  iaoTL/xla  of  the  Athenian  democracy, 
in  that  every  citizen  who  survived  until  the  last  of  his  forty-two  years  of  liability 
to  military  service  became  ipso  facto  a  judicial  magistrate  during  that  year,  unless, 
indeed,  he  held  some  other  office,  or  was  out  of  the  country.  This  term  of  service 
was  the  crown  of  the  long  period  of  public  duties  that  fell  to  every  full  citizen. 
Kenyon’s  explanation  of  the  cycle  of  forty-two  years  and  their  cttCovv^ol  is  doubt¬ 
less  the  true  one.  The  public  records  classified  every  citizen  under  the  archon 
of  the  year  in  which  he  attained  his  majority,  and  under  the  iTrdvvfxos  who 
marked  the  place  of  that  year  in  the  cycle.  Thus  the  Forty,  at  the  beginning 
of  their  year  of  office,  would  find  ready  to  their  hand  an  official  and  public  list  of 
the  new  StcuT^rcu. 

2.  It  is  obvious  that  the  number  of  the  diairriTal  would  vary  greatly  in 
different  years,  and  all  conclusions  as  to  their  number  which  have  been  drawn 
from  C.  I.  A.  II  943,  fall  to  the  ground.  That  inscription  gives  the  names  of  103 
dccuTrjTaL  of  the  year  325-4  B.c.  The  probable  number  of  Athenian  citizens  in 
their  sixtieth  year  at  any  given  time  can  be  only  approximately  estimated.  The 
death-rate  in  ancient  Athens  must  have  been  far  higher  than  in  modern  civilized 
communities.  If  we  assume  20,000  as  the  number  of  citizens,  we  find  that,  by 
the  Northampton  table  of  mortality  (constructed  from  the  records  of  a  parish  of 
Northampton,  England,  for  the  years  1735-1780),  we  might  expect  to  find  about 
225  at  the  age  of  the  Siatr^rat.  This  number  is  probably  large  enough.  When 
we  take  into  account  the  effects  of  wars  and  plagues,  the  undeveloped  state  of 
medicine  and  surgery,  the  entire  absence  of  sanitary  precautions,  and  the  naturally 
wide  limits  of  variation  due  to  many  causes,  it  is  not  impossible  that  in  325-4  B.C. 
there  were  in  Athens  only  103  able-bodied  citizens  of  the  required  age  not  filling 
other  magistracies.  On  the  other  hand,  as  Bergk  pointed  out  (Rhein.  Mus.  VII, 
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p.  133),  it  not  infrequently  occurred  that,  after  an  official  body  voted  an  offering 
of  the  sort  on  which  these  lists  are  found,  a  considerable  percentage  of  the 
members,  for  various  reasons,  failed  to  take  part  in  the  execution  of  the  project. 
I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  inscription  of  325-4  B.C.  does  not  include  all  the 
dicuTrjTai  of  the  year.  C.  I.  A.  II  944  contains  a  list  of  the  same  sort,  assigned 
with  probability  by  Koehler  to  the  same  class  as  No.  943,  but  incomplete.  Six 
tribes  are  lacking,  and  under  the  remaining  four  are  92  names,  with  space  for  a 
few  more.  If  we  complete  the  list  on  the  same  basis,  we  obtain  230  or  231. 
Until  farther  evidence  appears,  we  may  take  these  numbers,  103  and  231,  as 
representing  nearly  the  extreme  limits  of  size  of  the  college. 

3.  Taken  together,  the  passages  furnish  confirmation,  if  any  were  still  needed, 
of  Bergk’s  conclusion  that  the  Sicut^tcu  were  organized  into  a  college,  although 
no  certain  light  is  thrown  upon  the  question  of  their  division  into  sections,  nor 
upon  the  problem  of  the  relation  of  the  different  sections  to  the  tribes. 

4.  With  regard  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  5icutt?tcu  and  their  relation  to  other 

magistrates,  the  text  clears  up  some  questions  of  long  standing,  but  raises  others. 
With  the  exception  of  epprjvoL  dliccu,  it  appears  that  private  suits  involving  more 
than  ten  drachmas  went  from  the  hands  of  the  Forty  before  a  diaiTrjTrjs.  Of  the 
e/xfjLrjVQL  SiKaL  (the  long  list  of  which  is  given  in  ch.  52)  it  is  said  that  daaywyeis, 
five  in  number,  each  acting  for  two  tribes,  ras  elaayovai  dinas.  Yet  one 

class  of  such  suits,  namely,  those  in  which  the  reXwmt  were  concerned,  did  not 
come  to  the  eiaaycoyeis,  but  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  airodtuTcu.  But 
Pollux  and  Harpokration  include  under  8lkcu  e/n/xrivoL  the  iparopiKaL,  which  Aristotle 
omits  from  his  list,  long  as  it  is,  and  Pollux  expressly  states  that  such  suits  came 
before  the  eicrayuyeis.  At  the  same  time,  we  know  from  ch.  59  of  this  treatise, 
and  from  (Dem.)  33,  1  and  (Dem.)  34,  45,  that  SLkcu  epnopiKai  belonged  before 
the  deapodeTai.  Lipsius  meets  this  disagreement  between  Aristotle  and  Pollux  by 
deciding  that  Pollux,  though  right  in  calling  the  ch'/ccu  ep-rropiKai  eppTjvoL,  is  wrong 
in  assigning  them  to  the  elaaywyds.  But  we  are  less  likely  to  err  in  assuming 
that  the  positive  statement  of  Pollux  rests  upon  good  authority,  —  Aristotle,  or 
some  one  else,  —  than  in  arguing  from  the  omission  of  one  word  in  so  long  a  list. 
It  thus  becomes  probable  that  this  class  of  5t/ccu  epprjvoi,  after  being  brought 
first  before  the  deapodercu,  as  they  had  been  before  they  were  made  epp^voL,  were 
by  them  referred,  in  this  period,  to  the  eia-ayioyets  for  more  speedy  action. 

Again,  we  know  from  Dem.  37,  33,  that  Stxcu  aiiceias  came  before  the  Forty, 
although  Aristotle  includes  them  among  the  5t/ccu  epLprjvoi,  which  came  before  the 
elaayuyeis.  Of  course  it  is  possible  that  between  the  date  of  the  speech  of 
Demosthenes  and  the  date  of  our  treatise  the  law  was  changed;  and  this  is  the 
solution  adopted  by  Lipsius.  But  if  the  procedure  with  8ikcu  epiropiKai  has  been 
described  rightly,  then  there  is  reason  for  accepting  the  conclusion  that  cu'/ccu 
aiKeLas,  which  certainly  came  originally  before  the  Forty,  continued,  after  being 
made  epprivoi,  to  be  brought  before  the  Forty  in  the  first  instance,  and  were  by 
them  referred  to  the  elaa ywyeis.  An  examination  of  the  rest  of  the  list  of  5£/cou 
makes  it  probable  that  a  like  course  was  followed  with  them  all.  The 
name  elcraywyeis  is  appropriate  to  their  function,  and  their  place  in  the  judicial 
system  is  more  intelligible,  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  their  sole  duty  to  receive 
Sinai  €pLp.r]voi  from  other  magistrates  and  see  that  they  were  carried  through 
within  the  required  period.  Further,  the  SIkt]  aUeias  against  Konon  had  already 
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been  heard  before  a  dLcuTrjTTjs  KXrjpwrd s  (Dem.  54,  26).  If  5t/ccu  alkela s  were 
already  cfifirjvoi,  we  should  then  have  an  daayioyebs  referring  a  suit  to  a  SicuT^TTjs; 
in  that  case  there  is  justification  for  the  statement  of  Pollux  (VIII.  93)  quoted  by 
Lipsius  only  to  discredit  it :  eiaaywyds  a pxvs  KXrjpcoTTjs  6vop,a  ‘  ovtol  db  r as  5t/cas 
darjyayov  -irpos  robs  dicurrjT&s.  As  a  universal  statement  this  cannot  be  true;  but 
the  combination  here  made  renders  it  rather  probable  that  dlnai  e'ju/^ot  were  in 
general  referrible  to  Sicut^tcu,  and  were  brought  before  a  ducaGT^piov  only  on 
appeal.  I  see  no  reason  for  assuming  with  Lipsius  that  thirty  days  were  too  short 
a  time  to  permit  such  reference. 

Shortly  before  six  o’clock  the  Association  adjourned. 


Evening  Session. 

The  Association,  with  several  residents  of  Princeton,  assembled  at 
8  p.m.  to  listen  to  the  address  of  the  President  of  the  Association. 

6.  Alexandrine  Art,  by  Julius  Sachs,  Ph.  D.,  of  New  York  City. 

The  relation  of  Alexandrine  literature  to  the  remaining  productions  of  the 
Greek  mind  should  not  be  judged  as  unfavorably  as  is  usually  done;  aside  from 
the  enduring  value  that  attaches  to  purely  critical  labors  after  a  period  of  intense 
productivity  there  are  numerous  indications  of  an  active  and  sound  original  litera¬ 
ture.  Its  loss  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  theory  that  systematic  criticism  which 
had  found  no  scope  previously,  became  one  of  the  most  interesting  manifestations 
of  Greek  spiritual  activity,  and  supplemented  in  a  new  channel  the  vigor  of  the 
former  creative  epochs.  On  the  original  literary  productions  of  the  Hellenistic 
age  a  new  light  is  likely  to  bg  shed  from  the  kindred  manifestations  in  the  sculp¬ 
tor’s  art.  Schreiber's  important  publication,  now  in  progress,  “  Die  Hellenis- 
tischen  Reliefbilder,”  will  form  a  corpus  of  all  the  decorative  relief-sculptures  of 
Alexandria  that  can  still  be  identified.  Its  importance  is  manifold.  It  illustrates 
the  triumph  of  Greek  creative  genius  even  amid  the  fetters  of  a  highly  ornate 
Oriental  system  of  wall-incrustation;  the  sculptured  reliefs  are  either  so  brilliant 
in  theme  and  execution  that  the  marble-sheathed  walls  seem  neutral  by  compari¬ 
son,  or  else  the  principle  of  contrast  is  employed,  and  they  are  effective  in  their 
splendid  setting  by  their  sweet  sylvan  simplicity.  Again,  this  series  confirms,  by 
a  number  of  striking  instances,  how  true  a  note  the  Theocritean  muse  strikes; 
the  intense  love  for  nature  which  the  idyls  of  Theocritus  breathe  can  no  longer 
be  judged  a  literary  affectation;  like  these  sculptures  that  betray  the  results  of  an 
intimate  converse  with  nature,  they  are  precursors  of  a  modern  spirit.  Finally, 
the  peculiar  treatment  of  some  of  the  mythical  cycles  that  engage  the  attention 
of  the  Alexandrine  sculptors,  especially  of  those  that  introduce  Bacchus  and 
Hercules,  seems  to  point  to  literary  sources  quite  distinct  from  those  on  which 
Apollodorus  and  Hyginus  drew. 

At  the  close  of  the  address  the  Association  adjourned,  to  meet  at 
nine  o’clock,  Wednesday. 
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The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  9.30  by  the  Chair. 

The  Local  Committee,  consisting  of  Professor  A.  F.  West,  reported 
that  President  Patton  desired  to  extend  a  reception  to  the  members 
of  the  Association  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  and  that  the  College 
buildings  would  be  open  for  inspection  during  the  same  afternoon. 
Upon  the  acceptance  of  these  invitations,  it  was  voted  to  omit  the 
afternoon  session. 

The  following  Committees  were  then  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  :  — 

On  place  of  meeting  in  1892,  Messrs.  Hart,  Platner,  and  Brandt. 

O11  officers  for  1891-92,  Professors  Gildersleeve,  Seymour,  and 
W.  A.  Merrill. 

The  reading  of  papers  was  then  resumed. 

7.  Traces  of  Tragic  Usage  in  Thucydides,  by  Professor  Charles 
Forster  Smith,  of  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

In  this  paper  the  investigation  is  confined  to  the  vocabulary  of  the  third  book 
of  Thucydides,  but  in  the  case  of  all  words  treated  Thucydides’s  usage  for  all 
the  eight  books  is  of  course  given. 

According  to  Rutherford’s  view  (  The  New  Phrynichus ,  p.  4),  “  In  the  Tragic 
Dialect  is  discovered  what  might  otherwise  have  been  lost,  the  missing  link 
between  Ionic  proper  and  that  modification  of  it  which  is  called  Attic,”  and  this 
paper — influenced  somewhat,  though  not  suggested,  by  Rutherford’s  work  —  is 
part  of  an  investigation  which  will  attempt  to  trace  the  influence  of  the  Tragic 
writers  on  the  vocabulary,  style,  syntax,  etc.,  of  Thucydides.  In  the  formative 
state  of  Attic  prose  in  the  time  of  Thucydides  the  chief  influence  in  the  matter 
of  elevated  style  would  naturally  be  the  tragedies  annually  exhibited  at  the  Greater 
Dionysia.  Wherever  lofty  sentiments  were  to  be  uttered  in  speeches,  pathetic 
events  to  be  described,  profound  reflections  on  human  nature  to  be  expressed, 
Tragic  influence  may  be  suspected  not  only  in  the  vocabulary,  but  in  the  general 
cast  and  coloring;  so  that  we  are  quite  ready  to  believe  the  scholiast,  quoted  by 
Blass  Berm %  i.  p.  209),  lareov  otl  els  to  Kopgov  rrjs  (ppaaecos  .  .  .  Alax^ov 

Kal  ULvdapov  epupurjaaTo.  Thucydides’s  preference  for  old  forms,  following  the 
example  of  the  Tragedians,  is  seen  in  his  invariable  use  of  crcr  (e£aXd<rcreu', 
TTpatraeiv,  ktL)  — except  ctrra  — ;  of  per  for  pp  ( 6ap<reiv ,  Uparjv,  Kre.),  afiafa  for 
o'0aTTW  (vii.  84.  20);  of  evirpa^la  for  ebirpayla;  of  ava\ow  for  avaXiaKU}.1  In 
the  use  of  the  articular  neuter  adj.  and  partic.  for  the  substantive  Thucydides 
probably  followed,  with  Antiphon,  the  model  of  Ionic  and  Tragedy.  Cf  Blass 
(p.  214,  N),  “Die  Tragiker  haben  ihn  in  diesem  Masse  noch  nicht,  doch  boten 
sie  fur  die  Prosaisten  den  Ausgangspunkt.  ”  Thucydides’s  lack  of  discrimination 

1  See  Diener,  De  Sermone  Thucydidis  quatenus  cuvi  Herodoto  congruens  differat  a 
Scripioribus  Atticis,  Lip  sice ,  1889. 
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in  the  use  of  ravra  and  roiavra,  rdde  and  roidde,  which  he  shares  with  the  Tragic 
poets  and  Herodotus  may  also  be  noticed.  (See  Diener,  p.  45  ff.) 

In  the  discussion  which  follows  of  individual  examples  of  words  probably 
borrowed  from  Tragedy  the  writer  is  inclined,  where  the  word  is  both  Herodotean 
and  Tragic,  to  emphasize  the  influence  of  Tragedy  as  probably  the  living  teacher 
of  Thucydides.  [The  abstract  includes  only  a  part  of  the  words  treated  in  the 
paper.] 

dX.Krj,  meaning  strength ,  occurs  five  times  in  Thuc.  (i.  80.  8;  ii.  87.  21;  iii.  30. 
7;  iv.  32.  21;  vi.  34.  58),  and  seems  to  be  rather  a  poetic  usage.  Cf  Homer 
E  299;  T  161;  a  214;  Pindar  01.  2.  114;  13.  78;  Pyth.  9.  61 ;  ^Eschylus  Ag. 
106,  466;  Choeph.  237 ;  (=  power)  Pers.  594,  928.  Herodotus  has  it  twice  (iii. 
110.  7;  iv.  132.  7)  and  Xenophon  several  times  {Ages.  10.  i;  Cyr.  vii.  5.  75; 
Hell.  iv.  8.  18;  vi.  1.  12;  Hier.  9.  6).  In  the  sense  of  courage  it  seems  to  be 
wholly  poetic,  and  in  that  of  aid  Ionic  and  poetic,  but  neither  signification  occurs 
in  Thuc.  Diener  (p.  12)  attributes  the  fact  that  aX/07  occurs  six  times  in  the  first 
four  books  of  Thuc.  and  only  once  in  the  last  four  to  the  development  of  the 
Attic  dialect  during  the  period  of  the  composition  of  the  history. 

dva  occurs  twice  only  in  Thuc.  (iii.  22.  6;  iv.  72.  11).  It  is  clearly  an  Ionic 
and  Tragic  survival.  Cf.  Soph.  0.  R.  477;  O.  C.  1058,  1247;  Aj.  1190;  Eur. 
El.  80;  Ion  1455.  Herodotus  has  it  four  times  (i.  85.  8;  96.  14;  97.  7;  ii. 
135.  24).  Homer  has  it  often,  and  Pindar  Pyth.  2.  60.  It  occurs  often  in 
Xenophon,  but  in  no  other  Attic  prose  writer. 

avdyeiv  xopovs  (Thuc.  iii.  104.  18)  is  clearly  a  survival  from  Epic  and  Tragedy. 
Cf.  Hes.  Scut.  280;  Eur.  Troad.  325,  332;  Callim.  Del.  270.  Also  Soph.  Trach. 
21 1,  iraidva  avdyeiv,  Eur.  Phoen.  1350,  kwkvtov  avdyeiv,  El.  126,  dvaye  iroXvda- 
Kpbv  adovdv.  Originally,  no  doubt,  the  phrase  avdyeiv  %op6 v  had  reference  to 
the  literal  leading  up  of  the  choir  to  the  temple  or  “  high  place  ”  of  the  god,  and 
so  avdyeiv  had  there  essentially  the  same  sense  as  in  Hdt.  ii.  60.  13,  opra^ova  1 
pieyaXas  avdyovres  dvatas  (so  vi.  111.  9).  In  Hdt.  ii.  48.  4;  61.  2,  avayeiv  = 
‘  celebrate.’ 

dva\yr]TdTepoi  (iii.  40.  24),  less  sensitive ,  less  grieved—  dvad\yr]Tos  (Soph. 
O.  R.  12).  In  Soph.  Aj.  946;  Trach.  126;  Eur.  Hipp.  1386,  it  means  “  unfeel¬ 
ing,”  “  cruel.”  dvaXy^Tus,  unfeelingly,  occurs  Soph.  Aj.  1333.  Cf.  Plut.  Mor. 
46  e  dvaXyprus  drodeiv,  to  listen  callously.  The  only  prose  examples  are  late : 
Arist.  Eth.  Nic.  iii.  77,  without  sense  of  pain  ;  Plut.  Aemil.  35. 

The  form  dvaXoco,  which  Thuc.  has  seven  times,  occurs,  acc.  to  Veitch,  mostly 
in  the  older  Attic;  in  the  sense  kill  themselves  ( avrfXovvro  iii.  81.  16;  cf.  iv.  48. 
17;  viii.  65.  12)  it  can  be  paralleled  only  from  the  Tragic  writers. 

avTdyyeXos  (iii.  33.  11),  carrying  one's  own  message ,  is  found  elsewhere  only 
in  Tragedy  (Soph.  Phil.  568;  O.  C.  333;  cf.  avros  tiyyeXos,  Phil.  500)  and  late 
writers :  Plut.,  Dion.,  Dio  C.,  Jos.,  etc. 

8iKaiovo-0cu  (iii.  40.  19),  do  justice  to ,  i.e.  condemn  yourselves,  is  Ionic,  but 
not  poetic.  Cf.  Hdt.  i.  100.  8;  iii.  29.  12;  v.  92.  B.  14.  But  it  is  easily  derived 
from  the  more  common  meaning,  deem  proper  (=  d£iouv),  which  is  Ionic  and 
Old  Attic  (Kr.  Dial.  55,  3,  15).  It  occurs  in  Thuc.  ten  times;  so  generally  in 
Hdt.,  d^iovv  being  rare;  and  twice  in  Hippocrates.  It  is  freq.  in  Trag. :  Aesch. 
Ag.  393;  Soph.  O.  C.  1350,  1642;  Trach.  1244;  O.  T.  6,  575,  640;  Aj.  1072; 
Phil.  781;  Eur.  Suppl.  526.  In  the  single  passage  of  Plato,  Legg.  714  e,  where 
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the  word  occurs  in  this  sense,  Diener  well  observes  that  Plato  is  giving  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  words  of  Pindar  quoted  in  Gorg.  484  b. 

8okt|o-is,  opinion  (iii.  43.  3;  45.  6),  occurs  ten  times  in  Thuc.  Kruger  says, 
“  frequent  in  Tragedy  and  late  writers,  but  avoided  in  simple  Attic  prose.”  Cf 
Soph.  Track.  426,  427;  O.  T.  681;  Ant.  324.;  Eur.  Hel.  36,  121;  Heracl.  3 95. 

SoCttos  (iii.  22.  24),  a  dull  heavy  noise,  a  thud  (the  reading  of  one  MS.  (A), 
adopted  by  Bekk.,  Goell.,  Classen,  and  Stahl)  is  clearly  a  poetic  term.  Cf.  Horn. 
A  455;  11361,635;  5401;  /c  556;  7 r  10;  Pies.  Theog.  70;  Aesch.  Choeph.  375; 
Soph.  Aj.  633;  Eur.  Ion  516;  Bacch.  513.  The  only  prose  example  outside  of 
Thuc.  seems  to  be  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  2.  19. 

■yXwtrcrav  U'vai  (iii.  112.  14),  to  speak  a  language,  seems  to  be  Ionic  and 
poetic,  ttvai  is  found  only  here  in  Thuc.  Cf  Horn.  T  152,  221,  222;  p.  192; 
Aesch.  Choeph.  563;  Pers.  635;  Sept.  865;  Soph.  Aj.  851;  El.  596;  O.  C.  133; 
Eur.  Suppl.  281;  Hel.  1330;  Hdt.  i.  57.  I;  ii.  2.  11;  iv.  135.  15;  ix.  16.  13.  It 
occurs  twice  in  Plato :  Legg.  890  d,  the  quotation  of  a  proverb  or  old  saying,  and 
Phileb .  51  d,  pl\os  ttvai. 

e^dyav  (iii.  45.  19;  vi.  89.  22),  lead  on,  excite,  lure,  seems  not  to  occur  else¬ 
where  outside  of  the  Tragedians,  and  Dio  C.  Iii.  23.  2;  34.  6.  Cf.  Eur.  Ale. 

108a;  H.  F.  775,  1212;  Ion  361;  Suppl.  79. 

4^aXei\j/ai,  to  blot  out  (iii.  57.  12),  is  clearly  Tragic  and  Ionic.  Cf  Aesch. 

Choeph.  503;  Sept.  15;  Eur.  Hec.  590;  Hel.  262;  Hipp.  1241 ;  I.  T.  698;  Hdt. 

vii.  220.  10;  Plat.  Legg.  850  c;  Dem.  976,  23.  In  the  political  sense,  to  strike 
from  the  calalogtie,  it  occurs  in  Ar.  Pax,  1181;  Xen.  Hell.  ii.  3.  51,  52;  Lys.  183, 
15;  Dem.  1006,  21. 

€KW€TrXr]"y|jL€vos,  struck  with  panic,  fear  of  (iii.  82.  33;  v.  10.  30;  vi.  11.  14; 
33.  16).  Of  the  pass,  with  accus.  the  examples  cited  are  all  Ionic  and  Tragic. 
Cf.  Hdt.  ix.  82.  11 ;  Soph.  Aj.  33;  El.  1045;  Phil.  226.  So  with  dat.,  as  in 
ii.  60.  14;  vii.  63.  8.  Cf.  Hdt.  i.  116.  6;  iv.  4.  2;  vii.  226.  8;  Aesch.  Pers.  290; 
Choeph.  233;  Soph.  Track.  24,  386,  629;  Eur.  Hipp.  38,  934;  Hel.  1397;  Med.  8. 
The  act.  const.,  as  in  ii.  38.  4,  r\  rlpxpis  to  XvTrrjpov  eKTr\7]a(Tei,  delight  drives  out 
the  bitterness  (ibid.  87.  20),  seems  more  certainly  poetic  (Tragic).  Cf.  Aesch. 
Prom.  134,  360;  Eur.  I.  T.  240;  Ion  635;  Or.  547.  The  pass.,  with  accus., 
Horn.  X  394;  II  403;  with  gen.  Xen.  Eph.  5.  12. 

ttj v  iv  ttoctIv  (/cci»yU7?v),  any  (village)  in  their  way  (iii.  97.  5).  The  examples 
elsewhere  are  nearly  all  Ionic  and  poetic.  Cf.  Hdt.  iii.  79.  8;  Soph.  Ant.  1327; 
Eur.  Ale.  739;  Androm.  397;  Pind.  Pyth.  8.  33.  Of  things  trivial  Plat.  Theaet. 
175  b ;  Arist.  Pol.  2.  3. 

eTTiPocopevoi,  calling  aloud  for  aid  upon ,  invoking  (iii.  59.  ii;  67.  9;  vii. 
(69.  20);  75.  15;  viii.  92.  50), ’is  Ionic  and  poetic.  Cf.  Hdt.  i.  87.  4;  ix.  23.  3; 
Horn.  K  463;  a  378;  /3  143;  Eur.  Med.  168.  Elsewhere  only  in  late  writers. 

iiri^cxpToi.,  objects  of  (malicious)  rejoicing  (iii.  67.  17),  is  certainly  borrowed 
from  Tragedy.  Cf.  Aesch.  Prom.  165;  Ag.  704;  Soph.  Track.  1262.  eirixapis, 
in  this  sense,  Aesch.  Sept.  910;  ivixappa,  joy  over  an  enemy's  calamities,  Eur. 
H.  F.  459;  Phoen.  1555;  Theoc.  2.20. 

€<rapevwv  (iii.  58.  29)  seems,  whatever  be  the  correct  reading,  to  be  Ionic 
and  poetic.  Cf.  Horn.  £  295;  0  277;  -it  443;  I  455;  Eur.  I.  T.  946;  Hipp.  31; 
Pind.  Pyth.  4.  204;  Theog.  12;  Anacr.  Epigr.  Ill  /3;  Ap.  Rh.  iv.  188;  Hdt.  i. 
66.  2;  III.  61.  14;  126.  14;  vi.  103.  15. 
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€o-0T]fxa  (iii.  58.  17)  is  poetic,  acc.  to  the  schol.  on  Soph.  El.  270.  Cf.  Aesch. 
Ag.  562;  Pers.  836;  Soph.  EL  270;  Eur.  Troad.  991.  Elsewhere  in  late  prose. 

evirpajjia  occurs  twice  in  Thuc.  (i.  33.  7;  iii.  39.  23);  elsewhere  the  common 
prose  form  evirpayia.  The  form  evirpayia  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Tragic  writers,  who  never  use  evirpayia,  though  Pindar  does.  Cf  Aesch.  Sept. 
224;  O.  C.  1554;  Eur.  Ion  566,  e  t  saepe;  Hdt.  viii.  54.  3.  Plato  has  only 
evirpayia;  Xen.  both  forms.  evirpayia  recurs  in  Dem.,  Arist,  and  the  late 
writers. 

k\eyyvos,  giving  security  (iii.  46.  1),  occurs  nowhere  else  in  Attic  prose,  and 
is  clearly  Tragic.  Cf  Soph.  O.  C.  284;  Eur.  Med.  387;  Phoen.  759;  Androm. 
192.  Found  also  in  late  writers.  The  kindred  form  (pepeyyvcbraTos  (viii.  68.  22) 
is  likewise  Ionic  and  Tragic.  Cf  Hdt.  v.  30.  16;  vii.  49.  8;  Aesch.  Sept.  395, 
449,  470,  797;  Eum.  87;  Soph.  El.  942. 

repository  (ii.  52.  14;  iii.  58.  15;  104.  5),  a  euphemism  for  tomb  occurs 
in  this  sense  elsewhere  only  in  Hdt.  and  the  Tragic  poets.  Cf  Hdt.  ii.  67.  4; 
Aesch.  Ag.  453;  Pers.  405;  Soph.  0.  C.  1763;  El.  896;  Anon.  ap.  Suid.  s.v. 

Kap4>0f)vcu  (iii.  58.  3),  to  be  bent,  persuaded, \  occurs  in  this  fig.  sense  only  here 
in  Thuc.  and  smacks  of  the  poetic.  Cf.  Aesch.  Prom .  237,  306.  Elsewhere  in 
this  sense  only  in  Plat.  Prot.  320  b;  Rep.  494  e;  Plut.  Per.  36.  Cf.  Thuc.’s 
similar  fig.  use  of  eirLKkaadrjvai  (iii.  59.  5;  67.  5;  iv.  37.  5). 

ol  KeKp,T](OT6S  (iii.  59.  1 4),  euphemism  for  the  dead, \  is  evidently  borrowed 
directly  from  Tragedy,  though  as  old  as  Homer.  Cf.  Horn.  X  475;  00  J4;  Aesch. 
Suppl.  149;  Eur.  Suppl.  756;  Troad.  96.  See  also  Plat.  Legg.  718  a;  927  b; 
Arist.  Eth.  i.  11. 

KpciTos  (iii.  13.  36),  victory ,  mastery ,  seems  to  be  Ionic  and  poetic  (Tragic). 

Cf  Horn.  Z  387;  A  753;  0  280;  Hes.  Scut.  328;  Pind.  Isthm.  8.  7;  Aesch. 

Suppl.  1069;  Eum.  529;  Soph.  Aj.  768;  El.  85,  468;  Phil.  838;  O.  C.  393, 
1334;  Eur.  Hec.  877.  It  occurs  also  Plat.  Legg.  962  a;  Dem.  xix.  130;  Dio  C. 
(frg.  35.  4). 

v€p,€iv,  distribute,  assign  (i.  71.  7;  iii.  3.  6;  48.  2;  vi.  88.  10),  and  possess 
(i.  2.  6;  100.  8),  is  a  favorite  word  with  the  Tragic  writers,  and  mostly  poetic. 
The  sense  to  rule  (viii.  70.  9)  seems  certainly  borrowed  from  Ionic  and  Tragedy. 
Cf.  Aesch.  Suppl.  670;  Prom.  524;  Ag.  802;  Soph.  O.  T.  579;  Hdt.  i.  59.  34; 

iii.  39.  5;  v.  29.  10;  71.  6;  92  /3  3.  Cf.  also  Pind.  Ol.  11.  13;  13.  26;  Pyth. 

3.  70. 

op.i\os  (iii.  1.  6),  multitude ,  crozvd  (of  people),  occurs  16  times  in  Thuc.  In 
this  sense  it  is  clearly  Ionic  and  poetic.  Hdt;  has  12  examples;  the  Odyssey  14; 
Steph.  cites  6  from  the  Iliad  and  5  from  Pindar.  Cf  Aesch.  Sept.  35;  Prom. 
417;  Pers.  123,  1027;  Eur  Or.  943;  Androm.  19;  Cycl.  100;  Hec.  921;  I.  A. 
427.  One  example  is  cited  from  Comedy:  Cratinus  ap.  Hephaset.  p.  84.  Found 
in  late  writers. 

opyrj,  temper  (i.  130.  ii;  140.  3;  iii.  82.  19;  viii.  83.  16),  “the  old,  chiefly 
poetic  sense”  (Cl.);  “  obs.  elsewhere  in  Att.  prose”  (Kr.) ;  but  “freq.  in  the 
Ionians  and  poets”  (Stein).  Diener  (p.  16)  cites  Hdt.  iii.  131.  3;  vi.  128.  5; 
and  i.  73.  18  (an ceps),  and  3  examples  from  Hippocrates.  Stephanus  cites 
Hes.  Op.  302;  Hymn,  ad  Cer.  205;  Pindar  (9  exx.) ;  Theognis  (6  exx.) ; 
Simonid.  Carm.  de  mul.  11,  41;  Tyrt.  ap.  Stob.  EL  50,  7,  8;  from  the  Tragedi¬ 
ans:  Soph.  Aj.  640,  1153;  Ant.  356,  875,  956;  Aesch.  Prom.  •So;  Sept.  678; 
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Suppl.  762;  Eur.  Troad.  53;  from  Comedy:  Ar.  Vesp.  1030.  Add  Plat.  Legg. 
908  e. 

TrapoiKoi  (iii.  113.  29),  neighbors ,  “only  here  in  Thuc.  and  elsewhere  mostly 
in  the  poets”  (Cl.).  Cf  Aesch.  Pers.  869;  Soph.  Ant.  1139;  Fig.  in  Hdt.  vii. 
235.  13,  as  in  Dio  C.  lxxv.  5,  Paul,  ad  Eph.  2.  19. 

ot  Tre'Xas  (iii.  39.  15),  those  near ,  neighbors ,  others,  occurs  23  times  in  Thuc. 
It  seems  to  be  Ionic  and  poetic.  Cf.  Hdt.  iii.  142.  11;  vii.  152.  9;  Aesch.  Eum. 
504;  Prom.  335;  Soph.  Aj.  1 1 5 1 ;  O.  C.  803;  Phil.  340;  Ant.  479;  EL  551; 
Eur.  Med.  86.  Plato  has  a  single  example  ( Phileb .  48  b),  and  one  each  is  cited 
from  Aristotle  ( Rhet .  ii.  14)  and  Polybius  (i.  84.  10). 

TrepiKTLOves  (iii.  104.  15).  dwellers  round  about,  is  poetic,  and  prob.,  as  Cl. 
thinks,  “from  some  ancient  hymn.”  Cf  Horn.  P  220;  2  212;  /3  65;  oracle  ap. 
Hdt.  vii.  148.  15;  Hes.  ap.  Plat.  Legg.  320  d;  Ap.  Rh.  i.  940,  982;  iii.  1090; 
Mus.  49;  Nonn.  Dion.  iii.  370;  Q.  Smyr.  iii.  777. 

TrXipyevTSS  (iii.  18.  IO;  iv.  108.  25;  v.  14.  5;  viii.  38.  7)  =7  p.eyd\oJS  wcrjdtvTes 
(Schol.),  occurs  also  in  Hdt.  v.  120.  7;  viii.  130.  10;  Soph.  O.  C.  605;  Eur. 
Rhes.  86 7.  Cf  Phot.  p.  412,  8,  irErXeKTai'  tjtttitcu'  Mevavdpos. 

itcoSwktjs  (iii.  98.  12),  swiftfooted,  “transferred  from  poetry  to  Attic  prose,  and 
found  also  in  Plat.  Rep.  467  e;  Xen.  Mem.  iii.  11.  8,  de  Eq.  3.  12  ”  (Cl.).  Cf. 
Horn.  B  764;  K  316;  X471,  538;  Aesch.  Sept.  623;  Choeph.  576;  Erg.  268; 
Soph.  Ant.  1 104. 

■u'TT€p6'TTTT]s  (iii.  38.  23),  a  despiser,  is  found  elsewhere  in  Attic  only  in  Soph. 
Ant.  130  ( cf.  Theoc.  22.  58).  The  adj.  virlpoirTa  also  in  Soph.  O.  T.  883  ( cf. 
Anth.  Pal.  12.  186,  193).  The  noun  is  found  in  Aristotle  ( Eth .  iv.  3),  Plutarch, 
and  other  late  writers. 

4>iX€t  (iii.  42.  5),  is  wont,  is  the  only  sense  found  in  Thuc.  (12  times),  and  iji 
Hdt.,  except  v.  5.  5.  It  is  common  in  Tragedy.  Cf.  Aesch.  Suppl.  769;  Soph. 
Ant.  493,  722;  El.  319,  913;  Trach.  548;  Aj.  989,  1361;  O.  R.  569,  1520; 
O.  C.  304  ( fragments ,  several  times);  Eur.  Med.  48;  Hipp.  162.  But  Plato  uses 
it  Lach.  181  e;  Symp.  188  b;  Rep.  497  b),  and  Aristophanes  has  it  once  —  Nub. 
812,  possibly  a  parody  of  Soph.  Ant.  733. 

<j>ov€uw  (—  ciivoKTeLvof  occurs  5  times  in  Thuc.  (i.  50.  3;  iii.  81.  19;  vii.  29. 
20;  85.  8;  viii.  95.  29)  and  is  classed  by  Rutherford  (p.  15)  among  the  old 
Ionicisms  which  survived  in  Tragedy.  He  cites  numerous  examples  from  Hdt. 
and  from  the  Tragedians.  Cf.  Aesch.  Sept.  341 ;  Soph.  O.  R.  716,  1411;  Ant. 
1174;  El.  34;  Aj.  409;  Eur.  Androm.  412;  Or.  1193,  1665;  Hec.  391;  HE. 
602;  Ion  851,  1044;  Pind.  Pyth.  11.  25.  The  word  occurs  in  this  sense  in  legal 
language  in  Plato  Legg.  871  d;  873  e,  and  is  freq.  in  late  writers. 

\€ip  (iii.  96.  12),  hand  (— manus),  occurs  nowhere  else  in  Thuc.,  but  is  freq. 
in  Hdt.  (i.  174.  16;  ii.  137.  4;  v.  72.  4;  vii.  20.  4;  157.  15;  viii.  140  (3  8)  and 
occurs  in  Tragedy.  Cf.  Aesch.  Suppl.  958;  fiur.  Heracl.  337;  El.  629.  Found 
also  in  Xen.  Oec.  21.  8,  and  late  writers. 

(iii.  109.  18),  wishing,  “only  here  in  Thuc.  and  indeed  seldom  in 
Attic  prose;  more  freq.  in  Hdt.  and  the  Attic  poets”  (Cl.).  It  occurs  number¬ 
less  times  in  Trag.,  but  is  not  found  in  Plato  or  the  orators,  though  Xen.  (  Cyrop. 
i.  6.  15)  and  Aristotle  {Plant,  i.  1.  21)  have  an  example  each.  Aristophanes  has 
several  examples  {Nub.  359,  453,  891;  Thesm.  751). 

Xptiv,  in  the  sense  give  an  oracle ,  occurs  in  Thuc.  only  in  the  aor.,  active  five 
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times  (i.  123.  8;  134.  19;  ii.  102.  30;  v.  16.  23;  32.  6),  passive  once  (iii.  96.  3), 
to  consult  an  oracle ,  once  (xp&iisvos  [i.  126.  9]).  Diener  (p.  42)  cites  29  exam¬ 
ples  from  Hdt.  and  one  from  the  orator  Lycurgus  (§  99),  where  he  narrates  a 
fabula  that  had  been  treated  by  Euripides;  and  one  from  a  frag,  of  Ephorus 
(no.  155).  Cf  Aesch.  Eum.  202,  203,  798;  Ag.  1083;  Soph.  El.  35;  O.  R, 
604;  O.  C.  355;  Eur.  I.  T.  78;  Phoen.  409;  Ion  682;  El.  973,  1246,  1267; 
Hel.  523;  Lycophr.  1051;  Pind.  Pyth.  4.  6;  Hymn,  ad  Apol.  132. 1 

Remarks  were  made  by  Professor  Gildersleeve,  and  in  reply  by 
Professor  Smith. 

8.  On  English  Lexicography,2  by  Professor  T,  W,  Hunt,  of  the 
College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton. 

English  Lexicography,  as  the  English  Language  in  general,  may  be  con? 
veniently  divided  into  three  distinctive  historical  periods  or  sections. 

First  English  —  449-1154, 

Middle  English  —  n  54-1 500. 

Modern  English —  1500-1890, 

Dismissing  the  first  .and  second  of  these  periods  with  a  passing  notice,  we  shall 
have  to  do,  in  the  main,  with  the  third  and  modern  lexical  era. 

I.  As  to  lexicographical  work,  pertaining  specifically  to  First  English,  it  may 
fairly  be  said  to  have  opened,  in  the  seventh  century,  in  the  form  of  the  famous 
Epinal  Gloss,  as  it  existed  in  Kentish  speech,  (In  MS,  in  St,  John’s  College, 
Oxford,  with  Grammar  and  Colloquy.)  A  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon  Glossary  of  the 
eighth  century  is  found  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi,  Cambridge.  That  by 
Aelfric  the  Grammarian  belongs  to  the  tenth  century.  Following  this,  is  Nowell’s 
Saxon- English  Dictionary,  the  first  in  a  purely  native  form.  After  a  lengthy 
interval,  there  appeared  in  1640,  Sir  Henry  Spelman’s  Anglo-Saxon  Glossary, 
prepared  at  his  own  expense,  nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten  that  it  was  by  Spelman  that 
an  Anglo-Saxon  Lectureship  at  Cambridge  was  then  established  and  Whelock 
appointed  as  the  first  Anglo-Saxon  professor  in  England.  In  1659,  appeared 
William  Sumner’s  Dictionarium  Sa^onico-Latino-Anglicum,  the  most  important 
by  far  that,  as  yet,  had  been  issued. 

Passing  by  Benson’s  Vocabulary,  1701,  and  Lye’s  Saxon-Gothic-Latin  Lexicon, 
1772,  we  come  to  the  great  work  of  Dr.  Joseph  Bosworth — a  Compendious 
Anglo-Saxon  and  English  Dictionary,  1838,  the  opening  sentences  of  the  preface 
suggestively  reading,  “  words  are  the  creation  of  mind.”  It  is,  interesting  to  note 
that  in  the  preface  he  further  states,  “  that  there  are  in  English  about  38,000 
words,”  and  is  quick  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  as  an  English  philologist 
to  the  Brothers  Grimm  and  other  German  students  of  English.  Ettmuller’s 
Anglo-Saxon  Lexicon  of  1851  was  followed  by  Grein’s  great  work,  1857-64,  “Die 
Bibliothek  der  Angelsflchsischen  Poesie,”  containing,  as  it  does,  the  most  elaborate 
and  scholarly  dictionary  of  our  first  English  Poetry  as  yet  extant..  Though  con¬ 
fined  to  the  poetry,  it  is  well  nigh  complete  in  its  form  and  value  and  fully  justifies 

1  Cyranka,  in  a  doctor-dissertation,  Breslau,  1875,  also  treats  the  subject  of  Tragic 
influence  on  Thucydides,  but  the  indebtedness  of  this  paper  to  him  is  slight. 

2  Printed  in  full  in  the  New  Eng.  and  Yale  Review,  Sept.  1891,  pp.  193-210. 
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the  statement  by  March,  similar  to  that  of  Johnson  concerning  Addison,  that 
students  of  English  “  must  spend  their  days  and  nights  with  Grein.”  In  1877, 
Leo’s  Anglo-Saxon  Glossar  was  issued,  followed,  as  it  has  been,  in  the  last 
decade,  by  Harrison  and  Baskervill’s  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary,  based  on  Gros- 
chopp’s  Grein,  and  by  such  special  glossaries  as  Heyne’s  Beowulf,  Thorpe’s 
Beowulf,  Kent’s  Elene,  and  other  issues  of  the  Library  of  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry. 

The  last  and  most  extensive  product  of  lexicography  relating  to  our  oldest 
English  is  the  Bosworth-Toller  Dictionary,  the  edition  of  Bosworth  by  Professor 
Toller  of  Owens  College,  Manchester.  Though  still  in  process  of  publication,  it 
is  sufficiently  advanced  to  warrant  the  statement  that  it  will  mark  the  highest 
results  within  this  special  sphere  of  philological  labor,  and  admirably  represent 
that  comprehensive  and  yet  accurate  method  of  dictionary  Construction  which 
obtains  as  well  in  Middle  and  Modern  English  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
A  reference  to  Wright’s  Anglo-Saxon  and  Old  English  Vocabularies,  edited  by 
Professor  Wiilker,  will  complete  our  lexicographical  survey  of  our  First-English 
Period,  it  being  necessary  to  add,  that  we  are  yet  in  urgent  need  of  a  concise 
general  lexicon  of  this  period  to  serve  the  purpose  which  Bosworth’s  lexicon  of 
1838  served  for  that  generation  of  students.  Grein’s  Glossary  in  German  is,  in 
a  sense,  inaccessible,  while  Toller’s  version  of  Bosworth  is  too  expensive  and 
elaborate  for  the  average  student  of  to-day. 

II.  We  pass  on,  and  briefly,  to  the  second  historical  period,  the  Middle 
English,  extending  from  the  close  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  1154,  to  the  Revival 
of  Learning  in  1500  —  to  the  Modern  Era. 

Such  works,  as  Halliwell’s  Dictionary  of  Archaic  and  Provincial  Words,  illus¬ 
trating  Early  English  Authors,  mainly  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  issued  in 
1850;  Wright’s.  Dictionary  of  Obsolete  and  Provincial  English,  1857;  Trench’s 
Select  Glossary,  1859;  Herbert  Coleridge’s  Dictionary  of  Old  English  Words  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  1863;  Jamieson’s  Etymological  Scottish 
Dictionary,  1867,  which  is,  a  dictionary  of  Northern  English,  as  represented  in 
the  Lowland  Scotch  of  Burns  and  Ramsay,  —  are  all  strictly  Middle  English 
Lexicons,  covering  the  ground  technically  known  as  Semi-Saxon  and  Early 
English.  Of  this  order,  the  list  is  naturally  large,  covering  either  the  general  area 
of  provincialism,  from  the  twelfth  century  to  the  sixteenth,  or  some  particular 
locality,  as,  Devonshire  or  Yorkshire. 

Of  Middle  English  Dictionaries  in  the  widest  and  best  sense,  there  are  three 
of  notable  eminence.  The  first  of  these  is  Stratmann’s  Dictionary  of  the  Old 
English  Language,!  1878,  recently  revised  by  Bradley  for  the  Clarendon  Press;  a 
dictionary  which,  in  its  present  form,  has  won  its  way  to  scholarly  recognition, 
and  satisfied  a  lexical  need  for  which  English  students  had  long  been  waiting. 
As  in  the  case  of  Grein,  of  Marburg,  so  in  that  of  Dr.  Stratmann,  of  Krefeld, 
increasingly  important  labors  in  the  department  of  Old  English  were  terminated 
by  death.  The  next  of  these  three  compilations  is  that  of  Dr.  Maetzner,  of  Berlin, 
author  of  the  Englische  Grammatik,  a  work  that,  as  yet,  has  had  no  approximate 
rival,  and  bids  fair  to  be  for  generations  without  one.  This  lexicon  is,  at  present, 
far  from  completion,  but  is  already  known  by  English  linguists  as  the  best. 
Mahew  and  Skeat’s  Concise  Dictionary  is  the  last  of  this  list,  and,  by  reason  of 
its  form  and  method,  the  most  practical  and  useful  of  the  three.  Choosing  as  its 
typical  words  those  found  in  the  writings  of  Chaucer  and  Langlande  rather  than 
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those  of  the  earlier  centuries,  and  giving  special  attention  to  the  French  element 
in  the  English  of  that  day,  it  happily  illustrates  the  relation  of  the  local  to  the 
national  speech,  and  that  of  native  to  foreign  forms.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  kind  of 
compend,  under  one  alphabetical  index,  of  the  three  invaluable  Middle  English 
Manuals,  —  Morris’  Specimens  of  Early  English  (1150-1300),  Morris  and  Skeat’s 
Specimens  of  Early  English  (1298-1393),  and  Skeat’s  Specimens  of  English 
Literature  (1394-1579).  If  we  add  to  these  general  lexicons  those  special 
glossaries  issued  in  recent  years  by  the  Clarendon  Press,  from  the  Vision  of  Lang- 
lande  to  the  Tale  of  Gamelyn,  we  discover  what  a  vast  amount  of  lexical  labor 
has  been  expended  in  England  in  the  last  decade,  having  mainly  to  do  with  the 
English  of  the  twelfth  century  on  to  the  fifteenth.  Add,  still,  to  these  labors, 
the  prodigious  work  accomplished  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  the  Early  Eng¬ 
lish  Text  Society,  and  more  recent  philological  associations,  such  as  the  English 
Dialect  Society,  in  the  way  of  editing  the  older  texts  and  furnishing  accurate  and 
helpful  glossaries,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  in  no  modern  nation,  not  even  in 
Germany,  has  more  critical  and  satisfactory  work  been  done  than  in  England,  in 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  While  much  of  this  work  has  been  grammatical 
and  textual,  and  much  of  it  in  the  direction  of  general  linguistic  work,  most  of  it 
has  been  within  the  sphere  of  Middle  English,  and,  still  more  narrowly,  within 
the  sphere  of  lexicography. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  pass  to  the  third  and  most  interesting  period  —  that 
of  Modern  English. 

III.  For  the  purpose  of  clearness  and  historical  accuracy,  it  will  be  best  to 
divide  this  last  period  into  what  may  be  called  the  Preparative  and  the  Later 
Periods;  the  first  beginning  at  1500  and  extending  to  1700,  and  the  second 
embracing  the  subsequent  years  to  the  present  time. 

A.  In  the  earlier  or  preparative  era,  we  discern  two  or  three  conspicuous  aims 
on  the  part  of  the  English  lexicographers. 

1.  One  of  these  aims  was  to  exhibit  and  enforce  the  relationship  of  the  ver¬ 
nacular  to  other  languages,  and  especially  to  the  Latin.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  the  word  Leden,  in  Old  English  usage,  means  not  only  Latin,  but  language 
in  general,  when  Latin  was  the  vernacular  of  the  island,  it  will  not  seem  strange 
that  this  relationship  was  emphasized  even  after  the  Latin  had  been  supplanted 
by  the  English.  Hence,  we  read  in  Worcester’s  “  History  of  English  Lexicog¬ 
raphy,”  “that  the  object  of  the  first  lexicographical  labors  in  England  was  to 
facilitate  the  study  of  the  Latin  language;  afterwards  that  of  the  Greek,  and,  also, 
of  foreign  modern  languages,”  referring  especially  to  the  French.  It  is  here  we 
find  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  our  earliest  English  dictionaries  were  English 
but  in  part,  taking  the  form  of  bi-lingual  and  tri-lingual  and  multi-lingual  lexicons. 

Thus  our  oldest  modern  English  lexicon  (1499-1500)  is  the  “Lexicon  Anglo- 
Latinum,”  by  Fraunces  and  Galfridus,  a  companion  to  the  “  Ortus  Vocabulorum,” 
“  the  parent  production,”  says  Dibdin,  “  of  our  popular  Latin-English  Dictionary 
by  Ainsworth.”  “Sir  Thomas  Elyot’s  Dictionarium,”  the  first  one  under  this 
title  (1538),  was  also  Latin-English,  “wherein,”  he  says,  in  dedicating  it  to  Henry 
VIII.,  “  I  dare  affirm  may  be  found  one  thousand  more  Latin  words  than  were 
together  in  any  one  dictionary  published  in  this  realm  at  the  time  I  first  began  to 
write  this  commentary.”  “  Baret’s  Triple  Dictionary,”  of  1573,  combined  the 
Latin  and  the  French  with  the  English,  to  which,  in  1580,  the  Greek  was  added, 
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making  it  quadruple.  Rider’s  celebrated  lexicon  of  1589  was  of  this  order,  in 
which  he  boasts  of  having  four  thousand  more  words  than  any  preceding  compend, 
and  adds,  “  No  one  dictionary,  as  yet  extant,  hath  the  English  before  the  Latin.” 
Of  this  kind  of  lexicon  “  Minsheu’s  Guide  Into  the  Tongues”  (1617)  presented 
the  most  complex  example  of  a  polyglot,  and,  while  maintaining  its  character  as 
an  English  dictionary,  opened  its  pages  to  words  from  ten  additional  tongues, 
including  even  the  Hebrew.  So  on  through  a  copious  list,  down  to  the  first 
edition  of  Ainsworth  in  1 736,  this  older  habit  continued. 

2.  A  further  design  in  this  initial  era  seems  to  have  been  to  give  technical 
and  special  compends  of  all  possible  departments  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  This 
tendency  came  to  its  fullest  expression  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  impresses 
even  the  most  cursory  student  of  the  publications  of  the  period.  A  few  titles  will 
suffice:  ^  Cowell’s  Interpreter”  (1607),  a  dictionary  of  legal  terms,  and  even  yet, 
as  we  are  told,  “a  standard  authority”  in  this  direction;  “  Spelman’s  Glossarium 
Archaiologicum  ”  (1626),  compiler  of  the  first  English  Glossary  already  cited. 
In  1658  appeared  Phillips’  “New  World  of  English  Words,”  which,  though  called 
a  general  dictionary,  was  not  accurately  such,  dealing  as  it  did  mainly  with 
technical  and  borrowed  terms.  Attention  has  been  recently  called  to  the  fact 
that  among  the  “affected  words”  from  the  Latin  or  Greek  that  are  to  be  used 
with  caution  or  not  at  all,  as  “barbarous  and  illegally  derived,”  are  such  as 
autograph,  evangelize,  bibliograph,  inimical,  and  others.  So  fickle  are  the 
fortunes  of  the  language  in  what  it  accepts  or  rejects. 

In  1671  Skinner’s  “  Etymologicon  Linguae  Anglicanae  ”  was  published;  made 
interesting  from  the  fact  that  Dr.  Johnson,  nearly  a  century  later,  looked  to  it  as 
an  authority  in  the  line  of  English  etymology.  So  on  through  the  list  of  lexicons 
as  given  us  by  Wheatley  and  Worcester,  we  note  that  three  or  four  centuries  back 
of  us  the  present  type  of  technical  dictionary  was  anticipated,  though,  indeed,  the 
scale  on  which  it  was  prepared  was  necessarily  more  limited  and  untrustworthy. 
Of  the  fourteen  different  orders  or  classes  of  English  dictionaries  given  us  by  Dr. 
Worcester  in  his  partial  catalogue,  ten,  at  least,  are  of  this  specific,  technical  type. 
Such  compends  as  Wedgwood’s  and  Skeat’s  “  Etymological  Dictionaries  of  Eng¬ 
lish,”  and  even  such  as  Palmer’s  “  Folk-Etymology  ”  and  Jarvis’  “  Dictionary  of 
the  Language  of  Shakespeare,”  are  the  natural  lexicographical  outgrowth  of  this 
seventeenth-century  tendency  to  the  specific  even  before  the  modern  era  of 
specialization  opened. 

3.  A  third  and  final  purpose  which  has  revealed  itself  to  us  in  the  study  now 
under  review  is  what  we  may  justly  term  Interpretation,  or  Exposition;  a  primary 
purpose,  indeed,  in  the  lexicograph  of  any  era,  but,  in  the  era  before  us,  taking 
on  a  unique  type.  We  refer  to  the  explanation  of  difficult  words  as  distinct  from 
those  of  a  common  and  general  character.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  we  are 
thus  still  in  the  region  of  special  lexicons  of  English,  though  slowly  working 
onward  to  the  more  modern  form. 

Hence,  Bullokar’s  “English  Expositor  of  Hard  Words”  (1616),  which  he  was 
proud  to  call  “  A  Complete  Dictionary  ” ;  Cockeram’s  “  Interpreter  of  Hard 
English  Words”  (1623),  and  Blount’s  “  Glossographae,  or  a  dictionary  interpreting 
all  such  hard  words  as  are  now  used  in  our  refined  English  Tongue  ”  (1656).  The 
long  and  quaint  preface  of  the  fourth  edition  of  this  book  is  well  worth  the  reading. 

The  “  Glossographia  Anglicana  Nova  ”  (1707),  said  to  have  been  the  first  in 
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English  in  which  pictorial  illustrations  were  used  for  purposes  of  explanation,  and 
Kersey’s  “General  English  Dictionary”  of  1708  brings  us  to  the  opening  of  the 
modern  era  in  its  second  period,  and  to  the  study  of  the  general  as  distinct  from 
the  specific  English  lexicon. 

A  curious  phase  of  this  attempt  to  make  a  lexicon  a  collection  and  explanation 
of  hard  words  is  seen  in  the  number  and  variety  of  the  editions  issued  for  the  use 
of  English  children,  such  as  Withal’s  “Little  Dictionary  for  Children”  (1559), 
Evans’  “Short  Dictionary  most  profitable  for  Young  Beginners”  (1572),  and 
other  similar  manuals.  It  is  thus  that  we  come  through  the  transitional  years  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth. 

B.  The  Modern  Lexical  Period  Proper. 

The  first  and  excellent  product  of  this  new  awakening  and  better  method  is 
Bailey’s  “  Universal  Etymological  Dictionary”  of  1721,  somewhat  akin  to  its  fore¬ 
runners  in  that  it  was  etymological  and  also  interpretative;  but  a  marked  advance 
upon  them  in  that  it  devoted  new  attention  to  the  common  diction  of  the  people,  to 
what  Mr.  White  has  called  “  every-day  English  ”;  “  the  first  English  dictionary,” 
says  Worcester,  “  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  give  a  complete  collection  of 
the  words  of  the  language.”  The  24th  edition  of  it  will  confirm  the  judgment  as 
to  its  excellence,  while  the  preface  of  Harwood,  the  editor,  is  as  spicy  as  are  the 
pages  of  Burton  and  Fuller. 

In  1747  “A  Plan  for  a  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language”  was  addressed 
by  Samuel  Johnson  to  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield.  In  seven  or  eight  years  from 
that  date,  in  1755,  he  gave  to  the  public  his  great  Folio  Dictionary,  based,  to 
some  extent,  on  Bailey’s  Lexicon  of  1721,  but  having  so  much  independent  merit 
and  so  many  elements  marking  lexical  process,  that  it  is  in  no  sense  derogatory 
to  his  predecessors  to  say  that  it  is  alone  in  its  excellence  up  to  the  date  of  its 
issue.  In  fine,  in  the  accepted  sense  of  what  an  English  Dictionary  should  be,  it 
may  be  said  to  be  the  first  one  published. 

In  fulness  of  definition,  in  apt  and  copious  citation  from  representative  English 
authors,  in  the  subordination  of  the  technical  to  the  popular,  in  the  varied  and 
comparatively  accurate  knowledge  it  displays  of  the  earlier  history  and  progressive 
development  of  the  language,  and  in  the  large  body  of  material  it  furnishes  for  all 
later  lexicographers,  it  had  no  approximate  rival  at  its  time,  and  to  this  day  may 
be  profitably  consulted  by  any  critical  student  of  English.  It  thus  stands  related 
to  subsequent  dictionary  work  somewhat  as  Aristotle’s  Rhetoric  and  Poetics  stand 
to  modern  criticism,  or  as  the  Principia  of  Newton,  to  modern  astronomy  and 
mathematics.  When  it  is  said  that  its  vocabulary  is  but  little  larger  than  that  of 
Bailey’s  preceding  it;  that  in  scientific  detail  it  is  imperfect;  that  especially  in 
the  province  of  etymology  it  is  defective,  and  often  misleading,  and  that  in  logical 
method  and  philosophic  grasp  it  has  been  more  than  surpassed  in  recent  years, 
this  is  not  to  nullify  the  praise  already  expressed  by  demanding  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  what  we  expect  at  the  very  borders  of  the  twentieth. 

From  this  time  on,  down  to  the  publication  of  Latham’s  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language,  in  1876,  most  English  lexicographers  reproduced  Johnson, 
much  as  the  poets  and  prose  writers  of  Germany  aimed  to  reproduce,  in  the  gen¬ 
eration  following  Goethe  and  Schiller,  the  excellence  of  that  Golden  Age.  ’Twas 
thus  with  Shendan’s  edition  of  1780,  laying  special  stress,  however,  upon  the 
phonetic  principle  in  language.  Walker’s  Lexicon  of  1791  made  a  specialty  of 
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orthoepy.  In  1818  and  1827  the  respective  editions  of  Johnson,  by  Todd, 
appeared,  followed  in  1836-37  by  Richardson’s,  especially  valuable  in  its  refer¬ 
ences  to  English  authors,  and  this,  in  turn,  by  the  editions  of  Latham  (1876), 
based,  as  we  are  told,  on  Todd’s  version  of  Johnson. 

Within  the  limits  of  this  same  century,  following  Dr.  Johnson,  there  are  three 
or  four  English  Dictionaries  of  special  note  and  worth,  which,  while  they  look 
back  with  all  due  deference  to  the  sage  of  Litchfield,  advance  as  new  departures, 
and  open  the  way  for  that  elaborate  lexical  work  which  is  now  developing  before 
us.  These  are  Webster’s  American  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  (1828); 
Annandale’s  edition  of  the  Imperial  Dictionary  (1850);  The  Encyclopedic  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  the  same  era;  Stormonth’s  Etymological  and  Pronouncing  Dictionary 
and  Worcester’s  of  i860.  Of  Webster’s  edition  of  1828  every  English  scholar 
knows  the  value,  while  critical  opinion  in  this  country  and  England  has  never 
rated  it  higher  than  it  does  to-day.  This  is  confirmed  not  only  by  the  fact  that 
various  editions  of  it  have  been  made,  especially  by  Goodrich  in  1847,  1856,  1864, 
1879,  and  1884,  but  that,  as  we  write,  an  elaborate  version  of  it,  of  high  merit,  has 
reached  its  completion,  while  still  another  is  in  process. 

The  version  recently  completed  bears  the  suggestive  title,  —  Webster’s  Inter¬ 
national  Dictionary,  as  distinct  from  An  American  Dictionary.  As  the  first 
suggestion  regarding  an  English  Dictionary  was  rpade  in  17S4  to  Noah  Webster, 
by  Dr.  Goodrich,  then  a  trustee  of  Yale,  it  is  not  inappropriate  that  this  latest 
revision  should  have  been  under  the  general  supervision  of  Ex-President  Porter 
of  Yale.  While  it  makes  it  a  definite  aim  to  improve  upon  all  preceding  issues 
of  Webster  in  orthography,  pronunciation,  etymology,  illustration,  and  general 
excellence,  it  makes  special  claim  to  excellence  as  to  its  international  character 
and  as  to  the  accuracy  and  fulness  of  its  definitions.  Its  vocabulary  of  130,000 
words  marks  a  decided  advance  upon  the  106,000  of  the  older  edition.  In  its 
table  of  contents  the  attention  of  students. is  called  to  Dr.  Porter’s  Preface;  to 
Dr.  Ficlc’s  discussion  of  Indo-Germanic  Roots  in  English,  and  particularly  to 
Professor  Hadley’s  excellent  compend  of  the  History  of  the  English  Language, 
the  death  of  Professor  Hadley  being  no  less  a  loss  to  English  scholarship  than 
it  was  to  Greek. 

Special  attention  should  also  be  called  to  that  elaborate  and  promising  work 
now  in  progress  under  the  name,  The  Standard  Dictionary  (Funk  and  Wagnalls). 
Some  of  its  characteristic  features  may  be  noted,  as  follows :  stating  the  etymology 
after  the  definition,  thus  placing  no  hindrance,  to  the  average  English  reader, 
between  the  word  and  its  best  meaning.  While  scholarship  is  not  sacrificed 
thereby,  practical  ends  are  reached. 

Further,  the  present  meaning  of  the  word  is  given  precedence  over  all  etymo¬ 
logical  and  historical  meanings,  however  good  in  their  place  and  time,  so  that 
regard  is  had  for  the  needs  of  the  average  reader  and  student.  So,  as  to  the 
avoidance  of  undue  technical  language;  the  location  and  verification  of  quota¬ 
tions;  the  precedence  given  to  standard  and  to  American  authors;  the  widening 
of  the  vocabulary  to  175,000  words;  the  reduction  of  obsolete  words  and  variants 
to  the  minimum,  and  their  assignment,  when  admitted  to  their  proper  place  of 
subordination,  to  the  living,  settled  speech. 

Lastly,  there  may  be  noted  the  adoption  and  illustration  of  The  Scientific 
Alphabet,  to  indicate  pronunciation,  a  vocabulary  place  being  given,  however,  to 
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those  three  or  four  thousand  words  to  which  the  phonetic  principle  may  safely  be 
applied. 

Of  the  Imperial  Dictionary  of  1850,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  is  based  on 
Webster,  containing  in  its  vocabulary  the  same  number  of  words  found  in  the 
International,  and  “  accepted  in  Great  Britain,”  as  we  are  told  in  the  Preface  of 
Annandale’s  edition  “  as  the  standard  authority  on  the  English  Language.”  Its 
specialty  may  be  said  to  lie  in  the  line  of  symbolic  illustration.  The  Encyclo¬ 
pedic  Dictionary  is  particularly  so  in  its  literary  citations  and  examples,  while  in 
its  general  title  it  makes  us  familiar  with  that  peculiar  phase  of  lexical  work  that 
is  the  dominant  one  in  the  present  age. 

Stormonth’s  Lexicon,  while  laying  emphasis,  as  its  title  tells  us,  on  etymology 
and  orthoepy,  is,  to  all  intents,  a  general  one,  the  main  criticism  upon  it  being 
that  recently  given  by  an  American  author,  that  it  is  a  thoroughly  British  Lexicon 
of  English.  Hence,  in  the  matter  of  pronunciation  and  usage,  the  American 
student  of  it  must  be  on  his  guard. 

Turning  for  a  moment  to  Dr.  Worcester’s  great  work  of  i860,  we  are  once 
again  reminded  that  the  University  at  New  Haven  may  rightly  be  called  the 
home  of  American  Lexicography.  We  are  also  reminded  of  his  personal  indebt¬ 
edness  to  Dr.  Johnson’s  philological  work  and  of  his  manifest  preference,  in  case 
of  doubt,  of  English  usage  to  American.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  while 
acknowledging  his  reference,  as  to  pronunciation  and  etymology,  to  Noah  Web¬ 
ster,  he  is  careful  to  add,  by  way  of  independent  judgment,  “  that,  in  other 
respects,  no  word,  no  definition  of  a  word,  no  citation,  no  name  as  an  authority, 
has  been  taken  from  that  work.”  In  these  other  respects,  we  may  add,  so  excel¬ 
lent  is  the  work  in  each,  and  so  similarly  good,  that  it  is  yet  an  open  question 
among  English  scholars'  as  to  which  of  these  two  valuable  lexicons  is  the  more 
valuable  as  an  authority  and  practical  guide.  There  remain  for  our  consideration 
the  two  most  elaborate  examples  of  lexical  work  in  Modern  English,  —  “  The  New 
English  Dictionary”  and  “The  Century  Dictionary.”  The  New  English  Dic¬ 
tionary  on  Historical  Principles,  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Dr.  Murray  of 
London,  claims  to  be  new,  as  it  states,  “  because  of  the  variety  of  its  aims,  the 
originality  of  its  method,  and  the  fresh  start  which  it  makes  from  materials  never 
before  collected.” 

Its  aim  is  to  do  for  English  what  has  been  done  by  the  Brothers  Grimm  in 
their  Worterbuch  for  German,  and  by  Littre  for  French;  its  method  is  strictly 
historical,  while  its  materials  are  gathered  in  this  country  and  England,  by  over  a 
thousand  readers,  from  authors  of  the  thirteenth  century  and  onward.  More 
specifically,  its  design  is,  with  reference  to  every  word  presented,  “  to  show  when, 
how,  and  in  what  shape,  it  became  English;  what  development  of  form  and 
meaning  it  has  since  received;  which  of  its  uses  have  become  obsolete,  and  which 
survive;  what  new  uses  have  arisen,  and  how  and  when.”  When  it  is  stated  that 
the  vocabulary  includes  more  than  200,000  words,  and  that  the  quotations  from 
about  5000  authors  run  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  we  can  see  something  of 
the  magnitude  of  a  work  which,  after  years  of  unwearied  labor  is  yet  before  us  in 
but  few  of  its  parts  and  bids  fair  at  the  present  rate  of  progress,  to  carry  us  over 
into  the  twentieth  century  for  its  completion.  Due  to  a  suggestion  made  by  the 
late  Archbishop  Trench  in  1857,  and  fairly  under  way  in  1880,  it  has  already 
occupied  a  decade  in  the  issue  of  Part  I  (Part  I-V),  though  promising  more 
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expeditious  progress  in  the  remaining  volumes.  Though  sharply  criticised  for  its 
somewhat  loosely  verified  references,  aiming  only  at  what  it  calls  “  reasonable 
accuracy  for  the  too  frequent  absence,  in  the  sphere  of  technical  definition,  of 
the  skill  of  the  specialist,  and,  especially,  for  the  assumption,  on  the  editor’s  part, 
of  final  authority  in  deciding  upon  the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  contributed 
material,  it  is,  still,  a  superb  specimen  of  what  may  be  called  lexical  execution, 
or  historical  criticism  in  the  sphere  of  English  speech.1  The  marvel  is  that  it 
is  as  accurate  as  it  is,  while  no  exception  has  been  taken  to  the  fact  that  in 
general  philological  excellence  no  English  Dictionary  of  British  origin  has  at  all 
approached  it.  Though  called  by  the  London  Spectator  a  “  national  work,”  it  is 
clear  that  the  term  is  used  in  no  exclusive  or  British  sense.  It  is  in  all  respects, 
an  expression  of  International  English,  as  the  names  of  White  and  Marsh  and 
March  among  its  readers  abundantly  testify.  Carrying  us  no  farther  back  than 
the  thirteenth  century,  it  may  almost  be  termed  a  work  in  Modern  English. 
Antedating,  moreover,  the  beginning  of  Modern  English  Lexicography  in  1500, 
it  is  natural  to  discern  in  its  pages  the  well-known  names  of  Cockeram  and 
Johnson,  Blount  and  Bailey,  so  frequently  adduced  as  accepted  authorities. 

Of  the  Century  Dictionary,  now  completed,  it  is  perhaps  invidious  to  speak  at 
length,  and  more  especially  so,  as  its  particular  aims  and  methods  have  been  so 
frequently  brought  to  the  attention  of  American  students. 

Its  title,  An  Encyclopedic  Lexicon,  indicates  its  most  conspicuous  feature, 
while,  once  again,  we  are  reminded,  as  we  turn  to  the  name  of  Professor  Whitney, 
of  our  historic  and  present  indebtedness  to  Yale.  Of  the  forty  or  fifty  specialists 
working  under  his  supervision,  so  large  a  number  are  college  professors  that  it 
would  not  be  amiss  to  call  this  work,  The  American  University  Dictionary,  as 
King  James’s  Version  of  the  English  Bible,  the  work  of  about  the  same  number 
of  specialists  in  England,  can  fitly  be  styled,  our  English  University  Version  of 
the  Scriptures.  Its  special  aims  are  as  follows :  to  include  all  words  which  have 
been  in  use  since  English  literature  has  existed;  to  lay  special  stress  upon  present 
or  nineteenth  century  English  in  its  standard  forms  and  its  provincialisms;  to 
give  the  best  pronunciation  and  the  fullest  etymology  and  definition  possible; 
to  present  a  book  for  the  specialist  as  well  as  for  the  common  reader;  to  place 
the  phonetic  element  in  English  orthography  upon  a  new  and  better  basis;  to 
present  carefully  collected  and  standard  quotations  with  due  regard  to  American 
sources;  to  offer  a  vocabulary  bordering  closely  upon  a  quarter  of  a  million 
words;  and,  by  way  of  marked  advance,  to  present  a  wealth  of  pictorial  art  and 
illustration  not  even  attempted  in  any  preceding  work.  Historical  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  the  New  English  Dictionary  is  such,  and  beginning  at  about  the 
same  century  in  the  chronological  sequence  of  the  language,  it  has  undoubtedly 
already  made  good  its  claim  as  “the  most  remarkable  work  ever  undertaken  in 
this  country,”  the  final  and  fullest  result  of  those  scholarly  labors  in  English 
Lexicography  which  date  their  humble  origin  in  the  First  English  Glossary  of 
Aelfric,  in  the  closing  years  of  the  tenth  century. 

9.  Notes  on  Digamma,2  by  Dr.  Herbert  Weir  Smyth,  of  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

1  See  “  Our  Dictionaries,”  by  R.  O.  Williams. 

2  Printed  in  full  in  American  Journal  of  Philology,  XII.  21 1-220.  See  also  the 
author’s  forthcoming  treatise  on  the  Greek  Dialects  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press). 
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This  paper  aimed  at  collecting  and  sifting  the  evidence  for  the 
existence  of  p  in  post-Homeric  Ionic. 

Digamma  in  Literature. 

Traces  of  initial  p  in  the  Ionic  lyric  poets  (elegists  and  iambists)  are  extremely 
rare : 

Archilochos  i  :  ’EwaXtoto  am/cros  bears  the  stamp  of  an  epic  formula,  though 
not  occurring  in  Homer  (cf.  II.  II  651,  XVII  21 1).  Plutarch  read  ’E vvaXioLo 
deoio,  but  this  is  not  preferable  to  the  other  reading  merely  because  of  the  quondam 
existence  of  p  in  tivai;.  I  regard  the  coinage  of  such  phrases  as  ’E vvaXioLo  a vclktos 
by  the  Ionic  elegists  as  on  a  plane  with  the  imitation  by  the  Ionic  Homeridai  of 
old-time  epic  formulae.  Thus,  in  the  later  additions  to  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey 
and  in  the  Hymns,  we  find  instances  of  the  apparent  observance  of  digamma, 
though  at  the  period  of  these  poems  the  labial  spirant  was  an  obsolescent,  if  not 
an  obsolete,  sound.  In  ij  8t  oi  ko/jlcl  Archil.  29,  and  ovSt  oi  ytXws  Sim.  Amorg. 
7  79,  the  case  is  different,  since  the  metre  is  iambic,  which  is  the  organ  of  the 
popular  dialect,  i]  8t  oi  <rddr),  Archil.  97,  is  from  an  epode,  but  the  metre  is  also 
iambic.  In  Sim.  Amorg.  7  80  we  find 

ob8'  av  tlv  ed  eptjeiev,  aXXa  tovO *  opq. 
but  immediately  below,  v.  82, 

6kcos  tlv  uls  ptyLGTOv  ept-eiev  KaKbv. 

In  Mimnermos  12 9  we  find  in  VL  Xva  oi  doov  a pp,a  kcll  ltvttol ,  but  in  BP  lv 
dXr/doov,  a  reading  which  justifies  Bergk’s  tva  Stj.  yXGxraa  8t  oi  SixbpLvdos  occurs 
in  a  fragment  (42 4)  of  one  of  the  pitXr]  of  Solon,  which  has  also  dvSpa  eKacrrov 
(421). 

Elsewhere  in  the  lyric  poets  of  Ionic  birth  the  evidence  against  the  presence 
of  p  is  very  strong. 

Iambic  writers,  including  the  elegiacs  and  trochaics  of  Archilochos. 

Archilochos:  8 '  oivos  21  (el.),  8 ’  oivov  4s  (el.),  8LdbpapL(3ov  oi'vip  77s;  etrcrerai 
epyov  33  (el.),  Kopwvos  epywv  39s,  eyKvptioaLv  epypLaa lv  703,  ab  S’  epy  882;  tls 
acrruiv  91  (el.),  p.er  acrrCov  63 1 ;  Ho(reL8do)vos  ava ktos  io1  (el.,  Bergk’s  conj.), 
kXvO’  &va£  75 1,  AuavbcroL  (Lvolktos  77 1,  xai p  dvatj  I192;  ev  eXpLaaLV  I22  (el.); 
KCLT  oIkOV  33,  ev  OLKLy  39 !,  ev  OLKlp  66 5,  KCLKOV  of/CdS’  98;  7)8’  & TT)  73;  'tlddev  ^KCt- 
cttos  83;  dStivya lv  eKrjTL  842;  7r6XX’  oiS *  a\u>7r rji;  1 1 8 ;  kclloXclos  (/ccu(yr)i6Aaos) 
H94. 

Simonides  Amorg.:  obSev  elSores  I4,  tt&vtcl  8’  eiSivaL  713,  obStv  oiSe  7s3  ( ev 
8bp.0Lcr  I8it)v  729),  tv  bcpOaXpLola  I8eiv  732j  oi  8’  ertiov  I8;  av  olkov  73,  o’l'kov 
760,  Xlplov  oiKirjs  7101,  o’WOLKTjTTjpa  7102,  Kar  olkov  7104,  °b8’  es  olkltjv  7106;  ev  eXp-a- 
<tlv  75,  eKTreabvres  eXp,acrLv  21;  ex^poio-Lv  lera  7  36;  wpos  epyov  7  48,  SobXi  epya  758, 
8'  epSei  7  55,  pityiCTOV  ep%e Lev  7  s2;  8l  dcrreos  7  74.  tv clcvlv  acvToXaLV  7 74  ( avdpCo - 
7 vols  B);  ev  yvvai^iv  r/derat  7",  dvpLrjSeXv  7103;  8 ’  ^/cacrros  7112. 

Hipponax:  avvLpKrjaas  12,  es  ripKi  eXddv  202,  (pKeL  47  (first  foot);  obSdp 1 
ehvev  202,  dvetirev  45;  eicriv  t/Sicttcu  29 1,  pb8Lvov  7)Sb  58;  /U.ot%6s  aXCbvaL  74; 
aipLarLa  83;  ’LipubvaKTos  55  B. 

Ananias:  Kadeip^ai  31,  /07Xercu  56* 
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Elegists. 

Kallinos  :  ev  8'  o’Ctccp  1 15. 

Mimnermos :  rots  t'/ceXoi  2  3  proves  nothing  unless  we  read,  as  is  probable,  rota 
i/ceXoi ;  (piper  e’ticeXos  1 4 11 ;  aXXore  ot/cos  2 11 ;  5’  ep7*  212;  byXedpcevos  epypcacri  71; 
d(nreros  Ibpivs  5 1;  N yX'fjiov  aarv  91;  d(p’  'Eairepcbcvv  128;  puv  i'bov  142;  /3a£ios 
lepeevoi  16.  The  following  passages  prove  nothing:  eapos  21,  ypiyeveia  1210, 
eibore s  24,  pobobaicTvXos  I23,  epyov  14 n. 

Xenophanes:  5’  olws  I  5,  ns  oZi'Oj' 41;  aXX’  et/c#  213;  (paadai  eiros  63;  rQvb* 
oiba  74.  cvs  ol  I  20  proves  nothing. 

Phokylides:  irepcbpopLos  elbos  34;  eiriararai  epyafcadai  3',  bcbaaKlpcev  epya  13, 
Kadrjpievov  oivoTrord^ecv  II2. 

The  retention  of  p  in  the  elegy  of  Theognis  is  due  not  only  to  his  closer  touch 
with  Homer,  but  also  to  the  pressure  of  the  local  speech. 

Melic  poets. 

From  his  sympathy  with  the  Aiolic  poets  we  might  expect  in  Anakreon  a  more 
persistent  survival  of  digamma  than  in  other  Ionic  poets.  But  the  following 
instances  occur  of  forms  that  once  possessed  but  have  lost  p  :  <vva%  21;  ovk  el8 cvs 
43,  XipeaXov  eibov  22,  pc  eaibwv  25  4,  5’  oiba  45  s,  ovbev  eibtvai  75  2;  ovb ’  aaroicn 
1 5 2 ;  \pdXXcv  S’  eiKocrc  18;  cpvoxoei  32,  (pep  oivov  621,  5’  o’ivov  634,  Trap'  o’ivcp  63s, 
irXtcp  oivoTTord^cvv  94 1  (el.);  pcedbovr  ocKab'  56;  gkvttQov  ’E p^icvvc  821;  eirLcrrcov 
90 4.  e’iXvpca  21 6  may  stand  for  e-pXv-pca. 

Solon  may  be  put  in  evidence  not  merely  for  the  absence  of  p  from  the  Attic 
of  his  day  and  generation,  but  also  for  the  attitude  of  the  early  elegy  towards  its 
models. 

67r’  epypcaaiv  1365,  virepr)(pavd  r  epya  437,  Travel  b’  epya  438,  vj3pcos  epya  1316, 
KaX’  epya  1321,  avairioL  epya  1331,  puv  epya  1341,  iroXvepappcaKOv  epyov  1357,  ovb ’ 
epbeiv  27 12,  'erepos  epbe  40;  crvvoibe  415,  ovdt  tls  oidev  1365,  dec vov  ibeiv  136,  edyicev 
ibeiv  i S'2’2,  eariv  ibeiv  1324;  TroXvyparov  aarv  421,  %povos  acrrois  io1;  ep%erai 
of/caS’  e/cacrrtp  427,  efs  piev  eraaros  II5,  e<p ’  eKaarcp  1325,  bb^av  enaaros  1334;  edyrev 
tivai;  1353,  evdab ’  dvaaauv  191;  Kibr/ns  ioareepavos  194;  ev  eirr  ereaiv  27s,  bid 
err)  27 14 ;  ry  b ’  e/<ry(?)  27 11 ;  exovras  ydy  36 12. 

In  411,  1 3 12  dbcKocs  epypiaai,  in  1 3 36  Kolxpais  eX-iriai  the  short  form  of  the 
dative  is  correct. 

For  oirri  or  o’vre  of  the  MSS.,  Hermann  read  ov  e  in  13 27  aiel  5’  ov  e  XtXyde 
biapnrepts,  oarcs  aXnrrpbv.  In  1 3 67  aXX’  6  piev  ed  epbeiv  occurs.  Both  cases  fail 
to  prove  the  existence  of  p.  ■ 

The  disproportion 1  between  the  cases  of  the  retention  of  p  and  those  of  its 
neglect  is  proof  enough  that  the  sound  was  practically  dead  in  Asia  Minor  at 
least  by  the  year  700  B.C.  and  in  Attika  by  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  cases  of  retention  in  the  elegy  are  no  matter  for  wonderment.  It  is 
surprising  that,  with  all  the  dependence  upon  the  largo  flume  of  epic  language, 
there  were  not  more  cases  of  the  apparent  survival  of  the  sound.  It  is  in  iambic 
poetry,  whose  affiliations  are  so  different  from  those  of  the  elegy,  that  we  are 
surprised  to  discover  traces  of  the  appearance  of  p.  As  regards  the  /rods,  Fick’s 

1  F  retained  in  elegy  2,  in  iambic  poems  4,  in  the  melic  of  Solon  1 ;  F  violated  in 
elegy  53,  in  iambic  and  trochaic  poems  55,  in  the  melic  of  Anakreon  15. 
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suggestion  that  8e  oi  were  practically  pronounced  under  one  accent  (Slot)  would 
play  havoc  with  the  digammated  pronoun  in  Homer  and  Pindar,  fxrjde  ets  in 
Hipponax  28  is  a  “  fixed  combination,”  it  is  true,  but  that  is  just  what  8d  oi  is  not. 
Nor  is  the  parallelism  of  aWore  d\\os  Phokyl.  15,  Solon  1376,  15  4  in  place.  Such 
an  hiatus  in  the  elegy  needs  no  special  defence.  The  history  of  oi  and  kindred 
forms  in  Pindar  shows  pretty  clearly  that  in  Doric  poetry  this  pronoun  was  a 
stronghold  of  the  f.  .In  the  choral  parts  of  tragedy  (Trach.  649,  Elektra  196)  we 
still  find  an  echo  of  the  epic  and  Pindaric  use.  Perhaps  the  constant  apparent 
hiatus  before  the  word  in  the  epos  influenced  the  construction  of  nascent  iambic 
verse,  or  the  hiatus  is  a  survival  of  the  period  antecedent  to  that  of  the  “founder” 
of  iambic  verse.  The  Simonideian  ov8'  dv  tlv  eS  ep^eiev  recalls  E  650  6's  pa  pu.v  ed 
ep^avra,  where  the  ictus  alone  would  account  for  the  retention  of  the  length. 
The  older  poetry  held  fast  to  the  prose  quantity  in  evepyos,  -epyrjs,  -epyealrj. 

Digamma  upon  Inscriptions. 

Asiatic  Ionic. 

There  are  no  examples. 

Island  Ionic  (Kyklades). 

1.  Naxos.  Upon  a  dedicatory  inscription  from  Naxos  B.  C.  H.  XII  (1888), 
p.  464,  written  /SovaTpocprjdov,  we  read,  according  to  Homolle : 

fi{_(p^iKapTidr)s  \  pi  a  \  vldene  j  ho  \  Nahcrtos  \  7rcu&ras. 

The  inscription  dates,  according  to  Homolle,  from  the  second  half  of  the  seventh 
century  before  our  era;  a  conclusion  adopted  by  Schoefer  in  his  De  Deli  insulae 
rebus. 

2.  Naxos.  On  the  base  of  the  Apollo  colossus  dedicated  by  the  Naxians  at 
Delos,  dated  by  Kirchhoff  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century  (see  Roberts,  I  §  35)  we  read  (Bechtel  25  -  Rob.  I  27  —  I.  G.  A.  409)  : 

r]o0  AfYTO  \idov  dpi  avdpias  Kal  rb  <T(f>l\as 

i.e.  apvrov,  as  was  read  by  Bentley,  and  is  read  by  almost  all  scholars,  with  the 
exception  of  Roehl  (0aeu),  and  of  Bergk  and  Wilamowitz  (dafvrov  =  darjrov ). 

3.  Amorgos.  An  early  abecedarium  I.  G.  A.  Add.  390=  Rob.  I  159B  con¬ 
tains  E. 

Western  Ionic  (Euboia). 

1.  Chalkidian  vase  inscriptions  of  the  fifth  century  (from  Magna  Graecia)  : 

fid,  Roberts,  I  190  C. 

’O/rartTjs,  Roberts,  I  190  L. 

Tapvfdvrjs,  Roberts,  I  191  C. 

Digamma  has  in  each  case  the  form  E,  except  Rob.  I  190,  2  EIO  =  /ric6  (?). 

2.  From  Rhegion,  a  colony  of  Chalkis  : 

foualwv  and  oWa,  poi  (for  c os  aafoi),  cf.  Bechtel  5,  Rob.  I  180,  I.  G.  A.  532. 
The  f  has  the  same  form  as  in  the  abecedarium  of  Amorgos. 

poLKbwv,  Rob.  I  181,  I.  G.  A.  533. 

These  forms  occur  upon  a  marble  block  found  at  Olympia,  dedicated  by  Miky- 
thos  of  Rhegion  after  467  B.C.,  when  he  migrated  from  Rhegion  to  Tegea.  The 
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second  poiKtwv  is,  according  to  Roberts,  not  by  the  same  hand  as  the  first,  and  is 
dated  by  Furtwangler  after  450  B.C. 

As  the  Chalkidian  vase  inscriptions  sometimes  contain  a  non-ionic  (Doric) 
element,  it  follows  that  we  cannot  yet  regard  as  certain  the  presence  of  the  labial 
spirant  in  the  Euboian  sub-dialect. 

fL^fp'jLKapTLdrjs  is  by  no  means  a  certain  transcription.  fL<pcdda$  is  attested  in 
Boiotian  inscriptions  (C.  D.  I.  488,  six  times),  but  pupucparidas,  cited  by  Homolle 
from  C.  D.  I.  713  A1,  is  not  above  suspicion.  The  inscription  begins  4MK-,  which 
Keil  read  T]0t-,  a  name  known  to  us  from  Nikander  and  Suidas.  The  ductus 
litterarum  at  least  permits  in  the  present  case  the  reading  ~E>vdvicaprL5r]s.  Ei )dv- 
Kpdrrjs  is  no  uncommon  name.  Upon  one  of  the  Styrian  lead  tablets,  I.  G.  A. 
372 113,  the  first  v  of  E(u)0^a%os  has  the  form  of  t.  Wackernagel,  K.  Z.  XXIX 
15 1  in  fact  attempts  to  defend  the  form  eWv-. 

Above  all  suspicion,  however,  is  the  Naxian  p  in  apvrov,  whose  p,  singular 
enough  from  its  occurrence  in  a  word  that  never  had  the  spirant,  is  rendered  the 
more  unique  from  the  fact  that  all  other  Naxian  inscriptions,  except  that  referred 
to  above,  have  lost  the  letter.  The  Attic  apvrap 1  as  the  exact  parallel  to  apvrov, 
shows  beyond  peradventure  (1)  that  it  is  not  a  slip  of  the  stonecutter  who  in¬ 
tended  to  engrave  AFT  but  could  not  forbear  inserting  the  Y ;  (2)  that  the  spelling 
apv  was  an  attempt  to  represent  the  sound  au  (i.e.  a  +  u  more  suitably  than  by 
av,  i.e.  au;  (3)  that  the  sound  of  the  diphthong  au  could  not,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  stonecutter  or  of  those  who  entrusted  him  with  the  work,  be  adequately  repro¬ 
duced  by  ap,  and  finally  (4)  that  the  Ionic  of  Naxos  and  the  Attic  of  the  sixth 
century  B.C.  possessed  the  character  p.  But  from  the  p  of  apvrov  and  apvrap  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  the  sound  p  was  still  alive  among  Naxians  and  Attics. 
The  disappearance  of  p  in  Attic,  though  occurring  in  the  period  subsequent  to 
the  Ionic  migration  eastward,  is  yet  early  enough  to  permit  us  to  assume  that  its 
use  in  the  sixth  century  was  an  archaism.  The  letter  was  held  fast  under  the 
strait-jacket  of  the  numerals.  But  its  ordinary,  its  natural  phonetic  use  was  gone. 
A  Sepp 77  in  the  sixth  century  was  an  impossibility,  an  apvrap  a  possibility.  Upon 
the  apvrap  inscription  p  is  absent  from  Ideiv  and  epyaaaro. 

How  soon  after  their  settlement  in  Asia  Minor  the  Ionians  lost  p  is  not  certain. 
But  by  the  sixth  century  in  Naxos  at  least  the  sign  was  old-fashioned.  One  por¬ 
tion  of  Ionic  territory  abandoned  its  possession  sooner  than  another.  The  speech 
of  the  Kyklades,  which  still  shows  traces  of  its  preservation,  may  be  demonstrated 
on  other  grounds  to  have  been  conservative.  Hence,  even  if  pKpucaprLdrjs  should 
be  correct,  it  does  not  follow  that  contemporary  Eastern  Ionic  possessed  the 
sound.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  the  close  of  the  eighth  century  p  must 
have  disappeared  from  the  ordinary  speech  of  the  Ionic  Dodekapolis. 

10.  The  Signification  and  Use  of  the  Word  Natura  by  Lucretius, 
by  Professor  W.  A.  Merrill,  of  Miami  University,  Oxford,  O. 

1  Upon  an  old  Attic  epigram  of  the  sixth  century,  published  in  the  AeAn'ov  apxaio- 
Koyucov  for  1890,  p.  103,  we  find  the  form  aFvrap.  The  inscription  is  as  follows : 
.  .  .  e  <£iAes  7raiSo5  |  Kare.QeK.ev  •  KaXov  l Sev  \  aFvrap  j  </>at.5i/u.os  •  epyacra  |  to,  which  may 
be  thus  restored : 

ar/p-a  $i\rjp.ovC8ris  /x]e  <j)C Atjs  7rai$b?  KareQr)Kev 
KaXov  i Selv,  aFvrap  3*ai5i/AOS  epyacraro. 
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The  paper  was  meant  to  supplement  Munro’s  note  on  Lucretius  1,  25,  where 
he  made  the  statement  that  ‘  perhaps  every  one  of  the  meanings  which  natura 
has  in  Cicero,  or  nature  in  English,  is  found  in  Lucretius/ 

The  word  natura  occurs  in  Lucretius,  according  to  Munro’s  edition  of  1886, 
236  times,  including  the  title.  The  classification  of  meanings  followed  by  the 
scholastics  and  Spinoza  was  taken  as  a  starting-point,  with  the  following  result : 

A.  Natura  naturans. 

1 .  Author  of  nature,  — -  not  in  L. 

2.  Efficient  cause. 

a.  Creative  nature,  eg.  1,  629;  denique  si  minimas  in  partes  cuncta 
resolvi  |  cogere  consuesset  rerum  natura  creatrix.  1,  56,  199,  263,  629;  2,  879, 
1 1 17;  4,  785;  5,  186,  871,  1362;  6,  31,  226,  646,-13  times, 

b.  Governing  nature — natura  gerit  res,  1,  328.  1,  57,  224,  328,  551,  614, 

1009;  2,  242,  1121;  3,  974;  4,  762;  5,  76,  350,  81 1,  831,  846,  1028;  6,  471, 
1135, — 18  times, 

c.  Fostering  nature  —  praeterea  genus  horriferum  natura  ferarum  ]  cur  alit 

atque  auget?.5,  218,  2,  706,  1142;  5,  218,  234,-4  times. 

d.  Sentient  nature  =  feeling  2,  1 7, 

e.  Personification.  3,  931,  951. 

3.  Plastic  nature,  —  not  in  L, 

4.  Natural  course  or  order  of  things,  2,  224 :  ita  nil  unquam  natura  creasset. 
1,  216,  322;  2,  23,  224,  714;  3,  23;  4,  405,  —  7  times. 

a.  Natural  law  —  adversus  naturae  foedera  niti,  5,  310.  1,  498,  586;  2,  301 ; 

4,  322,  948,  1088;  5,  225,  310,  924;  6,  335,  838,  907,-12  times. 

b.  Consistency  with  nature,  —  not  in  L. 

c.  Natural  causes,  2,  1058 :  cum  praesertim  hie  sit  natura  factus,  ut 
ipsa  |  sponte  sua  forte  offensando  semina  rerum.  2,  168,  1058;  5,  206,  877,  1354; 
6,  609,  —  6  times. 

cf.  Plidden  reason,  4,  385  nec  possunt  oculi  naturam  noscere  rerum. 

c" ’.  Instinct,  4,  846  et  volnus  vitare  prius  natura  coegit. 

c'" .  Chance,  occasion,  2,  208  in  quascumque  dedit  partis  natura  meatum. 

B.  Natura  naturata. 

1.  Works  of  nature,  both  mind  and  matter,  —  not  in  L. 

2.  The  Universe,  comprising  all  phenomena  in  the  widest  sense,  the  object  of 

the  working  power  and  the  reason  for  its  working,  but  excluding  God:  subject 
of  poem  as  expressed  in  the  title  and  quoted  4,  969.  1,  25,  71,  126,  148;  2,  61 ; 

3,  l5>  29,  93,  io72;  4,  25;  5,  54,  33 Si  6,  4U  title  and  4,  969,-15  times. 

a.  Earth,  5,  199. 

b.  Universe  in  restricted  sense,  1,  419,  950,  1116. 

c.  Creation,  —  not  in  L. 

d.  World,  2,  1090. 

e.  Physical  phenomena?  2,  378. 

3.  Essence  =  essential  quality  =  thing  itself;  eg.  1,  330  nec  tamen  undique 
corporea  stipata  tenentur  |  omnia  natura:  corporea  natura  =  corpore.  1,  131, 
194,  281,  330,  363,  503,  702,  710,  1002,  1038,  1054;  2,  20,  181,  232,  307,  313, 
400,  646,  758,  938;  3,  43,  130,  191,  203,  212,  228,  531,  561,  604,  624,  670,  708, 
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712,  788,  831,  844,  1003;  4,40,  121,  740,  859;  5,  59,  127,  132,  147,  157,  239, 
331,  365,  370,  1281,  1288;  6,  565,  598,  683,  ion,  1042,  1062,  —  58  times. 

a.  Element,  1,  432  quod  quasi  tertia  sit  numero  natura  reperta.  1,  432, 

446. 

b.  Substance,  3,  270  sic  calor  atque  aer  et  venti  caeca  potestas  |  mixta 
creant  unam  naturam.  1,  457,  602,  626;  2,  851;  3,  137,  231,  237,  241,  270,  273, 
32°,  323,  329,  456,  516,  704;  4,  no,  731;  5,  536,  561;  6,  331,-21  times. 

c.  Identity,  3,  328. 

d.  Thing,  2,  877. 

e.  Kind,  2,  818. 

f.  Species,  1,  598;  2,  369,  666;  5,  879,  —  4  times. 

g.  Character,  1,  1080;  2,  237;  6,  745,  982,  995,  —  5  times. 

4.  Natural  Constitution,  e.g.  1,  798  quin  potius  tali  natura  praedita  quae- 
dam  |  corpora  constituas?  1,  112,  236,  303,  573,  581,  606,  676,  678,  768,  776, 
798,  849,  917,  1013;  2,  583,  720,  945,  1051;  3,  35,  161,  167,  175,  185,  208,  235, 
302,  315,  349;  4,  26,  743,  866;  5,  93,  828,  834;  6,  379,  739,  983,  997,  —  38 
times. 

a.  Component  parts,  3,  309. 

5.  Natural  property,  1,  682,  687;  2,  533;  6,  219,  755. 

a.  Natural  quality,  1,649,  772>  779;  2,  1072;  3,  641;  4,  1256;  5,  355; 
6,  775,  —  8  times. 

b.  Natural  limitations,  1,  321  natura  videndi,  962. 

c.  Natural  disposition,  inclination,  affection,  desire,  —  not  definitely  in  L. 


Obscene,  4,  1200;  ‘nakedness,’  not  in  L. 

‘Birth,’  1,  21;  questionable  interpretation. 

Numerical  order  of  occurrence:  essence  =  thing  58,  natural  constitution  38, 
substance  21,  governing  nature  18,  universe  15,  creative  nature  13,  natural  law  12, 
natural  quality  8,  natural  course  of  things  7,  natural  causes  6,  natural  character  5, 
natural  property  5,  fostering  nature  4,  species  4,  universe  in  narrow  sense  3,  ele¬ 
ment  2,  personification  2,  natural  limitations  2,  hidden  reason  1,  instinct  1,  occa¬ 
sion  1,  earth  1,  physical  phenomena  1,  world  1,  thing  1,  kind  1,  sentient  nature  1, 
component  parts  1,  identity  1,  obscene  1,  birth(?)  1  =  236. 

Occurrence  by  books:  1,  61 ;  2,  38;  3,  50;  4,  21;  5,  38;  6,27;  Title,  1  = 
236. 

English  meanings  from  Century  Dictionary  which  are  not  in  L. : 

1.  Forces  or  processes  of  the  material  world  conceived  as  an  agency  interme¬ 
diate  between  the  creator  and  the  world.  2.  The  original  wild  undomesticated 
condition  of  an  animal  or  plant;  the  primitive  condition  of  man  antecedent  to 
political  institutions.  3.  Humanity.  4.  Personality.  5.  Vital  power,  vitality, 
life.  6.  Unregenerate  state  of  the  soul.  7.  Conscience.  8.  Spontaneity. 

Cases:  natura  132  times,  naturae  9,  naturai  3,  naturae,  dat.  1,  naturam  66, 
natura  22,  naturarum  1,  naturas  2=  236.  Rerum  natura  occurs  15  times. 

The  paper  closed  with  some  remarks  on  the  elusiveness  of  the  word,  and  the 
subjective  accuracy  of  L.  in  using  it. 
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Remarks  were  made  by  Professor  Gildersleeve,  and  in  reply  by 
Professor  Merrill. 

11.  Conditional  Sentences  in  the  Greek  Tragedians,  by  Professor 
Edward  B.  Clapp,  of  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

This  paper  is  printed  in  full  in  the  Transactions. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Professor  Gildersleeve. 

Evening  Session. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  8  p.m.,  and  the  reading  of 
papers  immediately  taken  up. 

12.  Metrical  Translations  from  Sophocles’  Oedipus  Coioneus ,  by 
Professor  William  J.  Seelye,  of  Wooster  University,  Wooster,  O. 

What  is  poetry?  This  is  far  from  an  easy  question  to  answer,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  numerous  unsuccessful  definitions  of  the  word.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity, 
we  are  satisfied  to  call  it  language  addressed  to  the  heart.  It  would  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  the  relative  prevalence  of  meter  in  different  languages.  Certain  it  is 
that  meter  is  not  essential  to  poetry,  since  in  Hebrew  poetry  it  is  wholly  wanting. 
However,  within  the  limits  of  this  paper  there  is  room  for  merely  the  briefest 
consideration  of  the  adaptability  of  the  Greek  meters  to  the  English. 

Professor  Palmer1  says  “  the  prevalent  movement  of  English  speech  is  iambic.” 
In  the  same  connection  he  expresses  the  belief  that  an  extensive  use  of  hexameter 
for  translating  Homer  has  not  yet  been  successful.  Without  discussing  this,  is  it 
not  true  that,  for  purposes  of  illustration  to  a  class  just  being  introduced  to  the 
Iliad,  the  reproduction  of  portions  of  the  poem  in  English  hexameter  aids  in 
overcoming  the  difficulties  of  scanning  more  than  can  be  gained  by  the  most 
perfect  reading  of  the  original?  Perhaps  the  greatest  embarrassment  of  the 
beginner  is  overcoming  the  tendency  to  read  by  accent,  particularly  if  his  ear 
has  not  been  trained.  With  such  some  have  gained  the  greatest  success  by  giving 
to  the  pupil  one  or  more  lines  of  English  hexameter  to  memorize.  Take,  for 
example,  Iliad  A  33  f. : 

Thus  then  he  spoke,  and  the  old  man  feared  and  obeyed  his  commandment. 

Silent  he  wended  his  way  by  the  shore  of  the  billowy  ocean. 

Illustrations  are  so  numerous  as  to  be  superfluous  here. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  How  far  can  we  make  use  of  our  mother  tongue 
to  illustrate  Greek  meters?  Of  course  the  only  way  of  reproducing  the  long  and 
short  syllables  of  the  original  is  respectively  by  such  syllables  as  have  and  such  as 
have  not  a  natural  emphasis  or  ictus.  But  here  we  are  met  by  a  limitation.  In 
O.  C.  2  the  last  two  feet  are  avdpwv  ttoXlv.  Here  avdpQv  is  a  prolonged  iambus; 
but,  had  it  occurred  in  Homer,  we  would  have  called  it  a  spondee.  Accordingly, 
the  first  syllable  of  this  word  has,  for  all  practical  purposes,  different  quantities 
under  different  circumstances.  To  a  certain  extent  this  is  true  in  English.  Take 
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the  familiar  quotation,  “  And  he  polished  up  the  handle  of  the  big  front  door.” 

Scanning  this  we  have  the  following :  \j  _  \j  \j  \j  \j  \j  \j _ . 

Here  front  and  door  are  each  prolonged  into  a  whole  foot;  but  if  we  say,  “  The 
front  door  is  open,  the  back  door  is  closed,”  we  have  a  regular  anapestic  line,  in 
which  door  is  short  in  quantity.  However,  this  is  much  less  common  in  English 
than  in  Greek,  and  seems  confined  to  certain  combinations,  as  it  is  also  rare  to 
find  an  English  foot,  like  those  two  in  the  above  quotation,  of  more  than  three 
syllables.  This  renders  the  accurate  reproduction  of  the  lyric  portions  of  Greek 
dramatic  poetry,  if  not  in  all  cases  impossible,  at  least  to  a  great  degree  impracti¬ 
cable,  and  might  impart  a  savor  of  artificiality.  Anapests  are  easily  rendered,  as 
in  P.  V.  93  ff. : 

Behold  with  what  calamities 
Throughout  time  yet  to  come  for  thousands  of  years 
I  shall  strive  worn  out. 

Such  unseemly  bond  the  blessed  ones’  chief, 

Who  is  but  a  youth,  finds  now  against  me. 

Woe,  woe,  I  lament  the  misery  spent 

Both  now  and  to  come.  Where  in  the  world  then 

Shall  limit  arise  to  these  labors? 

Or  1 1 9  ff.  : 

Behold  me  now  a  captive  ill-starred  deity, 

The  hated  of  Zeus  and  odious  as  well 
To  all  of  the  gods,  whoever  they  be, 

Who  into  Zeus’s  palace  come, 

Because  of  my  too  great  love  for  men. 

Ah,  ah,  what  a  rustling  again  do  I  hear, 

As  of  birds  near  by?  But  the  air  murmurs  low 
With  their  pinions’  delicate  flappings  near; 

Whatever  creeps  on  me  is  dreadful. 

Anapests  may  often  be  also  used  to  indicate  excitement,  where  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  original  is  impractical.  For  instance,  O.  C.  1044  ff. : 

Oh,  would  that  I  might  be  where 
The  turnings  of  hostile  men. 

Soon  shall  mix  with  the  din  of  the  fray  ! 

Or  1081  ff. : 

Would  that  I,  like  a  storm-beaten  dove  in  quick  flight, 

From  a  cloud  in  the  sky 
Might  look  down  on  the  strife, 

Having  gone  with  my  eyes  to  behold  ! 

One  characteristic  of  Greek  chorals  being  their  frequent  change  of  meter, 
trochees  may  be  used  for  the  sake  of  variety,  especially  in  descriptive  passages, 
as  O.  C.  668  ff. : 

To  the  dwellings  of  this  land,  famous  for  the  steeds  it  rears, 

You,  O  stranger,  now  are  come,  to  the  best  abodes  on  earth. 
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To  Colonus  brightly  gleaming, 

Where  the  clear-toned  nightingale 
Chief  abounding  warbles  plaintive 
In  the  coverts  of  green  glades. 

With  the  same  aim  of  variety  in  view,  the  spirit  of  the  original  can  be  maintained 
by  alterations  of  meter  from  line  to  line.  This  might  easily  be  illustrated;  but  it 
is  unnecessary. 

Is  it  practicable  to  reproduce  the  meter  of  the  regular  parts  of  the  Greek 
drama?  We  believe  it  is.  All  are  aware  of  the  prevalence  of  the  pentameter  in 
the  current  renderings  of  Greek  plays.  This  may  be  most  effective  in  poetry 
originally  English;  but  to  the  writer  it  does  not  seem  adequate  as  a  substitute  for 
the  iambic  trimeter.  At  least  it  is  disappointing,  since  it  divides  the  line  into 
unequal  portions  and  lacks  the  air  of  completeness  given  by  the  addition  of  the 
two  syllables  to  each  verse. 

At  all  events,  let  the  meter  be  natural.  The  writer  once  heard  of  an  extract 
being  given  to  a  class  for  scanning  according  to  the  interpretation  of  each  pupil, 
where  four  kinds  of  answers  were  given.  His  attention  has  also  been  called  to 
a  poem  whose  meter  was  impossible  to  determine,  except  by  the  musical  notation 
appended.  Is  not  this  an  infelicity?  To  such  we  would  apply  Professor  Palmer’s 
criticism  of  some  of  Mr.  Lawton’s  hexameters :  “  The  lines  do  not  read  them¬ 
selves.  The  reader  must  engineer  the  meter  and  give  at  least  half  his  attention 
to  placing  his  stress  correctly.” 

To  sum  up,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  practicability  of  reproducing  each 
of  the  Greek  meters  in  English,  we  believe  that  the  tragic  meter  can  be  success¬ 
fully  introduced  into  English  verse,  as  illustrated  by  the  following  selections  from 
the  Oedipus  Coloneus  : 

1-4.  Child  of  an  old  and  sightless  sire,  Antigone, 

What  quarters  have  we  reached?  or  city  of  what  men? 

Who  now  upon  this  morn  with  scanty  charities 
Will  welcome  Oedipus,  who  wanders  day  by  day? 

607  ff.  O  dearest  son  of  Aegeus,  to  the  gods  alone 

Old  age  belongs  not,  nor  that  they  should  ever  die. 

But  all  things  else  are  vanquished  by  the  tyrant  time. 

Decays  the  strength  of  earth,  that  of  man  too  decays; 

E’en  faith  is  perishing,  while  falsehood  flourishes. 

1590  ff.  But,  when  now*he  had  reached  the  Hades’  threshold  sheer. 

Rooted  within  the  earth  with  bronze  foundations  deep, 

He  stood  in  one  of  many  roads  converging  there 
Near  to  a  hollow  rock  where  Theseus’  compact  lies 
Which  with  Pirithoiis  he  made  forever  sure. 

1607  ff.  The  maidens  quaked  with  fear,  and  falling  down  they  wept 
Upon  their  father’s  knees;  nor  did  they  cease  at  all 
From  wailings  loud  and  long  and  beatings  of  their  breasts. 
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13.  The  Greek  Stage  according  to  the  Extant  Dramas,  by  Dr.  Ed¬ 
ward  Capps  of  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

This  paper  is  printed  in  full  in  the  Transactions. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Professor  Seymour. 

14.  Lexicographical  Gleanings  from  the  Philobiblon  of  Richard 
de  Bury,  by  Professor  A,  F.  West,  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey, 
Princeton. 

This  paper  is  printed  in  full  in  the  Transactions. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Dr,  Gudeman  and  Professor  Marquand, 
and  in  reply  by  Professor  W est. 

15.  The  Syntax  of  the  General  Condition  in  Latin,1  by  Professor 
W.  G.  Hale,  of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

It  is  of  course  evident  that  any  form  of  condition  and  conclusion  that  can  be 
used  for  an  individual  case  can  be  used  for  another  individual  case  of  the  same 
nature,  —  in  short,  that  for  every  category  of  the  particular  condition  there  must 
be  a  corresponding  category  of  the  general  condition.  Examples  of  general  con¬ 
ditions  and  conclusions  of  an  ideal  kind  in  the  future  (subjunctive  present  or 
perfect  in  both  clauses)  and  of  general  conditions  and  conclusions  contrary  to 
fact  are  given  in  my  “  ^^-constructions,”  pp.  88,  139.  In  the  present  abstract, 
I  include  only  the  general  conditions  still  remaining,  —  immensely  the  larger 
number, — which  correspond  to  such  particular  conditions  as  find  their  expression 
in  the  indicative. 

In  early  Latin,  such  general  conditions,  like  the  corresponding  particular  con¬ 
ditions,  are  in  the  indicative;  excepting  only  that  (as  in’ all  periods)  the  second 
person  singular  in  the  indefinite  sense  (not  in  the  definite,  which  still  remains 
in  the  indicative)  takes  the  subjunctive. 

Evidently,  then,  either  the  subjunctive  must  have  been  originally  the  only 
mode  used  in  general  conditions,  or  the  indicative  must  have  been.  Which  was 
the  case?- 

In  Greek  and  early  Sanskrit  the  general  condition  is  regularly  expressed  by 
the  subjunctive,  no  matter  in  what  person  or  number.  The  mode  is  an  expression 
of  a  postulate  of  the  will,  as.  in  :  let  A  be  the  case,  then  B  always  follows. 

But  the  indicative  would  also  seem  to  be  a  perfectly  good  expression  for  a 
perfectly  natural  conception  of  the  general  condition.  It  is  the  mode  which  we 
ourselves  habitually  employ.  The  formula  may  be  stated  thus  :  assuming  A  to  be 
at  any  time  a  facty  then  we  knoav  B  to  be  a  fact . 

Now  this  indicative  construction  actually  occurs  once  in  a  while  in  Greek  and 
Sanskrit.  For  Greek,  Professor  Gildersleeve  gives,  examples  from  Pindar  in  the 
A.  J.  Ph,  III.,  pp.  434  seq.,  and  Professor  Goodwin  (Moods  and  Tenses,  §§  405, 
406,  467,  534)  gives  additional  examples  from  Homer,  Sophocles,  Thucydides, 
Aeschines,  Xenophon,  and  Lysias;  to  which  may  be  added  Homer,  Od.  9,  36. 
For  Sanskrit,  after  having  looked  in  vain  in  the  grammars,  I  am  indebted  to 
Professor  Lanman  for  an  example,  Manu  XII,  20. 

1  Printed  in  full  in  the  Classical  Review,  1892. 
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In  view  of  these  facts  in  the  three  languages,  it  would  seem  highly  prob¬ 
able  that  the  general  condition  was  originally  expressed  by  the  subjunctive, 
and  by  nothing  else.  The  Latin  then,  in  habitually  using  the  indicative  for  all 
definite  persons,  has  merely  travelled  farther  along  the  road  upon  which  we  have 
seen  that  both  Greek  and  Sanskrit  entered;  and  the  subjunctive  of  the  second 
person  singular  indefinite  is  a  survival  of  the  old  imaginative  postulate  of  the  will, 
maintaining  itself  here  longest  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  fact  that,  where 
even  the  actor  is  purely  imaginary,  the  imaginative  character  of  the  act  is  at  its 
maximum,  and  then  finally  saved  and  established  through  the  great  convenience 
of  the  outward  distinction  which  had  thus  been  set  up  between  the  indefinite  and 
the  definite  second  person. 

Excepting  in  what  I  have  said  about  the  existence  of  general  conditions  for 
every  type  of  particular  conditions,  and  in  my  mention  of  the  existence  of  general 
conditions  in  the  indicative  in  Greek  and  Sanskrit,  my  paper  thus  far  only  follows 
a  paper  by  Professor  Greenough  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Philological 
Association  for  1871,  on  Some  Forms  of  Conditional  Sentences  in  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Sanskrit. 

From  this  point  on,  however,  my  conclusions  differ  from  those  of  Professor 
Greenough.  I  cite  from  him  the  following:  — 

“  There  are  a  few  cases  where  the  same  construction  is  used  in  the  first  and 
third  persons,  e.g.  Cic.  Off.  1,  42;  1,  34;  Caes.  B.  G.  6,  11;  see  also  B.  C.  2,  24, 
Q.  Curt.  6,  5.” 

“  It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  cases  thus  far  have  been  in  present  or  general 
time,  corresponding  to  the  Greek  subjunctive  and  expressed  with  the  present  tense 
in  the  apodosis.” 

“  But  it  has  long  been  noticed  that  the  same  construction  was  used  exception¬ 
ally, —  not  to  my  knowledge  by  Cicero,  —  of  past  time,  with  the  imperfect  in 
apodosis,  corresponding  to  the  Greek  optative  with  the  imperfect.  It  is  this  con¬ 
struction  which  has  been  considered  a  Grecism,  Caes.  B.  C.  3,  no.” 

My  own  views,  and  the  evidence  on  which  they  are  based,  are  as  follows :  — 

The  fact  that  subjunctives  are  not  found  in  Plautus  or  Terence  in  persons  other 
than  the  second  singular  indefinite  makes  it  extremely  improbable  that  cases  which 
occur  in  Cicero  and  later  writers  are  survivals.  They  are  much  more  likely  to  be 
due  to  the  operation  of  some  entirely  new  cause. 

When  we  look  at  the  sure  examples  from  Cicero,  Varro,  Catullus,  and  Caesar, 
it  appears  that  nearly  all  of  them  are  in  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect,  and  that 
a  strikingly  large  proportion  of  them  are  <rz///z-clauses.  In  my  “  «//;z-construc- 
tions  ”  I  have  shown  why  this  subjunctive  of  repeated  action  cannot  be  of 
potential  origin,  nor  an  imitation  of  the  Greek  optative,  and  why  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  only  an  extension  of  the  ordinary  cum -clause  of  situation  from  the  individual 
use  to  the  general,  under  the  influence  of  certain  natural  and  very  common 
phrases  in  which  a  distinction  between  the  single  and  the  recurring  situation  is 
impossible,  as  in  audivi  eum  cum  diceret  and  saepe  eum  audivi  cum  diceret. 

A  few  of  the  examples  given  in  my  study  I  should  now  withdraw,  not  that  I 
regard  them  as  unsound,  but  because  the  possible  objection  could  be  made  that  the 
mode  is  due  to  a  conceivable  causal  or  adversative  relation.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  now  have  a  number  of  additional  examples  that  are  above  reproach.  The  sum 
total  at  present  known  to  me  for  the  Republican  Latin,  not  counting  Nepos,  is  as 
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follows:  Varro  3  (in  one  passage,  R.  R.  3,  17,  7),  Catullus  3  ( cuni  64,  388;  ubi 

6 3,  67;  si  84,  1),  Cicero  17  in  15  passages  ( cum  Fin.  2,  19,  62;  De  Or.  1,  24, 

1 12,  and  1,  54,  232,  and  2,  1,  2;  Div.  1,  45,  102;  Brut.  38,  143,  and  51,  190,  and 
85,  292;  Balb.  20,  45;  Verr.  4,  22,  48;  Deiot.  10,  28;  Phil.  14,  8,  22;  Or.  2,  9; 
quicumque  De  Or.  3,  16,60;  nisi  qui  Cael.  5,  1 1 ) ;  Auct.  Bell.  Afr.  1  ( si  70); 
Auct.  Bell.  Hisp.  1  ( cum  1);  Sallust  1  (ji  lug.  58,  3);  Caesar  5  ( siquis  and  seu 
in  B.  C.  3,  no,  4;  B.  G.  5,  35,  4  and  7,  36,  3;  ubi  B.  C.  2,  15,  2,  cum  B.  C.  3, 
47,  7).  (Meusel,  who  has  no  ends  to  gain,  classes  also  with  the  general  condition 

B.  G.  1,  25,  3;  2,  20,  1;  7,  16,  3;  7,  35,  1 ;  B.  C.  2,  41,  6;  3,  48,  2.  I  entirely 

agree  with  him,  but  count  only  one  instance,  since  a  conceivable,  though  absurdly 
forced  claim  might  be  made  that  in  the  other  six  cases  the  mode  is  due  to  an 
imaginable  causal  relation.)  T*lie  total  is  31,  of  which  21  are  after  cum ;  or,  if 
the  6  other  good  cases  from  Caesar  are  counted,  the  total  is  37,  of  which  27  are 
after  cum .  All  these  are  in  the  imperfect  or  pluperfect. 

I  think,  then,  that  the  “  frequentative  ”  subjunctive  of  classical  and  imperial 
times  has  no  connection  with  the  subjunctive  of  the  indefinite  second  person  sin¬ 
gular,  but  arises  in  the  czz//z-constructions  of  situation  (imperfect  and  pluperfect 
tenses),  and  then  spreads  to  clauses  with  other  connectives. 

Under  the  Empire,  the  construction  is  extended,  though  only  to  a  limited  degree, 
to  the  present  and  perfect  tenses.  As  regards  the  very  few  earlier  cases  in  which 
the  manuscripts  give  the  subjunctive  (e.g.  Caes.  B.  G.  6,  17,  3  and  19,  2,  Varro 

R.  R.  2,  8,  4  and  3,  16,  9)  I  feel  extremely  sceptical.  All  editors  now  feel  forced  to 

emend  the  two  from  Caesar.  Of  the  passages  cited  above  by  Professor  Greenough 
(in  the  year  1871),  the  indicative  is  now  given  in  the  first  two  by  the  editors,  and 
the  example  in  Caes.  B.  C.  2,  24  seems  to  be  a  mixture  of  types  in  condition  and 
conclusion.  The  example  from  Curtius  presents  no  difficulty,  since  the  construc¬ 
tion  undoubtedly  existed  under  the  Empire. 

Professor  Greenough’s  moderate  statement  (of  1871)  that  the  frequentative 
subjunctive  was  not,  “  to  his  knowledge,”  used  in  Cicero,  is  outdone  in  many 

recent  writings.  Grammarians  often  state  that  the  construction  does  not  occur 

in  Cicero  or  Caesar. 

1 6.  The  Tenses  in  the  Subjunctive  “  Comparative  ”  Clause  in 
Latin  (after  tatnquam ,  tamquam  si,  velut  ac  si,  etc.),1  by  Prof.  W.  G. 
Hale,  of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

The  explanation  commonly  given  of  the  fact  that  the  tenses  regularly  used 
(except  in  dependence  upon  past  verbs)  are  the  present  and  perfect  is  well  stated 
in  Allen  and  Greenough’s  Grammar,  §  312,  Remark:  “Thus  the  second  example 
above  (tanquam  si  claudus  sim,  Plaut.  As.  427)  is  translated  just  as  if  I  were 
lame,  as  if  it  were  a  present  condition  contrary  to  fact;  but  it  really  means  just 
as  [it  would  be]  if  I  should  [at  some  future  time]  be  lame,  and  so  is  a  less  vivid 
future  condition  requiring  the  present  subjunctive.” 

1  A  discussion  of  the  clauses  with  to?  ore  and  <0?  on-ore,  together  with  other  points 
here  omitted,  will  be  found  in  the  complete  paper,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Phi¬ 
lology,  Vol.  XIII.,  No.  1. 
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The  explanation  seems  to  me  difficult,  though  we  might  be  forced  to  accept  it, 
in  default  of  an  easier  one. 

A  second  conceivable  explanation  (I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it  anywhere 
proposed)  is  that,  since  the  earliest  forms  for  the  conclusion  contrary  to  fact  may 
have  been  —  indeed,  doubtless  were  —  the  present  and  perfect  subjunctive,  the 
comparative  clause  may  have  been  in  the  beginning  a  true  conclusion  contrary  to 
fact,  and  then  have  become  stereotyped.  But  such  an  explanation  could  not  be 
received.  For,  if  the  Roman  idea  had  really  been  as  described,  then,  when  the 
use  of  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect  to  express  the  same  idea  began  to  come  in, 
these  conditions  would  have  shared  the  fate  of  other  conditions  of  the  same  kind; 
and  we  should  find  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect  used  in  Ciceronian  Latin  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  present  and  perfect. 

I  have  a  different  solution  to  propound. 

The  Greek  equivalent  for  tarn  quam  would  be  cJ s  us,  for  tam  quam  si,  quasi, 
etc.,  cJs  el.  Now  these  are  two  out  of  the  three  formulae  for  introducing  the 
Homeric  simile.  The  Homeric  simile,  then,  may  repay  study. 

The  mode,  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  clause  with  cJs,  is  the  expression,  appar¬ 
ently,  of  a  pure  postulate  of  the  will  (Dclbriick,  Synt.  Forsch.  I.,  65).  By  an  act 
of  the  commanding  imagination,  a  case  is  summoned  before  the  fancy  of  the 
hearer.  So  in  Iliad,  9,  323-325,  we  may  paraphrase  the  feeling  by  rendering 
“  Picture  to  yourself  a  bird  bringing  her  unfledged  young  a  morsel  as  she  gets  it; 
in  just  that  way  I  too  watched  out  many  a  sleepless  night.” 

Professor  Goodwin  explains  the  examples  with  cJs  Sre  and  cJs  oirore  as  express¬ 
ing  a  general  condition,  and  the  examples  with  w's  as  modelled  upon  those  with 
cJs  ore  and  us  oiroTe.  I  should  myself  trace  the  probable  history  of  the  rela¬ 
tionships  of  these  various  clauses  somewhat  differently,  regarding  the  subjunctive 
in  the  simile,  by  whichever  particle  introduced,  not  as  a  derivative  of  the  general 
condition,  but  as  of  the  same  origin  with  it,  a  product,  like  it,  of  the  power  of 
the  imagination  in  summing  up  a  mental  vision  of  a  case.  This  view,  it  seems  to 
me,  would  better  fit  such  passages  as  Iliad,  9,  481,  which  can  hardly  mean  “if 
ever  at  any  time,  or  whenever,  a  father  loves  a  son,  in  that  way  he  loved  me.” 

The  Homeric  simile  differs  from  the  Latin  comparative  clause  in  that  it  brings 
before  the  imagination  an  often  observed  fact,  while  the  Latin  brings  before  the 
imagination  some  act  or  state  conceived  only  for  the  particular  case  to  be  illus¬ 
trated.  But  this  difference  is  not  fatal  to  an  original  identity  of  force  in  the  two 
constructions;  for  at  the  next  step  taken  by  the  Greek  clause,  namely,  the  use 
of  the  connective  cJs  el  without  a  verb,  it  has  the  same  force  as  the  Latin. 

Further,  the  two  idioms  exhibit  in  their  abnormal  variation  a  complete  par¬ 
allelism.  In  form,  the  construction  with  cJs  el  and  quasi ,  etc.,  is  apparently  that 
of  the  condition.  It  would,  therefore,  be  natural  that  the  speaker  should  occa¬ 
sionally  conceive  it  as  a  condition,  and  as  contrary  to  fact,  using  a  preterite 
indicative  in  Greek  and  an  imperfect  or  pluperfect  subjunctive  in  Latin.  Such  is 
found  to  be  the  case,  as  in  II.  13,  49;  Ter.  Phorm.  381;  Cic.  Sull.  18,  51 ;  Liv. 
42,  13,  1;  Tac.  Ann.  3,  50;  Gellius  in  the  old  formula  for  the  adrogatio  5,  19,  9; 
Servius  ad  Verg.  Eel.  8,  10;  Pompeius,  p.  251,  15,  Keil  (note  the  present  in  the 
same  phrase  in  p.  255,  12). 

The  three  considerations  now  presented  seem  to  make  out  a  plausible  case; 
the  exact  parallelism  of  cJs  ws  with  tam  quam  and  of  cJs  el  with  quasi  and  the 
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like;  the  strong  resemblance  of  the  simile  and  the  Latin  comparative  clause  in 
function,  and  the  complete  identity  of  the  two  in  Attic  and  Latin  times;  and  the 
parallelism  between  the  two  in  their  abnormal  variation. 

I  am  inclined,  then,  to  believe  the  Latin  comparative  clause  to  have  been 
originally  a  postulate  of  the  imagination,  not  fixed  anywhere  in  time.  The  original 
meaning  would  then  have  been  “  imagine  things  to  be  so  and  so :  in  just  that 
way.  .  .  .”  Beginning  thus,  the  formula  would  seem  to  have  become  stereotyped 
at  an  early  date,  the  only  signs  of  life  in  it  being  the  occasional  mistaking  of  it 
for  a  true  condition  contrary  to  fact. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Professors  Hart,  C.  L.  Smith,  and  Gilder- 
sleeve,  and  in  reply  by  Professor  Hale. 

The  Association  thereupon  adjourned  to  meet  at  9  a.m.  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning. 

Princeton,  N.  J.,  July  9,  1891. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  9.30  a.m.  by  the  President. 

The  Auditing  Committee  reported  through  its  Chairman,  Professor 
C.  L.  Smith,  that  they  had  examined  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer 
for  1890-91,  compared  it  with  the  vouchers,  and  found  it  correct. 

The  Committee  on  Place  of  Meeting  in  1892,  reported  through 
its  Chairman,  Professor  Hart,  that  the  Committee  had  received  invi¬ 
tations  from  the  University  of  Virginia  and  from  Williams  College  • 
that  the  Committee  had  selected  Charlottesville,  Va.,  as  the  next 
place  of  meeting,  and  that  the  date  should  be  July  12,  1892. 

Upon  the  motion  of  Professor  Elvvell,  the  Association  proceeded 
to  an  informal  ballot  to  decide  between  Charlottesville  and  Williams- 
town.  The  result  of  the  ballot  having  been  announced  (22  votes 
in  favor  of  the  former,  7  in  favor  of  the  latter  place),  it  was  voted 
that  the  report  of  the  Committee  be  adopted  and  that  the  next  ses¬ 
sion  be  held  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  beginning  July  12,  1892. 

The  Committee  on  Officers  for  1891-92  reported  through  Pro¬ 
fessor  Seymour :  — 

President,  Professor  Samuel  Hart,  of  Trinity  College. 

Vice-Presidents,  Professor  W.  G.  Hale,  of  Cornell  University,  and  Professor  J.  M. 

Garnett,  University  of  Virginia. 

Secretary ,  Dr.  Herbert  Weir  Smyth,  of  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Treasurer,  Dr.  Herbert  Weir  Smyth. 

Additional  members  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Professor  B.  L.  Gildersleeve,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Professor  W.  W.  Goodwin,  of  Harvard  University. 

Professor  Abby  Leach,  of  Vassar  College. 

Professor  F.  A.  March,  of  Lafayette  College. 

Professor  W.  D.  Whitney,  of  Yale  University. 
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Professor  Tracy  Peck,  of  Yale  University,  moved  that  the  report 
of  the  Committee  be  adopted  in  its  entirety.  Professor  L.  H.  Elwell, 
of  Amherst  College,  proposed  as  an  amendment  that  for  the  names  of 
Professors  Goodwin  and  Whitney,  those  of  Professors  F.  D.  Allen,  of 
Harvard  University,  and  T.  D.  Seymour,  of  Yale  University,  be  sub¬ 
stituted.  His  amendment  having  been  lost,  and  it  having  been 
decided  not  to  vote  on  the  Committee’s  report  by  ballot,  the  motion 
of  Professor  Peck  was  carried. 

Professor  F.  A.  March,  of  Lafayette  College,  reported  as  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Spelling  Reform. 

Ther  has  been  no  business  meeting  during  the  year.  The  establishment 
by  President  Harris  of  a  Commission  to  decide  the  orthography  of  geographi¬ 
cal  names  for  the  publications  of  the  public  documents  of  the  United  States 
givs  encouragement  for  effort  for  a  government  commission  such  as  we  hav 
moved  for  in  Congress.  Ther  is  also  progress  shown  in  the  Century  Dictionary, 
and  a  new  Standard  Dictionary  in  preparation  by  Funk  and  Wagnells,  which 
will  contain  the  amended  spelling  approved  by  the  Philological  Association. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  the  Committee  continued. 

1 7.  Note  on  the  Testimonia  belonging  to  Plato’s  Respublica ,  398  A, 
by  George  B.  Hussey,  University  of  Nebraska. 

Kal  KeXevei  fxa\a  elpcauLKus  crreipavTas  avrbv  ep'ia>,  nal  p.vpcp  Karaxlavras,  a<pi€- 
vai  nap'  uAAous '  tovto  8e  at  yvvcuKes  in\  r&v  xeAtSzDcoj/  notovaiy,  Dio  Chrys. 
Oration  53;  p.  276,  ed.  Reiske. 

c/0 fjarjpov  mvpy  xp'L(Tas  cKne/jinei,  xe^opos  rifx^v  KaraOeis,  Aristides,  Oration  47, 
p.  430,  ed.  Dind. 

/xvpco  ye  aAe'npas,  KaOanep  at  yvvoiiices  r as  %eAz5(Ws,  e/c  rijs  vn  avrov  ^uvTedeiffrjs 
aTrenejuipe  nbAeus,  Theodoret,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  728,  ed.  Sirmond. 


Homer  and  the  drama  comprise  not  only  the  greatest  works  of  Hellenic  poetry 
preserved  to  us,  but  Greece  itself  saw  in  them  its  own  best  claim  of  merit.  Plato’s 
denunciation  of  these  poets,  therefore,  aroused  no  little  murmur  among  later 
Greeks  who  looked  back  with  just  pride  to  the  achievements  of  the  earlier  age. 
His  famous  farewell  to  the  poet  (Resp.  398  A)  :  “  We  shall  send  him  away  to 
another  city  after  pouring  perfumed  oil  upon  his  head  and  crowning  him  with  a 
wreath  of  wool,”  was  often  referred  to  by  later  writers  ;  and  from  three  of  these 
writers,  who  touch  upon  it,  it  receives  a  curious  addition,  which  seems  to  have 
been  intended  to  explain  it.  Dio  Chrysostom  says :  “  Crowning  and  anointing 
him  send  him  off.  This  women  do  in  the  case  of  swallows.”  Closely  following 
in  time,  as  well  as  in  sentiment,  comes  the  orator  Aristides  with  the  words :  “  He 
(Plato)  dismisses  him  after  paying  him  the  honor  of  a  swallow.”  After  the 
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lapse  of  several  centuries  Theodoretus  makes  use  of  a  similar  thought  in  this  wise : 
“  Anointing  him  with  oil,  as  women  do  swallows,  he  sent  him  away  from  his 
theoretical  state.” 

Evidently  there  must  have  been  some  special  aptness  in  this  comparison  of 
Plato's  treatment  of  poets  with  the  treatment  of  swallows  by  women.  In  fact, 
had  we  no  other  knowledge  of  the  passage  in  question,  except  these  three  quota¬ 
tions  of  it,  we  should  be  compelled  to  regard  the  incident  of  the  swallows  as  an 
integral  part  of  Plato’s  text.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  any  one  of  the 
writers  who  preserve  the  incident  of  the  swallows  is  the  author  of  it.  The  three 
passages,  comparing,  as  they  do,  the  poet  (Homer)  to  a  swallow,  necessarily 
imply  a  feeling  of  contempt  which  is  quite  foreign  to  the  thought  of  Plato. 
They  thus  covertly  exaggerate  his  unfairness  toward  poetry,  and  consequently 
may  be  derived  from  some  early  enemy,  or  from  some  of  the  schools  that  were 
hostile  to  the  Academy. 

The  fitness  of  This  reference  to  the  swallows  is,  however,  the  point  of  more 
especial  interest.  Casaubon  (ad  Sueton.  Jul.  81),  who  alone  has  ventured  an 
explanation,  sees  a  connection  between  it  and  the  custom  of  anointing  and  fillet¬ 
ing  animals  and  slaves  when  they  were  freed  from  service.  He  thus  decides  that 
a  similar  practice -prevailed  in  regard  to  pet  swallows  :  “  Videntur  mulieres  quando 
erant  missurae  e  potestate  aviculas,  quibus  plurimum  fuerant  oblectatae,  solitae 
illis  unguentum  affundere.”  The  examples  that  Casaubon  is  able  to  cite  of  this 
custom,  however,  are  all  of  larger  animals  than  the  swallow,  such  as  the  elephant, 
horse,  dolphin,  etc.  Besides  this,  they  are  often  Roman,  rather  than  Greek,  and 
are  in  all  cases  more  or  less  exceptional.  To  recommend  it  as  an  household  pet, 
the  swallow  would  seem  to  be  too  common  a  bird,  and  also  to  lack  the  requisite 
beauty  of  plumage  or  song.  Moreover,  the  swallows  are  mentioned  in  all  the 
three  passages,  but  the  women  not  so.  Hence  the  aim  seems  to  have  been  to 
show  how  swallows  were  treated  by  people  in  general,  and  especially  by  women. 
But  had  the  point  been  to  direct  attention  to  how  women  treated  pet  birds,  then 
to  mention  swallows  only  would  be  giving  them  an  undue  prominence.1 

1  It  might  be  thought  that  the  incident  of  the  swallows  is  intended  to  illustrate  the 
departure  only  of  the  poet,  and  does  not  relate  to  the  homage  he  receives.  The  order 
of  the  words  in  the  testimonia  of  Dio  Chrysostom  and  Aristides  might  allow  such  a 
supposition.  The  sense  would  then  be  that  the  women  drove  out  the  swallow,  when¬ 
ever  it  invaded  the  house,  or  tried  to  nest  there.  The  Pythagorean  precept,  “  Have 
no  swallows  under  your  roof,”  might  seem  to  give  color  to  this  belief.  Yet,  if  we 
examine  all  the  so-called  Pythagorean  crvp.$oXa  collected  by  Gottling  (Gesamm.  Abhl.), 
we  find,  that  because  a  saying  is  one  of  these  precepts,  that  fact  of  itself  is  iio  argu¬ 
ment  one  way  or  the  other  of  its  being  in  accord  with  popular  usage.  Mr.  Thompson, 
in  a  note  in  the  Classical  Rev.  (V.,  p.  231),  is  also  convinced  of  this.  Numerous 
passages  relating  to  the  folk-lore  of  the  swallow  in  various  countries  have  been  care¬ 
fully  collected  by  Mr.  Frazer  in  the  same  periodical  (V.,  p.  1),  and  they  bear  out  the 
notion  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  friendly  to  this  bird.  Od.  22,  240;  Lucian, 
Tragodopod.  49  maybe  added,  as  of  the  same  tenor;- or  better  still,  Aelian,  H.  N. 
I,  52:  /ecu  iff tl  (piXavOpooiros  Kal  xaiPeL  Tcpde  rw  (c oca  opcopocpios  overa,  ical  UKXr]Tos 
acpiKveTrai  Kal  ore  oi  cpiXov  Kal  e%ei  KaXoos,  a-jraXXaTTeTai.  Kal  o't  ye  ’avOpcairoi  viro- 
Sexourai  avr)]v  Kara  t bu  rrjs  'Op.r)piKr)s  £ evias  Qeffp.6v}  los  KeXevei  Kal  (piXel v  rbu 
7 rapovTa  Kal  levai  f$ovX6p.evov  aTroirep.ireiv. 
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These  then  are  the  objections  to  considering  that  the  word  “  swallow  ”  in 
these  three  passages  means  the  real  living  bird.  The  question  then  arises, 
whether  any  one  of  the  derived  meanings  of  the  word  gives  a  better  sense.  Its 
meaning,  when  used  to  designate  either  the  singers  of  the  Swallow-song  or  the 
emblematic  swallow  they  carried,  would  seem  to  suggest  itself  as  especially  suit¬ 
able  for  the  passages  under  discussion.  This  sense  of  the  word  occurs  in  the 
concluding  lines  of  the  old  folk-song  in  Athen.  VIII.,  360  B, — 

dvoiy* ,  dvoiye  r av  dvpav  ;yeAi8<m  * 
ov  yap  yepovres  iap.eu,  aAAa  -iraifi'ia. 

Again,  in  the  Harvest-song,  preserved  among  the  Homeric  epigrams  (XV.),  there 
is,  as  Bergk  (Gr.  Lit.  I,  p.  351,  note)  has  pointed  out,  a  reference  to  the  Swallow- 
song  in  the  words  :  — 

vevp.al  roi,  vevp.ai  iviavcrios,  uhttg  xeAid&v 
h(TTr]K  kv  7 rpodvpois  i/yiA/j  7ro8as. 

On  the  first  appearance  of  the  real  swallow  in  spring,  boys  went  through  the 
streets  singing  and  asking  dole.  The  custom  seems  to  have  been  to  carry  some 
sort  of  symbolic  swallow  from  house  to  house;  and,  so  permanent  has  the  usage 
been,  that  it  is  vouched  for  even  at  the  present  day  in  Modern  Greece. 

A  similar  practice  of  singing  from  door  to  door  seems  to  have  prevailed  in 
regard  to  the  Harvest-song.  Yet,  so  rare  are  the  extant  specimens  of  such  choral 
folk-songs,  that  the  Harvest-song  and  Swallow-song  must  both  be  examined, 
before  the  general  drift  of  such  poetry  can  be  understood.  The  former  does  not 
contain  any  wish  for  the  house-mistress  herself,  probably  owing  to  a  lacuna  in  the 
text;  but  for  the  son’s  wife  this  little  poem  has  the  prophecy  that  she  will  be 
brought  home  by  a  pair  of  stout-hoofed  mules,  and  expresses  the  joyful  wish  that 
she  may  weave  at  her  loom  walking  to  and  fro  over  a  floor  of  electrum.  In  the 
Swallow-song,  on  the  other  hand,  the  attitude  of  the  boy-singers  is  somewhat 
defiant.  They  threaten  to  carry  away  the  house  door,  the  lintel,  and  even  the 
tiny  wife  herself,  if  they  are  not  supplied  with  refreshment.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  those  who  had  children  among  the  throng  would  hasten  to  comply  with  their 
demands.  In  order  to  insure  their  own  safety  and  that  of  the  front  door  of  the 
house,  the  women  especially  would  be  expected  to  do  some  trifling  sort  of  homage 
by  way  of  propitiating  this  impatient  swallow.  Thus  it  seems  probable  that  herein 
is  to  be  found  the  force  and  meaning  of  comparing  together  the  treatment  of 
swallows  by  women  and  the  dismissal  of  poets  from  the  Platonic  state. 

Yet  there  is  still  another  aspect  in  which  this  swallow  would  keep  up  his 
likeness  to  the  poet,  and  at  the  same  time  stand  in  marked  contrast  to  the  real 
swallow.  The  latter  would  build  and  stay  for  a  season  where  it  found  good  enter¬ 
tainment.  The  rhapsode  as  he  journeyed  from  court  to  court  would  remain  only 
so  long  as  his  songs  retained  their  novelty,  and  such  also  seems  to  have  been  the 
custom  with  the  swallow  represented  by  the  band  of  choristers.  He  did  not  stay 
where  he  was  welcomed,  but  was  wont  to  pass  onward  to  the  next  dwelling  and 
begin  his  song  anew.  So,  at  least,  may  be  inferred  from  the  last  line  of  the 
Harvest-song, — 

ov  yap  avvoiK'i)<TovTes  erOdS’  IjAOopiev. 
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1 8.  A  new  fragment  of  Cicero’s  Hortensius  and  of  Aristotle’s 
Protrepticus ,  by  Dr.  Alfred  Gudeman,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Before  entering  upon  the  immediate  object  of  this  paper,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  recall  to  the  reader’s  mind  that  Aristotle’s  Protrepticus  constituted  the  principal 
source  of  the  second  book  of  Iamblichus’  Protrepticus  and  of  Cicero’s  lost  dialogue, 
the  Hortensius,  for  it  is  upon  this  fundamental  fact  that  the  following  argument 
rests. 

The  credit  for  this  discovery  belongs  to  Ingram  Bywater.  Referring  to  his  arti¬ 
cle  in  the  Journal  of  Philology,  II.  p.  55  ff.,  for  the  detailed  proofs  by  which  this 
result  was  reached,  it  will  suffice  for  our  present  purpose  to  give  a  brief  summary 
of  his  conclusions :  — 

1.  The  thought  and  style  of  a  number  of  Iamblichus’  passages  remind  one  at 
every  turn  of  the  writer  of  the  Ethics. 

2.  At  least  one  passage  in  Iamblichus  (p.  134)  must  be  Aristotle’s,  for  in  an 
unmistakable  parallelism,  found  in  a  fragment  of  the  Hortensius  (fragm.  90  Bait.), 
it  is  expressly  quoted  as  his  by  Cicero  himself. 

3.  A  remarkable  coincidence  of  language  is  apparent  when  we  compare  some 
of  the  peripatetic  passages  in  Iamblichus  with  fragments  of  the  Hortensius,  in 
which  dialogue,  according  to  the  unimpeachable  testimony  of  Trebellius  Pollio 
(Vita  Sal.  Gall.  c.  2),  Cicero  took  the  Protrepticus  as  his  model. 

The  great  English  scholar’s  inferences  were  subsequently  confirmed  by 
H.  Usener  (Rh.  Mus.  28,  p.  390  ff.),  who  drew  attention  to  a  passage  in  the 
Dialogus  of  Tacitus  (ch.  16),  where  Cicero’s  Hortensius  is  directly  quoted  in 
reference  to  the  so-called  maximus  or  magnus  annus,  the  great  astronomical  year, 
which  according  to  the  ancients  consisted  of  12,954  ordinary  years;  1  but  this 
theory  is  expressly  attributed  to  Aristotle  by  Censorinus  (de  die  nat.  ch.  18). 
Usener  then  proceeds  to  show  from  passages  of  the  Somnium  Scipionis  (§  23) 
and  Boethius,  de  consolatione  philosophiae  (27)  that  Cicero  had  introduced  the 
“  magnus  annus  ”  in  connection  with  a  discussion  on  the  transitory  character  of 
glory  (p.  396  ff),  and  in  order  to  prove  that  the  Roman  orator  was  here  also 
standing  upon  the  shoulders  of  Aristotle,  he  adduces  a  passage  from  Iamblichus, 
which  had  strangely  enough  been  omitted  by  Bywater,  though  it  is  found  in  the 
very  closest  proximity  to  the  remarkable  parallelism  above  referred  to,  and  in 
which  Bywater  had  recognized  the  ipsissima  verba  of  the  Stagirite. 

But,  although  Usener  has  very  properly  drawn  attention  to  the  passage  in  ques¬ 
tion,  he  has  himself  completely  overlooked  the  very  significant  verbal  coincidence 
between  it  and  the  passage  from  the  Dialogus,  quoted  by  himself  only  ten  pages 
previously.  This  oversight  was  unfortunate,  for  even  a  hasty  comparison  would 
in  itself  have  been  sufficient  to  establish  the  argument  which  he  was  only  able  to 
confirm  in  a  roundabout  way,  by  an  appeal  to  Boethius.  The  passages  referred 
are  as  follows :  — 

1  Servius  in  two  places  (Aen.  I.  269,  III.  284)  refers  to  the  Hortensius  for  this  iden¬ 
tical  piece  of  information. 
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Iamblichus,  p.  134. 

Tl  8’  earl  pcucpov  ff  tl  ‘iroX.vxpoviov 
T(Sv  dvOpcoTrivwv  aAA a  Sid  tt)v  t]p.6T€pav 
dcOe'veiav,  ol/nai  k  a  l  fiiov  fipayv- 
rrjTa  teal  rovro  (pa'iuerai  iroAi) 
t  t. 


Tac.  Dial.  ch.  16. 

Ex  quo  apparet  non  multo  plures 
quam  trecentos  annos  interesse  inter 
nostram  et  Demosthenis  aetatem.  Quod 
spatium  temporis  si  ad  infirmitatem 
corporum  nostrorum  referas,  fortasse 
longum  videatur,  si  ad  naturam  siderum 
ac  respectu  immensi  huius  aevi  per- 
quam  breve  et  in  proximo  est.  Nam 
si  ut  Cicero  in  Hortensio  scribit  is  est 
magnus  et  verus  annus,  etc. 


How  is  this  truly  remarkable  verbal  parallelism  between  Iamblichus  and  Tacitus 
to  be  explained?  It  admits  of  but  one  solution.  We  have  seen  that  Iamblichus’ 
Protrepticus  and  Cicero’s  Hortensius  are  both  based  upon  Aristotle;  we  also 
observe  that  the  Latin  passages  which  resemble  parts  of  Iamblichus  in  thought 
and  language  are  confined  to  the  Hortensius.  Now,  the  Tacitean  passage  under 
notice  immediately  precedes  a  direct  quotation  from  the  Hortensius.  The  con¬ 
clusion  is  therefore  irresistible  that  the  indebtedness  of  Tacitus  begins  a  few  lines 
previous  to  the  quotation,  and  not  only  is  this  indebtedness  one  of  thought,  but 
also  one  of  language;  but  if  so,  it  further  follows  that  the  words  of  Iamblichus 
under  notice  are  the  words  of  Aristotle,  which  Cicero  had  in  this,  as  in  numerous 
other  instances,  simply  translated. 


II. 

As  the  direct  quotation  from  the  Hortensius  conclusively  proves  Tacitus  to 
have  been  well  acquainted  with  that  most  beautiful  of  Cicero’s  dialogues,  it  were 
certainly  in  no  way  surprising  if  the  Dialogus  were  found  to  contain  still  other 
traces  of  its  influence.  If  I  mistake  not,  the  following  passages  may  with  some 
probability  be  regarded  as  reminiscences  of  the  Hortensius. 

In  the  closing  speech  of  Maternus  (ch.  41,  10)  we  read  the  following:  — 

“  Quodsi  inveniretur  aliqua  civitas  in  qua  nemo  peccaret ,  supervacuus  esset 
inter  innocentes  orator  sicut  inter  sanos  medicus  .  .  .  quid  voluntariis  accusatio- 
nibus  cum  tarn  raro  et  tain  parce  pecceturl  And  again  in  ch.  12 ,  75,  the  same 
Maternus,  in  speaking  of  the  good  old  times  that  poets  dream  of,  says :  “  Ceterum 
felix  illud  et,  ut  more  nostro  loquar,  aureum  saeculum  et  orator  urn  et  criminum 
inops,  poetis  et  vatibus  abundabat,  qui  bene  facta  canerent  non  qui  male  admissa 
defenderent  .  .  .  inter  quos  neminem  causidicum  sed  Orphea  ac  Linum  ac,  si 
introspicere  altius  Velis,  ipsum  Apollinem  accepimus.” 

This  idea  of  the  complete  absence  and  uselessness  of  lawyers ,  courts  of  justice , 
and  the  like,  in  an  age  or  state  where  all  are  virtuous,  and  where,  in  consequence, 
no  crimes  are  committed  which  could  come  within  the  sphere  or  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  law,  —  this  idea  which  forcibly  reminds  us  of  Mandeville’s  Story  of 
the  Bees,  is,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  not  met  with  in  classic  literature 
before  Tacitus’  time,  with  the  solitary  and  most  significant  exception  of  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  the  Hortensius,  preserved  by  Augustinus,  de  trinit,  ch.  14.  9  (=  fragm. 
42,  p.  IV.  p.  983,  Bait.)  :  — 
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“  Si  nobis  cum  ex  hac  vita  emigraverimus  in  beatorum  insulis  immortale  aevum 
ut  fabulae  ferunt  degere  licet,  quid  opus  esset  eloquentia  cum  iudicia  nulla  fierent 
aut  ipsis  etiam  virtutibus  .  .  .  nec  iustitia  cum  esset  nihil  quod  appeteretur  alieni, 
nec  temperantia  quae  regeret  eas,  quae  nullae  essent,  libidines,  ne  prudentia  qui- 
dem  egeremus  nullo  delecto  proposito  bonorum  et  malorum.”  In  view  of  the 
rarity  of  this  conception,  for  from  the  innumerable  references  to  a  golden  age  of 
innocence  and  virtue,  this  concrete  notion  is  absent,  in  view  of  Tacitus’s  fully 
established  acquaintance  with  the  Hortensius,  it  certainly  does  seem  as  if  we  had 
in  the  above  passage  an  echo  of  the  Ciceronian  Dialogue. 

Finally,  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  a  far  closer  relationship  than  will  perhaps  be 
readily  acknowledged  without  positive  evidence  between  the  following  fragment, 
preserved  by  Servius,  ad  Aen.  IX.  254 :  “  Ciceronis  est  tractum  de  philosophis 
quo  dicunt  sufficiere  ad  gloriam  bene  facto  conscientiamf  and  Tac.  Dial.  11, 
ext.:  “Nam  statum  cuiusque  ac  securitatem  melius  innocentia  tuetur  quam  elo¬ 
quentia  f  and  I  care  not,  continues  Maternus,  for  that  glory  which  is  won  “  inter 
sordes  ac  lacrimas  reorum  ”  and  “  in  strepitu  urbis  .  .  .  sed  secedit  animus  in  loca 
pura  atque  innocentia  fruiturque  sedibus  sacris,  haec  eloquentiae  primordia,”  etc. 
There  then  follows,  which  is  not  altogether  without  significance,  the  very  passage 
concerning  the  ‘  felix  saeculum  ’  quoted  above.  In  fact,  the  entire  speech  of 
Maternus,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  in  Latin  literature,  displays  an 
unmistakable  color  Ciceronianus.  Finally,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  add  that 
a  fragment  of  the  Hortensius,  preserved  by  Nonius  (frag.  40):  “qua  re  velim 
dari  mihi,  Luculle,  iubeas  indicem  tragicorum  ut  sumam  si  quo  forte  mihi  de- 
sunt,”  makes  it  highly  probable  that  this  Dialogue  also  contained  a  “  Defence  of 
Poetry,”  which  may  have  suggested  some  ideas  to  the  youthful  author  of  the 
Dialogus.  But  a  Tacitus  is  not  even  in  his  youth  a  servile  imitator,  and  the  remi¬ 
niscences  which  I  have  endeavored  to  point  out  in  the  second  part  of  this  paper 
do,  therefore,  only  claim  to  be  conjectures,  which  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
fragmentary  material  at  our  disposal  can  never  rise  to  the  dignity  of  positive  evi¬ 
dence,  though  they  are  possibly  not  without  a  high  degree  of  probability. 

19.  Note  on  Adrastea  in  Plato’s  Republic ,  450  E,  by  Professor  T. 
D.  Seymour,  of  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Glauco  says  to  Socrates,  prjdev  vtcvei  '  ovre  yap  ayv&poves  ovre  uttkttol  ovre 
dvcrvoi  oi  cutovaopevoi.  To  this  Socrates  replies,  &  dpiare,  ?)  ttov  @ov\bpev6s  pie 
irapaOappvveiv  Aeyets;  and  then  continues,  7 rdv  roivvv  rovvavrlov  iroiels.  tt lcttsv- 
ovtos  pie v  yap  epov  epol  elfievai  a  Aey 00,  KaAcos  rj  irapapvdla.  .  .  .  ■KpopnvvG) 

de  ’A dpaareiiv,  3)  TAavKoov,  gapiv  00  peAAoo  Aeyeiv.  eAtvi yap  ovk  eAarrov 
apdpTrjpa  aicova'icos  nobs  (povea  yeveadai  7)  airarelava  kolAwo  re  leal  ayaOdjv  teal 
vopipwv  tt epL.  The  English  translators  render  somewhat  vaguely  the  reference  to 
Adrastea.  Jowett:  “And  I  pray  Nemesis  not  to  visit  upon  me  the  words  which 
I  am  about  to  utter.”  Davies  and  Vaughan:  “I  pray  that  the  divine  Nemesis 
may  not  overtake  me  for  what  I  am  going  to  say.”  Stallbaum’s  note  fairly  rep-, 
resents  the  interpretation  of  the  commentators :  (Adrastea)  “  habebatur  ultrix 
necis  et  homicidii :  id  quod  hoc  loco  maxime  tenendum.”  Similarly  Schmelzer’s 
paraphrase:  “Ich  muss  deshalb,  ehe  ich  meine  Darlegung  beginne,  die  Gnade 
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der  Adrasteia,  der  Racherin  des  Mordes  anflehen.”  And  Warren:  “She  was 
held  to  be  especially  the  power  that  avenged  murder  and  homicide,  hence  the 
allusion  here.” 

The  simple  fact  seems  to  be  that  Adrastea  is  in  this  passage  of  Plato,  as  she 
is  in  later  literature,  one  form  of  Nemesis;  and  she  is  not  a  fury,  to  avenge  mur¬ 
der,  but  has  as  her  proper  duty  to  humble  the  proud.  She  is  the  one  Greek  divin¬ 
ity  who  regards  thoughts  rather  than  words.  The  ordinary  English  use  of  Nemesis 
as  an  avenging  fury  (as  found  in  a  wide  range  of  examples,  from  political  speeches, 
Fitzgerald’s  Agamemnon,  Punch ,  religious  periodicals,  etc.)  is  unknown  to  classical 
Greek  literature.  The  first  appearance  of  Adrastea  in  extant  literature  seems  to 
be  in  the  Prometheus  of  Aeschylus,  935  01  TrpoaKvuovures  5 Adpaareiau  o-ocpo'i, 

“  Those  who  pay  homage  to  Adrastea,  i.e.  the  humble,  are  wise.”  Perhaps  the 
first  distinct  connexion,  to  which  we  can  refer,  between  Adrastea  and  Nemesis, 
is  found  in  the  familiar  story  of  Croesus  in  the  first  book  of  the  history  of  Herod¬ 
otus.  The  Lydian  king  held  himself  to  be  the  most  prosperous  of  all  men,  and 
dismissed  Solon  in  contemptuous  anger  because  the  wise  Athenian  would  not 
recognize  him  as  the  happiest  mortal.  ^uera  8e  ^oAwua  oixdp.evov  eA aBe  e/c  deov 
vep.ecris  p.e'yaAn]  K po'iaov,  &s  ehcaacu,  otl  ivSpicre  eoovrbv  elvcu  avdpwirwv  diravruiv 
oAPicotcitov.  A  fugitive  came  to  him  as  a  suppliant :  d>  fiacuAev,  Topbie p.ev  rod 
M  iSeco  elpu  n  cos,  ovvopa^opai  Se  ‘A  dp-par  os  ktA.  Hdt.  i.  34  ff.  Here  clearly 
A dprjaros  is  the  agent  of  N 4p.e<yis.  The  identification  in  the  writer’s  mind,  of 
Adrastea  and  Nemesis,  must  have  been  complete. 

In  our  text  from  Plato’s  Republic,  then,  n poaKwS)  "Adpaareiav  may  be  para¬ 
phrased  as  follows :  “  I  am  assuming  a  heavy  responsibility,”  says  Socrates,  “  in 
undertaking  to  be  your  guide  in  this  difficult  subject.  Inasmuch  as  the  life  of 
the  soul  is  more  important  than  that  of  the  body,  if  I  mislead  you  with  regard  to 
matters  of  right  and  wrong,  of  justice  and  injustice,  —  if  I  cause  you  to  believe 
the  false  to  be  true,  —  I  shall  do  you  a  more  grievous  wrong  than  if  I  attempted 
to  guide  you  over  a  dangerous  mountain  pass,  and  caused  injury  or  destruction  to 
your  body.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  know  the  way,  and  would  not  undertake  pre¬ 
sumptuously  to  be  your  leader.  If  you  follow  me,  you  will  do  so  with  the  under¬ 
standing  of  my  ignorance.  Let  not  the  gods  punish  me  for  presumption,  at  least.” 

20.  The  Mode  in  the  phrases  quod  sciam ,  etc.,  by  Professor  W. 
G.  Hale,  of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

This  paper  appears  in  full  in  the  Transactions. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Professors  Gildersleeve  and  Ashmore,  and 
in  reply  by  Professor  Hale. 

Professor  Charles  F.  Smith,  of  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  proposed  the  following  vote  of  thanks  :  — 

The  American  Philological  Association  offers  thanks  — 

1.  To  the  Trustees  and  Faculty  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  for  the  use  -of 
University  Hall  for  its  meetings,  and  for  affording  access  to  the  college  buildings 
and  collections; 

2.  To  Professor  A.  F.  West,  the  very  efficient  Committee  of  one,  for  the  excel¬ 
lent  arrangements  made  for  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  the  members  in 
attendance; 
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3.  To  President  and  Mrs.  Patton,  for  the  delightful  reception  accorded  the 
members  of  the  Association  at  the  President’s  residence. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted  by  a  rising  vote. 

21.  Laws  of  Language  (with  a  word  on  Yerner’s  Law),  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  F.  A.  March,  of  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa. 

The  neo-grammarians  put  forward  the  working  hypothesis  that  ther  ar  invariabl 
laws  of  change  in  language.  The  familiar  words  of  the  great  Indo-European 
speeches  hav  been  pretty  wel  workt  over  and  explaind  by  “  laws,”  or  reservd  as 
unexplaind,  if  any  letter  in  them  is  an  unsolvd  exception  to  the  laws.  But  the 
workers  in  etymology  for  our  dictionaries  thus  far  freely  use  for  laws  general 
statements  about  the  succession  of  fenomena,  resting  merely  upon  observation  of 
this  succession  in  a  class  of  words.  We  often  find  very  paradoxical  hypotheses 
of  derivation  accepted  on  a  generalization  from  two  or  three  words.  Perhaps  it 
is  glory  enuf  for  one  generation  to  hav  so  nearly  carried  thru  this  classification  of 
Indo-European  changes. 

Some  newer-grammarians,  or  neo-filologers  now  ought  to  go  behind  these 
“laws”  of  fenomena,  and  ground  them  in  laws  of  forces  of  mind  and  matter. 
Such  progress  has  alredy  been  made  that  ther  must  be  many  students  who  do  not 
fully  accept  supposed  laws  of  fenomena  which  seem  to  them  contrary  to  laws 
of  force. 

Thus  Verner’s  law,  as  a  law  of  fenomena,  is  made  to  declare  that  medial  s 
became  z  in  the  pp.  of  the  general  Germanic  form  of  A.  S .  forleosan,  and  that 
the  z  changed  to  r  in  A.  S .  forloren,  Eng.  forlorn.  Observing  the  forces,  we  find 
that  change  of  a  surd  between  two  sonants  to  its  sonant  saves  two  movements 
of  the  vocal  cords,  and  that  this  change  of  medial  j  to  2  rests  in  the  law  of 
least  effort;  but  z  to  r  saves  nothing  at  the  cords,  and  requires  more  effort  at  the 
tung-tip  and  lungs.  So  that  it  is  strongly  suggested  that  ther  was  no  2  in  West 
Germanic,  and  that  the  original  j  changed  to  r  as  its  nearest  sonant. 

An  attempt  is  invited  to  set  forth  a  system  of  laws  for  movements  of  the 
organs,  based  on  laws  of  matter  and  mind,  applying  to  the  utterance  of  letters 
separately  and  in  various  combinations  and  relations,  and  comprehensiv  enuf  for 
working  over  the  old  “  laws  ”  and  separating  the  approved  from  the  unexplaind. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Professor  Garnett. 

The  Association  then  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  a  few 
remarks  by  the  venerable  Dr.  James  McCosh,  ex-president  of 
Princeton  College. 

22.  Bellerophon’s  Letters,  Iliad  VI.  168  ff.,  by  Professor  W.  S. 
Scarborough,  of  Wilberforce  University,  Wilberforce,  O.  Owing  to 
the  lateness  of  the  hour,  the  paper  was  read  by  title  only. 

nature  8e  fiiv  AvKirjvde  tt opeu  5  0  ye  crfjp.aTa  Xvypa,  etc. 

Misit  autem  ipsum  in  Lyciam,  deditque  ei  notas  perniciosas,  etc. 

The  story  of  Bellerophon  briefly  told  runs  thus :  — 
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Bellerophon,  a  comely  and  virtuous  youth,  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Antea, 
the  wife  of  Proetus,  king  of  Argos.  She  therefore  falsely  accused  him  to  her 
husband,  charging  him  with  an  attempt  on  her  honor.  The  irate  husband,  how¬ 
ever,  refused  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  our  hero,  but  sent  him  to  Iobates,  his 
father-in-law,  with  letters  —  “deadly  characters”  (<rrip.a.ra  Avypa) — in  a  sealed 
package  (eV  ttivclki  tttuktm),  requesting  that  the  bearer  be  put  to  death. 

What  were  these  characters,  these  letters?*  Were  they  simply  pictorial  signs, 
mere  hieroglyphics,  crudely  conveying  the  king’s  wishes  to  his  father-in-law,  or 
what?  It  is  my  opinion  that  they  were  genuine  letters  in  written  characters. 
This  view  is  based  upon  the  presumption  that  the  art  of  writing  was  not  wholly 
unknown  in  Homeric  times;  that  it  was  probably  employed  for  general  purposes, 
though  crudely;  that  arj,ua,  aside  from  its  ordinary  meaning,  may  express  the  idea 
of  written  characters. 

There  is  a  strong  presumption  that  the  Greeks  had  frequent  commercial  inter¬ 
course  with  the  Phoenicians  prior  to  noo  B.C.,  and  through  these  relations  they 
obtained  some  knowledge  of  written  alphabetical  characters.  It  is  hardly  sup- 
posable  that  a  people  like  the  Greeks  would  not  have  taken  advantage,  even  in 
those  earlier  days,  of  all  the  opportunities  of  developing  their  civilization,  which 
the  social  contact  with  Phoenician  life  might  afford. 

The  lack  of  the  testimony  of  monumental  inscriptions  cannot  be  taken  as  an 
argument  against  this  view,  for  the  reason  that  many  of  these  inscriptions,  and 
especially  those  bearing  upon  this  point,  both  of  historical  and  anti-historical 
times,  have  been  lost. 

Wolf  and  his  school,  of  course,  oppose  this  view.  Hug  and  others  declare 
that  the  unity  of  the  Iliad  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  use  of  writing  in  Homeric 
times. 

“The  cramped  and  awkward  characters  of  the  earliest  extant  marbles,”  if  they 
prove  anything  at  all,  certainly  suggest  an  imperfect  knowledge  rather  than  abso¬ 
lute  ignorance  of  the  art. 

Kreuser  years  ago,  in  his  V'orfragen  ilber  Homeros ,  showed  that  7 ttvkt? 
implies  that  o^ara  might  have  been  understood  by  Bellerophon,  and  that  iroAAa 
suggests  words,  and  not  picture  writing. 

Wolf,  in  his  vain  endeavor  to  make  o-rip-ara  mean  everything  but  one  thing 
(7 papcpcard),  gives  away  his  case  when,  in  the  19th  chapter  of  his  Prolegomena, 
he  makes  this  statement :  — 

“  Sed  qui  duo  sunt  apud  Homerum  loci,  in  quibus  simile  quidem  scripturae 
reperitur,  accurata  interpretatio  facile  vincet,  eos  non  magis  de  scriptura 
accipiendos  esse,  quam  celebrem  ilium  Ciceronis  de  typographia  nostra.”  1 

Apollodorus  applies  the  term  ctticttoAt]  to  these  crTjp.ci.Ta  (II.  Z  168),  in  the 
following  brief  manner :  — 

YlpoTros  ebcoicev  eiricrToXas  avrco  tt pbs  ’\o$<xtt)v  Kopdaeiu,  iv  ais  sveytypoLirTO 
BeAA epocpouTTjv  airoKTcivai. 

Tyler,  in  his  Theology  of  the  Greek  Poets ,  and  Professor  Jebb,  in  his  Intro¬ 
duction  to  Homer ,  are  both  of  the  opinion  that  Homer  not  only  knew  the  art 
of  writing,  but  that  he  himself  might  have  used  it  as  circumstances  demanded. 
This  is  my  own  view  of  the  matter. 


1  Vide  De  Natura . 
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’S.rj/j. a,  though  most  frequently  used  by  Homer  with  a  meaning  equivalent  to 


the  Latin  signum , 

sometimes  has  other  translations :  — 

11.  X.  466  .  .  . 

S^eA ov  5’  enl  (rr\p.ar  eOr)Kev. 

Latin  equivalent 

conspicuumque  signum  apposuit. 

11.  XXII.  455  . 

A evicbv  (Trjfx  ererr)Kro,  etc. 

Latin  equivalent 

alba  macula  erat,  etc. 

11.  II.  308  .  .  . 

eud'  i(pauT]  p.eya  •  •  • 

Latin  equivalent 

illis  apparuit  magnum,  signum. 

11.  II.  353-  •  • 

.  ivaiaipia  <rrjp.ara  (paiuoov.  .  .  . 

Latin  equivalent 

,  fausta  signa  ostendens. 

11.  VIII.  1 71.  . 

.  (Tpjua  ridels  T pdeacri. 

Latin  equivalent 

,  signum  dans  Trojanis. 

11.  XIII.  244  .  . 

,  deucvvs  oriP-OL  (iporoiaiv. 

Latin  equivalent 

,  ostendens  signum  hominibus. 

11.  II.  814  .  .  . 

.  adavaroi  de  re  aijpa,  etc. 

Latin  equivalent 

immortales  autem  sepulcrum. 

11.  XXII.  30  .  . 

.  rervKTcu. 

Latin  equivalent 

.  signum  est. 

11.  XXIII.  326  . 

.  < rr/pa  8e  roi  epeco. 

Latin  equivalent 

.  metam  autem  tibi  indicabo. 

Od.  XIX.  250  . 

.  < T’fip.ar  avayvovcrr),  etc. 

Latin  equivalent 

.  signa  agnoscendi,  etc. 

Od.  XX.  hi  .  . 

.  aijp-a  &va.KTi . 

Latin  equivalent 

.  signum  regi. 

Od.  XXI.  231  . 

.  arap  rode  crrjp.a  re tu^0o». 

Latin  equivalent 

.  at  hoc  signum  fiat. 

11.  XXIII.  843  . 

.  virepRaSe  c"np.ara  7 ravrwv. 

Latin  equivalent 

.  jecit  ultra  signa  omnium. 

These  are  simply  a  few  of  the  numerous  examples  that  might  be  taken  in  proof 
of  the  indefinite  meaning  which  aijp-a  is  found  to  possess. 

Herodotus  informs  us  that  he  himself  has  seen  in  the  temple  of  the  Ismenian 
Apollo  at  Thebes  in  Boeotia  Cadmean  letters  engraved  on  certain  tripods,  for 
the  most  part  resembling  the  Ionian.  One  of  the  tripods  has  this  inscription :  — 

" Amphitryon  dedicated  me  on  his  return  from  the  Teleboans .” 

These  must  be  about  the  age  of  Laius,  son  of  Labdacus,  son  of  Polydorus,  son 
of  Cadmus.1  This  was  considerably  earlier  than  the  Trojan  War,  —  about  1550 
B.C.,  —  the  time,  according  to  the  myth,  Cadmus  is  supposed  to  have  lived.  What 
these  iiriypa/uLiuaTa  were  we  are  not  told,  but  we  infer  that  they  were  real  alpha¬ 
betical  letters. 

The  following  papers,  which  were  announced  in  the  circular  issued 
before  the  meeting,  were  withdrawn  by  their  authors  :  — 

1  Vide  Hdt.  v  59. 
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The  Dates  of  Cicero’s  Orations  against  Catiline,  by  Dr.  Robert 
F.  Leighton,  of  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Semitic  Words  in  the  Greek  Language,  by  Dr.  W.  Muss-Arnolt,  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

At  12  m.  the  Association  adjourned. 
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Sylvester  Primer,  Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs,  Col. 

Louis  Dwight  Ray,  The  Irving  School,  561  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

John  W.  Redd,  Centre  College,  Danville,  Ky. 

Horatio  M.  Reynolds,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

George  M.  Richardson,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Louisa  H.  Richardson,  Carleton  College,  Northfield,  Minn. 

Rufus  B.  Richardson,  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

Arthur  W.  Roberts,  William  Penn  Charter  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Plarley  F.  Roberts,  Yale  University,  New  Flaven,  Conn. 

David  H.  Robinson,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kans. 

William  A.  Robinson,  Lehigh  University,  So.  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

F.  E.  Rockwood,  Buclcnell  University,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 

George  Rodemann,  Bedford  Heights  Institute,  63  New  York  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
John  C.  Rolfe,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Julius  Sachs,  Classical  School,  38  West  Fifty-ninth  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Benjamin  H.  Sanborn,  Wellesley,  Mass. 

Samuel  G.  Sanders,  Southwestern  University,  Georgetown,  Tex. 

Thomas  F.  Sanford,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (513  Winthrop  Ave.). 
Wesley  C.  Sawyer,  University  of  the  Pacific,  College  Park,  Cal. 

W.  S.  Scarborough,  Wilberforce  University,  Wilberforce,  O. 

C.  P.  G.  Scott,  76  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Henry  S.  Scribner,  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Allegheny  City,  Pa. 
Charles  D.  Seely,  State  Normal  School,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 

William  J.  Seelye,  Wooster  University,  Wooster,  O. 

Jotham  B.  Sewall,  Thayer  Academy,  South  Braintree,  Mass. 

Thomas  D.  Seymour,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Charles  C.  Shackford,  Brookline,  Mass.  (4  Walnut  Terrace). 

Robert  Sharp,  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Joseph  Alden  Shaw,  Highland  Military  Academy,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Edward  S.  Sheldon,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

James  P.  Sheraton,  Wycliffe  College,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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[Number  of  Members,  380.] 


The  Following  Libraries  and  Institutions  (alphabetized  by  Town) 

SUBSCRIBE  FOR  THE  ANNUAL  PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

Akron,  O. :  Butchel  College  Library. 

Amherst,  Mass.  :  Amherst  College  Library. 

Andover,  Mass.  :  Theological  Seminary  Library. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. :  Michigan  University  Library. 

Baltimore,  Md. :  Johns  Hopkins  University  Library. 

Baltimore,  Md. :  Peabody  Institute. 

Berea,  Madison  Co.,  Ky. :  Berea  College  Library. 

Berkeley,  Cal.  :  University  of  California  Library. 

Boston,  Mass. :  Boston  Athenaeum. 

Boston,  Mass. :  Boston  Public  Library. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. :  The  Brooklyn  Library. 

Brunswick,  Me. :  Bowdoin  College  Library. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. :  Bryn  Mawr  College  Library. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. :  The  Buffalo  Library. 

Burlington,  Vt. :  Library  of  the  University  of  Vermont. 

Cambridge,  Mass. :  Harvard  College  Library. 

Champaign,  Ill. :  University  of  Illinois  Library. 

Chicago,  Ill. :  The  Newberry  Library. 

Chicago,  Ill. :  Public  Library. 

Cincinnati,  O. :  Public  Library. 

Cleveland,  O. :  Library  of  Adelbert  College  of  Western  Reserve  University. 
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College  Hill,  Mass.:  Tufts  College  Library. 

Columbus,  O. :  Ohio  State  University  Library. 

Crawfordsville,  Ind. :  Wabash  College  Library. 

Detroit,  Mich. :  Public  Library. 

Easton,  Pa.  :  Lafayette  College  Library. 

Evanston,  Ill. :  Northwestern  University  Library. 

Gambier,  O.  :  Kenyon  College  Library. 

Geneva,  N.  Y. :  Hobart  College  Library. 

Greencastle,  Ind. :  De  Pauw  University  Library. 

Hanover,  N.  H. :  Dartmouth  College  Library. 

Iowa  City,  Iowa :  Library  of  State  University. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. :  Cornell  University  Library. 

Lincoln,  Neb. :  Library  of  State  University  of  Nebraska. 

Madison,  Wis. :  State  Historical  Society. 

Marietta,  O. :  Marietta  College  Library. 

Middletown,  Conn. :  Wesleyan  University  Library. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. :  Public  Library. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. :  Athenaeum  Library. 

Nashville,  Tenn. :  Vanderbilt  University  Library. 

Newton  Centre,  Mass. :  Library  of  Newton  Theological  Institution. 

New  York,  N.  Y. :  Astor  Library. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  :  Library  of  Columbia  College. 

New  York,  N.  Y. :  Library  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  (Lexington 
Ave.  and  Twenty-third  St.). 

New  York,  N.  Y. :  Union  Theological  Seminary  Library  (1200  Park  Ave.). 
Olivet,  Eaton  Co.,  Mich. :  Olivet  College  Library. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. :  American  Philosophical  Society. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. :  The  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  :  The  Mercantile  Library. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. :  Vassar  College  Library. 

Providence,  R.  I. :  Brown  University  Library. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. :  Rochester  University  Library. 

Springfield  Mass. :  City  Library. 

Tokio,  Japan  :  Library  of  Imperial  University. 

University  of  Virginia,  Albemarle  Co.,  Va. :  University  Library. 

Washington,  D.  C. :  Library  of  Congress. 

Washington,  D.  C. :  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

Waterbury,  Conn. :  Silas  Bronson  Library. 

Waterville,  Me. :  Colby  University  Library. 

Wellesley,  Mass. :  Wellesley  College  Library. 

Worcester,  Mass. :  Free  Public  Library. 


[Number  of  subscribing  institutions,  61.] 
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To  the  Following  Libraries  and  Institutions  have  been  sent  complete 

SETS  OF  THE  TRANSACTIONS,  GRATIS. 

American  School  of  Classical  Studies,  Athens,  Greece. 

British  Museum,  London,  England. 

Royal  Asiatic  Society,  London. 

Philological  Society,  London. 

Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology,  London. 

Indian  Office  Library,  London. 

Bodleian  Library,  Oxford. 

Advocates’  Library,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Trinity  College  Library,  Dublin,  Ireland. 

Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Calcutta. 

Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

North-China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Shanghai. 

Japan  Asiatic  Society,  Yokohama. 

Public  Library  of  Victoria,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Sir  George  Grey’s  Library,  Cape  Town,  Africa. 

Reykjavik  College  Library,  Iceland. 

University  of  Christiania,  Norway. 

University  of  Upsala,  Sweden. 

Russian  Imperial  Academy,  St.  Petersburg. 

Austrian  Imperial  Academy,  Vienna. 

Anthropologische  Gesellschaft,  Vienna. 

Biblioteca  Nazionale,  Florence,  Italy. 

Reale  Accademia  delle  Scienze,  Turin. 

Societe  Asiatique,  Paris,  France. 

Athenee  Oriental,  Louvain,  Belgium. 

Curatorium  of  the  University,  Leyden,  Holland. 

Bataviaasch  Genootschap  van  Kunsten  en  Wetenschappen,  Batavia,  Java. 

Royal  Prussian  Academy  of  Sciences,  Berlin,  Germany. 

Royal  Saxon  Academy  of  Sciences,  Leipsic. 

Royal  Bavarian  Academy  of  Sciences,  Munich. 

Deutsche  Morgenlandische  Gesellschaft,  Halle. 

Library  of  the  University  of  Bonn. 

Library  of  the  University  of  Jena. 

Library  of  the  University  of  Konigsberg. 

Library  of  the  University  of  Leipsic. 

Library  of  the  University  of  Tubingen. 

Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C. 

[Number  of  foreign  institutions,  36.] 

[Total  (380  +  61  +  36  +  1  =),  478.] 


CONSTITUTION 


OF  THE 

AMERICAN  PHILOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 


Article  I.- — Name  and  Object. 

1.  This  Society  shall  be  known  as  “The  American  Philological  Associa¬ 
tion.” 

2.  Its  object  shall  be  the  advancement  and  diffusion  of  philological  knowl¬ 
edge. 

Article  II.  —  Officers. 

1.  The  officers  shall  be  a  President,  two  Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary  and 
Curator,  and  a  Treasurer. 

2.  There  shall  be  an  Executive  Committee  of  ten,  composed  of  the  above 
officers  and  five  other  members  of  the  Association. 

3.  All  the  above  officers  shall  be  elected  at  the  last  session  of  each  annual 
meeting. 

Article  III.  —  Meetings. 

1.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  in  the  city  of  New' 
York,  or  at  such  other  place  as  at  a  preceding  annual  meeting  shall  be  deter¬ 
mined  upon. 

2.  At  the  annual  meeting,  the  Executive  Committee  shall  present  an  annual 
report  of  the  progress  of  the  Association. 

3.  The  general  arrangements  of  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting  shall 
be  directed  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

4.  Special  meetings  may  be  held  at  the  call  of  the  Executive  Committee,  when 
and  where  they  may  decide. 
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Article  IV.  —  Members. 

1.  Any  lover  of  philological  studies  may  become  a  member  of  the  Association 
by  a  vote  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  payment  of  five  dollars  as  initiation 
fee,  which  initiation  fee  shall  be  considered  the  first  regular  annual  fee. 

2.  There  shall  be  aft  annual  fee  of  three  dollars  from  each  member,  failure  in 
payment  of  which  for  two  years  shall  ipso  facto  cause  the  membership  to  cease. 

3.  Any  person  may  become  a  life  member  of  the  Association  by  the  payment 
of  fifty  dollars  to  its  treasury,  and  by  vote  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Article  V.  —  Sundries. 

1.  All  papers  intended  to  be  read  before  the  Association  must  be  submitted 
to  the  Executive  Committee  before  reading,  and  their  decision  regarding  such 
papers  shall  be  final. 

2.  Publications  of  the  Association,  of  whatever  kind,  shall  be  made  only  under 
the  authorization  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Article  VI. — Amendments. 

Amendments  to  this  Constitution  may  be  made  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
those  present  at  any  regular  meeting  subsequent  to  that  in  which  they  have  been 
proposed. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 


The  annually  published  “  Proceedings  ”  of  the  American  Philo¬ 
logical  Association  contain  an  account  of  the  doings  at  the  annual 
meeting,  brief  abstracts  of  the  papers  read,  reports  upon  the  progress 
of  the  Association,  and  lists  of  its  officers  and  members. 

The  annually  published  “Transactions  ”  give  the  full  text  of  such 
articles  as  the  Executive  Committee  decides  to  publish.  The  Pro¬ 
ceedings  are  bound  with  them  as  an  Appendix. 

The  following  tables  show  the  authors  and  contents  of  the  volumes 
of  Transactions  thus  far  published  :  — 

1869-1870.— Volume  I. 

Hadley,  J. :  On  the  nature  and  theory  of  the  Greek  accent. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  the  nature  and  designation  of  the  accent  in  Sanskrit.  ^ 
Goodwin,  W.  W. :  On  the  aorist  subjunctive  and  future  indicative  with  ottws  and 

OV  /JL’f}. 

Trumbull,  J.  Hammond :  On  the  best  method  of  studying  the  North  American 
languages. 

Haldeman,  S.  S. :  On  the  German  vernacular  of  Pennsylvania. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  the  present  condition  of  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of 
language. 

Lounsbury,  T.  R. :  On  certain  forms  of  the  English  verb  which  were  used  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

Trumbull,  J.  Hammond :  On  some  mistaken  notions  of  Algonkin  grammar,  and 
on  mistranslations  of  words  from  Eliot’s  Bible,  etc. 

Van  Name,  A. :  Contributions  to  Creole  Grammar. 

Proceedings  of  the  preliminary  meeting  (New  York,  1868),  of  the  first  annual 
session  (Poughkeepsie,  1869),  and  of  the  second  annual  session  (Rochester, 
1870). 

1871.— Volume  II. 

Evans,  E.  W. :  Studies  in  Cymric  philology. 

Allen,  F.  D. :  On  the  so-called  Attic  second  declension. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  Strictures  on  the  views  of  August  Schleicher  respecting  the 
nature  of  language  and  kindred  subjects. 

Hadley,  J.  :  On  English  vowel  quantity  in  the  thirteenth  century  and  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth. 

March,  F.  A.  :  Anglo-Saxon  and  Early  English  pronunciation. 

Bristed,  C.  A. :  Some  notes  on  Ellis’s  Early  English  Pronunciation. 
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Trumbull,  J.  Hammond :  On  Algonkin  names  for  man. 

Greenough,  J.  B. :  On  some  forms  of  conditional  sentences  in  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Sanskrit. 

Proceedings  of  the  third  annual  session,  New  Haven,  1871. 

1872.  —  Volume  III. 

Evans,  E.  W. :  Studies  in  Cymric  philology. 

Trumbull,  J.  Hammond:  Words  derived  from  Indian  languages  of  North 
America. 

Hadley,  J. :  On  the  Byzantine  Greek  pronunciation  of  the  tenth  century,  as  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

Stevens,  W.  A. :  On  the  substantive  use  of  the  Greek  participle. 

Bristed,  C.  A. :  Erroneous  and  doubtful  uses  of  the  word  such. 

Hartt,  C.  F. :  Notes  on  the  Lingoa  Geral,  or  Modern  Tupi  of  the  Amazonas. 
Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  material  and  form  in  language. 

March,  F.  A. :  Is  there  an  Anglo-Saxon  language? 

March,  F.  A. :  On  some  irregular  verbs  in  Anglo-Saxon. 

Trumbull,  J.  Hammond:  Notes  on  forty  versions  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  Algon¬ 
kin  languages. 

Proceedings  of  the  fourth  annual  session,  Providence,  1872. 

1873.  — Volume  IV. 

Allen,  F.  D. :  The  Epic  forms  of  verbs  in  aca. 

Evans,  E.  W. :  Studies  in  Cymric  philology. 

Hadley,  J. :  On  Koch’s  treatment  of  the  Celtic  element  in  English. 

Haldeman,  S.  S. :  On  the  pronunciation  of  Latin,  as  presented  in  several  recent 
grammars. 

Packard,  L.  R. :  On  some  points  in  the  life  of  Thucydides. 

Goodwin,  W.  W. :  On  the  classification  of  conditional  sentences  in  Greek  syntax. 
March,  F.  A. :  Recent  discussions  of  Grimm’s  law\ 

Lull,  E.  P. :  Vocabulary  of  the  language  of  the  Indians  of  San  Bias  and  Cale¬ 
donia  Bay,  Darien. 

Proceedings  of  the  fifth  annual  session,  Easton,  1873. 
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Robert  Walker  Deering,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages  and  Literature, 
Western  Reserve  University  (College  for  Women),  Cleveland,  O. 

Herman  L.  Ebeling,  Professor  of  Greek,  Miami  University,  Oxford,  O. 

A.  F.  Fleet,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Comparative  Philology,  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Felix  Fliigel,  Professor  of  English,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

William  G.  Frost,  Professor  of  Greek,  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  O. 

William  S.  Graves,  Professor  of  Latin  and  French  Languages,  Davidson  College, 
N.  C. 

Wilber  J.  Greer,  Miami  University,  Oxford,  O. 

Karl  P.  Harrington,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C. 

Carter  Johns  Harris,  Professor  of  Latin,  The  Washington  and  Lee  University, 
Lexington,  Va. 

James  A.  Harrison,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  and  English,  The  Washington 
and  Lee  University,  Lexington,  Va. 

Charles  S.  Hebermann,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

George  L.  Hendricksen,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

David  H.  Holmes,  Fellow  in  Greek  and  Sanskrit,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

James  K.  Hosmer,  Professor  of  English  and  German  Literature,  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

William  A.  Houghton,  Professor  of  Latin,  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me. 

A.  A.  Howard,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  California,  Cal. 

Ray  Greene  Huling,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Rev.  A.  J.  Huntington,  Professor  of  Greek,  Columbian  University,  Washington,  D.C. 

Charles  R.  Jacob,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Drury  College,  Springfield,  Mo. 

J.  Haywode  Jennings,  Professor  of  Latin,  Princeton  Academy,  Princeton,  West  Va. 

Charles  W.  Kent,  Professor  of  English  and  German,  University  of  Tennessee, 
Knoxville. 

Charles  Knapp,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Latin,  Barnard  College,  New  York  City. 

Walter  Lefevre,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy,  University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex. 

Alonzo  Linn,  Professor  of  Greek,  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  Washing¬ 
ton,  Pa. 

Lee  Davis  Lodge,  Professor  of  French  and  Latin,  Columbian  University,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

W.  G.  Manly,  Professor  of  Latin,  Denison  University,  Granville,  O. 
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Edward  Dudley  Marsh,  165  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

Frank  Stuart  McGowan,  Instructor  in  German,  Adelbert  College,  Cleveland,  O. 

J.  C.  Metcalf,  Professor  of  Greek,  Soule  College,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 

C.  W.  E.  Miller,  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Walter  Miller,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Charles  M.  Moss,  Professor  of  Creek,  Wesleyan  University,  Bloomington,  Ill. 

J.  S.  Murray,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
Wilfred  P.  Mustard,  Professor  of  Latin,  Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs,  Col. 
Dr.  Hanns  Oertel,  Instructor  in  German,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
John  Pollard,  Professor  of  English,  Richmond  College,  Richmond*  Va. 

Rev.  E.  L.  Paton,  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia, 
N.  C. 

Judson  C.  Pattengill,  Principal  of  the  High  School,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Emma  Maud  Perkins,  Associate  Professor  of  Latin,  Western  Reserve  University 
(College  for  Women),  Cleveland,  O. 

William  E.  Peters,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va. 
Dr.  R.  S.  Radford,  Instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek,  University  of  Virginia,  Char¬ 
lottesville,  Va. 

H.  W.  Rolfe,  Lecturer  in  Latin,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Charles  John  Rose,  Professor  of  German  and  French,  Hobart  College,  Geneva, 
N.Y. 

Mary  A.  Shute,  Assistant  in  Greek,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Frank  Smalley,  Professor  of  Latin,  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Kirby  Smith,  Associate  in  Latin,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Lewis  Stuart,  Professor  of  Latin,  Lake  Forest  University,  Lake  Forest,  Ill. 
Marguerite  Sweet,  Instructor  in  English,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Guy  Van  G.  Thompson,  Instructor  in  Latin,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

A.  H.  Tolman,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Ripon  College,  Ripon,  Wis. 
George  W.  Waite,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Oberlin,  O. 

Edward  L.  Walter,  Professor  of  Romance  Language  and  Literature,  University 
of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Andrew  McCorrie  Warren,  Instructor  in  Modern  Languages,  Brown  University, 
Providence,  R.  I. 

George  H.  White,  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  O. 

James  Jones  White,  Professor  of  Greek,  The  Washington  and  Lee  University, 
Lexington,  Va. 

Flenry  C.  Whiting,  Professor  of  Latin,  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

B.  L.  Wiggins,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn. 
Henry  D.  Wild,  Professor  of  Latin,  Olivet  College,  Olivet,  Mich. 

W.  H.  Williams,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Shemitic  Languages,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

2.  The  Transactions  and  Proceedings  for  1891  (Vol.  XXII)  were 
issued  together  in  March  of  the  present  year.  Separate  copies  of  the 
Proceedings  may  be  obtained  of  the  Secretary. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Association,  Professor  Herbert 
Weir  Smyth,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  25,  1892,  was  then  pre- 
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sented  by  the  temporary  Secretary.  The  summary  of  accounts  for 


1891-92  is  as  follows  :  — 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  from  1890-91 . $1126.09 

Fees  and  Arrears . $939.00 

Sales  of  Transactions . 1 69.35 

Sale  of  old  plates . 28.72 

Dividends  Central  New  England  &  Western  R.  R.  .  .  .  6.00 

Interest  on  Deposits . 20.00 

Total  receipts  for  the  year .  1 163.07 

$2289.16 

EXPENDITURES. 

Transactions  and  Proceedings  (Vol.  XXII) . $572.01 

Postage  .  3!-63 

Expressage .  2.90 

Clerk  Hire .  15.00 

Job  Printing .  7.50 

Stationery .  1.55 

Binding .  4.50 

Incidental .  1.85 

Total  expenditures  for  the  year .  $636.94 

Balance  June  25,  1892 . 1652.22 

$2289.16 


The  Chair  appointed  as  a  Committee  to  audit  the  Treasurer’s 
report,  Professors  J.  H.  Wright  and  Addison  Hogue. 

At  5  p.m.,  the  reading  of  papers  was  begun.  At  this  time  there 
were  about  thirty  persons  present.  At  subsequent  meetings  the  num¬ 
ber  averaged  nearly  forty. 

1.  Chronological  Order  of  Plato’s  Dialogues,  by  Professor  W.  S. 
Scarborough,  of  Wilberforce  University. 

An  attempt  at  a  logical  and  chronological  classification  of  the  writings  of 
Plato  is  by  no  means  new.  Diogenes  quotes  from  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium, 
the  first  possibly  to  make  this  attempt,  and  gives  us  his  divisions  into  trilogies  as 
follows :  — 

1.  The  Republic ,  Timaeus,  Critias  ;  2.  The  Laws ,  Minos,  Epinomis ;  3.  The 
Theatetus ,  Euthyphron,  Apology ;  4.  The  Sophist ,  Politicus ,  Cratylus ;  5.  The 
Criton,  Phaedon ,  Letters. 

The  remainder  of  the  dialogues  is  left  unclassified.  Aristophanes  failed  in 
many  important  particulars.  He  ignored  the  internal  evidence,  drawn  from  the 
dialogues  themselves,  and  utterly  disregarded  any  scientific  arrangement  whatever, 
as  a  careful  study  of  the  Platonic  writings  will  show.  The  genuine  and  the  spuri¬ 
ous  were  alike  classified  by  him. 
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Thrasylus,  two  centuries  later,  made  little  or  no  improvement  over  his  pred¬ 
ecessor,  though  Grote  regards  his  catalogue  of  thirty-five  dialogues  as  reasonably 
u  trustworthy.” 

The  fact  that  the  genuineness  of  many  of  the  Platonic  writings  has  long  been 
a  matter  of  dispute  puts  out  of  the  question,  in  a  measure  at  least,  tangible  evi¬ 
dence  as  to  a  definite  order  of  these  dialogues.  If,  however,  an  attempt  must  be 
made,  the  only  reliable  evidence  attainable  must  come  from  Plato  himself.  It 
must  be  internal  rather  than  external.  In  the  absence  of  dates  there  will  have  to 
be  a  close  study  of  style,  structure,  syntax,  grammatical  relations,  and  usage,  and 
the  results  compared  with  the  language  of  the  times  in  which  the  dialogues  were 
issued. 

Socher  questioned  the  genuineness  of  the  Sophist  and  the  Politicus  on  the 
ground  that  they  lacked  the  general  characteristics  of  Plato’s  style.  Schaar- 
schmidt  took  substantially  the  same  position.  Similar  objections  were  raised 
against  the  authenticity  of  the  Laws. 

In  a  paper  in  the  Bibliotheca  Platonica,  Professor  Campbell  of  St.  Andrews 
University  makes  the  statement  that  he  has  established  the  genuineness  of  the 
Sophist  and  the  Politicus,  and  has  assigned  them  their  place  in  the  order  of 
Platonic  composition.  He  adopted  the  group  system.  He  collected  the  traits 
and  characteristics  common  to  a  group  —  say,  for  example,  the  Philebus,  Sophist, 
and  Politicus,  and  arranged  them  according  to  their  homogeneity.  In  this  way 
the  entire  list  could  have  been  gone  over  and  the  chronological  order  established, 
approximately  at  least. 

I  find  that  many  of  the  formulae  and  particles  said  to  be  exclusively  confined 
to  Platonic  usage  are  employed  by  Euripides,  Aeschylus,  Aristophanes,  and  other 
tragic  and  comic  writers. 

The  formulae  and  idiomatic  expressions  referred  to  by  Dittenberger  and  other 
German  critics,  may  be  taken  as  simply  marking  the  contrast  between  the  Re¬ 
public,  the  Phaedrus,  the  Theatetus,  and  the  earlier  dialogues. 

The  occurrence  of  tl  pcqv  in  some  and  its  omission  in  other  Platonic  dialogues 
prove  nothing  as  to  their  scientific  order.  Even  the  Platonic  mannerisms  in 
themselves  are  of  little  value.  As  an  example,  we  take  irep  as  a  suffix  to  such 
adverbial  forms  as  piexpc,  oiri 7,  oaax'q-,  Sirov,  oirouoi  =  ^xpi7rep,  Sirijirep,  b<raxv7rePi 
oirovirep  birocroiirep ,  common  in  Plato,  yet  oirijirep  is  found  in  Sopho.cles : 

’AAA’  7]  fibv  rjpi&v  pcoip*  owrjirep  eicr\  trw,  O.  T.  1458. 

oirrirep  =  oironrep ,  sometimes  with  little  or  no  change  of  meaning : 

''AAA1  eipu  fed yw  Kela  Siroiirep  civ  adtvw,  Aj.  810. 

rep  ovtl  seems  to  have  been  supplanted  in  several  instances  by  Svtcjs,  which  is 
a  Platonism,  pure  and  simple.  Dr.  Schanz  pointed  out  this  fact  |i  few  years  ago. 

erxedov  without  tl  is  regarded  by  Campbell  and  others  as  a  Euripidean  idiom, 
and  yet  similar  examples  are  to  be  found  in  Homer,  Pindar,  Herodotus,  Demos¬ 
thenes,  and  with  verbs  of  knowing  in  Sophocles  and  others. 

According  to  Professor  Campbell,  whom  I  regard  as  high  Platonic  authority, 
Tip  6vtl  occurs  but  once  in  the  Sophist,  and  not  at  all  in  the  Politicus,  Philebus, 
Timaeus,  and  Crito.  ovtus  is  found  in  the  Sophist  21  times;  Politicus,  II  times; 
Philebus,  15;  Timaeus,  8;  Laws,  50;  etc. 
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With  a  knowledge  of  what  the  earlier  and  later  style  of  Plato  actually  was,  it 
would  not  be  difficult,  it  seems  to  me,  to  establish  in  part,  if  not  fully,  the  chrono¬ 
logical  order  of  these  works,  provided  we  adopt  Professor  Campbell’s  suggestion 
and  study  the  dialogues  themselves. 

2.  Aristotle’s  Criticism  of  the  Spartan  Constitution,  by  Professor 
E.  G.  Sihler,  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

One  of  the  chief  benefactions  to  be  expected  from  the  discovery  of  Aristotle’s 
’AdrjvaLwv  tv oXireLa  should  be  the  renewed  study  of  Aristotle’s  Politics ,  although 
the  direct  parallels  between  the  two  works  have  been  exhaustively  traced  even 
now  by  Mr.  Kenyon  and  his  collaborators.  For  indeed  all  the  factors  of  political 
life  are  so  tersely  stated,  all  the  principles  of  the  science  so  firmly  grasped,  that  the 
progress  of  human  history  since  has  chiefly  furnished  new  proof  of  A.’s  penetration 
and  new  stores  of  material  to  illustrate  his  propositions.  Cf.  Zeller  III,3  p.  104 
sq.  Grote’s  essay  on  the  Politics  (Aristotle,3  1883)  is  unsatisfactory  in  many 
ways. 

Passing  on  to  the  probable  date  of  the  work,  the  author  considered  Christ’s 
argumentation  (which  largely  is  based  on  the  argumentum  a  silentio)  (Gesch. 
d.  Gr.  Lit.2  p.  416),  defective.  A  definite  element,  at  least  of  computation,  is 
offered  by  the  allusion  to  one  of  the  herald-ships  of  Athens,  the  Ammonias 
(Kenyon,3  p.  158);  although  Boeckh  set  the  giving  of  that  name  not  earlier 
than  322  (cf.  Rich.  Shute  “  on  the  History  of  the  Process  by  which  the  Aristote¬ 
lian  writings  arrived  at  their  present  form,”  Oxf.  1888,  p.  22).  It  seems  rather 
difficult  to  assume  that  Aristotle  had  formally  completed  the  158  “Constitutions” 
(or  “  foundations  ”)  of  the  canon  of  Diogenes  Laertius  before  he  began  to  com¬ 
pose  the  abstraction  of  these  concrete  elements,  but  that,  perhaps,  he  used  the 
latter  as  a  “  continually  open  note-book,”  as  Shute  not  inaptly  calls  the  ttoAi reiai 
(p.  72). 

One  of  the  striking  features  of  the  Politics,  in  a  historical  sense,  is  the  slender 
role  played  by  Athens,  in  the  references,  compared  with  Sparta.  The  searching 
and  condemnatory  sketch  of  the  final  or  extreme  type  of  Democracy  (6  eVxaros 
drj/jios)  is  unmistakably  directed  at  Athens  VI,  vulgo  (IV),  4,  p.  1292  a,  1  sqq., 
although  the  philosopher  refrains  from  naming  it.  But  he  deals  quite  differently 
with  Sparta,  whose  distinctive  institutional  peculiarities  (II,  9)  are  submitted  to 
detailed  and  systematic  criticism,  severe  and  unfavorable  throughout  the  chapter. 
The  philosopher  betrays  here  and  there  the  conscious  attitude  of  the  iconoclast, 
and  of  a  critic  who  challenges  and  defies  the  current  of  previous  appreciation. 

And  still  (II,  11  s.f.)  he  designates  Sparta,  Crete,  and  Carthage  as  the  three 
states  which  justly  enjoy  a  high  reputation.  In  his  own  best  state  IX  (vulgo  VII) 
10,  some  features  of  Spartan  and  Cretan  institutions  are  incorporated,  but  he  takes 
pains  to  advocate  priority  for  Egypt  and  Italy  respectively.  The  author  of  the 
paper  sifted  all  references  to  Sparta,  but  no  matter  what  pinch  of  eulogy  or  appro¬ 
bation  might  here  and  there  crop  out,  the  deep  and  strong  undercurrent  of  con¬ 
demnation  was  unmistakable.  For  Aristotle  applied  the  verdict  of  what  was  to 
him  contemporary  history;  the  other  decadence  of  Sparta  after  Leuctra  was 
sufficient  proof  of  the  fundamental  unsoundness  of  her  institutions,  while  the 
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Chauvinism  inbred  by  her  onesided  militarism  was  utterly  unsympathetic  to  his 
philosophical  ideals. 


Evidently  then  Aristotle  combats  traditional  appreciation  and  canonizing  of 
Sparta  as  an  ideal  political  organism,  a  view  set  forth,  e.g.,  in  Xenophon’s  essay, 
although  the  latter  comes  out  strongly  against  Lysander  and  as  a  champion  of 
Agesilaus  and  the  royal  prerogative.  Plato’s  estimate  of  Sparta  (Rep.  Ill,  414, 
IV,  420,  422,  423,  425,  461  e,  467  ed)  is  familiar  enough,  as  well  as  his  conscious 
or  unconscious  incorporation  or  adaptation  of  many  features  of  her  institutions. 
But  at  the  same  time  he  does  not  forego  (VII,  548)  a  moral  estimate  of  the 
present  decadence  of  Sparta  from  her  former  high  estate. 

Indeed,  Aristotle  and  his  teacher  are  not  so  far  apart  after  all  in  this  matter, 
although  in  the  case  of  Aristotle  the  history  of  Greek  politics  had  advanced 
farther,  and  his  faculty  of  political  judgment  is  unmistakably  superior. 

3.  Alliteration  in  Lucretius,  by  Professor  W.  A.  Merrill,  Miami 
University. 

Students  of  Lucretius  have  not  failed  to  notice  the  great  occurrence  of  alliter¬ 
ative  vowels  and  consonants  in  the  poem,  and  the  editors  have  made  many  vague 
remarks  on  the  subject.  Munro,  for  instance  (Lucr.  II,  p.  15),  gays,  “they  are 
to  be  counted  by  hundreds,  nay  thousands,”  but  no  one  seems  to  have  counted 
them,  and  to  have  found  out  exactly  the  number  of  occurrences  and  the  several 
varieties.  Zeuner’s  method  of  treating  alliteration,  having  met  with  the  approval 
of  students  of  English,  seemed  to  the  writer  to  be  more  worthy  of  imitation  than 
the  methods  of  classical  scholars.  The  treatment  naturally  was  divided  into  two 
parts:  Part  I,  formal  alliteration;  and  Part  II,  the  logical  effect  as  adding  to  the 
sense;  and  the  general  question  of  accidental  or  intentional  occurrence.  Part  II 
is  not  now  offered. 

Part  I. 

The  inquiry  into  alliterative  usages  must  be  limited  by  arbitrary  bounds,  and 
the  following  principles  were  so  adopted :  — 

1.  Each  verse  is  taken  separately. 

2.  Three  or  more  initial  letters  are  noticed  (e.g.  adventumque  tuum  tibi  suavis 
daedala  tellus,  1.  71) ;  and  word-initials  only,  not  syllable-initials  within  the  word. 

3.  Count  two  initial  letters  only  when  two  or  more  other  initial  letters  occur 
in  the  same  verse;  e.g.  at  nunc  nimirum  frangendi  —  finis,  1.  561. 

4.  Count  h  when  another  initial  h  occurs  in  the  line,  having  the  force  of  a 
consonant;  otherwise  h  is  disregarded  and  the  following  vowel  may  be  paired 
with  a  similar  vowel  initial  in  the  same  line.  Example  of  1.  hunc  vexare  —  hunc 
vincula,  3.  83;  of  2.  in  —  intervallis  haec  aera,  2.  107. 

5.  Diphthongs  are  arranged  according  to  their  first  vowel. 

6. -  Initial  vowels  following  elided  m-syllables  are  disregarded.  Example  :  cum 
immortalis,  3.  869. 

7.  Initial  vowels  standing  after  elided  vowels  are  disregarded;  e.g.  ille  quoque 
ipse,  3.  1029. 

Ther  are  in  Lucretius  7415  lines  in  Munro’s  edition  of  1886;  subtracting  56 
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which  are  spurious,  there  remain  7359.  1783  of  these  are  alliterative,  %. 

Nearly  all  the  letters  in  the  alphabet  occur  :  a  245  times,  b  2,  c  395,  d  87,  e  185, 
f  102,  g  9,  h  13,  i  vowel  192,  i  consonant"  2,  1  47,  m  193,  n  230,  o  29,  p  373,  q  21 1, 
r  93,  s  375,  t  124,  u  vowel  37,  u  consonant  144.  P,  s,  and  c  lead,  probably  on 
account  of  the  large  number  of  Latin  words  beginning  with  these  letters. 

Threefold  alliteration  —  scheme  aaa  occurs  508  times.  Example  :  corpora  con- 
stituunt;  —  cetera,  2.  104. 

4,  scheme  aaaa,  occurs  49  times,  of  which  the  letter  a  is  found  6  times,  c  3, 
d  1,  e  3,  i  3,  1  1,  m  11,  n  5,  p  8,  s  6,  v  2.  Example:  multa  modis  multis  — 
moved,  1.  341. 

5,  scheme  aaaaa,  occurs  3  times  (with  p,  e,  and  t  each  once) .  Example :  non 
potuit  pedibus  qui  pontum  per  vada  possent,  1.  200. 

6,  scheme  aaaaaa,  occurs  once :  saepe  solet  scintilla  suos  se  spargere  in  ignis, 
4.  606. 

2- 2  admits  of  three  schemes :  aabb,  abab,  abba.  Example  of  aabb :  corpora 
se  iungunt  sed  terras  ac  mare  totum,  2.  728.  This  occurs  333  times.  Abab  :  ut 
mare  Cum  magni  commorunt  aequora  venti,  2.  766,  319  times.  Abba  310  times : 
Cum  quibus  et  quali  positura  Contineantur,  2.  761.  Total  for  2-2,  962  times,  more 
than  any  other  form. 

3- 2  has  10  schemes;  abaab  occurs  24  times.  Example:  milibus  e  multis  — 
munitur  eburno,  2.  538.  Aabba  is  found  13  times,  abbab  12,  abbaa  11,  aabab 
23,  aaabb  29,  aabbb  10,  abbba  12,  ababb  15,  ababa  15.  Total  occurrence  of  3-2 
164  times. 

4- 2  is  used  by  Lucretius  in  five  schemes  :  abaaba  2,  ababaa  1,  abbbab  1,  abbaaa 
1,  aaabab  i;  total  6  times.  An  example  of  abbaaa  is  4.  394  Cum  permensa  suo 
sunt  caelum  corpore  claro. 

5- 2  occurs  but  once,  with  scheme  abbbbab;  idque  sibi  solum  per  se  sapit  id 
sibi  gaudet,  3.  145. 

2- 2-2  occurs  68  times  with  15  schemes:  abcbac  occurs  7  times,  abcabc  8, 
abaccb  6,  abbcac  5,  aabccb  4,  abbacc  8,  aabbcc  3,  aabcbc  1,  abcbca  6,  ababcc  5, 
abacbc  2,  abccba  3,  abbcca  3,  abcacb  2,  abccab  5.  An  example  of  abccba,  a  very 
pleasing  variety,  is  4.  905  multaque  per  trocleas  et  tympana  pondere  magno. 

3- 2-2  occurs  10  times  with  9  schemes,  one  only  abcaccb  being  found  twice. 
The  others  are  ababcca,  abbcabc,  abcbcba,  abaaccb,  aabcbcc,  aabcacb,  abbaccc, 
abcbacc.  Abbaccc  is  found  in  6.  879  frigidus  est  etiam  fons  supra  quern  sita 
saepe. 

4- 3,  scheme  aabaabb  occurs  but  once,  3.  852;  et  nunc  nil  ad  nos  de  nobis 
attinet  ante. 

3-3  occurs  6  times:  aaabbb  and  abaabb  twice,  the  others  once  each,  viz. 
ababba,  abbaab.  An  example  of  aaabbb  is  3.  794  quod  quoniam  nostro  quoque 
Constat  Corpore  certum. 

In  two  places  in  the  poem  there  is  a  correspondence  between  the  two  closing 
words  of  two  verses :  in  2.  269  corde  creari  corresponds  to  procedere  primum  in 
270 ;  and  in  6.  741  contraria  cunctis  corresponds  to  venere  volantes,  742. 

Au  and  o  seem  to  correspond  in  3.  12  omnia  nos  itidem  depascimur  aurea 
dicta;  and  also  in  6.  408. 

(In  the  complete  paper  every  alliterative  line  is  arranged  under  its  proper 
scheme.) 
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At  this  point  the  following  overture  from  the  American  Oriental 
Society  was  presented  to  the  Association  :  — 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.S.A.,  March,  1892. 

Dear  Sir: 

The  undersigned  were  appointed  a  Committee,  by  the  Directors  of 
the  American  Oriental  Society,  to  learn  if  it  were  practicable  to  open  negotiations 
with  other  philological,  archaeological,  and  ethnological  societies,  with  a  view  to 
adopting  a  common  time  and  place  for  meeting  every  other  year.  This  biennial 
meeting  would  bring  all  these  societies  together,  while  still  retaining  their  indepen¬ 
dent  action,  their  present  individuality,  and  their  existing  independence.  A  joint 
committee,  representing  them,  say  of  one  from  each,  could  arrange  the  details  of  the 
meetings  so  that  there  would  be  no  conflict  between  the  time  at  which  analogous 
papers  were  read  and  discussed  by  societies  which  cover  similar  ground.  So  that, 
for  instance,  the  Sanskrit  members  of  the  American  Oriental  Society  could  hear 
both  in  that  society  and  in  the  American  Philological  Society  the  papers  on  Sans¬ 
krit.  If  it  seemed  desirable,  one  joint  meeting  could  be  held  of  all  the  societies,  at 
which  an  address  could  be  read  by  a  President  elected  by  them  —  an  arrangement 
which  might  have  incidental  value. 

In  the  intervening  years  the  societies  would  continue,  as  now,  to  hold  their 
meetings  in  different  places  and  at  varying  times,  and  would  thus  stimulate  local 
interest  in  the  studies  they  pursue  and  promote. 

The  societies  which  it  is  proposed  to  approach  on  this  subject  are  in  the  order 
of  establishment :  — 

The  American  Oriental  Society,  1842. 

The  American  Philological  Association,  1869. 

The  Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  1879. 

The  Anthropological  Society,  Washington,  1879. 

The  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis,  1880. 

The  Modern  Language  Association  of  America,  1883. 

The  American  Folklore  Society,  1888. 

The  American  Dialect  Society,  1889. 

Talcott  Williams. 

Paul  Haupt. 

C.  R.  Lanman. 

After  remarks  by  Professors  Hale,  March,  Wright,  Sproull,  and 
Ashmore,  the  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Professor  Gilder- 
sleeve,  and  unanimously  adopted  :  — 

Resolved :  That  the  American  Philological  Association  cordially  accept  the 
overture  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  and  that  the  Executive  Committee  be 
authorized  to  make  arrangements  in  concert  with  the  other  societies  for  a  joint 
meeting. 


Shortly  after  six  o’clock  the  Association  adjourned. 
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Evening  Session. 

The  Association,  with  several  residents  of  Charlottesville,  assembled 
in  the  Public  Hall  at  8.15  p.m.,  to  listen  to  the  address  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association.  The  Association  was  welcomed  to  Char¬ 
lottesville,  and  the  speaker  of  the  evening  introduced,  in  a  few 
felicitous  remarks  by  Professor  William  M.  Thornton,  LL.D.,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Faculty  of  the  University. 

4.  The  Debt  of  the  Classical  Scholar  to  the  Community,  by  Pro- 
tessor  Samuel  Hart,  of  Trinity  College,  Hartford. 

The  greatness  of  great  men  —  at  any  rate  the  greatness  of  men  who  have  been 
both  great  and  useful  —  has  consisted  largely  in  their  acting  the  part  of  mediators 
between  the  past  and  the  future,  holding  to  all  that  has  proved  itself  of  value,  and 
commending  it  to  the  active  and  earnest  workers  in  whose  hands  lie  the  destinies 
of  institutions  and  of  nations.  Nowhere  is  this  more  true  than  in  the  history  of 
sound  learning;  there  have  been  no  more  true  mediators  between  the  past  and 
the  future  than,  the  universities  of  the  civilized  world.  And  perhaps  there  is  no 
one  of  them  all  the  foundation  of  which  was  professedly  laid  on  principles  so 
carefully  studied  and  so  wisely  chosen  as  the  University  within  the  hospitable 
walls  of  which  we  are  assembled.  We  look  to  it  as,  both  in  intention  and  in 
fact,  a  home  of  sound  learning,  conservative  of  the  good  which  has  come  to  its 
hand,  and  at  the  same  time  not  afraid  of  any  honest  and  healthy  growth.  It  is 
an  appropriate  place  for  the  consideration  of  the  debt  which  the  classical  scholar 
of  the  present  day  and  in  our  land  owes  to  the  community  of  which  he  is  a 
member. 

.  For  a  while  after  the  revival  of  the  letters  in  Europe,  all  learning  was  classical 
learning.  The  classic  authors  were  read  as  if,  with  all  their  differences,  they  had 
been  written  but  yesterday.  The  time  called  forth  wonderful  prodigies  of  grace 
and  skill;  and  it  was  a  prophetic  time,  a  time  of  forthseeing  and  of  foreseeing; 
it  taught  the  men  of  that  day,  and  it  laid  up  treasures  for  us.  The  duty  of  the 
scholars  of  that  day  was  plain,  and  they  were  faithful  to  it;  with  unwearied  labor 
they  toiled  at  their  tasks,  and  they  kept  all  their  work  up  to  the  very  highest 
standard. 

To  that  spring-time  succeeded  a  time  when  the  study  of  the  classic  authors 
held  by  universal  consent  a  necessary  and  an  exalted  place  in  all  liberal  studies 
and  in  all  real  education.  Many  changes  took  place  in  the  way  in  which  men 
looked  at  the  requirements  of  scholarship  and  at  the  position  of  the  literary  man; 
but  he  was  brave  indeed  who  dared  to  doubt  that  part  of  the  necessary  foundation 
of  all  learning  was  a  knowledge,  and  that  a  somewhat  minute  knowledge,  of  the 
classic  writings  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans.  The  duty  of  the  scholar  then  was 
to  open  the  minds  of  others  to  great  or  noble  or  beautiful  thoughts,  couched 
in  forms  of  gracefulness  and  strength,  made  attractive  '  by  the  skill  of  men  of 
extraordinary  genius,  and  enforced  upon  the  mind  by  the  fact  that  they  could 
not  be  appreciated  unless  they  were  carefully  studied.  And  take  it  for  all  in  all, 
the  duty  was  well  performed. 
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To-day  classical  studies  are  put  on  their  defence  and  called  upon  to  prove 
that  they  have  a  reason  for  claiming  any  time  or  attention  at  all.  The  reason  for 
this  change  of  position  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  learning  of  our  time  has  been 
in  one  way  wonderfully  widened,  and  in  another  way  as  wonderfully  specialized 
and  narrowed.  There  must  be  scholars  to  know  each  several  thing  well;  but 
no  scholar  can  know  all  things  well.  As  in  other  matters,  so  also  it  is  in  the 
study  of  language :  the  horizon  of  the  philological  scholar  has  widened  and 
is  still  widening;  and  the  widening  of  the  horizon  has  narrowed  each  man’s 
special  held  of  work.  The  world  of  learning  is  becoming  more  and  more  a 
republic;  and  the  old  aristocracy  of  classical  studies  are  put  on  their  defence 
and  asked  to  give  an  apology  for  themselves.  The  duty  of  the  classical  scholar 
is,  without  complaint  at  the  changed  order  of  things,  to  maintain  that  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  classics  in  the  sphere  of  letters  and  of  thought  has  not  been  mate¬ 
rially  diminished.  He  should  do  everything  in  his  power  for  the  advance  of 
philological  learning,  and  thus  in  the  great  realm  of  knowledge  find  something 
which  he  can  make  especially  his  own.  And  he  ought  to  exert  himself  to  help 
those  for  whom  the  line  of  labor  and  (to  some  extent)  of  interest  is  outside  of 
what  we  strictly  call  philology.  There  is  little  danger  that  the  school  and  the 
university  will  be  neglected  in  our  day,  but  it  may  be  that  the  college  will  find 
before  long  that  scanty  provision  has  been  made  for  it.  We  must  not  forget  that 
we  owe  a  training  in  classical  culture  to  men  whose  lives  must  be  spent  in  the 
liberal  professions  or  in  influential  positions  in  the  world  of  business  or  of  politics 
—  a  training  which  is  suitable  for  that  which  they  need  and  which  does  not  load 
them  with  what  they  will  never  be  able  to  use.  If  the  advance  of  learning  along 
other  paths,  if  even  the  progress  of  our  own  studies  in  other  than  literary  direc¬ 
tions,  leads  us  to  neglect  this,  the  community  will  certainly  be  the  sufferer. 

Classical  scholars,  and  in  general  students  and  teachers  of  language  are 
recognizing  and  paying  in  different  ways  the  debt  which  they  owe  to  the  com¬ 
munity;  and  the  age  in  which  we  live  is  not  lacking  in  esteem  for  anything  which 
is  serviceable  or  attractive  or  in  any  way  real. 

At  the  close  of  the  address  the  Association  adjourned,  to  meet  at 
9.30  a.m.  on  Wednesday. 

Charlottesville,  Pa.,  July  13,  1892. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  9.30  a.m.  by  the  Chair. 
Professor  James  M.  Garnett,  on  behalf  of  the  Local  Committee, 
invited  the  Association  to  join  in  an  excursion  to  Monticello  at  5  p.m. 
The  invitation  was  accepted.  The  following  Committees  were  then 
appointed  by  the  President :  — 

On  time  and  place  of  meeting  in  1893,  Professors  Hale,  Ashmore, 
and  Sterrett. 

On  officers  for  1892-93,  Professors  Humphreys,  C.  F.  Smith,  and 
Kieffer. 

The  reading  of  papers  was  then  resumed. 
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5.  Dyer’s  Interpretation  of  Vitruvius  on  the  Greek  Stage,  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Edward  Capps,  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  show  the  weakness  of  the  position  of  Mr.  Louis 
Dyer  in  his  attempt  ( Jour .  Hell.  Stud.  Vol.  XII)  to  reconcile  the  vexatious 
passage  of  Vitruvius  (V.  8)  on  the  Greek  theatre  with  the  results  of  the  labors  of 
Dr.  Dorpfeld  and  his  supporters.  If  such  a  reconciliation  could  be  effected,  the 
scholars  who  now  refuse  to  accept  Dorpfeld’s  theory  of  the  Greek  stage  would 
find  their  main  support  shattered,  and  it  would  be  regarded  as  an  established 
fact  that  the  plays  of  the  great  dramatists  were  presented  in  a  theatre  in  which 
there  was  practically  no  stage.  The  importance  of  Dyer’s  attempt  is  therefore 
evident;  and  it  is  no  less  important  that  his  attempt  should  be  subjected  to  a 
thorough  examination. 

Beginning  with  the  assumption  that  the  earliest  Italian  scholars  might  be 
expected  to  understand  Vitruvius  better  than  the  moderns,  Dyer  selects  the  work 
of  the  earliest  scholar  who  offers  an  explanation  of  the  passage  —  Jocundus,  the 
eminent  Florentine  scholar  and  architect,  who  gives  in  his  editions  of  15 11  and 
1513  two  figures  accompanied  by  a  key,  from  which  we  may  derive  his  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  text.  Where  Jocundus  is  obscure,  Dyer  appeals  to  his  pupil, 
J.  C.  Scaliger,  who  is  assumed  to  have  accepted  his  master’s  views  regarding  the 
theatre  and  the  meaning  of  Vitruvius.  Interpreting  Vitruvius  in  the  light  of 
these  helps,  Dyer  finds  that  the  term  proscenium  in  the  phrase  Jinitio  proscenii 
was  applied  to  the  unused  space  lying  between  the  scena-wall  or  green-room 
building  and  the  decoration  wall  or  Jinitio  proscenii.  The  two  accessory  arcs  are 
drawn  to  mark  on  the  Jinitio  proscenii  the  extremities  of  the  pulpitum  minore 
latitudine,  or  Xoyeiov — a  temporary  wooden  platform  which  projected  from  the 
Jinitio  proscenii  and  formed  the  platform  for  actors.  When  this  type  of  theatre 
was  modified  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  drama  after  the  disappearance  of  the 
chorus,  this  pulpitum  became  larger  &nd  received  the  name  proscenium ,  the  unused 
space  behind  it  now  being  called  the  scena.  It  is  to  this  modified  type  of  theatre 
to  which  Vitruvius  refers  in  his  chapter  on  the  Roman  theatre.  The  proscenii 
pulpitum  which  he  mentions  there  is  not  the  same  as  the  proscenium ,  but  “  a 
small  temporary  stage  built  on  the  centre  of  the  larger  and  permanent  proscenium- 
stage.  This  is  the  invention  of  Vitruvius,  who  was  inclined  to  suggest  Greek 
improvements  —  “  one  of  those  refinements  in  practice  not  observed  by  his 
predecessors  nor  followed  by  his  successors.”  It  was  not  with  this  proscenii  pulpi¬ 
tum  that  Vitruvius  compared  the  Greek  Xoyeiov,  and  not  the  Greek  proscenium 
with  the  Roman  proscenium,  as  Dorpfeld  supposed,  but  the  Greek  pulpitum  = 
X07 eiov  with  the  Roman  pulpitum  =  stage,  which  were  in  use  so  much  alike  as  to 
suggest  comparison,  and  Vitruvius  makes  only  one  mistake  —  he  gives  to  the 
Greek  Xoyeiov  the  impossible  height  of  from  ten  to  twelve  feet,  possibly  con¬ 
founding  it  with  the  deoXoyeiov. 

Such  in  outline  is  Dyer’s  explanation  of  the  passage  in  Vitruvius  as  derived 
through  the  medium  of  Jocundus.  If  well  grounded,  it  affords  relief  to  the  diffi¬ 
culties  in  two  respects.  It  acquits  Vitruvius  of  the  stupid  blunder  with  which 
Dorpfeld  has  charged  him,  viz.  of  so  far  misunderstanding  the  use  of  the  stage 
buildings  of  the  Greek  theatres  extant  in  his  day  as  to  confound  the  proscenium 
of  the  Greek  theatre  —  the  long  narrow  structure  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  height 
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which  served  as  the  masked  front  or  decoration  wall  —  with  the  proscenium-stage 
of  the  Roman  theatre,  and  to  describe  the  former  structure  as  the  stage  for  actors. 
It  also  provides  for  a  stage  in  the  Greek  theatre,  for  which  we  have  the  direct 
testimony  of  ancient  antiquarians  and  scholars.  Dyer,  however,  holds  that  the 
stage  was  a  temporary  wooden  platform,  thus  accounting  for  the  absence  of 
remains  of  stage  structures  from  which  Dorpfeld  argues  so  strongly  against  the 
existence  of  a  stage,  and  so  low  as  to  be  easily  accessible,  thus  meeting  the 
internal  evidence  of  the  plays  themselves,  which  is  strongly  against  a  stage  of  any 
considerable  height.  On  the  other  hand,  it  still  attributes  to  Vitruvius  the  serious 
error,  only  less  serious  than  that  with  which  Dorpfeld  charges  him,  of  making  the 
projecting  Xoyeiov  as  high  as  the  proscenium  to  which  it  was  attached,  and  no 
very  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  error  is  offered. 

But  the  subtile  and  cleverly  constructed  theory  of  Dyer  is  built  on  weak  founda¬ 
tions.  In  the  first  place,  the  presumption  in  favor  of  the  scholars  of  the  early 
Renaissance  on  the  ground  of  their  agreement  on  the  meaning  of  this  passage 
falls  away  when  we  learn  that  they  were  as  much  at  variance  as  modern  scholars. 
Jocundus  (15H)  differs  essentially  from  Caesarianus  (1521)  and  from  Barbaro 
(1567).  In  view  of  this  fact  we  must  refuse  to  any  ancient  scholar  a  greater 
influence  in  this  question  than  is  warranted  by  the  intrinsic  merit  of  his  views. 

Furthermore,  Dyer’s  interpretation  does  violence  to  the  diagrams  by  means  of 
which  Jocundus  aims  to  make  clear  his  understanding  of  Vitruvius.  In  order  to 
make  out  that  Jocundus  believed  the  purpose  of  the  two  accessory  arcs  to  be 
to  fix  the  position  of  the  \oyelov  on  the  finitio  prose enii,  he  is  compelled  to  extend 
the  arcs  in  the  diagram  until  they  touch  the  finitio  proscenii  at  the  desired  place. 
Even  if  we  should  accept  Dyer’s  explanation  of  the  fact  that  Jocundus  would 
thus  be  drawing  the  arcs  from  the  right  and  left  respectively  when  Vitruvius 
directs  to  draw  first  “from  the  left''''  and  then  “from  the  right ”  (“  ab  intervallo 
sinistro”  and  “  ab  intervallo  dextro”),  viz.  that  it  was  a  teacher’s  device  for  the 
sake  of  making  the  directions  of  Vitruvius  clearer  to  his  pupils,  by  having  them 
draw,  taking  the  right  centre,  from  the  right ,  to  the  right  side  of  the  pro¬ 
scenium,  instead  of  right ,  left ,  right ,  etc.,  we  could  not  accept  an  explanation 
which  requires  that  certain  lines  which,  as  he  supposes,  Jocundus  intended 
should  fulfil  a  certain  object  should  be  arbitrarily  extended  until  they  do  fulfil  that 
object.  If  that  object  were  in  the  Florentine  architect’s  mind,  he  certainly  would 
have  made  it  clear  in  his  figure.  Besides,  a  measurement  of  the  Xoyeiov  in  the 
second  figure  of  Jocundus  shows  that  it  is  more  than  60  per  cent  longer  than  it 
would  be  if  determined  by  the  arcs  as  drawn  by  Dyer.  This  in  itself  is  enough 
to  overthrow  Dyer’s  interpretation  of  the  figures  of  Jocundus. 

Dyer  quotes  Scaliger  De  Comoedia  ac  Tragoedia  as  an  exponent  of  the  views 
of  Jocundus  as  to  the  meaning  of  proscenium  as  applied  to  the  Greek  theatre. 
“  That  space  on  either  side  of  the  pulpitum  reaching  to  the  forward  wall  of  the 
scena  which  was  left  vacant  was  called  by  the  Greeks  proscenium.  Let  no  one 
opine  that  here  were  the  sides  of  the  scena.”  We  need  not  puzzle  ourselves  as 
to  the  meaning  of  this  strange  definition,  for  the  original  passage  runs  as  follows: 
“  Id  spatium  quod  utrinque  a  pulpito  ad  extremam  scenam  vacuum  relinquabatur 
Graeci  vocabant  proscenium,  ne  quis  existimet  fuisse  scenae  latera.”  Though  it 
is  clear  that  Dyer  does  not  translate  this  sentence  correctly,  it  is  not  in  point  to 
discuss  here  its  real  meaning,  for  it  is  not  found  in  the  essay  of  Scaliger’s  cited, 
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nor  in  any  work  of  Scaliger’s,  but  in  another  essay  in  the  same  volume  of 
Gronovius’s  Thesaurus  (Vol.  VIII,  not  III,  as  printed),  assigned  to  no  author  but 
“  ex  optimis  auctoribus  collectus.”  We  do,  however,  find  in  Scaliger’s  essay  two 
definitions  of  proscenium:  “Locus  ante  scenam,  proscenium;  in  quo  erant  agen- 
tium  discursiones  ”  and  “  ante  quos  [porticus]  proscenium  apertum  vidibatur  in 
quo  agebant  (ut  diximus)  e  scena  egressi.”  According  to  Scaliger,  therefore,  the 
proscenium  was  not  “  a  narrow,  unused  space  in  front  of  the  scena,”  but  an  open 
space  used  by  the  actors.  If  we  may  transfer  the  pupil’s  views  to  the  master,  we 
have  an  explanation  of  the  figures  of  Jocundus,  though  the  purpose  of  the  two 
arcs  does  not  appear  very  clear.  Jocundus  himself  was  apparently  not  very  well 
satisfied,  for  in  one  figure  he  marks  two  different  parts  as  proscenium,  and  in  his 
second  edition  omits  altogether  what  Dyer  understands  to  have  been  in  his  view 
the  Greek  proscenium.  Dyer’s  explanation  of  the  double  proscenium  in  the  first 
edition  is  weak  in  view  of  the  fact  of  the  change  in  the  second  edition;  of  this 
he  offers  no  explanation,  but  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  key  in  the  first  edition,  with 
its  double  proscenium,  is  restored  in  the  third  edition  of  1 523-  But  Jocundus 
died  in  1515,  and  no  change  in  the  edition  of  1523  can  be  cited  on  his  authority. 

We  get  no  light  from  Jocundus,  therefore,  on  the  difficulties  in  Vitruvius.  We 
must  test  Dyer’s  explanation  by  the  words  of  Vitruvius  himself.  We  are  at  once 
confronted  by  the  meaning  of  latitudo  in  the  phrase  in  the  chapter  on  the  Greek 
theatre,  “  minore  latitudine  pulpitum.”  Dyer  does  not  discuss  the  word,  but 
assumes,  apparently,  that  it  means  “  length,”  as  Schonborn  and  Muller  had  done 
before  him.  But  Wecklein  has  shown  beyond  possibility  of  doubt  that  latitudo 
can  mean  only  width.  Vitruvius  means  the  same  thing  when  he  says  that  the 
Greek  pulpitum  is  minore  latitudine  than  the  Roman  as  when  he  says  that  the 
Roman  pulpitum  is  latius  than  the  Greek.  That  in  the  latter  statement  he  refers 
to  width  is  shown  not  only  by  the  context,  but  also  by  the  fact  that  in  the  same 
chapter  he  proceeds  to  give  directions  for  the  length,  longitudo ,  of  the  scena. 

The  distinction  which  Dyer  sees  between  the  meaning  of  the  term  proscenium 
in  the  chapter  on  the  Roman  theatre  and  in  the  chapter  on  the  Greek  theatre, 
and,  consequently,  the  difference  between  the  pulpitum  or  proscenium  in  the 
Roman  theatre  and  the  pulpitum  or  \oyeiov  in  the  Greek,  finds  as  little  support 
in  Vitruvius  as  we  have  found  in  Scaliger.  The  whole  argument,  so  far  as  Vitru¬ 
vius  is  concerned,  is  based  on  the  phrase  proscenii  pidpitum  in  the  description  of 
the  Roman  theatre.  This  he  believes  to  mean  “  the  platform  belonging  to,  or 
attached  to,  the  proscenium,”  and  not  “  the  platform  of  the  proscenium,”  i.e. 
“the  proscenium”  (cf.  urbs  Romae),  as  all  scholars  heretofore  have  taken  it. 
Though  we  nowhere  else  hear  of  such  a.  projecting  platform  in  the  Roman  theatre, 
yet  Dyer  accounts  for  it  here  as  an  innovation  of  Vitruvius,  who  desired  to  import 
such  an  improvement  from  the  Greek  theatre.  If  a  theory  which  requires  such 
an  explanation  needs  refutation,  a  glance  at  the  text  will  suffice  to  show  that  in 
these  two  chapters  on  the  theatre  the  terms  proscenium ,  pulpitum ,  proscenii 
pulpitum ,  and  \oyeiov  are  interchangeable,  excepting  that  the  last  is  used  only  of 
the  Greek  pulpitum.  I  shall  quote  only  two  passages  to  illustrate.  Per  centrum 
parallelos  linea  ducatur,  quae  disiungat  proscenii  pulpitum  et  orchestrae  regionem. 
Ita  latius  factum  fuerit  pulpitum  quam  Graecorum  (ch.  6).  Ea  regione  desig- 
natur  finitio  proscenii.  .  .  .  Ita  .  .  .  habent  .  .  .  Graeci  .  .  .  minore  latitudine 
pidpitum,  quod  \oyeiov  appellant  (ch.  8).  There  is  here  an  exact  parallelism, 
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finitio  proscenii  in  the  second  passage  being  substituted  for  linea  quae  disiungat 
proscenii  pulpilum  in  the  former.  This  line  which  separates  the  proscenii  piil- 
pitum  from  the  orchestra,  and  which  thus  forms  the  forward  boundary  line  of  the 
proscenium ,  being  farther  from  the  rear  boundary  line  in  the  Roman  than  in  the 
Greek  theatre,  makes  the  pulpitum  in  the  Roman  theatre  wider  than  the  pulpitum 
or  \oyeiov  of  the  Greek. 

Having  shown  that  the  essential  part  of  Dyer’s  theory  cannot  be  defended,  it 
only  remains  to  state  that  the  purpose  of  the  two  accessory  arcs  is  to  widen  the 
orchestra  as  it  approaches  the  proscenium,  giving  it  a  horse-shoe  shape  for  the 
benefit  of  the  spectators  who  had  their  seats  in  the  wings  of  the  auditorium. 
The  main  argument  against  this  is  strongly  maintained  by  A.  Muller  —  that  since 
Vitruvius  does  not  specify  what  radius  is  to  be  used  in  drawing  these  arcs,  we  are 
obliged  to  use  the  radius  of  the  original  circle.  But  the  evidence  of  the  ruins  is 
decisive,  so  that  we  need  not  adduce  the  weighty  arguments  of  Wecklein  to 
prove  that  the  most  reasonable  interpretation  of  the  text  of  Vitruvius  leads  us  to 
this  construction.  Most  of  the  ancient  Greek  theatres  exhibit  an  orchestra  of 
horse- shoe  shape,  the  curvature  of  the  two  limbs  varying  according  to  the 
centres  chosen  for  drawing  them.  In  Epidaurus,  as  Dorpfeld  has  shown,  these 
centres  lie  below  the  diameter  and  inside  the  circumference  of  the  fundamental 
circle ;  the  limbs  begin  to  diverge  from  the  original  circle  above  the  diameter-. 
At  Athens  the  limbs  approach  the  proscenium  in  straight  lines;  Fabricius  points 
out  that  the  principle  is  the  same  as  at  Epidaurus,  the  centres  lying  at  infinity. 
Now  Vitruvius  wished  a  more  graceful  orchestra  than  that  at  Athens,  and  it 
was  difficult  to  give  directions  for  fixing  the  centres  for  such  an  orchestra  as  at 
Epidaurus.  He  therefore  gives  the  simplest  practical  working  rule,  viz.  that  the 
two  centres  should  be  at  the  ends  of  the  diameter  of  the  original  circle.  It  was 
not  necessary  to  specify  the  radius.  Given  the  centres,  any  architect  familiar 
with  the  shape  of  the  best  Greek  theatres  would  draw  the  arcs  correctly.  Unless 
we  deliberately  ignore  the  knowledge  which  we  possess  concerning  the  ruins  of 
Greek  theatres,  which  Jocundus  did  not  possess,  we  must  thus  explain  what 
Perrault,  from  want  of  this  knowledge,  called  “le  mystere  de  ces  trois  cercles.” 

The  writer  believes  with  Dyer  that  there  may  have  been  in  the  classical  Greek 
theatre  a  low  wooden  stage  for  actors  in  front  of  the  proscenium  or  decoration 
wall.  But  there  is  certainly  no  evidence  for  such  a  stage  in  Vitruvius,  and  I  see 
none  in  Jocundus.  If  Dorpfeld  is  right  in  denying  the  existence  of  a  high  stage, 
Vitruvius  is  wrong,  and  we  are  compelled  to  believe  him  guilty  of  the  greater 
error  of  misunderstanding  the  purpose  and  use  of  the  Greek  proscenium  than 
of  the  two  lesser  errors  of  attaching  to  the  Roman  proscenium  a  small  projecting 
platform  such  as  never  existed  (an  invention,  Dyer  would  call  it),  and  of  giving 
to  the  Greek  X07 eiov  a  height  of  ten  feet  when  it  could  not  possibly  have  been 
much  more  than  two  or  three  feet  above  the  level  of  the  orchestra. 

6.  Notes  on  the  Subjunctive  of  Purpose  in  Relative  Clauses  in 
Attic  Greek,  by  Dr.  Mortimer  Lamson  Earle,  of  Barnard  College. 

The  paper  contained  an  examination  of  the  idiom  ovk  eari  (^tot),  or  oihc  I'yw, 
6s  (6Vrts  or  rel.  adv.)  and  subj.  (or  opt.  aft.  secondary  tense).  The  prototype  of 
the  Attic  idiom  was  sought  in  Homeric  Greek :  cf.  II.  21 ,  111  sqq.,  II.  19,  355-7, 
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II.  6,  450  sqq.,  II.  4,  164,  It.  21 ,  103  sq.,  Od.  6,  201  sqq.,  II.  3,  459  sq.,  Od.  1 5, 
310  sq.,  with  Soph.  Ai.  514  sq.,  Eur.  H.  F.  1245,  Xen.  Anab.  1.  7,  7,  Eur.  Or. 
722  sq.  (For  other  examples  from  Attic  Greek,  see  Class.  Rev.  Vol.  VI,  pp.  93-5.) 
It  was  suggested  that  “  the  gradual  obsolescence  of  the  subjunctive  which  can  be 
traced  in  Ionic  and  Attic  Greek,  in  what  Weber  calls  ‘  unvollstandige  Finalsatze  ’ 
with  07ra>s,  seems  to  have  gone  hand  in  hand  with  a  similar  obsolescence  in  the 
kindred  relative  final-clauses”  (i.e.  relative  in  the  more  restricted  sense).  In 
this  process  the  finite  construction  of  the  rel.  clause  may  have  been  influenced 
by  the  use  of  the  fut.  particip.  to  express  purpose  after  verbs  of  motion,  a  usage 
so  extensive  in  Ionic  Greek  that  in  Hdt.  viii-ix,  which,  according  to  my  examina¬ 
tion,  contain  not  a  single  fut.  rel.  clause  of  purpose ,  and  no  certain  instance  of  the 
ovk  exw  o,rt  constr.  with  (so-called)  final  subjunct.,  we  find  the  fut.  part,  in  all 
17  times.”  —  “In  such  a  sweeping  away  of  the  subjunctive  constr.  we  must  seek 
an  explanation  of  a  survival  as  certain  as  the  ovk  ex03  &iTL  CO  constr.  appears  to  be, 
examined  from  the  point  of  view  of  historical  syntax.  It  is  here  that  Goodwin’s 
remark  is  suggestive.  If,  instead  of  saying  that  the  construction  in  question 
‘  may  be  explained  by  the  analogy  of’  the  indirect  deliberative,  we  say  that  it  is 
to  be  explained  from  the  essential  nature  of  the  subjunct.,  traced  in  its  develop¬ 
ment  in  Homer,  and  found  again,  in  perhaps  still  further  development,  in  Attic 
Greek,  as  a  survival,  sometimes  obscured  and  confused  by  the  indirect  deliberative, 
the  similar  form  of  which  served  to  prevent  it  from  sharing  the  fate  of  its  com¬ 
panion  relative  clauses  of  purpose.  If  we  put  the  case  in  this  form  (pointing  out 
in  our  support  the  triple  ambiguity  of  txeiv  and  the  ambiguity  of  6Vrts),  we  shall, 
it  seems  to  me,  be  as  near  the  truth  as  we  are  likely  to  get  in  so  subtle  a  matter.” 

[The  writer  did  not  make  himself  responsible  for  any  particular  theory  of  the 
original  meaning  of  the  Greek  subjunctive.  He  does  not,  however,  wish  himself 
to  be  considered  as  favoring  the  putting  on  the  same  footing,  though  they  may 
both  for  convenience’  sake  be  classed  as  “  final,”  such  subjunctives  as  those  which 
are  discussed  above,  and  the  final  subjunctive  developed  from  the  independent 
hortatory  subjunctive.  Cf.  Eur.  Suppl.  1232,  with  Soph.  Antig.  1332  sq.,  Ii84sq.] 

Remarks  were  made  by  Professors  Ashmore  and  Hale,  and  in 
reply  by  Dr.  Earle. 

7.  An  Attempt  to  solve  the  Difficulties  of  Horace,  Sat.  I,  10,  21, 
with  Notes  on  Related  Questions,  by  Professor  H.  C.  Elmer,  of 
Cornell  University. 

O  seri  studiorum  !  quine  putetis  difficile  et  mirum ,  Rhodio  quod  Pitholeonti 
contigit  ? 

This  passage  will  be  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  satire  in  which  Horace  is 
discussing  the  merits  of  Lucilius.  He  has  just  suggested  that  perhaps  the  admirers 
of  that  author  count  it  among  his  merits  that  he  mingled  Greek  words  with  Latin. 
Horace  then  addresses  himself  to  such  critics  with  the  words  before  us.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  of  the  passage  lies,  of  course,  in  the  quine.  It  has  been  customary  among 
grammarians  and  commentators  to  look  upon  this  qui  as  the  relative  pronoun 
introducing  a  causal  clause.  But  if  qui  is  a  relative,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
interrogative  ne  ?  This  ne  began  to  trouble  grammarians  at  least  as  far  back  as 
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Priscian,  who,  manifestly  in  despair,  calls  it  coniunctio  nec  inter rogatiua  nec  dubi- 
tatiua  sed  confirmatiua  (Keil,  p.  102,  1032  P).  Of  course  no  one  would  now 
accept  such  a  theory.  Another  explanation,  adopted  by  Orelli,  Kiessling,  and 
others,  holds  that  qui  and  ne  in  some  way  make  the  clause  at  one  and  the  same 
time  both  causal  and  interrogative,  and  that  the  passage  means :  “  O  you  block¬ 
heads,  who  (i.e.  since  you)  think  — •  and  can  it  be  that  you  do  think,  etc.  ?  ” 
Wickham  thinks  ne  merely  adds  a  rhetorical  emphasis  —  “  what  ?  when > you  think, 
etc.,”  but  how  he  makes  anything  like  sense  out  of  such  a  rendering  is  itself  a 
conundrum.  Professor  Greenough  calls  the  passage  “  the  despair  of  grammarians,” 
but  he  suggests  that  qui  may  be  indefinite,  in  which  case  it  would  mean  “  O  you 
blockheads!  can  you  have  any  idea,  etc.?”  But  he  has  to  admit  that  the  ex¬ 
pression  would  be  a  popular  one,  not  appearing  elsewhere  in  literature.  Schiitz 
seems  to  be  about  the  only  editor  who  has  a  view  that  he  has  given  himself  much 
trouble  to  defend.  He  thinks  that  ne  really  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  yzri-clause, 
but  that  it  is  felt  with  the  “  seri  studiorum,”  and  that  “  O  seri  studiorum,  quine 
putetis  ”  really  means  “  Are  you  blockheads,  since  you  think,  etc.?”  Schiitz 
adduces  a  long  list  of  passages  to  support  this  view.  Unfortunately,  several  of 
these  presuppose  as  the  true  reading,  one  that  is  extremely  doubtful.  But  let  us 
admit  them  all  and  see  how  much  testimony  they  give  in  his  support.  In  the  first 
place  there  is  nothing  in  any  of  the  passages  to  correspond  with  the  interjection 
“  O,”  which  Schiitz’s  explanation  leaves  without  meaning.  A  few  examples  will 
give  a  perfectly  fair  idea  of  the  character  of  these  passages.  Take,  for  instance, 
Plaut.  Mil.  13.  Artotrogus  has  just  spoken  of  himself  as  a  brave  man.  “  Mars,” 
he  says,  “would  not  dare  to  call  himself  so  warlike  as  I.”  Pyrgopolinices,  sur¬ 
prised  at  such  a  boast  from  such  a  man,  replies :  Quemne  ego  seruaui  in  camp  is 
Gorgonidoniis ,  etc.  (“  what,  the  man  whom  I  saved,  i.e..  who  could  not  save  him¬ 
self,  etc.  —  is  it  about  such  a  man  that  you  use  such  extravagant  language?”). 
Similar  to  this  is  Mil.  973  Cupio  hercle  equidem,  si  ilia  uolt.  Palaestrio  thinks 
the  word  uolt  is  not  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  and  he  replies :  Quaene  cupiat 
(Reading?)  “  one  who  longs  for  it  —  about  her  do  you  use  such  a  feeble  expression 
as  uolt ”?  Again  take  Most.  724:  Tranio.  Sed,  Simo,  ita  nunc  uentus  naueni 
deseruit.  Simo.  Quid  est?  quo  modo  ?  Tranio.  Pessumo .  Simo.  Quaene 
subducta  erat  tuto  in  terra  ?  Simo  has  not  understood  the  drift  of  Tranio’s  words, 
and  he  asks  this  question  in  hope  of  getting  more  light :  “  What,  one  that  had 
been  hauled  ashore  in  safety?”  All  the  passages  cited  by  Schiitz  are  similar  to 
these,  so  far  as  the  bearing  of  ne  is  concerned.  The  clause  introduced  by  ne  is,  in 
each  case,  called  forth  by  some  remark  that  has  just  preceded,  and  the  drift  of 
which  has  not  been  fully  understood;  and  the  feeling  is  “  the  one  who  (thing 
which)  is,  or  does,  so  and  so — •  is  that  the  one  you  mean?”  The  only  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  our  passage  would  be  at  all  parallel  with  those  cited  by  Schiitz 
would  be  produced  by  supposing  O  seri  studiorum  !  said  by  one  person,  and  the 
quine  putetis  by  another  (“  because  you  think,  etc.,  —  is  that  why  he  calls  you  seri 
studiorum  ”?). 

The  only  passage  cited  by  any  commentator  that  really  favors  the  view  that  qui 
is  a  relative  is  one  to  be  found  in  some  editions  of  the  Adelphoe  of  Terence  (vs. 
262),  which  Wickham,  among  others,  calls  to  his  support.  Ctesipho  asks  Syrus 
where  Aeschinus  is,  Syrus  replies:  “He’s  waiting  for  you  at  home.  Why  — 
what’s  the  matter?”  Ctesipho  rejoins:  “  What’s  the  matter?  Why,  it  is  by  his 
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pains  that  I  now  live  —  the  dear  fellow !  quin  omnia  sibi  post  putauit  esse  prae 
meo  commodoP 

But  the  reading  quin  in  this  passage  is  more  than  doubtful.  The  only  manu¬ 
script  authority  for  the  quin  is  C  and  P,  in  which  the  n  has  been  crossed  out. 
The  Bembinus  (A)  has  «  added  by  a  later  hand,  but  it  was  originally  wanting, 
and  the  weighty  authority  of  this  manuscript  is  therefore  against  the  reading. 
None  of  the  other  manuscripts  have  any  trace  of  the  n.  Bentley  adopted  this 
reading,  but,  with  the  exception  of  Spengel,  none  of  the  more  recent  editors  of 
importance  have  followed  him.  Dziatzko,  for  instance,  writes  qui  quom  omnia. 
Fleckeisen,  Umpfenbach,  and  Wagner  write  qui  ignominias  sibi,  which  has  the 
authority  of  the  Bembinus.  This  reading,  too,  offers  an  easy  explanation  of  the 
quin,  as,  in  hurried  pronunciation,  qui  ignominias  sibi  might  well  have  been 
understood  as  quin  o?nnia  sibi.  It  is  probable  that  neither  Bentley  nor  Spengel 
would  have  had  the  courage  to  write  quin  in  this  passage,  if  it  had  not  been  sup¬ 
posed  that  this  use  of  ne  was  supported  by  our  quine  putetis  of  Horace.  At 
any  rate  it  will  be  seen  that  the  probabilities  are  decidedly  against  the  reading 
quin  and,  without  that  support,  our  passage,  if  the  qui  is  to  be  explained  as  a 
relative,  will  stand  quite  unparalleled  by  any  passage  in  any  author. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  passage  admits  of  a  perfectly  clear  explanation.  Ne 
is  clearly  interrogative;  qui  cannot  be  explained  in  connection  with  it  as  a  rela¬ 
tive,  without  forming  anomalies  for  which  there  are  no  parallels.  It  must,  there¬ 
fore,  be  the  interrogative  adverb  here  used  in  the  sense  of  “why?”  Macleane  and 
Ritter,  and  one  or  two  others,  have  suggested  taking  it  in  the  sense  of  “  how?  ”  but 
this  creates  a  difficulty  in  the  use  of  the  mode  of  putetis  (i.e.  makes  it  equal  to 
putare  potes)  ;  and  no  one  has  pressed  this  view.  I  wish  to  urge  an  explanation 
akin  to  this  which  seems  to  me  to  solve  all  the  difficulties.  Horace  and  writers 
after  him  not  infrequently  append  ne  to  words  already  interrogative  in  meaning, 
e.g.  uterne  (Sat.  2.  2.  107);  quone  malo  (Sat.  2.  3.  295);  quantane  (Sat.  2.  3. 
317).  The  question  is,  why,  and  under  what  circumstances  do  these  writers 
append  ne  to  interrogative  words?  The  answer  to  this  question  will  have  an 
important  bearing  upon  our  passage,  and  I  therefore  wish  to  consider  the  ques¬ 
tion  somewhat  in  detail.  The  motive  for  this  is  commonly  supposed  to  lie  in  a 
wish  to  intensify  the  interrogative  idea  by  a  heaping  up  of  interrogative  signs. 
But  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  intensified  interrogation.  One  question  cannot 
be  more  interrogative  than  another.  One  question  may  be  more  emotional  than 
another,  but  that  does  not  concern  us  here,  as  ne  asks  a  question  in  a  perfectly 
simple  and  colorless  manner,  and  furthermore  the  phenomenon  of  which  we  are 
speaking  happens  to  occur  chiefly  in  questions  asked  by  those  not  under  the 
influence  of  any  excitement,  or  other  strong  feeling.  Why,  then,  is  ne  thus 
appended  to  words  already  interrogative?  It  should  be  noticed,  as  I  think  it  has 
not  been,  that  ne  is  appended  to  interrogative  words  only  when  those  words  are 
such  as  frequently  have  also  ;ztw-mterrogative  meanings.1  Of  the  words  above 

1  Schmalz  (Lat.  Synt.  §  158)  seems  to  recognize  numne  in  de  n.  deor.  1,  31,  88  and  in  Lael. 
11,  36.  But  in  the  first  of  these  passages  numne  may  well  be  an  error  for  minime  (which  some 
MSS.  actually  have),  though  it  is  true  that  minime  would  more  easily  come  from  numne  than 
numne  from  minime.  Numne  in  Laei.  11,  36  is  still  more  doubtful.  Hand  (Tursellinus  IV, 
79)  and  Ritschl  (Opusc.  2,  248)  were  probably  right  in  denying  the  Latinity  of  this  form. 
Ritschl’s  opinion  is  especially  significant  when  we  notice  that,  some  fifteen  years  before  this  part 
of  his  Opuscula  was  published,  he  himself  had  written  numne  in  several  passages  of  Plautus, 
e.g.  Poen.  5,  2,  119;  Trin.  922. 
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cited,  for  instance,  uter  is  often  an  indefinite  relative  =“  whichever,”  and  is  some¬ 
times  used  in  the  sense  of  “  either  of  two  quo  =  not  only  “  which?  ”  “  what?  ”, 
but  also  “  any  ”;  quanta  is  net  only  an  interrogative  =  “  how  great?  ”,  but  is  also 
used  as  a  correlative  of  tantus.  It  is  never  appended  to  words,  for  instance,  like 
cur,  that  are  always  understood  as  soon  as  uttered.  It  seems  clear  then  that  ne 
is  appended  merely  to  avoid  ambiguity  —  to  show  that  in  the  particular  instance 
in  hand,  the  interrogative  use  is  intended.  On  the  supposition  that  this  theory  is 
correct,  quine  becomes  perfectly  intelligible :  qui  putetis  would  have  been  in 
danger  of  being  mistaken  for  a  causal  relative  clause.  The  ne  is  accordingly 
appended  to  indicate  at  the  outset  that  we  have  the  interrogative  adverb. 

It  only  remains  now  to  examine  the  theory  more  closely  and  see  how  far  the 
facts  of  the  language  will  support  it.  It  may  be  objected  that  this  will  then  be 
the  only  instance  of  ne  appended  to  the  interrogative  adverb  qui.  But  so  are 
quone  and  quantane  the  only  instances  (except  one  or  two  in  Lucan,  e.g.  7.  301)  of 
ne  appended  to  these  interrogatives,  and  no  one  questions,  or  indeed  can  question, 
either,  of  these  instances.  The  only  interrogative  word  to  which  ne  is  appended 
frequently  enough  to  warrant  any  deduction  from  an  examination  of  the  instances 
is  uter.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  investigation  is  thus  chiefly  limited  to  a 
single  word,  but,  even  as  it  is,  we  shall  be  led  to  some  pretty  clear  and,  I  think, 
satisfactory  conclusions.  We  are  at  once  struck  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  cer¬ 
tain  instance  of  ne  appended  to  uter  ( utrum1 )  before  about  the  time  of  Horace. 
This  fact  throws  a  flood  of  light  when  we  find  that  it  was  not  till  about  the  time 
of  Horace  that  uter  came  to  be  freely  used  in  a  sense  other  than  interrogative. 
Before  that  time  its  zzo/z-interrogative  use  was  confined  almost  exclusively  to  its 
combination  with  uolo  and  lubet  ( utrumuis ,  utrumlubet ,  etc.).  Excepting  such 
combinations,  there  are,  throughout  the  entire  ante-Ciceronian  period,  —  and  I 
include  here  the  inscriptions  and  the  fragments  of  authors,  —  only  five  instances  2 
of  uter  used  in  a  zzc>/z-interrogative  sense.  Outside  of  Plautus,  the  use  does  not 
occur  at  all  in  that  period.  It  was  still  so  rare  that  it  was  never  felt  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  distinguish  the  interrogative  by  the  use  of  ne ,  and  it  seems  never  to  have 
been  done  in  that  period.  As  soon,  however*  as  we  reach  Cicero,  and  especially 
the  later  productions  of  Cicero,  we  find  a  very  different  state  of  things.  Uter  is 
now  very  common  in  a  zzozz-interrogative  sense.  It  does  not  occur  in  this  sense 
in  any  of  his  productions  prior  to  69  B.C.,  and  there  are  only  five  instances  earlier 
than  55  B  C.  (still  excepting,  as  I  do  throughout  the  paper,  its  combination  with 
uolo).  But  after  that  date  it  becomes  very  common.  With  the  help  of  one  of 
my  students,  I  have  collected  the  following  instances  from  Cicero:  Sest.  42,  92; 
Pis.  12,  27;  Phil.  13,  19,  40  (twice);  Inv.  1,  29,  45;  1,  45,  83;  Att.  1,  11,  1; 
Div.  in  Caec.  14,  45;  Verr.  2,  2,  61,  150;  2,  3,  45,  106;  2,  3,  14,  35  (three 
times);  N.  D.  1,  25,  70;  Div.  2,  68,  141;  2,  56,  116;  2,  29,  62;  Part.  Or.  36, 
123.  These  eighteen  instances  have  been  obtained  by  an  examination  of  only 
eleven  of  Cicero’s  productions.  It  did  not  seem  necessary  for  my  present  purpose 
to  carry  the  search  further.  These  examples  suffice  to  establish  my  point  that, 
when  Horace  began  to  write,  uter,  in  addition  to  its  interrogative  use,  had  come 
to  be  freely  used  as  a  relative  =  “  whichever  of  the  two.”  Horace  himself  has  it 

1  Throughout  this  paper,  I  include  the  interrogative  particle  utrum  in  my  statements  regard¬ 
ing  uter. 

2  Plautus:  Stichus  723;  Amphitruo  225;  Menaechmi  189;  Persa  341 ;  Aulularia  319. 
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in  a  «0«-interrogative  sense  at  least  three  times  (Sat.  2,  3,  180;  2,  5,  28;  Epist. 
2,  2,  199),  or  nearly  as  many  times  as  in  the  whole  ante-Ciceronian  period. 
After  Horace,  it  is  very  common  in  such  a  sense,  e.g.  Livy  21,  18,  13;  2,  27,  5; 
31,  32>  5;  36,  1,9;  8,  10,  8,  etc.  Now,  beginning  with  Horace  (and  his  example 
was  followed  by  later  writers),  we  find  ne  frequently  appended  to  uter  and  utrum. 
The  inference  seems  clear  —  it  was  appended  merely  to  label  the  word  as  inter¬ 
rogative.  An  examination  of  the  several  instances  confirms  our  inference.  Of 
the  seven  cases  in  Horace,1  in  which  ne  is  appended  to  interrogative  words,  all 
but  two  of  them  are  direct  independent  questions,  where  nothing  has  preceded 
that  would  necessarily  suggest  the  interrogative  character  of  the  introductory 
word.  In  the  other  two  cases,  it  would  be  most  natural,  though  perhaps  not 
absolutely  necessary,  to  understand  the  word  at  once  as  an  interrogative.  In  any 
case,  the  exceptions  may  be  explained  as  an  extension  of  the  use.  After  the 
custom  of  appending  ne  had  once  been  introduced,  one  should  not  be  surprised 
to  find  the  use  overstepping  its  original  bounds.  Furthermore,  in  a  good  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  cases  in  Horace  where  ne  is  not  appended  to  uter  ( utrum ),  the 
uter  ( utrum )  would  naturally  be  felt  at  once  as  an  interrogative,  e.g.  Sat.  1,4,  16 
Uideamus  titer  plus  scribere  possit ;  Epist.  2,  1,  55  Ambigitur  uter  sit  prior ; 
A.  P.  470  Nec  satis  adparet ,  cur  uersus  factitet ,  utrum  minxerit  in  patrios  cineres, 
an,  etc.  The  fact  that  this  is  not  true  in  every  case  does  not  make  against  our 
theory,  as  it  is  always  a  matter  of  choice  with  an  author  whether  he  uses  all  pos¬ 
sible  means  to  make  a  word  clear  as  soon  as  it  is  uttered  or  written,  or  whether 
he  trusts  the  rest  of  the  sentence  to  make  it  so.2 

I  would  then  explain  qui  as  the  interrogative  adverb  and  translate :  “  O,  you 
blockheads  !  Why  should  you  think  that,  etc.,”  and  would  briefly  summarize  my 
positions  as  follows:  (1)  I  can  conceive  of  no  other  reason  than  the  one  I  have 
indicated  why  an  author  should  append  ne  to  a  word  already  interrogative.  If 
the  word  would  in  any  case  be  understood  as  interrogative,  what  possible  motive 
could  the  writer  have  had  in  appending  a  colorless  ne  ? .  (2)  If  ne  is  appended  to 
avoid  ambiguity,  no  more  fitting  place  could  be  imagined  than  the  present  passage. 
As  cur  would  not  meet  the  metrical  requirements,  quine  is  used  in  its  stead,  the 
ne  showing  that  qui  is  not  the  relative.  (3)  No  other  passage  can  be  cited  that 
favors  taking  qui  with  the  ne  appended  as  the  relative.  (4)  I  should  translate 
“  why  should  you  think,”  instead  of  “  how  can  you  think,”  because  the  mode  will 
then  be  strictly  in  accordance  with  Horace’s  usage  elsewhere.  Exact  parallels  will 
be  found  in  Od.  3,  1,  46;  1,  47;  Sat.  1,  1,  53;  4,  70;  2,  1,  41 ;  A.  P.  450,  etc.  On 
the  other  hand  no  clear  parallels  will  be  found  m  Horace,  if  indeed  in  any  author, 
for  put etis  in  the  sense  of  putare  potes  in  independent  clauses.  Such  a  use  should 
be  clearly  distinguished  from  those  in  Od.  1,6,  14  (for  a  key  to  this  subjunctive, 
see  Sat.  1,  9,  24  quis  possit  [instead  of  potest ],  “who  would  be  able,”  surely  not 
“who  can  be  able,”);  13,  14;  24,  15;  29,  10;  4,  5,  25;  Epod.  1,  15  (See  Kies¬ 
sling’s  note);  16,  17;  and  elsewhere.  The  nescias  an  of  Od.  2,  4,  13,  seems  a 
nearer  approach  to  this  use,  but  even  this  might  be  taken  as  hortatory.  “  Feel 
sure  that”  ( nescio  an  —  “I  feel  pretty  sure  that”).  This  would  be  more  in  har- 

1  Sat.  2,  2,  107;  2,  3,  251;  2,  3,  295;  2,  3,  317;  2,  6,  73;  Epod.  1,  7:  Sat.  1,  io,  21. 

2  There  is  reason  to  think  that  even  Cicero  sometimes  used  ne  to  avoid  ambiguity,  though 
the  use  is  commonly  said  to  occur  first  in  Horace.  See  manuscript  evidence  for  titrumne,  Cic. 
Inv.  1,  31,  and  for  utrisne,  Verr.  2,  3,  83,  191. 
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mony  with  the  following,  crede  non  illam  tibi  de  scelesta  plebe  dilectam ,  than  is 
the  common  interpretation  (see  Wickham’s  note).  Horace,  like  other  writers, 
expresses  the  can  idea  by  the  use  of  posse  ;  e.g.  Od.  3,  n,  13;  27,  58;  Epod.  9,  14; 
Sat.  1,  3,  1 13;  4,  84;  4,  1 19;  8,  20;  10,  40;  10,  84;  2,  1,  79;  5,  34;  7,  80;  7, 
104;  Epist.  1,  1,  81.  (5)  No  difficulty  whatever  is  left  by  my  interpretation.  This 

will,  to  be  sure,  be  the  only  instance  known  of  ne  appended  to  this  particular 
interrogative;  but  so  are  quotie  and  quantane  the  only  instances  (until  Lucan)  of 
ne  appended  to  these  words.  No  one  questions  either  of  these  instances.  Why 
should  one  question  the  quine  of  the  present  passage? 

Remarks  were  made  by  Professors  Hale,  Ashmore,  C.  F.  Smith, 
J.  H.  Wright,  and  Dr.  F.  G.  Moore,  and  in  reply  by  the  author. 

8.  Etymological"  Notes,  by  Prof.  Edwin  W.  Fay,  of  the  University 
of  Texas. 

1.  The  Treatment  of  Europ.-Armen.  tr2°. 

crreWci},  ‘brail  up,’  ‘tuck  up’:  reXido),  ‘arise,’  ntXopicu,  ‘revolve’  (of  years), 
tAXw,  ‘rise’  :  r\dw,  ‘lift,’  ‘bear.’ 

su-stul-it,  ab-stulit :  tollo,  ‘  lift  up,’  tulit,  su(b)latus. 

tarati,  ‘  cross  the  sky  ’ :  tulayami,  ‘  weigh.’ 

tiras,  ‘through,’  ‘past,’  ‘past  by,’  ‘leaving  out’  (‘except’?),  ‘aside  from,’  ‘in 
secret  from,’  ‘  cross-wise  ’ :  trans,  ‘  over,’  ‘  beyond,’  clam,  ‘  in  secret  from.’ 

irXav,  *beyond  >  *more  than  >  except. 

TrXayios  (?),  ‘  cross- wise.’ 

tiras  -j-  si  dha  =  ‘  conquer,’  ‘  overthrow,’  ‘  conceal.’ 

clades  <  *clansdi-,  ‘  overthrow,’  clandestinus  <  clam  +  des  +  to  +  ino-,  ‘  secret.’ 

■ reXayos ,  ‘  wave  ’ :  taramga,  ‘  wave,’  TrXd^ofxai,  ‘  cause  to  waver  ’  >  ‘  deceive,’ 
‘  wander  about  ’  (a  concrete  ‘  waver  ’) . 

strbhis,  taras :  d-o-TTjp:  Stella:  Armen.  a-stX,  ‘ star.’ 

TrXeiades :  °triones,  groups  of  ‘  stars.’ 

celer :  taras-,  ‘  swift.’ 

celsus,  ‘  elevated  ’ :  Lith.  kelti,  ‘  raise,’  keltas,  ‘  elevated.’ 

First  the  semasiological  question  was  discussed.  Sk.  V  car  and  its  congeners 
<  I.-E.  V  qel  are  seen  to  have  no  sense  of  ‘  rise,’  and  to  connote  only  a  leisurely, 
wandering  motion.  On  the  contrary,  si  tr  is  shown  to  mean  ‘  rise,’  ‘  move  rapidly.’ 
The  fundamental  sense  was  that  of  motion  in  a  vertical,  or  any  but  a  horizontal 
plane,  —  motion,  not  along  the  flat  earth,  but  over  mountains,  then  over  rivers, 
diagonal  motion  through  the  air,  cross-wise  motion  in  general. 

After  the  semasiological  question,  the  phonetic  was  discussed.  The  intrinsic 
difficulty  of  the  initial  group  tl°  was  asserted  with  a  reference  to  Meyer’s  Organs 
of  Speech,  p.  326.1  The  Latin  and  Lith.  conversion  of  °tl°  into  °cl°  was  proof 
of  it;  so  was  the  West-Germanic  fl°  <pl°  <I.-E.  tl°.  Can  we  find  evidence  for  a 
labial  treatment  in  Greek?  Aeolic  /3 Xijp,  ‘  bait,’  was  again  connected  with  StXeap, 
‘bait,’  and  with  dbXos,  not  with  the  sj  of  /3 dXXw,  I.-E.  sj  gel,  according  to  Brugmann, 
nor  with  O.  H.  G.  querdar,  ‘bait,’  according  to  Joh.  Schmidt. 


1  In  Appleton’s  Science  Series. 
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Greek  rXdw  is  held  not  to  prove  the  permanence  of  tl°  in  Greek,  because- 
TaCkavTov,  raXas  <  til0  held  rX°  in  place,  and  besides,  erXr],  r^Xa/iev  were  capable 
of  pronunciation  as  er-Xrj,  Ter-Xapev. 

The  ptc.  °7rX6/uews  shows  the  Grk.  treatment  of  7 rX°.  Out  of  a  stage  7rX°  was 
generated  a  series  7reX°,  7 roX°. 

irXav,  ‘  beyond,’  ‘  except,’  irXdyLos,  ‘  aslant,’  ‘  crosswise,’  and  TreXcryos  Qn-Xd^o/iai) 
are  members  of  this  series;  so  is  7rXetd§es,  to  be  later  described. 

For  Latin  and  Lithuanian  we  have  a  stage  tl°  >cl°,  whence  cel0,  col0.  Latin 
clam,  ‘secretly,’  ‘beyond’  (Anglice  ‘it  is  beyond  me’),  shows  this  stage;  clades,, 
‘  overthrow  ’  <  clans  +  di  =  Sk.  °dhi  <  si  dha,  of  which  examples  are  given.  Sk. 
tiras  +  Vdha,  ‘  to  overthrow,’  ‘  defeat.’  clandestinus  <  clam  +  °des-  =  Sk.  °dhas- 
<\l  dha--fto  +  ino.  Of  the  cel-  grade  celer,  ‘  swift,’ =  Sk.  taras,  ‘  swift  ’  is  a  probable 
example;  celsus  can  also  be  derived  in  this  way,  and  so  Lith.  kelti,  keltas. 

Sk.  turati  and  the  other  forms  in  tur°  show  the  Sk.  treatment  of  r2;  i.e.  tur°  is 
out  of  tr  r2.  • 

Lat.  trans  calls  for  explanation.  It  was  an  isolated  form,  and  not  affected  by 
a  tel0,  tol°  series;  so  the  r2,  an  r  verging  into  Europ.-Armen.  1  was  held  in  place 
by  the  t,  not  becoming  cl.  Lat.  °triones,  to  be  presently  discussed,  is  another 
instance  of  such  isolation. 

The  words  for  star  meant  originally- ‘  riser,’ and  belonged  to  this  root.  They 
were  held  in  place,  because  felt  to  be  agent  formations  in  °ter-.  The  derivative 
Stella  may  show  an  l  or  derive  from  *ster-la.  Armen.  a-stX  shows  in  X  a  tertium 
quid  neither  r  nor  l.  With  the  explanation  of  a-stX  here  proposed,  all  the  cases 
of  X  in  Armenian  known  to  me  are  made  to  represent  Europ.  /,  save  in  the  com¬ 
bination  Xb  =  Europ.  *bhr,  where  labial  influence  of  bh  is  to  be  suspected. 

7rXeia5es  shows  the  phonetic  change  of  tr2°  to  7rX.  °triones  is  its  congener, 
tr2  being  held  in  place  for  the  reason  given  for  trans. 

The  text  contains  further  a  treatment  of  the  semasiology  of  various  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Sanskrit  prepositions  belonging  to  the  V  per-,  to  ‘  pass,’  and  touches 
upon  the  relations  of  the  Aryan  and  Europ.-Armen.  branches  in  regard  of  r  and  /. 

2.  Splendidus  and  its  congeners,  with  an  explanation  of  vrddhi  in  Sanskrit. 

Sk.  prathita,  ‘  broadened,’  ‘  glorious,’  ‘  famous  ’ :  splendidus,  ‘  glorious,’  ‘  shin¬ 
ing  ’ :  O.  Ir.  less,  ‘  light.’ 

prathas,  ‘  breadth  ’  :  7 rXdros,  ‘  width  ’ :  splendor. 

irXddos,  ‘breadth’:  planus,  ‘flat,’  latus,  ‘broad’:  Lith.  plesti, ‘make  broad,’ 
Sk.  prthu,  ‘  broad  ’ :  7rXarus,  ‘  broad  ’ :  Lith.  platiis,  ‘  broad.’ 

cJ/io-7rX<XTcu,  ‘shoulder-blades,’  latus  ‘side’:  O.  Ir.  less,  ‘hip,’  ‘haunch’: 
O.  Big.  plasti,  ‘  mantle,’  pleste,  ‘  shoulder.’ 

In  Lat.  splendidus  the  transferred  meaning  of  prathita,  ‘  glorious,’  ‘  famous,’ 
appears  not  only  in  abstract  but  concrete  signification  =  ‘shining’;  so  in  O.  Ir. 
less  =  ‘  light.’ 

The  V  ^r„ath  belonged  to  the  Vg,  series.  7rXa0os  is  not  a  hyperdorism,  hyper- 
aeolism  (Cauer  Del'2.  437.  18),  but  Doric  ttXt}9os  is  a  popular  etymology  from 
TrXrjprjs.  Lith.  plesti  has  suffered  the  same  contamination.  The  notions  of  mul¬ 
titude  and  extent  lie  very  near  in  language. 

Lat.  splendidus  comes  from  *splenditus  by  progressive  assimilation.  The 
vowel  color  derives  from  *re-splendidus.  Sk.  prathita  was  freely  used  in  compo- 
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-sition  with  prepositions.  The  large  class  of  Lat.  adjs.  in  idus,  e.g.  candidus,  etc., 
show  probably  the  same  progressive  assimilation. 

Lat.  latus,  ‘broad,’  is  out  of  *splatus,  cf.  lien  :  a-jrXijv;  stlata,  a  ‘ship  of  burden,’ 
reported  from  Festus,  is  a  derivative  of  V' 2 ;  so  is  Umbrian  Tlatie,  =  Latii, 
‘  of  the  productive,  fertile  land.’ 

O.  Big.  pleste,  ‘  shoulder,’  is  explained  by  a  confusion  of  gradation.  I.-E.  a/a 

>  O.  Big.  °/a;  I.  E.  e/0  >  O.  Big.  e/0.  The  interchange  was  made  over  0. 

An  explanation  of  Sk.  vrddhi  is  to  be  found  in  the  same  way.  I.-E.  an,  an,  n 

>  Aryan  an,  an,  n;  I.  E.  en,  on,  n  >  Aryan  an,  an,  n;  the  differing  terms  an,  an 
in  the  two  series  were  confused,  mainly  to  the  benefit  of  an. 

The  examples  of  vrddhi  claimed  for  Latin  have  a  simple  explanation,  °lexi: 
°lego  may  have  been  patterned  on  traxi :  traho,  or  better  still  °lexi  is  a  contamina¬ 
tion  of  a  pf.  legi  and  an  aorist  *lexi.  In  the  Lat.  perfect  the  ‘  pure  perfect  ’  sense 
was  contributed,  say,  by  the  aorist  lexi,  which  is  the  true  perfect,  so  far  as  one 
exists,  in  Sanskrit,  and  the  ‘aorist’  sense  was  contributed  by  the  perf.  legi.  The 
motive  for  contamination  was  the  use  of  aorist  and  perfect  side  by  side  in  narration. 

O.  Big.  aor.  rexu:  reka,  ‘speak,’  may  have  been  an  analogy  from  proto-Baltic 
*bada  >  boda :  *basu  >  basu.  The  opt.  to  reka  is  rici  <  *rqois ;  an  opt.  ziri  <  zrrois 
beside  an  aor.  zpexu  would  have  led  to  an  aor.  rexu,  and  the  couplet  reka,  rexu 
would  lead  to  nesa :  nesu. 

This  discussion  concludes  with  some  remarks  on  the  accent  of  the  I.-E.  perf. 
1st  and  3d  sg.  Out  of  babhaja  1st  sg.  :  babhaja  3d  sg.  of  the  a/a  series,  Sk. 
rireca  1st  sg.  is  interpreted  as  *rireica,  rireca  3d  sg.  as  *riroica.  Primeval  accent 
conditions  were  doubtless  *(r’)refcm  1st  sg.,  *rfroice  3d  sg.  In  Grk.  and  Sk.  the 
reduplicating  syllable  was  felt  to  make  the  temporal  distinction  and  was  general¬ 
ized,  and  so  was  the  deflected  grade  extended  from  the  3d  person  throughout  the 
singular.  But  in  veda  :  foida  which  had  reached  a  present  signification  in  the 
primeval  speech  the  1st  pers.  affected  the  3d  in  regard  of  reduplication. 

3.  Trepdoo,  ‘sack,’  ‘destroy,’  ‘kill’:  perdo,  ‘destroy’:  Sk.  V  sprdh,  ‘strive  in 
rivalry,’  ‘contend,’  ‘fight.’ 

The  phonetic  agreement  in  these  words  is  perfect,  once  we  recognize  the 

p° 

grouP 

Sk.  loc.  plur.  prtsu  <  prdh  +  su,  ‘in  battles,’  sprdhi,  ‘in  battle,’  sprdhas, 
‘  enemies,’  etc.  Out  of  prtsu  an  Aryan  V  prt  was  won,  seen  in  Sk.  prtana,  ‘  battle,’ 
Zend,  Vparst,  1)  ‘fight,’  2)  ‘hasten  on,’  which  senses  both  derive  from  a  funda¬ 
mental  ‘contend  in  rivalry’  ( —  battle  or  racing). 

4.  Sk.  vi  +  Vbhr,  ‘move  to  and  fro,’  ‘ brandish,’  vi-bro,  1)  ‘shake,’  ‘brandish,’ 
2)  intrans.  ‘  quiver,’  ‘  tremble.’ 

The  phonetics  of  the  old  connection  of  vibro  with  Sk.  V vip,  ‘tremble,’  is 
faulty.  °bra-  (in  vibrare)  :  fero  : :  rX a  :  reXXw.  Lat.  frequentatives  all  follow  the 
1st  cong.;  all  others  to  be  sure  on  supine  stems. 

5.  vi-nc-io :  necto,  ‘bind’;  perf.  nexi,  in  composition  vinxi,  cf.  reppuli  <*re- 
pepuli,  surpui  <*sdbrapui.  The  force  of  vi  in  composition  is  comparable  to  Eng. 
‘  up  ’  in  ‘  tie  up.’  Sk.  vi  in  vi-sanj ,  ‘  hang  up,’  ‘  suspend  ’ :  sanj,  ‘  hang,’  is  not  very 
different,  vincio,  vincit  are  formed  from  vinxi  as  specio  :  spexi. 
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6.  vivo  :  vic-si,  victus.  Eng.  ‘quick’  shows  the  guttural  also;  Sk.  jagat,  ‘living 
creature;  ’  Grk.  yiyas,  ‘giant’  (cf.  Horn.  /xaKpa  /3i/3as)  are  redupl.  pres.  ptcs. : 
I.-E.  V  gem.,  i.e.  ge(?)gnnt.  In  Lat.  a  similar  pr.  ptc.  would  have  given  vivent. 
On  the  basis  of  the  ptc.  *ge(?)gnt  in  early  Latin  a  verb  system  was  worked  out 
with  aor.  *ge(?)g  +  si  >vig  +  si  >  vicsi.  vivent-,  ‘moving,’  ‘living,’  was  con¬ 
taminated  with  vivent,  ‘  living  ’  <  I.-E.  *giv-nt. 

O.  E.  cwicu  is  a  contaminated  form  out  of  *cwiwu  =  Goth,  qius,  Lat.  vivus, 
and  *cwicunv<5  <I.-E.  ge(?)gnt. 

7.  milia,  ‘one  thousand ’:  xtXta,  ‘a  thousand’:  sa-hasr-am,  ‘ one  thousand;’ 
milia  <  smilia  <  sm(h)!lia  <  smghzr2iio. 

The  two  last  etymologies  have  been  printed  in  full  in  Am.  Jr.  Phil.,  xiii, 
p.  226  fg.;  cf.  also  xiii,  no.  52. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Dr.  Hermann  Collitz. 

9.  The  Origin  and  Later  History  of  the  Clause  of  Purpose  in 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Sanskrit,  by  Professor  William  Gardner  Hale,  of 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

Weber,  dealing  ( Entwickelungsgeschichte  der  Absichtssaetze )  with  the  purpose- 
clauses  with  cJs,  thinks  that  he  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  frequent  presence  of  av 
or  Ke  by  reminding  us  that  cJs  is  the  near  relative  of  os,  and  that  the  os-clause 
of  purpose  takes  &v  or  Ke.  The  explanation  would  suffice,  if  the  phenomenon 
referred  to  were  itself  explained. 

Delbrueck  ( Synt .  Forsch.  I.)  regards  the  future  force  of  the  subjunctive  as 
having  been  developed  out  of  an  earlier  force  in  which  it  expressed  the  will  of 
the  speaker,  the  change  being  brought  about  through  a  fading  away  of  the  sharp¬ 
ness  of  the  volitive  feeling.  The  presence  of  &p  or  /ce  marks  a  given  example  as 
being  future,  not  volitive.  This  canon  he  applies  rigorously  in  the  independent 
sentence;  but  when  he  comes  to  the  relative  clause  of  purpose,  expressed  regu¬ 
larly  by  (Lv  or  /ce  with  the  subjunctive,  he  treats  it  as  a  volitive  construction,  and 
accounts  for  the  apparent  anomaly  on  the  ground  that  the  force  of  the  will  is 
weakened  in  the  dependent  clause.  But  this  is  precisely  the  reason  given  before, 
in  the  independent  sentence,  for  the  passage  of  the  volitive  subjunctive  into  the 
subjunctive  of  futurity.  His  own  doctrine,  then,  if  fully  carried  out,  should  lead 
him  to  regard  the  mode  in  the  Homeric  relative  clause  of  purpose  as  the  subjunc¬ 
tive  of  futurity.  Explained  in  this  way,  too,  the  clause  would  be  brought  into 
close  relation  to  the  Attic  clause  of  purpose,  which  would  then  simply  represent 
a  slight  step  forward  in  the  same  direction  of  development;  whereas  on  Del- 
brueck’s  theory  a  gulf  is  left  between  the  two. 

The  mechanism  of  this  anticipatory  clause  of  purpose  (as  the  clause  with  the 
subjunctive  of  futurity  may  be  called)  is  a  simple  one.  The  main  act  is  so  chosen 
as  to  set  in  motion  the  subordinate  act,  which,  under  these  circumstances,  is 
counted  upon  (predicted).  The  result  is  a  clear  expression  of  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends,  as  in  the  English  sentence,  “  I  will  send  you  a  plumber  who  will 
mend  your  pipes.” 
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We  pass  now  to  our  main  question :  What,  so  far  as  the  evidence  of  Sanskrit, 
Greek,  and  Latin  indicates,  are  the  probabilities  in  regard  to  the  original  purpose- 
clause  in  the  parent  language  ? 

The  mode  was  presumably  subjunctive,  not  indicative,  for  only  Greek  shows 
the  future  indicative  as  a  regular  construction  in  true  purpose-clauses,  —  not 
Sanskrit  or«  Latin,  —  and  that,  too,  only  in  clauses  with  the  relative  pronoun. 

Which  subjunctive  was  this,  the  volitive  or  the  anticipatory? 

In  Greek,  the  facts  for  the  simple  clause  of  purpose  are  as  follows:  The 
relative  pronoun  takes  in  Homer,  with  possibly  one  exception,  the  anticipatory 
subjunctive.  Of  the  conjunctions,  6<ppa  takes  the  pure  subjunctive  (the  sub¬ 
junctive  without  dv  or  /ce)  that  is,  presumably,  the  volitive,  in  1 7 1  out  of  183 
cases;  tv  a,  the  pure  subjunctive,  in  93  cases  out  of  94;  on  the  other  hand,  cJs 
has  dv  or  /ce  in  29  cases,  the  pure  subjunctive  in  12;  ottcos  occurs  but  once,  and 
there  pure  (Weber,  Entwickelungsgeschichte,  Goodwin,  Moods  and  Tenses,  App. 

IIL). 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  great  majority  of  these  purpose-clauses  with  conjunc¬ 
tions  in  Homer  are  introduced  by  6(ppa  and  iva.  This  makes  it  appear  probable 
that  the  clauses  with  o/s  and  oircos  were  of  later  origin.  Further,  in  the  pre¬ 
sumably  earlier  type,  264  cases  out  of  277  are  without  dv  or  /ce.  The  original 
mode  of  the  clause  of  purpose  with  conjunctions  in  Greek  would  seem,  then,  to 
have  been  the  volitive  subjunctive,  not  the  anticipatory. 

What  was  the  case  with  the  clause  of  purpose  introduced  by  the  relative  pro¬ 
noun?  It  is  unlikely  that  clauses  of  purpose  with  the  relative  pronoun  and  clauses 
of  purpose  with  the  relative  conjunction  took  from  the  beginning  different  con¬ 
structions.  It  is  more  probable  that  they  began  at  the  same  point,  and  that  the 
one  afterwards  experienced  a  development  which  the  other  shared  but  slightly. 
Did  they  begin  together  as  volitive  constructions,  or  did  they  begin  together  as 
anticipatory  constructions? 

We  have  already  inferred  that  the  clause  with  conjunctions  was  originally 
volitive.  The  same  is  therefore  to  be  inferred  for  the  relative.  Further  than  this, 
looking  at  the  general  drift  of  things  in  Greek  once  more,  one  sees  clearly  enough 
that  it  is  a  current  moving  from  the  anticipatory  constructions  toward  the  future 
indicative  constructions  (cf.  the  Homeric  subjunctive  with  dv  in  relative  purpose- 
clauses  with  the  Attic  future  indicative;  the  Homeric  subjunctive  with  av  in 
6'7rws-clauses  after  verbs  of  planning  with  the  Attic  future  indicative).  The  only 
place  left  in  which  to  place  the  volitive  construction  in  an  historical  scheme  is 
therefore  back  of  the  anticipatory  construction.  We  come  again,  then,  to  the 
probability  that  the  volitive  was  the  original  construction  in  Greek.  These  con¬ 
siderations  would  make  it  likely  also  that  the  subjunctive  clause  in  Sanskrit,  which 
rarely  gives  any  hint  of  an  anticipatory  force  by  passing  over  into  the  future 
indicative,  is  likewise  volitive,  and  not  anticipatory. 

In  Latin,  the  so-called  subjunctive  is  a  conglomerate  form,  now  subjunctive, 
now  optative.  Is  the  mode  in  the  construction  of  purpose  a  true  subjunctive  or 
an  optative? 

The  potential  optative  would  yield  a  clause  of  purpose  corresponding  closely 
to  the  English  purpose-clause  “  which  .  .  .  may,”  “  in  order  that  .  .  .  may.” 
Such  a  potential  clause  of  purpose  does,  to  be  sure,  occur  in  Homer;  but  it  is  very 
rare  (cos  /ce  three  times  after  primary  tenses,  as  dv  twice).  The  simple  relative  — 
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the  relative  pronoun  —  likewise  rarely  (as  in  A  64)  has  the  potential  optative 
after  a  primary  tense.  Apparently,  then,  the  optative  construction  is  not  an 
original  one,  but  a  variation  on  Greek  soil.  It  is  significant,  too,  that  it  occurs 
only  with  the  particles  which  we  regarded  above  as  belonging  to  the  later  set  of 
purpose-clauses,  and  with  the  relative  clause,  which  likewise  has  already  reached 
in  Homer  an  unoriginal  stage. 

The  potential  being  thus  so  very  rare  in  Greek,  it  is  probable  that  the  Latin 
clause  is  either  wholly,  or  at  least  almost  wholly,  of  volitive  origin  and  feeling. 
The  sum  total  of  the  evidence,  then,  is  that  the  mode  of  the  clause  of  purpose  in 
the  parent  speech,  so  far  as  we  may  generalize  from  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin, 
was  the  volitive  subjunctive. 

This  paper,  which  was  discussed  by  Professor  Gildersleeve,  and  in 
reply  by  Professor  Hale,  will  appear  in  full  in  the  Classical  Studies 
of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

10.  The  Equivalence  of  Metrical  Feet,  by  Professor  M.  W. 
Humphreys,  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 

This  paper  is  printed  in  full  in  the  Transactions.  Remarks  were 
made  by  Professors  Sproull,  C.  F.  Smith,  Hale,  and  R.  E.  Blackwell, 
and  Drs.  Scott,  C.  W.  E.  Miller,  and  Fay. 

11.  Note  on  the  date  of  British  Museum  Papyrus,  No.  CXXXI 
(’A^i/atW  XIoAtreta),  by  Prof.  J.  H.  Wright,  of  Harvard  University. 

Hitherto  the  date  at  which  the  MS.  of  the  recently  discovered  Constitution  of 
Athens  was  probably  transcribed  has  been  placed  “  at  the  end  of  the  first  century 
of  our  era  or,  at  latest,  the  beginning  of  the  second”  (Kenyon).  The  writer 
aimed  to  give  a  reason  for  a  date  near  79  A.D.,  when  the  bailiff’s  accounts,  which 
cover  the  recto,  were  written.  He  urged  that  these  accounts  had  not  lost  their 
value  at  the  time  the  transcript  was  made,  and  adduced  two  arguments  in  support 
of  this  supposition.  (1)  At  the  end  of  the  first  roll  (verso'),  as  originally  written, 
stands  a  column  and  half  of  foreign  matter  (part  of  a  commentary  on  Demos¬ 
thenes’s  Midiana ) ;  the  beginning  of  the  accounts,  with  dates,  etc.,  stands  on 
the  recto  at  this  point.  If  the  accounts  had  lost  their  value,  this  part  of  the 
papyrus,  the  writing  upon  which  breaks  the  continuity  of  the  IloXtrei'a,  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  cut  off.  (2)  When  the  transcript  of  the  HoXireia  reached 
this  part  of  the  roll,  a  wide  strip  of  papyrus  was  thereupon  attached  to  the  roll 
at  this  point;  on  it  the  broad  Col.  12  was  written.  Now  the  under  side  of  this 
affixed  strip  is  blank,  and  is  so  placed  that  when  the  part  of  the  IloXtre^a  con¬ 
taining  the  first  twelve  columns  is  rolled  up  (i.e.  the  first  roll)  with  the  IloXtre/a 
inside,  it  completely  protects  the  outside,  on  which  the  accounts  stand,  from 
rubbing  or  other  injury.  This  precaution  would  hardly  have  been  taken  if  the 
accounts  had  lost  their  value.  These  considerations  make  a  presumption  in  favor 
of  a  date  near  79  a.d.,  rather  than  one  in  the  second  century,  though  they  by  no 
means  establish  the  fact. 
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Afternoon  Session. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  3.30  p.m. 

Professor  J.  H.  Wright,  on  behalf  of  the  Auditing  Committee, 
reported  that  the  Committee  had  examined  the  accounts  of  the 
Treasurer,  compared  them  with  the  vouchers,  and  found  them 
correct.  The  Treasurer’s  report  was  according  accepted,  and  placed 
on  file. 

The  reading  of  papers  was  then  resumed. 

12.  The  Limitation  of  the  Imperative  in  the  Attic  Orators,1  by  Dr. 
C.  W.  E.  Miller,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

An  examination  of  the  use  of  the  imperative  in  the  Attic  orators,  that  was 
undertaken  to  ascertain  the  Greek  feeling  of  the  imperative,  showed  that  the 
harsh  tone  attributed  to  the  imperative  by  Hermogenes2  gave  rise  to  certain 
limitations  as  to  the  use  of  this  mood.  In  the  discussion  of  these  limitations,  the 
following  order  has  been  found  convenient :  — 

I.  Limitations  as  to  number  and  kind. 

a.  No.  of  imperatives  in  entire  body  of  orators.  Substitutes.  Omission 

of  imperative.  Imperatives  addressed  to  jury.  Kinds  of  imperative. 

Mollifiers.  Recurrence  of  same  verb.  Cumulation  of  imperative. 

b.  Variations  in  the  different  departments  of  Greek  oratory. 

c.  Variations  in  authors. 

d.  Variations  in  individual  speeches. 

1 

II.  As  to  form.  Voice.  Person,  Positive  and  Negative.  Tense. 

III.  As  to  position. 

a.  Prooemium. 

b.  Body  of  speech  and  epilogue. 


I. 

There  are  2445  imperatives  on  the  2284  solid  Teubner  prose  pages  that  remain 
of  the  Attic  orators  after  deducting  the  fragments,  the  letters,  all  of  Hyperides, 
and  the  Demosthenean  collection  of  prooemia.3  Now  while  2445  is  a  large  num- 

1  This  paper  has  been  printed  in  full  in  the  American  Journal  of  Philology,  XIII,  p.  399  ff. 

2  Spengel,  Rh.  Gr.  II,  p.  300,  or  Walz,  III,  p.  237:  crxr\paTa  Se  Tpa\ia  p.aAi<rra  pev  ra  irpotT- 
TcucTiKa  '  olou  t rjs  ’AptcrToyeiTovo?  /cpiaetos  avapvqaOevTes  eyKaAvipaaOe  .  .  .  /ctoAa  6e  rpa\ea  ra 
Ppaxvrepa  (hence  also  imperative  forms)  /cat  &  pr)Se  KtaAa,  Koppara  Se  xaAeiv  apeivov. 

3  Of  course  p~q  with  the  aor.  subj.  is  included  in  this  count,  and  interjectional  <f>epe  is  excluded 
from  it.  It  may  also  be  well  to  state  that  all  doubtful  imperatives  as  well  as  all  such  as  are  found 
in  quotations,  in  laws,  and  in  bracketed  portions  of  the  text,  have  been  excluded  from  the  count, 
and  in  ascertaining  the  number  of  the  pages,  one-half  line  or  over  has  been  counted  as  one  full 
line,  and  less  than  one-half  line,  and  all  laws,  and  all  bracketed  portions  of  the  text,  have  been 
rejected. 
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ber,  the  bulk  of  the  orators  is  likewise  large,  and  about  one  imperative  per  page 1 
does  not  after  all  seem  an  inordinately  large  proportion. 

But  to  appreciate  more  thoroughly  the  limitation  as  to  number,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  imperative  might  have  been  used  much  more  frequently. 
For  we  find  in  the  orators  scores  of  instances  of  substitutes  for  the  imperative, 
each  instance  representing  the  avoidance  of  an  imperative  and  bringing  about  a 
diminution  in  the  number  of  occurrences.  It  is  true,  the  object  sought  to  be 
attained  by  the  use  of  the  substitute  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  imperative, 
but  the  appearance  of  wishing  to  lord  it  over  one  (eiriTarTeLv')  is  removed  and 
an  appeal  is  made  to  the  person,  either  directly,  or  indirectly,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  mercy,  kindness,  justice,  fairness,  propriety,  utility,  moral  obligation, 
absolute  necessity,  etc.  The  following  are  some  of  the  actually  occurring  substi¬ 
tutes  :  dto/maL  v/xCov,  dei,  xp'fi,  d£ios  and  Sikcuos  used  personally,  o0et\w,  irpoarjuei, 
eiKOS,  aiTov/xcu,  d£t<2,  a£iov,  d'ucaiov,  o'vp.cptpeL,  aicrxpbv  w.  inf. ;  cIkotw ,  5i/ccuo?s  av 
w.  opt.;  eav  with  subjunctive  or  ei  with  optative;  the  verbal  in  -t^ov  and  epyov 
with  the  genitive  or  the  possessive  pronoun  followed  by  the  infinitive. 

To  an  entirely  different  sphere  belong  the  us 1  of  the  so-called  imperative  ques¬ 
tion  and  the  imperative  use  of  ottojs  with  the  iuture  indicative.  These  are  not 
mollifying  substitutes  for  the  imperative,  o-rrcos  with  the  future  indicative  is 
undoubtedly  colloquial,  as  the  statistics  given  by  Weber,  Entwickelungsgeschichte 
der  Absichtssatze,  II,  p.  123,  plainly  show,  and  it  has  no  extended  use  in  oratory. 
The  imperative  question,  on  the  other  hand,  is  used  with  some  degree  of  freedom, 
but  only  by  the  later  Attic  orators,  especially  Dinarchus.  Its  tone  varies  all  the 
way  from  mild  astonishment  to  utter  impatience  and  intense  disgust,  though 
Hermogenes,  Walz,  III,  p.  237,  who  is  probably  not  thinking  of  any  but  the 
harshest  uses  of  this  question,  considers  it  second  only  to  the  imperative  in  degree 
of  harshness.  For  the  statistics  of  its  use  in  the  orators,  see  A.  J.  P.  XIII,  p.  404. 

It  was  shown  above  that  the  number  of  the  imperatives  in  the  orators  was 
considerably  reduced  by  the  use  of  mollifying  substitutes,  and  from  this  fact  alone 
it  would  appear  highly  probable  that  in  many  cases  the  imperative  was  simply 
omitted  without  being  replaced  by  a  substitute.  But  that  such  was  the  case  is 
proved  conclusively  by  the  limitations  as  to  the  use  of  the  actually  occurring 
imperatives,  as  described  in  the  following  pages. 

Before,  however,  passing  on  to  the  consideration  of  these  limitations,  it  will  be 
necessary,  first  of  all,  to  distinguish  between  the  imperatives  addressed  to  the 
clerk  of  the  court,  the  witnesses,  the  adversary,  etc.,  and  the  imperatives  addressed 
to  the  jury,  etc.  It  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  imperatives  addressed  to  the 
clerk  of  the  court,  etc.,  do  not  enter  prominently  into  the  discussion.  The  clerk 
is  the  servant  of  the  court,  and  there  can  be  no  harshness  in  addressing  him  in 
the  imperative.  So,  likewise,  an  avafiir)di  or  am^re  addressed  to  the  witness  or 
witnesses  is  unobjectionable,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  imperatives  directed 
to  the  adversary,  for  the  adversary  seems  to  have  been  a  perfectly  legitimate 
object  upon  which  to  vent  one’s  wrath.  Not  so  with  the  person  or  persons  to 
whom  the  oration  is  addressed.  It  is  they,  above  all,  whose  feelings  must  be 
consulted,  and  so  it  is  only  the  imperatives  addressed  to  them  that  are  of  primary 


1  A  comparison  with  Homer  shows  that  in  the  first  six  books  of  the  Iliad  the  number  of  impera¬ 
tives  is  relatively  about  twice  as  great  as  in  the  orators. 
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importance  in  this  discussion.  Now  of  these  imperatives,  which,  for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  have  here  been  styled  effective  imperatives ,  there  are  only  1311. 

In  judging  of  the  significance  of  this  number,  we  must  first  of  all  bear  in  mind 
that  not  all  imperatives  are  of  the  same  degree  of  harshness.  It  may  be  read  in 
every  grammar  that  the  imperative  may  be  used  to  express  a  command,  an  exhor¬ 
tation,  or  an  entreaty.  Examples  of  the  harshest  of  these  classes  are  not  found 
among  the  effective  imperatives.  Of  the  hortative,  symbouleutic,  and  paraenetic 
imperatives,  which  constitute  the  second  of  the  above-mentioned  classes,  we  shall 
speak  below.  Suffice  it  for  the  present  to  say  that  the  greater  number  of  the 
effective  imperatives  in  the  orators  belong  to  this  class  and  that  they  vary  in 
harshness  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  But  a  large  number  of  the 
imperatives  belong  to  the  class  of  entreaty.  When  the  imperative  is  used  in  an 
entreaty,  it  has,  of  course,  lost  almost  all  harshness  of  tone.  Moreover,  two  or 
more  of  such  imperatives  are  frequently  used  together,  and  even  these  are  gener¬ 
ally  accompanied  by  some  mollifying  expression,  so  that  the  short,  harsh  colon 
that  is  characteristic  of  the  imperative  is  avoided. 

Though  the  tone  of  the  delivery  would  as  a  general  rule  be  sufficient  to  indicate 
the  tone  of  the  imperative,  yet  for  fear  that  a  mistake  might  be  made  as  to  the 
true  tone  of  the  imperative,  such  strong  mollifying  expressions  as  84op.ai,  f/ceretfw, 
avTLfioXCj,  or  a  combination  of  these  words,  are  sometimes  used,  not  to  say  any¬ 
thing  of  the  frequent  use  of  the  phrase  w  avdpes  ’AdrjvaToL  ( diKa<rral ),  which  in 
connection  with  the  imperative,  has  a  certain  mollifying  effect  upon  the  tone  of 
the  imperative.  These  mollifying  expressions  are  not  restricted  to  any  of  the 
common  forms  of  the  imperative,  but  they  occur  with  the  aorist  and  present, 
positive  and  negative.  For  examples,  see  A.  J.  P.,  l.c.,  p.  406. 

Another  point  that  is  to  be  noted  in  this  connection  is  the  frequency  with 
which  many  of  the  imperative  forms  are  repeated.  Constant  recurrence  would 
have  a  tendency  to  blunt  the  feeling  of  harshness  on  the  part  of  the  hearer. 
Especially  noteworthy  in  this  respect  is  the  group  of  imperatives  of  the  verbs 
c TKOireiv ,  (nctpacrdai,  evdvp.ei<rdai,  and  Xoylfecrdcu.  If  we  add  to  these  weakest  of 
hortative  imperatives  such  closely  related  words  as  the  imperatives  of  deupeiv, 
deaadai,  opav,  vogi^eiv,  oi'eadcu,  r/yei(T0ai,  and  a  few  others,  we  have  disposed  of 
about  one-half  of  all  the  effective  imperatives. 

Before  going  on  to  the  discussion  of  the  variations  in  the  use  of  the  imperative 
in  the  different  departments  of  Greek  oratory,  let  us  notice  briefly  two  of  its  uses 
that  seem  to  be  a  deliberate  seeking  after  the  imperative  rather  than  an  avoid¬ 
ance  of  it.  The  first  use  is  the  repetition  of  the  same  imperative  by  anadiplosis. 
The  use  of  the  imperative  by  anadiplosis  would  be  governed  by  the  general  laws 
of  anadiplosis.  The  tone  is  that  of  great  excitement,  extreme  passion,  or  deep 
pathos.  Hence  there  is  little  occasion  for  this  use  of  the  imperative  in  the  orators. 
For  the  examples,  see  A.  J.  P.,  l.c.,  p.  407. 

Essentially  different  is  the  repetition  of  Xeye  in  such  passages  as  Dem.  18,  37 
OTi  S'  ovtoj  ravr  e%ei,  X  ^y  e  p.01  to  re  tov  K aWiadevovs  prjcpiap^a  teal  ttjv  h naToXrjv 
rod  CKlirir  ov  ei ;  <Sv  ap.(poT£puv  airavr  earai  (pavepd.  X^ye.  In  this  and  similar 
cases  the  order  to  state  the  decree,  law,  etc.,  is  issued  to  the  clerk,  but  instead  of 
allowing  him  to  act  in  obedience  to  the  order  at  once,  the  speaker  goes  on  talk¬ 
ing  at  greater  or  less  length.  Meanwhile  the  clerk  is  naturally  waiting  for  the 
signal  to  start,  which  is  eventually  given  by  the  X^ye.  Examples  of  this  anaphoric 
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use  of  \4ye  are  common  enough  in  Demosthenes,  but  none  have  been  noted  in 
the  other  orators,  excepting  Aeschines  2,  61,  where  \4ye  resumes  a  preceding 
Trapavdyvwdi,  and  Din.  1,  52,  where  \4ye  resumes  Xafit.  It  must,  however,  be 
borne  in  mind  that  in  the  earliest  five  Attic  orators,  there  is  only  a  trace  of  the 
imperative  form  \4ye.  There  is  a  similar,  but  less  common,  anaphoric  use  of 
dvdyvwQi  and  of  dvayiyvaj<rKe,  and  this  is  not  confined  to  Demosthenes.  But  here 
a  future  more  commonly  precedes,  as  in  Isae.  3,  53  dvayv<J)<reTcu —  dvayiyvwvKe ; 
less  commonly  the  imperative,  as  in  Isae.  3,  15  avdyvoodL  —  duayiyvajo-Ke.  For 
further  examples  of  the  uses  treated  of  in  this  section,  see  A.  J.  P.,  l.c.,  p.  408. 

b.  Variations  in  the  Departments. 

Of  the  three  great  departments  of  Greek  oratory,  the  epideictic  is  represented 
chiefly  by  Isocrates.  On  purely  epideictic  soil  there  is  but  little  room  for  the 
imperative.  The  Greek  eulogy,  or  its  counterpart,  the  invective,  usually  remains 
true  to  its  name.  While  there  was  every  temptation  for  exhortation  or  for  admin¬ 
istering  a  bit  of  friendly  advice,  yet  the  narration  of  glorious  deeds,  the  recounting 
of  excellent  qualities,  formed  the  principal  object  of  the  encomium,  and  the  parae- 
netic  part,  if  not  entirely  wanting,  receives  but  little  space,  the  advice  being  given 
in  an  indirect  way. 

But  the  epideictic  speech  may  be  paraenetic  or  symbouleutic,  and  in  such  cases 
we  may  be  at  a  loss  as  to  how  to  classify.  So  the  first  eight  speeches  of  Isocrates 
have  all  of  them  an  epideictic  stamp,  and  yet  they  are  plainly  paraenetic  and  sym¬ 
bouleutic.  So  the  epojTLKos  of  Ps.-Dem.  is  largely  paraenetic.  We  of  course  expect 
to  find  imperatives  in  a  speech  the  main  object  of  which  is  to  give  advice  — a  small 
number  if  the  advice  is  given  on  one  or  two  points  only,  a  large  number  if  a  line  of 
conduct  is  to  be  laid  down.  Accordingly,  we  find  a  very  large  number  of  imper¬ 
atives  in  the  first  three  speeches  of  Isocrates.  But  Isocrates  even  here  betrays  his 
gentlemanly  spirit,  his  good  judgment,  and  his  refined  taste  for  elegant  expression 
by  many  a  skilful  evasion  of  an  otherwise  legitimate  imperative. 

For  a  study  of  the  imperative  in  the  purely  symbouleutic  speeches,  Demosthenes 
is  about  the  only  orator  to  whom  we  can  turn.  The  imperative,  as  we  have  seen 
in  the  previous  section,  has  a  perfectly  legitimate  place  in  the  symbouleutic  speech. 
The  very  name  points  to  the  imperative.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  public 
orators  are  really  self-constituted  advisers,  and  their  own  personal  interest,  as  well 
as  the  public  welfare,  would  make  them  desirous  of  having  their  advice  meet  with 
favor.  So  a  certain  amount  of  caution  must  be  exercised  as  to  the  way  in  which 
the  advice  is  offered,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  only  44  imperatives 
addressed  to  the  jury,  in  every  100  pages  of  this  kind  of  Demosthenean  speech. 

The  third  great  class,  that  of  the  \6yoi  Si/cavt/coi,  remains.  Here  we  must  again 
divide  into  two  classes,  the  public  and  the  private.  In  the  private  orations  the 
number  of  imperatives  is  very  much  below  the  average  for  all  the  orators,  whereas 
in  the  public  speeches  the  number  is  almost  as  much  above.  In  the  latter  class 
the  avowed  interest  of  the  speaker  in  the  public  welfare  made  the  imperative 
excusable,  and  frequently  the  length  of  the  speech  gave  ample  time  for  gradually 
working  upon  the  feelings  of  the  audience,  and  when  their  passion  was  fully 
aroused,  the  orator  might  give  vent  to  his.  Cf.  Cic.  Orat.  §  26  on  Dem.  18.  For 
a  table  showing  in  detail  the  variations  in  the  use  of  the  imperative  in  the  different 
departments,  see  A.  J.  P.,  l.c.,  p.  409. 
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c.  Variations  in  the  Authors. 

It  is  only  after  the  above  study  of  the  relative  frequency  of  the  imperative  in  the 
different  departments  that  we  can  thoroughly  understand  the  figures  for  the  dif¬ 
ferent  authors.  Of  course,  other  things,  as  for  instance  the  average  length  of  the 
orations,  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration,  notably  in  the  case  of  Lysias,  but 
the  department  always  remains  a  matter  of  paramount  importance.  To  select  two 
or  three  striking  examples,  Lysias  is  surpassed  by  only  Aeschines  and  Dinarchus  in 
the  percentage  of  effective  imperatives,  but  the  vast  bulk  of  Lysias  consists  of 
public  judicial  speeches,  and  in  this  department  Lysias’  figures  are  as  low  as  those 
of  Demosthenes.  Isaeus’  percentage,  on  the  other  hand,  is  lower  than  that  of  any 
other  orator,  and  this  is  accounted  for  chiefly  by  the  fact  that  all  his  speeches  are 
private  and  of  the  class  called  kXtjplkol.  Lastly,  nothing  else  than  the  large  number 
of  imperatives  ill  the  paraenetic  speeches  will  explain  Isocrates’  53  imperatives  per 
100  pages  —  a  percentage  that  is  the  same  as  that  of  Lycurgus,  and  Lycurgus 
surely  was  not  afraid  of  the  imperative.  The  number  of  the  imperatives  in  the 
epideictic  and  in  the  symbouleutic  speeches  of  Isocrates  is  a  minimum,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  private  judicial  speeches  Isocrates  uses  fewer  imperatives  than  any  of 
the  other  orators.  A  table  showing  the  variations  for  all  the  orators  is  given 
A.  J.  P.,  l.c.,  p.  413. 

d.  Variations  in  Individual  Speeches. 

The  variations  in  the  number  of  the  imperatives  of  the  individual  speeches  of  the 
same  author,  or  of  the  same  department,  depend  on  a  variety  of  circumstances,  and 
no  definite  rules  can  be  laid  down.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  timidity  is 
unfavorable  to  the  use  of  the  imperative,  and  so  we  might  expect  to  find  more 
imperatives  used  by  the  accuser  than  by  the  defendant.  Furthermore,  calmness  is 
hardly  compatible  with  the  extensive  use  of  the  imperative,  but  a  passionate  or  a 
pathetic  speech  would  naturally  abound  in  imperatives.  Moreover,  an  awkward 
and  inexperienced  speaker  might  in  his  naivete  use  imperatives  where  a  more 
experienced  and  clever  speaker  would  avoid  them;  and,  lastly,  a  short  speech 
would  in  proportion  contain  more  imperatives  than  a  long  one  of  the  same  kind. 
A  table  giving  the  lengths  and  the  number  of  imperatives  per  100  pages  of  all  the 
orations  of  the  Attic  orators,  excluding  Hyperides,  may  be  found  A.  J.  P.,  l.c.,  p. 


In  the  treatment  of  the  limitation  of  the  imperative  in  regard  to  form,  very  little 
need  be  said  about  voice  and  person.  The  imperative  passive  occurs  but  rarely, 
and  then  chiefly  in  the  third  person.  There  are  only  two  or  three  instances  of 
real  passives  of  the  second  plural  addressed  to  the  judges. 

As  far  as  person  is  concerned,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  there  are  only  237 
instances  of  the  third  person,  and  of  these  only  a  small  number  refer  to  the  jury. 
In  regard  to  the  tone  of  imperatives  of  the  third  person,  it  would  probably  be  safe 
to  say  that  while,  as  a  rule,  such  imperatives,  because  less  direct,  are  less  harsh 
than  those  of  the  second  person,  yet  they  were  not  used  as  mollifying  substitutes. 

Of  very  much  greater  importance  is  the  question  of  the  tone  of  the  negative. 
The  whole  number  of  imperatives  in  the  orators,  as  pointed  out  above,  is  2445. 
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Of  these  the  number  of  negatives  is  about  384,  or  a  little  less  than  16  per  cent. 
Of  the  effective  imperatives,  the  number  of  negatives  is  21  per  cent.  That  this 
small  proportion  of  prohibitions  is  not  due  to  any  greater  inherent  harshness  of 
the  negative  command  as  compared  with  the  positive,  but  simply  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  occasion,  to  use  the  negative  more  frequently,  would  appear  from  the 
use  of  the  negative  imperative  in  other  authors  (see  A.  J.  P.,  l.c.,  p.  416  f.) 
and  from  the  following  considerations.1  To  the  Greek  mind  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  difference  between  command  and  prohibition.  “  to  yhp  KeXevacu ,”  says 
Protagoras,  according  to  Aristotle,  Poet.,  §  19,  “  Troietv  tl  r/  /ni]  i-ir Irakis  e<rriv .”  In 
the  same  way,  there  is  no  difference  to  our  mind.  Whatever  distinction  is  made 
is  a  logical  one,  and  not  one  of  tone.  A  positive  imperative  may,  according  to 
circumstances,  be  more  harsh  or  less  harsh  than  a  negative  imperative.  To  measure 
the  effect  of  an  imperative,  three  things  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  —  the 
person  who  issues  the  command,  the  person  to  whom  the  command  is  directed, 
and  the  thing  commanded.  In  the  case  of  the  person  commanding,  the  most 
important  item  is  the  spirit  that  prompted  the  use  of  the  imperative.  If  the  tone 
was  an  imperious  one,  the  imperative,  whether  positive  or  negative,  meant  that 
the  command  was  to  be  executed  simply  because  the  master  (would-be  or  real) 
so  ordered  it,  and,  as  far  as  the  person  using  it  is  concerned,  is  a  harsh  imperative. 
If  the  tone  is  simply  hortative,  the  imperative  is  less  harsh,  and  if  suppliant  entreaty 
characterizes  the  imperative,  all  harshness  must  bd  lost,  so  far  as  the  speaker  is 
concerned.  In  the  case  of  the  person  to  whom  the  command  is  issued,  the  most 
important  point  is  again  the  spirit  with  which  he  receives  the  command.  If  his  be 
a  mind  that  will  endure  no  imposition,  if  he  be  self-willed  or  of  a  rebellious  spirit, 
or  if  he  be  a  brute  annoyed  by  even  the  most  pitiful  entreaty,  every  form  of  the 
imperative  will  be  harsh.  Lastly,  other  things  being  equal,  a  thing  that  is  easy 
to  do  will  be  less  disagreeable,  if  commanded,  than  a  thing  that  is  hard  to  do:  The 
above  remarks  may  be  summed  up  as  follows :  Other  things  being  equal ,  the  neg¬ 
ative  is  not  harsher  than  the  positive ,  and  other  things  being  tmequal,  the  negative 
may  be  harsher  than  the  positive ,  or  the  positive  harsher  than  the  negative.  As  far 
as  the  harshness  of  the  form,  apart  from  its  meaning,  is  concerned,  it  seems  that 
the  negative,  because  less  short,  would  be  less  harsh  than  the  positive. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  consideration  of  the  negative  is  that  of  the  use  of 
the  tenses.  The  rule  for  prohibitions  in  Attic  Greek  is  to  use  /at 7  with  the  present 
imperative,  or  /at )  with  the  aorist  subjunctive,  though,  exceptionally,  /at/  with  the 
third  person  of  the  aorist  ijnperative  is  found.  This  at  once  leads  to  the  question 
as  to  why  this  curious  distinction  is  made  in  the  construction  of  positive  and  neg¬ 
ative.  Various  answers  have  been  given,  but  Delbriick  seems  to  be  about  the  only 
one  that  has  attacked  the  problem  from  the  historical  side,  and  his  results  have 
been  generally  adopted.  Now  the  writer  agrees  with  Delbriick,  Syntakt.  Forsch. 
IV,  p.  120,  in  thinking  that  the  origin  of  /at/  with  the  aorist  subjunctive  is  histor¬ 
ical  and  not  psychological,  but  he  differs  with  him  as  to  the  manner  of  accounting 
for  it  on  this  basis.  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  this  question,  see  A.  J.  P.,  l.c.,  p# 
418  ff.  Only  the  barest  outlines  can  be  given  here.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  there 
shown  that  the  aorist  imperative  is  certainly  as  old  as  the  present  imperative  and 
probably  anterior  to  it,  so  that  the  explanation  that  /at/  had  early  found  its  way 

1  See,  however,  Professor  Humphreys’  article  on  Negative  Commands  in  Greek,  Trans.  Am. 
Phil.  Assoc.,  1876,  p.  46  ff. 
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into  the  present  imperative  and  that  in  the  absence  of  the  aorist  imperative ,  it  had 
to  be  combined  with  the  aorist  subjunctive  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  an  aorist  form 
of  prohibition,  cannot  stand.  Secondly,  it  is  shown  that  the  Greek  ^  with  the 
aorist  subjunctive  must  be  traced  back  to  the  use  of  ma  with  the  aorist  injunctive; 
for  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  all  the  other  uses  of  the  injunctive  and  the  virtually  com¬ 
plete  disappearance  of  the  subjunctive,  classical  Sanskrit  retained  its  ma  with  the 
aorist  injunctive,  whereas  the  Greek  merged  the  injunctive  and  the  subjunctive, 
and  ma  with  the  aorist  injunctive  became  /xij  with  the  aorist  subjunctive.  In  the 
third  place,  the  rareness  of  /jlti  with  the  aorist  imperative  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  originally  the  imperative  was  confined  to  the  expression  of  positive  commands, 
—  a  point  that  is  also  used  by  Delbriick,  l.c.,  to  explain  the  matter  under  con¬ 
sideration, —  while  ma  was  confined  to  the  injunctive.  But  the  use  of  ma  (/a-^)  was 
gradually  extended,  and  so  this  negation  is  found  in  conjunction  with  the  imperative 
and  in  some  other  constructions.  As  for  Greek,  /A?j  acquired  full  sway  over  the 
present  and  the  perfect  imperative,  but  so  tenacious  of  life  was  ma  with  the  aorist 
injunctive  and  so  vigorous  was  its  growth  on  Greek  soil  in  the  form  of  fir]  with  the 
aorist  subjunctive,  that  by  the  side  of  it,  /a tj  with  the  aorist  imperative  could  lead 
but  a  miserable  existence. 

Though  the  above  theory  of  the  development  of  /Aij  with  the  aorist  subjunctive 
accounts  for  this  construction  on  a  historical  basis,  yet  it  does  not  in  the  least 
militate  against  the  greater  mildness  of  /07  with  the  aorist  subjunctive  as  compared 
with  other  forms  of  the  imperative.  The  fact  that  /x.77  with  the  aorist  subjunctive 
is  a  subjunctive  construction,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  generally  a  longer  form  than 
the  present  or  the  aorist  imperative,  would  make  it  by  nature  a  milder  form  than 
those  imperative  forms.  But  how  far  this  natural  mildness  asserted  itself  in  the 
practical  needs  the  construction  had  to  meet,  is  another  question.  ^  with  the 
second  person  of  the  aorist  imperative  does  not  exist  in  the  orators,  and  the  few 
instances  of  /A?j  with  the  third  person  of  the  aorist  imperative  may,  perhaps,  most 
of  them,  be  regarded  as  attempts  at  a  more  forcible  mode  of  expression;  but  as  for 
the  relative  harshness  of  /A17  with  the  present  imperative  and  fjor/  with  the  aorist 
subjunctive,  the  views  of  good  authorities  are  so  divergent  that  there  is  ample 
excuse  for  not  attempting  to  give  the  exact  degree  of  difference  of  tone  between 
these  two  forms. 

The  difference  of  tone  between  the  present  imperative  positive  and  the  aorist 
positive  is  likewise  not  subject  to  any  general  rule,  but  is  rather  a  matter  of  special 
conditions.  It  is  true,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  aorist  forms  are  more 
disagreeable  in  sound  than  some  presents,  and  the  aoristic  notion  might  make 
the  aorist  in  some  cases  a  more  vigorous  imperative  than  the  present.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  some  presents  of  a  more  disagreeable  sound  than  the 
corresponding  aorists;  the  present  may  by  its  weight  constitute  a  more  vigorous 
imperative  than  the  aorist;  and  the  aorist  seems  to  have  been  the  favorite  form 
in  prayers.1  Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  fact  that  all  the  four  impera¬ 
tive  forms — to  wit,  the  present  imperative,  positive  and  negative,  the  aorist 
imperative  positive,  and  /A77  with  the  aorist  subjunctive  —  are  found  as  imperatives 
of  entreaty,  and  are  found  so  marked  by  the  use  of  5&)/acu  or  some  similar  expres¬ 
sion.  The  relations  of  the  tenses  in  mass  also  do  not  seem  to  indicate  any  greater 
harshness  of  one  form  as  compared  with  the  other.  For,  in  the  orators,  the  rela- 
1  Cf.  Gildersleeve,  Justin  Martyr,  p.  137. 
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tive  proportion  of  present  and  aorist  is  the  same  for  positive  and  negative  com¬ 
mands  (the  word  command  being  used  to  include  exhortations  and  entreaties), 
and  this  proportion  holds  good  not  only  for  the  whole  number  of  imperative 
forms,  but  also  for  the  effective  imperatives.  For  the  statistics  in  detail,  see 
A.  J.  P.,  l.c.,  p.  425  flf. 

III. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  limitation  of  the  position  of  the  imperative  in  the 
speech,  the  prooemium  is  the  part  of  the  oration  that  first  comes  up  for  considera¬ 
tion.  The  three  great  objects  of  the  prooemium  are  summed  up  in  the  short 
sentence  epyov  tt pooip.iov  evvoia,  irpoae^is  eu/x aOeia,1  and  of  these  the  securing  of 
the  good-will  is  justly  put  first.  There  may  be  cases  in  which  the  good-will  of 
the  auditors  may  be  a  matter  of  no  serious  moment  to  the  speaker,  but  in  the 
vast  majority  of  the  orations  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  classical  antiquity, 
it  formed  a  matter  of  considerable  importance,  and  sometimes  of  vital  importance, 
and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  to  the  rhetorical  artist  it  must  ever  be  an  object  of 
concern  to  make  a  good  impression  at  the  outset.  Hence,  while  rpax^rt} s  may 
sometimes  be  a  convenient  means  of  producing  irpoae^is,  and  while  it  may  occa¬ 
sionally  be  a  short  road  to  evp.adeia,  yet  in  general  everything  harsh  must  be 
avoided  at  the  beginning  of  the  speech.  That  this  was  the  feeling  of  the  ancient 
speech-writers  themselves  and  not  simply  a  speculation  of  the  rhetoricians  is 
clearly  proved  by  Demosthenes.  In  the  celebrated  prooemium  of  the  de  corona , 
the  orator  distinctly  states  that  he  wishes  to  say  nothing  harsh  at  the  beginning 
of  the  speech  —  ov  /3otf\o/xcu  8v(rx€P^ s  chreiv  ovbkv  apxopievos  rov  \6yov  are  his 
words.  If  it  be  true,  then,  that,  as  a  rule,  a  good  prooemium  should  be  character¬ 
ized  by  the  absence  of  harshness,  it  would  follow  that  theoretically,  at  least,  the 
imperative  ought,  as  a  rule,  to  be  excluded  from  the  prooemium.  An  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  extant  prooemia  of  the  Attic  orators  shows  that  the  theory  is  borne 
out  by  the  facts.  For  of  the  209  prooemia2  examined,  only  35, 3  or  about  17  per 
cent.,  contain  imperatives.  The  1 74  prooemia  that  contain  no  imperatives  abound  in 
mollifying  substitutes,  thus  showing  that  the  absence  of  the  imperative  is  not  due 
to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  its  use,  but  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
avoided  on  account  of  its  harshness  of  tone  and  form.  One  of  the  more  common 
substitutes  is  the  expression  Stopicu  or  atrou/xai  with  the  infinitive.  As  this  is  a 
substitute  for  the  imperative  of  entreaty,  the  question  at  once  arises  as  to  why 
even  the  imperative  of  entreaty,  the  mildest  kind  of  the  imperative,  should  as  a 
rule  be  excluded  from  the  prooemium. 

The  whole  matter  becomes  clear  by  considering  it  from  a  psychological  point 
of  view.  The  imperative,  as  has  been  pointed  out  above,  may  be  used  to  express 
all  manner  of  desire  from  the  most  suppliant  entreaty  to  the  most  tyrannical  com¬ 
mand,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  imperative,  as  such,  when  not  attended  by  a 
mollifying  expression,  or  when  the  mental  attitude  of  the  person  using  it  is  not 
known,  must  be  harsh.  Hence  the  orator  would  display  very  little  tact  if  he  were 
to  use  even  what  was  intended  as  a  mild  imperative,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
speech,  for  the  audience  knows  nothing  as  yet  of  the  mental  attitude  of  the 
speaker,  and  the  speaker  does  not  know  how  his  hearers  feel  toward  him.  They 

1  Anon,  in  Sp.,  Rh.  Gr.  I,  p.  321. 

2  See  A.  J.  P.,  l.c.,  p.  427,  for  the  details. 
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may  be  perfectly  disinterested  or  positively  prejudiced  against  him,  and  it  would 
be  but  an  act  of  prudence  on  his  part  to  assume  that  they  would  be  unprepared 
for  a  form  that  was  capable  of  such  harsh  interpretation.  The  case  is  of  course 
different  when  the  orator  and  the  audience  are  well  acquainted  and  a  matter 
affecting  the  welfare  of  the  hearers  is  to  be  discussed.  A  well-known  patriot 
might  on  such  an  occasion  indulge  in  an  imperative  in  the  prooemium  without 
giving  offence,  but  even  here,  if  the  urgency  of  the  case  did  not  demand  it  as  in 
the  military  harangues  of  Demosthenes  at  Pylos  (Thuc.  4,  10)  and  Brasidas  at 
Amphipolis  (Thuc.  5,  9),  he  would  hardly  be  guilty  of  using  it  at  the  very  begin¬ 
ning,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  35  exceptional  prooemia  referred  to  above  be 
examined  in  this  respect,  it  will  be  found  that  only  three  speeches,  viz.  Isoc.  5, 
Dem.  23,  and  Ps.-Dem.  49,  begin  with  an  imperative  or  rather  with  a  prohibitive. 
Of  these  three  speeches,  Isoc.  5  is  in  reality  a  long  letter,  and  the  prohibitive  is 
not  an  uncommon  beginning  for  letters.1  In  Dem.  23  /xrjdeis  v[xCov  vogurri  reflects 
the  inexperience  of  the  speaker  Euthycles,  and  in  Ps.-Dem.  49,  as  well  as  in  the 
other  two  speeches,  the  first  object  is  to  remove  the  strong  prejudice  existing  in 
the  minds  of  the  audience. 

With  reference  to  the  theory  of  the  imperative  in  the  body  of  the  speech  and  in 
the  epilogue,  a  few  remarks  will  suffice.  By  the  exercise  of  good  judgment  at  the 
beginning  of  the  speech,  the  orator  will  have  secured  the  attention  and  the  good¬ 
will  of  the  audience.  At  this  stage,  an  aKotiaare,  or  an  eudv/ieTaOe,  or  a  similar 
imperative  may  be  used  without  offence.  A  skilful  narrative  may  win  for  the 
speaker  the  full  sympathy  of  the  hearers,  and  he  may  multiply  his  crK.tyaade’ s  etc., 
and  when  in  the  course  of  his  arguments  he  has  shown  the  justice  of  his  cause 
and  has  kindled  the  wrath  of  the  jury,  he  may  indulge  in  one  or  more  vigorous 
hortative  imperatives,  urging  the  jury  to  mete  out  the  deserved  punishment,  or  his 
imperatives  may  assume  the  milder  form  of  a  pathetic  appeal  for  either  mercy  or 
revenge. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  in  the  previous  section,  that  the  imperatives 
of  such  verbs  as  evdv/j.6c<rdcu,  aKoireiv,  <TK.£\paadai,  deupeiv,  etc.,  are  used  principally 
in  the  argumentative  parts  of  the  speech,  and  the  more  effective  imperatives  are 
used  in  exhortations  and  appeals.  Appeals  and  exhortations  may  be  scattered 
throughout  a  long  speech,  but  the  place  for  which  they  are  specially  adapted  is 
the  epilogue.  Hence  the  epilogue  is  the  proper  home  of  the  imperative.  Of 
course,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  variation  even  here,  for  examples  of  which  see  l.c., 
P-  433- 

With  reference  to  the  point  from  which  this  whole  discussion  started  —  the  Greek 
feeling  of  the  imperative  —  it  may  not  be  amiss,  at  the  close  of  the  investigation, 
to  consider  briefly  the  Protagorean  criticism  of  Homer,  referred  to  by  Aristotle, 
Poet.  §  19.  Unfortunately,  a- full  account  of  the  reasons  that  called  forth  this  criti¬ 
cism  is  not  given.  All  we  know  is  that,  according  to  Aristotle,  l.c.,  Protagoras 
found  fault  with  the  firjvLv  #ei5e  of  the  first  verse  of  the  Iliad,  on  the  ground  that 
while  Homer  was  laboring  under  the  impression  that  he  was  praying  to  the  Muse, 
he  was  in  reality  issuing  a  command.  Now  two  ways  of  accounting  for  this  criti¬ 
cism  have  been  suggested.  According  to  such  men  as  F.  A.  Wolf,  Susemihl, 
Bernhardy,  and  Lersch,  Protagoras  had  just  discovered  the  fact  that  the  form  that 
is  grammatically  termed  the  imperative  is  the  proper  form  to  use  when  a  command 

1  See  A.  J.  P.,  l.c.,  p.  428. 
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is  to  be  expressed,  and  that  the  optative  of  the  grammars  is  the  proper  form  to  use 
for  the  expression  of  a  wish,  but  had  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  imperative  might 
also  express  an  entreaty.  According  to  the  other  view,  which  credits  the  distin¬ 
guished  sophist  with  a  little  more  sense  —  for  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  Protagoras 
knew  enough  Greek  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  imperative  may  be  used  in 
entreaties  —  Protagoras’  division  of  all  speech  into  ei^oA??,  epcbr-pais,  airoKpLais,  and 
evToXrj,  is  not  a  grammatical  division,  and  Homer  is  blamed  simply  for  beginning 
with  an  imperative.  This  seems  to  be  the  view  of  Diintzer  and  Spengel.  Now  it 
may  perhaps  never  be  possible  to  ascertain  the  real  facts  of  the  case,  but  the  second 
explanation,  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  rule  of  Greek  oratory  to  exclude  the 
imperative  from  the  beginning  of  the  speech,  certainly  comes  nearer  the  truth. 
Protagoras  was  more  or  less  of  a  rhetorician.  Why  not  then,  according  to  the 
view  suggested  by  Professor  Gildersleeve,  A.  J.  P.  XIII,  p.  399  f.,  foot-note,  give 
Protagoras  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  look  upon  his  criticism  as  proceeding  from 
an  oratorical  or  a  rhetorical  point  of  view?  This  certainly  is  the  most  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  problem,  and  until  valid  proofs  to  the  contrary  are  offered,  it  may 
be  safe  to  maintain  that  to  the  mind  of  Protagoras,  the  terms  ei>x^V  and  euToXrj 
are  not  synonymous  with  the  later  technical  terms  eu/cn/07  and  irpoaraKTiKifi.  The 
evxooX',  and  the  ivTo\r]  are  determined  by  the  sense,  and  not  by  the  form.  It  is 
Homer’s  rhetoric  that  is  criticised,  not  his  grammar. 

In  conclusion,  the  results  of  our  study  of  the  limitation  of  the  imperative  in  the 
Attic  orators  may  be  summed  up  as  follows :  It  may  be  roughly  said  that  there 
are  three  kinds  of  imperatives,  —  imperatives  expressing  a  command,  hortative 
imperatives,  and  imperatives  of  entreaty.  Of  these  three  classes,  the  first,  owing 
to  its  unmitigated  harshness,  is  not  represented  among  the  number  of  the  effective 
•imperatives,  whilst  the  use  of  the  imperativ -_s  of  the  second  class  and  even  of  the 
third,  which  is  almost  free  from  harshness,  is  permitted  only  under  certain 
restrictions. 

So  far  as  the  use  of  the  positive  and  the  negative,  and  so  far  as  the  use  of  the 
tenses  is  concerned,  the  greater  harshness,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  of  one  form 
as  compared  with  another,  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  no  rhetorical  limitations. 
For,  on  the  one  hand,  the  small  number  of  prohibitions  is  due  to  the  lack  of 
occasion  to  use  these  forms  more  frequently,  and  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  is 
the  proportion  of  aorist  and  present  the  same  for  commands  and  prohibitions,  but 
pA\  with  the  aorist  subjunctive,  which  is  by  nature  adapted  for  the  expression  of  a 
mild  imperative,  occurs  less  frequently  than  p.'f]  with  the  present  imperative.  As 
for  the  origin  of  p.7]  with  the  aorist  subjunctive,  the  writer  agrees  with  Delbnick 
in  thinking  that  it  is  not  psychological  but  historical,  though  he  differs  with  him 
as  to  the  manner  of  accounting  for  it  on  this  basis.  According  to  the  writer’s 
view,  this  peculiar  prohibitive  expression  must  be  traced  back  to  the  use  of  ma 
with  the  aorist  injunctive. 

Though  there  are  no  limitations  as  to  the  form  of  the  imperative,  the  other 
limitations  as  to  its  use  are  all  the  more  strongly  marked.  In  the  first  place,  the 
numbers  of  the  imperative  are  considerably  reduced  by  the  use  of  mollifying  sub¬ 
stitutes,  even  the  imperative  of  entreaty  being  frequently  replaced  by  dtopicu  with 
the  infinitive  or  some  similar  expression.  In  the  second  place,  the  constant 
recurrence  of  imperative  forms  of  the  same  verb,  and  the  varying  usage  of  the 
departments,  and  of  the  authors,  and  of  the  individual  speeches,  show  that  the 
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imperative,  when  used,  is  used  largely  under  stress  of  circumstances,  and  even 
then  it  is  frequently  attended  by  some  unmistakable  mollifying  expression. 
Lastly,  the  distribution  of  the  imperative'  in  the  speech  was  made  in  strict  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  views  of  the  ancients  as  to  the  functions  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  oration.  For  the  humble  tone  of  the  prooemium  is  marked  by  the  complete 
absence  of  the  imperative,  the  calm  reflection  of  the  argumentative  parts  is  pic¬ 
tured  by  the  mild  hortative  forms  ivdv/u-eiade,  (TKo-ireire,  and  the  like,  and  the 
passion  or  the  pathos  of  the  epilogue  is  marked  by  the  presence  of  one  or  more 
vigorous  hortative  imperatives  or  by  the  use  of  one  or  more  imperatives  of 
entreaty.1  In  fine,  the  whole  investigation  would  appear  to  be  a  complete  vindi¬ 
cation  of  the  views  of  the  ancient  rhetoricians.  It  justifies  the  doctrine  of 
Hermogenes  as  to  the  harsh  tone  of  the  imperative  and  makes  Protagoras’  well- 
known  criticism  of  Homer  at  least  comprehensible. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Professors  March,  Hale,  and  Fay  and  Mr. 
Holmes,  and  by  Dr.  Miller  in  reply. 

13.  Semitic  Words  in  Greek  and  Latin,  by  Dr.  W.  Muss-Arnolt, 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

In  the  absence  of  the  author  this  paper  was  read  by  title  only.  It 
is  printed  in  full  in  the  Transactions. 

14.  Modal  and  Temporal  Significance  in  the  Latin  Oratio  Obliqua , 
by  Dr.  R.  S.  Radford,  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 

The  paper,  of  which  no  abstract  has  been  furnished  by  its  author, 
was  discussed  with  considerable  interest  by  Professors  Hale,  Hum¬ 
phreys,  Ashmore,  and  Gildersleeve,  and  by  the  author  in  reply. 
Before  the  discussion  was  concluded,  it  was  found  that  the  hour  for 
the  excursion  to  Monticello  had  arrived.  The  Association  thereupon 
adjourned,  after  receiving  from  the  Local  Committee  an  invitation  to 
visit  the  University  Observatory  at  8.10  p.m. 

Evening  Session. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  8.30  p.m.,  and  the  discussion 
of  Dr.  Radford’s  paper  was  concluded. 

15.  The  Limits  of  Asseverative  Effect,  by  Dr.  R.  S.  Radford,  of  the 
University  of  Virginia. 

No  abstract  of  this  paper  has  been  received. 

1  Cf.  Walz,  Rh.  Gr.  VII,  i,  p.  33  epyov  prjropo?,  ais  <£17(71  ©eoSe/err/s,  7rpootpudcra<r0ai  irpo? 
evvoiav,  SLrjyrjiraaOaL  7rpos  ni.9av6Tr)Ta,  nLarwcracrdaL  npos  neidta,  emboyiaacrOcu  irpo?  bpyr\v  jj 
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1 6.  The  Recent  Emergence  of  a  Preterit-Present  in  English,  by 
Charles  P.  G.  Scott,  Esq.,  of  New  York. 

A  preterit  present  is  a  verb  in  the  preterit  form,  with  a  present  meaning :  a 
verb  of  which  the  past  form,  preterit  or  perfect,  originally  expressing  a  past  act 
or  state,  has  cum  to  express  merely  the  present  result,  the  developt  consequence, 
of  the  past  act  or  state.  Such  verbs  hav  a  considerable  range  in  Anglo-Saxon 
and  the  other  old  Teutonic  tungs,  a  range  much  restricted  in  modern  speech. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  preterits  present,  cald  by  Professor  March  “  praeteritive 
presents”  (A.  S.  Gram.  p.  212),  with  their  modern  forms,  if  surviving,  ar  — 
1  mag,  may,  2  be-neah,  3  an,  on,  own,  4  can,  CAN,  5  geman,  6  sceal,  shall, 
7  dear,  dare,  8  \>earf  9  ah  ( dhie ),  OWE  (ought),  10  wat,  WOT,  11  deah 
(dugan),  DOW,  DO2,  12  mot  ( moste ),  mote  (must).  Typical  examples  showing 
the  development  of  a  present  meaning  out  of  a  preterit  meaning,  ar  ic  mag,  ‘  I 
hav  grown,’  hence  ‘  I  am  strong,’  ‘  I  hav  power,’  ‘  I  can,’  now  with  a  permissiv 
or  contingent  implication,  ‘  I  may’;  and  ic  wat,  ‘I  hav  seen,’  hence  ‘  I  know/ 
I  WOT;  cognate  with  the  Greek  perfect  oida,  Foi8a,  ‘  I  hav  seen,’  ‘I  know.’ 

The  preterit  present  which  has  recently  emerged  in  English  is  have  got  (in 
modern  spelling  hav  got),  or  in  certain  connections  simply^/,  a  perfect  or  pret¬ 
erit  form  with  the  present  sense  ‘  hav.’ 

The  genesis  is  as  follows :  Get,  meaning  originally  ‘  seize,’  ‘  grasp,’  passes  into 
the  meaning  ‘  strive  to  procure,’  and  hence  ‘  procure,’  ‘  acquire,’  and  finally  cums 
to  express  any  act  of  which  the  result  is  ‘having’  —  an  act  which  quiesces  into 
the  result  possession :  I  hav  gotten  or  I  hav  got,  that  is,  ‘  I  hav  striven  to  pro¬ 
cure,  and  hav  procured,  and  therefore  hav  in  my  present  possession.’ 

As  the  words  are  used  in  critical  English  the  assertion  or  implication  of  effort 
is  obvious : 

“  The  wantynge  somtyme  of  a  worde  is  nat  of  so  great  importance,  for  it  may 
soone  be  gotten:'  —  1530  Palsgrave,  p.  868. 

“  Quhow  I  his  Sone  had  gottin  in  to  plege.”  —  1552  Lyndesay,  Tragedie 
(E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  210. 

“  The  Frenche  souldiours  ...  do  not  cracke  nor  aduaunce  themselfes  to  haue 
very  often  gotte  the  vpper  hand  and  maistry  of  your  new  made  and  vnpractised 
souldiours.” —  1556,  Robinson,  tr.  More’s  Utopia  (ed.  Arber),  p.  40. 

“  To  till  it  is  a  toyle,  to  grase  some  honest  gaine, 

But  such  as  gotten  is  with  great  hazard  and  paine.” 

1589  [Puttenham],  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie  (ed.  Arber),  p.  215. 

“  Of  all  the  ornaments  of  knightly  name, 

With  which  whylome  he  gotten  had  great  fame.” 

1596  Spenser,  F.  Q.  v.  5.  st.  xx. 

“The  fourth  part  of  the  lands  that  were  gotten.” —  1598  Florio,  s.v.  Falcidia. 

“That  3e  haue  gotten  my  groat  full  sair  I  rew.” — 1602  Lyndesay,  Thrie 
Esiaits  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  2254. 

“  But  where  shall  wisdome  be  found?  and  where  is  the  place  of  vnderstanding? 
...  It  cannot  bee  gotten  for  gold,  neither  shall  siluer  be  weighed  for  the  price 
thereof.” — 1611  Bible,  Job  xxviii,  12,  15. 
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“Wealth  gotten  [ital.  in  A.  V.]  by  vanitie  [Sept,  and  Vulg.  in  haste~\  shalbe 
diminished  :  but  he  that  gathereth  by  labour,  shall  increase.”  —  161 1  Bible,  Prov. 
xiii,  1 1. 

[Cruden  givs  20  examples  of  gotten  in  the  Bible.] 

“  Iacke  Cade  hath  gotten  London-bridge.”  —  1623  Shakespeare,  2  Hen.  VI. 
iv.  4.  (F1,  p.  140.) 

“I . 

With  much  adoo  at  length  haue  gotten  leaue 
To  looke  vpon  my  (sometimes  Royall)  masters  face.” 

1623  Shakespeare,  Rich.  II.  v.  5.  (F1,  p.  54.) 

\_Gotten  occurs  three  other  times  in  Shakespeare.] 

And  so  innumerably  unto  the  present  day. 

But  in  many  instances  the  implication  of  effort  recedes,  and  the  notion  of 
action  without  definit  aim  at  the  result  attaind,  becums  prominent.  Sir  Gawaine, 
for  example,  ‘gets’  a  wife,  much  against  his  wil;  but  she  ‘chances’  to  be  satis¬ 
factory  : 

“  Well,  cozen  Gawaine,  sayes  Sir  Kay, 

Thy  chance  is  fallen  arright; 

For  thou  hast  gotten  one  of  the  fairest  maids 
I  euer  saw  with  my  sight.” 

The  Marriage  of  Sir  Gawaine.  (Child,  Ballads ,  i.  38.) 

“  She  that  has  borrow’d  young  Tamlane 
Has  gotten  a  stately  groom.” 

The  Young  Tamlane.  (Child,  Ballads,  i.  124.) 

“Quhair  haue  we  gottin  this  gudly  compan3eoun?  ”  —  1602  Lyndesay,  Thrie 
Estaits  (E.  E.  T.  S.),  1.  1930. 

“  ‘Come,  come,’  exclaimed  Oldbuck,  ‘what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this?  Have 
we  got  Hiren  here?  ’  ”  —  1816  Scott,  Antiquary ,  xix. 

[This  rests  on  a  version  of  Shakespeare  (2  Hen.  IV.  ii.  4)  where  the  accepted 
reading  is  not ,  as  in  the  first  folio  (p.  83).] 

“  ‘  I  hae  just  getten  t’wit  on’t,’  [I  have  just  been]  let  into  the  secret  or  sense  of 
the  affair;  informed.”  —  1855  Yorkshire  Gloss.,  p.197. 

At  length  the  implication  of  effort  in  I  hav  got ,  Eve  got ,  disappears  entirely. 
It  vanishes;  not  with  the  violence  of  Catiline  (abiit,  excessit,  evasit,  erupit,  he 
made  off,  he  lit  out,  he  sloped,  he  made  a  break),  but  gently,  like  a  snowflake  in 
the  river;  and  the  phrase  is  then  entirely  present.  Examples  ar  abundant  in 
current  speech:  ‘I’ve  got  a  cold  ’  —  I  did, n’t  strive  to  get  it.  ‘I’ve  got  a  letter 
from  Bluing  asking  me  to  look  over  the  manuscript  of  his  new  poem  ’  —  I  hav  n’t 
been  yerning  for  this  privilege.  ‘  I’ve  got  a  bil  from  my  tailor  ’  —  I  used  no 
urgency  to  get  him  to  send  it. 

So  a  man  “  in  politics  ”  might  say,  “  I’ve  got  the  collectorship,”  meaning  simply 
that  the  office,  according  to  the  good  old  rule,  has  sought  the  man  —  and  found 
him  accidentally  in  the  vicinity,  surprised  but  receptiv.  So,  too,  a  statesman  who 
has  been  “  prominently  mentiond  ”  (by  others,  of  course)  as  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency,  might  say  (this  is  purely  a  supposition),  “  I’ve  got  the  delegates,” 
meaning  simply  ‘  I  hav  the  delegates  —  they  ar  all,  to  my  surprise,  spontaneously 
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in  my  favor — their  gentle  and  unforced  accord  sits  smiling  to  my  heart.’  No 
striving,  no  effort,  no  uncommon  anxiety,  in  all  this.  And  then  after  several  things 
hav  happend,  he  might  say,  or  at  least  perceiv,  in  the  neuter  sense  of  the  verb, 
4  I’ve  got  left,’  meaning  ‘  I  am  left.’ 

Examples  of  this  use  ar  common  in  the  productions  of  the  pedestrian  muse  : 

“  The  browne  girl  she  has  got  houses  and  lands, 

And  fair  Elinor  she  has  got  none.” 

a  1723  Lord  Thomas  and  Fair  Ellinor.  (Child,  Ballads ,  ii.  121.) 

The  same  sad  case  recurs  in  another  ballad,  where  has  and  has  got  ar  used  as 
identical  in  meaning : 

“The  nut-browne  bride  haes  gowd  and  gear, 

Fair  Annet  she  has  gat  nane.” 

a  1765  Lord  Thomas  and  Fair  Annet.  (Child,  Ballads ,  ii.  126.) 

Here  ar  some  contributions  from  the  provincial  muse : 

“  Owld  Molly  Sannell  axed  Molly  Dafter  to  gie  her  a  drap  o’  barm  one  day. 
‘  I  ha' n't  a  got  narn  !  ’  says  she;  4  bezides,  I  do  want  un  mezelf  to  bake  wi’.’  ”  — 
1847,  The  Genuine  Remains  of  William  Little ,  a  Wiltshire  Man.  (Halliwell, 
p.  xxxii.) 

It  is  obvious,  after  this,  why  William  should  exist  only  in  the  form  of 
“  genuine  remains.” 

North  and  South  meet  in  the  next  two  quotations : 

44  Wenever  an  Amerikin  distinguished  politishin 

Begins  to  try  et  wut  they  call  definin’  his  posishin, 

Wal,  I,  fer  one,  feel  sure  he  aint gut  nothin’  to  define; 

It’s  so  nine  cases  out  o’  ten,  but  jest  that  tenth  is  mine.” 

1848  Lowell,  Biglozv  Papers ,  No.  IX,  1.  37. 

44 1  aint  got  time,  Brer  Fox,  sez  Brer  Rabbit,  sezee,  sorter  mendin’  his  licks.”  — 
1881  J.  C.  Harris,  Uncle  Remus ,  p.  20. 

I  suspect,  however,  that  Brer  Rabbit  really  said,  “I  aint  got  no  time.”  He 
was  not  troubled  with  small  scruples. 

The  absence  of  intention  is  obvious  when  we  talk  of  4  getting  ’  an  illness : 

“This  is  some  Monster  of  the  Isle,  with  foure  legs;  who  hath  got  (as  I  take  it) 
an  Ague." —  1623  Shakespeare,  Tempest,  ii.  2.  168.  (F1  p.  9.) 

“  Fie,  th’art  a  churle,  ye  haue  got  a  humour  there, 

Does  not  become  a  man,  ’tis  much  too  blame.” 

1623  Shakespeare,  Timon ,  i.  2.  26.  (F1  p.  81.) 

I  find  a  bad  case  of  this  sort  reported  in  a  letter  sent  by  a  veterinary  surgeon 
to  a  young  Oxonian  who  had  commissiond  him  to  look  at  a  horse  for  sale : 

44  Sir  :  I  have  examined  the  horse.  The  interesting  family  of  quadrupeds  to 
which  he  belongs  is  liable  to  a  great  number  of  diseases  and  injuries,  hereditary, 
climatic,  accidental,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  he  has  got  most  of  them. 
He  would  be  a  very  precious  acquisition,  as  an  object-lesson,  in  our  veterinary 
college,  but  I  do  not  feel  justified  in  commending  him  to  you  with  a  view  to  use 
or  recreation.”  1892  Dean  Hole,  Memories. 
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-aivgotd  bad  kould.  hauz  ftaet  \  ?  :  haudidyu  getit  \  ?  -ou ai  ^^itframmai 
sista;  Jijkotit  sitiqonfta  daemp  graas.  -ai  wijailodget  ridavit. —  1885  Sweet, 
Elementarbuch  des  gesprochenen  Englisch ,  p.  13. 

This  is  the  way  Dr.  Sweet  elementarily  instructs  the  Germans  in  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  English.  ‘  I’ve  got  a  bad  cold.  How’s  that?  How  did  you  get  it?  Oh, 
I  got  it  from  my  sister;  she  caught  it  sitting  on  the  damp  grass.  I  wish  I  could 
get  rid  of  it.’  Of  course  a  cold  that  sits  on  the  damp  grass  can  easily  be  caught, 
even  by  a  girl,  if  it  be  approacht  quietly  in  the  rear. 

A  very  clear  example  of  this  effortless  hav  got  appears  in  the  famous  British 
song  which  has  given  the  name  of  “  the  Jingo  party  ”  to  the  advocates  of  a 
“  spirited  foreign  policy.” 

“  We  don’t  want  to  fight,  but,  by  Jingo  !  if  we  do, 

W d’ve  got  the  ships,  w d’ve  got  the  men,  we’ve  got  the  money,  too  !  ” 

Surely  the  singers  of  this  lyric  did  not  take  the  precaution  to  procure  and 
equip  the  ships,  enlist  the  men,  and  raise  the  money,  before  they  thus  burst  into 
song.  No;  they  sang  in  the  preterit  present. 

The  guardian  of  the  public  peace  at  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  station  in 
New  York,  in  the  evening  of  June  29,  1892,  addrest  the  gentleman  in  charge 
of  the  Bureau  of  Information  and  Packages  as  follows :  “  Say,  Bill,  you  aint  got 
none  of  them  books?”  This  interrogativ  assertion  is  sumwhat  defectiv  in 
grammar,  but  we  can  clearly  discern  in  it  a  preterit  present  in  good  working 
order.  Aint  is  practically  a  mere  negativ,  and  got  a  simple  present  of  possession. 

Hav,  when  followed  not  by  an  object-noun,  but  by  an  infinitiv  with  to,  and 
expressing  obligation  or  necessity,  ‘I  hav  to  go,’  is  often  turnd  in  colloquial 
English  into  hav  got,  and  is  then  open  to  the  same  preterit  present  construction: 

‘  I  hav  got  to  go,’  ‘  I  hav  got  to  return  to-night.’ 

“  An’  you  ’ve  gut  to  git  up  airly 
Ef  you  want  to  take  in  God.” 

1846  Lowell,  Biglow  Papers,  No.  I,  1.  39. 

“  In  dis  worril,  lots  er  fokes  is  goiter  \has  (i.e.  have)  got  to]  suffer  for  udder 
fokes  sins.” —  1881  J.  C.  Harris,  Uncle  Remus,  p.  80. 

“  Wait !  Gimme  room  !  .  .  .  You  gotter  gimme  room,  and  you  gotten  gimme 
time.”  1881  Id.  p.  143. 

So  with  neuter  uses  of  get.  ‘  Vve  got  tired,’  *  I  hav  becum  tired,’  ‘  I  am 
tired.’  A  man  may  say,  ‘I’ve  got  wel,’  and  be  wel,  without  referring  to,  and 
indeed  in  spite  of,  his  trying  to  ‘get  wel  ’  by  pouring  bottle-stuff  into  his  “system.” 

But  this  form  hav  got,  with  the  auxiliary  hav,  tho  that  be  reduced  to  its  last 
consonant  ’v  {I’ve  got),  is  not  strictly  a  preterit  present  in  form.  It  is  a  perfect 
present.  There  is  a  stil  lower  form,  I  got,  reduced  from  I’ve  got,  and,  mixt  with 
the  true  preterit,  I  got,  used  in  colloquial  speech  as  a  preterit  present. 

A  man,  a  colloquial  man,  wil  say  to  his  children  on  his  return  in  the  evening, 
“  I  stopt  at  Guyler’s,  and.  got  you  sum  candy.”  “  Where  is  it?  ”  cry  the  children. 
“  I  got  it  here,”  he  says,  taking  the  package  from  his  overcoat  pocket.  This  may 
not  be  good  grammar,  or  good  hygiene,  either;  but  I  take  the  facts  as  I  find 
them,  grammar,  candy,  and  all.  The  second  got  may  be  considerd  a  fusion  of 
the  reduced  I’ve  got,  I’  got,  with  the  simple  preterit  I  got. 
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So  in  questions.  A  boy  wil  say,  “Billy,  you  got  my  ball?”  This  is  reduced 
from  “Billy,  hav  you  got  my  ball?”  the  correct  interrogation  being  of  course 
“  William,  hav  you  my  ball  ?  ” 

A  man  on  a  train  wil  ask  a  newsboy,  “  Got  a  Herald ?”  Of  course  any  man 
capable  of  buying  the  Herald  to  read  wil  also  be  liberal  in  his  notions  of  grammar. 

“  But  Brer  Wolf,  he  got  mighty  long  head,  and  he  sorter  broach  ’bout  Brer 
Rabbit’s  kyar’ns  on,  kaze  de  way  dat  Brer  Rabbit  ’ceive  Brer  Fox  done  got  to 
be  de  talk  er  de  naberhood.” —  1 88 1 ,  J.  C.  Harris,  Uncle  Remus ,  p.  58. 

Here  got,  originally  preterit  or  perfect,  is  present,  and  broach  is  preterit;  done 
got  is  pluperfect. 

The  case  here  presented  is  slight  in  itself,  and  to  sum  may  seem  hardly  worth 
the  serious  treatment  I  hav  given  it.  But  to  the  philologist  every  manifestation 
of  human  speech  is  of  interest.  No  speech  is  utterd,  even  on  a  political  platform, 
in  a  free  silver  convention,  or  in  a  Browning  Club,  without  sum  action  of  the 
human  mind;  and  the  human  mind  is  the  most  interesting  thing  in  the  world. 

The  phenomenon  I  hav  treated  is  a  genuin  growth  of  nature,  and  has  a  special 
interest  as  serving,  with  many  other  proofs  that  could  be  adduced,  to  show  that 
the  English  language  has  not  yet  past,  as  many  seem  to  think,  out  of  its  “  forma- 
tiv  period.”  It  is  not  merely  in  the  mechanical  putting  together  of  new  terms 
from  the  plunder  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  lexicons,  in  the  boa-like  bolting  of 
foreign  terms,  that  the  English  language  manifests  life.  In  spite  of  the  enormous 
load  of  its  vocabulary,  largely  accretion  without  growth;  in  spite  of  the  merciless 
leveling  and  harrowing  it  has  undergon  for  thirty  generations  of  men;  in  spite 
of  the  strong  bonds  of  correctness  and  conventionality  which  grammatical  and 
literary  censors  hav  forged  around  it,  the  English  language  stil  contains  within 
itself  a  spirit  of  invincible  growth. 

And  this  leads  to  an  important  etymological  conclusion.  No  one  who  has 
ranged  wide  in  the  domain  of  English  etymology  can  fail  to  hav  noticed  the  great 
number  of  isolated  words,  which  taken  singly,  refuse  to  yield  any  intelligible 
account  of  their  origin.  They  cannot  be  laid  at  the  door  of  Anglo-Saxon,  or  of 
Dutch,  or  of  Scandinavian,  or  of  Latin,  or  of  Greek,  or  even  at  that  last  resort 
of  desperate  etymologists,  the  door  of  the  Celtic  tungs.  The  best  that  can  be 
said,  by  conservativ  etymologists,  is  “origin  unknown,”  or  “origin  obscure”;  and 
for  many  of  them,  I  fear,  that  wil  remain  the  sum  of  human  knowledge  til  the 
very  horn  of  doom.  But  take  these  words  together,  consider  them  as  a  class,  see 
beneath  their  diversity  of  form  and  meaning  the  evidences  of  their  growth  in  the 
same  luxuriant  soil  of  English  colloquial  and  provincial  speech,  and  I  think  it  is 
a  just  conclusion  that  these  unancient  but  unexplaind  terms,  with  these  marks  of 
the  soil,  ar  spontaneous  English  growths,  twining  among  older  growths  indeed, 
but  having  their  own  roots;  being  in  fact  true  nineteenth  century,  eighteenth 
century,  seventeenth  century,  sixteenth  century  “  roots.”  “  Roots  ”  hav  no  age, 
speech  has  no  real  decay;  and  the  all-receiving  English  language,  the  “  universal 
Pan  ”  of  speech,  stil,  “  knit  with  the  Graces  and  the  Hours  in  dance,  leads  on  the 
eternal  Spring.” 

The  paper  and  its  conclusions,  and  the  general  use  of  got,  gotten, 
wer  discust  by  Professors  March,  Gildersleeve,  Humphreys,  Hale, 
Garnett,  Ashmore,  and  Sproull,  Dr.  Hall,  Dr.  Earle,  and  others. 
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17.  Heracleides  of  Clazomenae  and  Aristophanes,  Ran.  140-142, 
by  Professor  J.  H.  Wright,  of  Harvard  University. 

After  reviewing  the  literary  tradition  concerning  both  Heracleides  of  Cla¬ 
zomenae  and  the  dico/SeX La  (/uu<rdb$  eKKXrjcnacrTLKos)  the  writer  endeavored  to  trace 
a  connexion  between  Heracleides’s  political  activity  (Aristot.  ’  A6.  IIoA.  c.  41)  and 
the  scene  in  the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes  where  Dionysus  exclaims  cJs  /xiya 
diva adov  iravTaxov  too  di’  6j3o\(ib. 

The  Association  then  adjourned,  to  meet  at  9.15  a.m.  on  Thursday. 

Charlottesville,  Va.,  July  14,  1892. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  9.15  a.m.  by  the  President. 

The  Committee  on  Time  and  Place  of  next  Meeting  reported, 
through  Professor  Ashmore,  in  favor  of  meeting  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  on  July  4  or  July  n,  1893.  The  Association  voted  to  adopt 
this  report,  but  to  authorize  the  Executive  Committee  to  call  the 
meeting  at  a  different  time  and  place,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  meet 
the  other  societies  mentioned  in  the  overture  from  the  American 
Oriental  Society  (see  Proceedings  for  Tuesday,  July  12). 

The  Committee  on  Officers  for  1892-93  reported  through  Pro¬ 
fessor  Humphreys  :  — 

President ,  Professor  William  Gardner  Hale,  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Vice-Presidents ,  Professor  James  M.  Garnett,  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and 
Professor  J.  H.  Wright,  of  Harvard  University. 

Secretary ,  Professor  Herbert  Weir  Smyth,  of  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Treastirer ,  Professor  Herbert  Weir  Smyth,  of  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Additional  members  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Professor  B.  L.  Gildersleeve,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Professor  W.  W.  Goodwin,  of  Harvard  University. 

Professor  Abby  Leach,  of  Vassar  College, 

Professor  F.  A.  March,  of  Lafayette  College. 

Professor  W.  D.  Whitney,  of  Yale  University. 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted.  On  motion  of  Professor 
J.  H.  Wright,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  :  — 

The  American  Philological  Association  offers  most  cordial  thanks  — 

To  the  Authorities  of  the  University  of  Virginia  for  the  use  of  the  Public  Hall 
and  Library  for  the  meetings  of  the  Association; 

To  the  Local  Committee  on  Entertainment,  and  particularly  to  its  efficient 
chairman,  Professor  Garnett,  for  their  successful  efforts  to  make  at  once  agreeable 
and  comfortable  the  sojourn  of  the  members  of  the  Association  at  the  University; 

To  Mr.  Jefferson  Levy  and  the  other  gentlemen  to  whose  courtesy  and  gener¬ 
osity  the  Association  is  indebted  for  the  delightful  excursion  to  Monticello  on  the 
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afternoon  of  July  13,  and  to  the  Director  of  the  Astronomical  Observatory  for 
his  kind  invitation  extended  to  the  members  of  the  Association  to  visit  the 
Observatory  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day. 

The  reading  of  papers  was  then  resumed. 

18.  Unciales  Litterae ,  a  Contribution  to  Latin  Palaeography,  by 
Professor  W.  O.  Sproull,  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  explain  the  words  unciales  litterae,  which  are 
found  first  in  Jerome’s  preface  to  his  translation  of  the  book  of  Job  from  the 
Hebrew.  He  says  Habeant  qui  volunt  veteres  libros  vel  in  membranis  purpureis 
auro  argentoque  descriptos  vel  uncialibus ,  ut  vulgo  aiunt,  Uteris  onera  inagis  ex- 
arata  quam  codices ,  dummodo  mihi  meisque  permittant  pauper es  habere  schedulas 
et  non  tain  pulchros  codices  quam  emendatos -1  By  veteres  libros  in  this  passage 
are  meant  not  Hebrew  or  Greek  manuscripts,  but  manuscripts  of  former  biblical 
translations  into  Latin.  Jerome  had  to  contend  with  a  strong  conservatism  of 
that  day,  which  clung  to  the  many  old  and  very  faulty  Latin  versions.2  In  the 
preface  to  his  translation  of  Job  from  the  Greek  he  says :  Tanta  est  enim  vetus- 
tatis  consuetudo  ut  etiam  confessa  plerisque  vitia  placeant  dum  magis  pulchros 
habere  malunt  codices  quam  emendatos. 3 

In  a  foot-note  to  the  first  quotation,  it  is  stated  on  the  autb~-:ty  of  Martianaeus 
that  two  or  three  MSS.  have  initialibus  instead  of  uncialibus.  This  reading 
initialibus  has  found  favor  with  some  who  explain  the  words  as  referring  to  MSS. 
adorned  with  large  and  very  ornate  initials.  The  two  words  uncialibus  and 
initialibus  could  easily  have  been  mistaken  for  each  other  by  the  copyists.  How¬ 
ever,  the  custom  of  decorating  MSS.  with  elaborate  initials  did  not  prevail  as 
early  as  Jerome’s  day.  In  the  earliest  MSS.  no  prominence  was  given  to  initial 
letters,  later  they  were  separated  a  little  from  the  rest  of  the  word,  and  afterwards 
they  were  enlarged  sometimes  in  colors.  At  first  only  the  initials  of  paragraphs 
were  made  prominent,  then  the  first  letter  also  of  each  page.  The  Vatican 
Vergil,  No.  3256,  of  the  fourth  century,  has  large  initials  in  red,  blue,  and  green, 
but  these  would  not  increase  scarcely  at  all  either  the  cost  or  bulk  of  a  MS., 
two  things  that  Jerome  condemns  in  these  old  books.  Accordingly  the  reading 
initialibus  cannot  be  adopted,  concerning  which  Vallarsi  says :  Illud  vero 
aperte  mendosum  est  quod praeferunt  quidam  MSS.  initialibus. 

The  explanation  given  to  uncialibus  litteris  by  nearly  all  palaeographists  or 
writers  on  the  subject,  is  that  the  words  mean  large  letters  referring  only  to  the 
size  and  not  at  all  to  the  shape  of  the  letters,  not  necessarily  designating  in  the 
least  the  script  that  is  now  called  uncial.  They  derive  the  word  from  uncia,  a 
twelfth ,  which  is  a  division  of  measure.4  Vallarsi’s  comment  is :  Unciales  quas 

1  Migne’s  ed.  Patr.  Lat.,  vol.  28,  p.  1142.  The  inconsistencies  in  Latin  orthography  are 
unaltered. 

2  Jerome  Pref.  in  Evang.,  vol.  29,  p.  558. 

3  Patr.  Lat.,  vol.  29,  p.  63. 

4  Mabillon,  the  Benedictines.  Of  later  date  among  the  Germans,  Gardthausen,  Wattenbach, 
Blass;  among  the  French,  De  Vaines,  De  Wailly,  Delisle,  Prou;  among  the  Italians,  Paoli, 
Carini.  Thompson  in  Brit.  Ency.  under  Palaeography  says  ;  “  the  etymology  of  the  word  is 
doubtful.”  Zangemeister  (Ex.  Cod.  lat.  lit.,  etc.,  pref.  viii.)  says  the  origin  of  the  word  is  due  to 
Hieronymi  verbis  male  intellectis.  Fabretti  does  not  discuss  the  word. 
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vocat  Hierony>7nus,  Glo^sa  in  cod.  Vaticano  135  exponit  longas.  Budaeus  de  asse 
lib.  I  illas  vult  pollicis  crassitudine  exaratas.  Multo  autem  est  verisimilius  sic 
dictas  certae  magnitudinis  literas  quae  ad  unciae  granditudinem  proportione 
quadam  accederent  quarum  specimen  in  antiquioribus  nonnullis  codicibus  videre 
est.  Eo  pacto  cubitales  eas  vulgo  dicimus  quae  in  lapidibus  sup  erne  locandis  et 
longius  ab  oculorum  acie  grandiores  quasi  ad  cubiti  speciem  exaratas)-  More¬ 
over,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great,  Lupus  of  Ferrieres  wrote  to  Einhart 
(ep.  5)  :  Scriptor  regius  Bertcaudus  dicitur  antiquarum  litterarum  dumtaxat 
earum  quae  maximae  sunt  et  unciales  a  quibusdam  existimantur  habere  men - 
suram  descriptam. 

In  Jerome’s  day  there  were  in  vogue  three  kinds  of  script  now  called  the  cap¬ 
ital,  both  square  and  rustic,  the  cursive,  and  the  uncial.  The  cursive  was  the 
writing  of  business  documents,  the  capital  and  the  uncial  were  used  for  literary 
purposes.  Jerome,  in  the  passage  quoted  from  his  preface  to  Job,  censures  the 
extravagance  and  luxury  of  those  who  prefer  old  books  written  in  gold  and  silver 
on  purple  parchment,  or  in  a  kind  of  script  commonly  called  uncialibus  litteris, 
which  made  them  not  only  bulky  but  also  very  expensive,  on  account  of  the  great 
amount  of  parchment  used.  Jerome  elsewhere  says :  Inficiuntur  membranae 
colore  purpureo  aurum  liquescit  in  litteras  gemmis  codices  vestiuntur  et  nudus 
ante  foras  eorum  Christus  e?noritur .2  There  are  extant  two  MSS.  that  come  under 
Jerome’s  description;  both  are  in  uncial  script  and  contain  fragments  of  biblical 
translations  into  Latin  before  Jerome’s.  The  one,  Codex  Vercellensis,  was 
written  by  Eusebius,  and  belongs  to  the  fourth  century,  the  other,  Codex  Vero- 
nensis,  also  belongs  to  the  fourth,  or  early  part  of  the  fifth,  century. 

A  comparison  of  MSS.  written  in  uncial  with  those  written  in  capital  script  will 
show  that  the  former  were  written  with  a  lavish  use  of  parchment  not  character¬ 
izing  other  MSS.,  thus  greatly  increasing  the  cost.  The  Vatican  palimpsest  of 
Cicero’s  De  Republica  is  probably  the  oldest  Latin  MSS.  on  parchment,  and 
belongs  to  the  third,  or  early  part  of  the  fourth,  century.  Biblical  MSS.  of  the 
same  date  would  be  designated  as  veteres  libros  by  Jerome.  This  MS.  is  in  uncial 
script  of  large  characters,  but  not  larger  than  those  of  the  Vatican  Vergil,  No. 
3256.  On  three  sides  there  are  wide  margins  and  a  broad  space  between  the  two 
columns.  Each  page  has  only  thirty  lines,  or  an  average  of  about  fifty-four  words. 
The  book  of  Job  written  in  such  a  manner  would  make  not  only  an  unwieldy  but 
also  a  most  expensive  work.  The  two  MSS.  of  the  Pre-Hieronymian  Latin  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Bible  (sometimes  called  the  Itala),  namely,  the  Vercellensis  and  the 
Veronensis  Codex  already  referred  to,  are  of  a  similar  nature.  The  script,  which  is 
uncial,  is  in  very  narrow  columns,  sometimes  a  line  contains  but  a  single  word,  thus 
leaving  a  very  wide  margin.  An  examination  of  other  early  MSS.  in  uncial  script 
will  show  the  same  manner  of  writing,  with  wide  margins,  narrow  columns,  and 
comparatively  little  text  on  a  page;  e.g.  Verona  palimpsest  of  Livy  of  the  fourth 
century.3  On  the  other  hand,  MSS.  in  capital  script,  both  square  and  rustic,  are 
found  to  contain,  as  a  rule,  far  more  text  to  a  page,  relatively,  than  the  MSS.  in 
uncial  script.  The  Medicean  Vergil  has  twenty-nine  lines,  or  an  average  of 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  words  to  a  page;  the  Vatican  Vergil,  No.  3225, 

1  Patr.  Lat.,  vol.  28,  p.  1142. 

2  Ad.  Eustoc.  de  Cust.  Virg.,  vol.  28,  p.  418. 

3  Mommsen,  Abh.  d.  Berl.  Ak.,  1868. 
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has  twenty-one  lines,  or  one  hundred  and  forty  words  to  a  page.  Comparisons 
may  be  made  with  the  Turin  palimpsest  A.  II'2  of  Cicero  in  Verrem ,  of  the  Vatican 
Vergil ,  No.  3256,  also  of  the  St.  Gall  Vergilian  MSS.,  as  well  as  with  others.1 
Gathering  together  the  facts,  we  find  that  among  the  earliest  classical  Latin  MSS. 
there  is  one  kind  in  wdiich  there  is  an  extravagant  use  of  parchment.  Moreover, 
the  earliest  codices  (Vercellensis  and  Veronensis)  containing  biblical  translations 
made  before  Jerome’s,  one  of  which  certainly  belongs  to  the  fourth  century,  —  and 
the  same  is  probably  true  of  the  other,  —  are  also  written  with  an  extravagant  use 
of  parchment.  Remembering  that  these  are  written  in  uncial  script,  and  that  the 
early  MSS.  in  capital  script  do  not  show  such  an  extravagant  use  of  parchment, 
we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Jerome  meant  by  uncialibns  litteris ,  not  large 
letters  in  general,  but  a  distinct  kind  of  writing;  namely,  that  which  is  now  called 
uncial.  The  fact  that  the  size  of  the  letters  of  the  early  MSS.  in  capital  script  is 
in  some  cases  larger  and  in  other  cases  smaller  than  the  size  of  the  letters  of 
MSS.  in  uncial  script,  confirms  the  conclusion  that  Jerome  did  not  primarily  refer 
to  the  dimensions  of  the  letters. 

There  remain  two  objections  to  be  answered.  The  first  is  the  letter  of  Lupus 
of  Ferrieres  in  which  he  mentions  letters  quae  maximae  stmt  et  unciales  a  quibus- 
dam  existimantur .  This  need  not  mean  majuscules  in  general  (i.e.  capitals  and 
uncials),  but  may  mean  specifically  uncial  script,  as  one  of  several  majuscule  scripts, 
for  the  Carolinian  reform  included  both  minuscules  as  well  as  capital  and  uncial 
scripts. 

The  second  objection  is  the  etymology  of  the  word  unciales.  In  the  palimpsest 
of  Cicero,  De  Republica ,  we  find  seven  letters  (a,  d,  e,  h,  m,  q,  u,)  peculiar  to 
uncial  script.  No  designation  would  describe  them  better  than  hook-shaped.  This 
is  so  marked  that  it  probably  led,  in  or  before  the  time  of  Jerome,  to  an  incorrect 
association  of  the  word  unciales  with  uncus ,  a  hook.  Jerome’s  language  would 
not  be  contrary  to  such  an  inference,  for  he  says :  uncialibus  ut  vulgo  aiunt  literis. 
Jerome  would  not  hesitate  to  use  a  word  that  expressed  his  meaning,  even  if  that 
meaning  was  contrary  to  its  etymology;  and  he  would  no  doubt  justify  himself 
as  did  Augustine  in  his  Enarr,  in  Ps.  138,  20,  Melius  est  reprehendant  nos  gram- 
viatici  quam  non  intelligant  populi. 

19.  Poetic  Words  in  Thucydides,  by  Professor  Charles  Forster 
Smith,  of  Vanderbilt  University. 

This  paper  is  a  continuation  of  the  one  read  at  the  meeting  in  1891  on  “Traces 
of  Tragic  Usage  in  Thucydides,”  which  treated  the  poetic  words  found  in  Thu¬ 
cydides  iii.  Further  investigation  in  all  the  books  of  Thucydides  confirms  the 
view  then  expressed,  that  the  chief  influence  on  Thucydides  in  the  matter  of 
elevated  style  was  the  language  of  Tragedy.  Of  the  whole  list  of  probably  poetic 
words  made  out  as  the  result  of  the  investigation  thus  far  there  are  found  in 
Tragedy  173;  in  Homer,  or  Hesiod,  or  both,  67;  in  the  Lyric  poets,  chiefly 
Pindar,  46;  in  Herodotus,  or  Hippocrates,  or  both,  7b.  It  is  possible,  of  course, 
that,  as  Thucydides  and  Tragedy  have  so  much  in  common,  we  have  here  not  so 
much  really  poetic  words,  as  old  Attic  terms.  This  latter  view  is  favored  by  the 

1  In  the  paper  as  read,  detailed  comparisons  of  the  dimensions  of  these  different  MSS.  were 
given.  They  are  omitted  here  for  want  of  space. 
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large  number  of  these  words  which  are  found  in  Plato  and  Xenophon,  but  opposed 
by  the  exceedingly  small  number  (not  half  a  dozen)  found  in  Antiphon. 

In  considering  the  matter  of  style,  and  specially  the  question  whether  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  so  many  poetic  words  in  Thucydides  is  due  to  the  undeveloped  state  of  Greek 
prose  and  the  consequent  absence  of  any  well-defined  line  of  separation  between 
prose  and  poetic  usage,  it  is  instructive  to  note  the  parts  of  the  work  where  most 
of  the  poetic  terms  occur.  These  are,  of  course,  the  speeches.  Now  the  speeches 
in  Thucydides  cover  only  114  of  the  565  pages  of  Bekker’s  text,  i.e.  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  whole;  but  in  this  one-fifth  occur  two-fifths  of  all  the  poetic  words 
found  thus  far.  Indeed,  of  the  words  which  seem  to  be  most  certainly  poetic, 
one-half  occur  in  the  speeches  and  a  few  elevated  passages,  such  as  iii.  81,  82, 
104;  vii.  75,  etc.  In  book  v.,  where  there  is  only  one  short  speech  of  a  single 
chapter  and  the  Melian  dialogue,  and  in  book  viii.,  which  has  no  speeches, 
there  are  hardly  any  poetic  words  —  in  each  book  only  seven  or  eight  that  seem 
to  be  certainly  poetic.  These  facts  would  seem  to  indicate  that  Thucydides's 
poetic  vocabulary  was  largely  a  matter  of  choice,  and  not  owing  mainly  to  the 
undeveloped  state  of  Greek  prose. 

Still  there  seems  to  be  evidence  of  a  clear  development  of  prose  style  and  a 
more  clearly  marked  departure  from  poetic  usage  during  the  long  period  occupied 
in  the  composition  of  the  work.  This  is  inferred  on  the  following  grounds. 
More  than  two-thirds  of  the  poetic  words  of  Thucydides  are  found  in  the  first 
four  books,  and  most  of  the  remainder,  as  might  have  been  expected,  in  the 
tragic  recital  of  the  failure  of  the  Sicilian  expedition  as  described  in  the  wonderful 
prose  of  book  vii.  It  is  especially  to  be  noted  that  book  vi.,  which  gives  more 
space  to  speeches  than  any  other  except  book  i.,  has  comparatively  few  poetic 
terms.  Of  the  words  which  seem  to  be  most  certainly  poetic  56  occur  only  in 
books  i.-iv. ;  19  are  common  to  both  i.-iv.  and  v.-viii.;  26  are  confined  to 
v.-viii.  Counting  every  occurrence  of  each  word,  these  terms  are  found  in  i.-iv. 
130  times,  in  v.-viii.  77  times. 

One  other  general  remark  may  be  made.  Of  the  poetic  terms  thus  far  investi¬ 
gated  27  occur  in  Xenophon,  42  (mainly  the  same  as  the  27)  in  Plato;  and  11  of 
the  27  or  42  occur  in  late  writers.  Besides  these  11,  other  poetic  terms  to  the 
number  of  35  are  found  after  Thucydides  only  in  Dio  Cassius,  Dionysius  Halicar¬ 
nassus,  Josephus,  Plutarch,  Lucian,  and  other  late  writers;  i.e.  46  (11  -f  35)  sur¬ 
vive  in  late  Greek,  mainly  the  result  it  would  seem  of  imitation  of  Thucydides  by 
late  writers. 

The  following  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  words  discussed  in  this  paper  which 
seem  to  be  most  certainly  poetic.  For  those  discussed  in  the  former  paper  see 
Proceedings  for  1891. 

d(3po8iaiTov,  the  (spread  of)  delicate  habits ,  i.  6.  9  (Aesch.,  late  writers). 
dyyeXixa,  message,  vii.  74.  1  (Eur.). 

&86kt]tos,  unexpected,  vi.  34.  42;  47.  11;  vii.  29.  30;  43.  29  {ddoKrjTcos,  iii.  45. 

25;  iv.  17.  15).  (Trag.,  Hes.,  late  writers.) 
cuKici,  suffering,  misery,  vii.  75.  34  (Trag.  —  as  law  phrase  =  assault,  outrage ). 
aiwv,  life,  lifetime ,  i.  70.  28  (Horn.,  Pind.,  Trag.,  Hdt.,  Xen.). 
dvrjXoiivTO,  dispatched  themselves,  iii.  81.  16;  iv.  48.  17.  Cf  avctKodvre s  crpas, 
viii.  65.  1 1  (Trag.). 
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av@os,  flower  (of  youth,  of  troops,  etc.),  iv.  133.  4  (Horn.,  Hes.,  Lyr.,  Trag., 
Plat.,  Xen.,  Dio  C.). 

a7rapa<ro-€Lv,  to  sweep  off,  vii.  63.  4.  Cf.  Karapdacreiv,  vii.  6.  15  (Horn.,  Trag., 
Hcit.,  late  writers).  k 

airovoo-Telv,  to  return ,  vii.  87.  26.  Cf.  v-irovoaTeiv,  iii.  89.  9  (Horn.,  Hes.,  Pind., 
Eur.,  Hdt.,  Xen.,  late  writers). 

aTroxJ/vxetv,  to  expire,  i.  134.  14  (Horn.,  Aesch.,  Soph.,  late  writers), 
aparya,  serviceable,  vii.  62.  1  (Horn.,  Pind.,  Trag.,  Plat.  (1),  late  writers). 
a.T€Kp.apTOv,  without  proof  iv.  63.  1  (Pind.,  Aesch.,  Hdt.,  Plat.  (1),  late  writers), 
avxetv,  to  boast,  ii.  39.  18  (Aesch.,  Eur.,  Hdt.,  Com.  (rare),  late  writers). 
auxi1H'a5  a  boast,  ii.  62.  28;  vii.  66.  15;  75.  37  (Pind.,  Soph.,  Eur.,  late  writers). 
&X0t]8u>v,  a  burden,  grief,  ii.  37.  13;  iv.  40.  7  (Aesch.,  Plat.  (2),  late  writers). 
Pe'Pr]\os,  allowable  to  be  trodden,  profanus,  iv.  97.  14  (Trag.,  late  writers). 

(Boo-kw,  to  feed  (men),  vii.  48.  33  (Trag.,  Ar.,  Hdt.,  Luc.). 

“ye-ycovio-Keiv,  to  cry  aloud,  proclaim,  vii.  76.  5  (Aesch.,  Eur.,  Dio  C.). 

SiapdWeiv,  to  cross,  vi.  30.  6;  44.  8  (Aesch.,  Eur.,  Hdt.,  late  writers). 

Siapato,  to  clear  away,  cut  through,  iv.  26.  6  (Eur.,  late  writers). 

8pav.  to  do.  Thuc.  uses  it  85  times.  Aesch.,  Soph.,  Eur.,  Horn.  (1).  In  Ar.  and 
Plat,  only  of  other  early  Attic  authors. 

8pacrri]pi,os,  efficacious,  ii.  63.  12  (Aesch.,  Eur.,  late  writers). 

Svcreptos,  love-sick,  vi.  13.  6  (Eur.,  Theocr.,  Xen.  (1),  late  writers). 

4k&s,  far,  far  off,  i.  69.  23;  80.  9;  viii.  94.  14;  104.  17  (Horn.,  Pind.,  Trag., 
Theocr.,  Hdt.). 

€|airivr]Si  on  a  sudden,  i.  50.  21;  iii.  89.  20;  iv.  36.  IO;  111.  12;  115.  13;  v. 

10.  33  (Horn.,  Alcae.,  Pind.,  Ar.,  Plat.,  Xen.). 

4'irapxop.ai,  offer,  begin  with  (the  cups)  again,  iv.  120.  1  (Horn.). 

4Tr€TT)(rios,  yearly,  ii.  80.  26  (Horn.,  Callim.). 

ciriKpareo-repoi,  superior,  vi.  88.  10.  (The  adj.  is  Thucydidean  and  late.  Horn, 
and  Hesiod  have  adv.). 

€Trionrepxei-v,  to  urge  on,  iv.  12.  2.  Cf  Karacnr^pyeiv,  iv.  126.  33  (Horn.,  Aesch., 
Ap.  Rhod.). 

curoTpumv,  to  stir  up,  to  urge  on,  vi.  69.  17;  vii.  25.  5  (Horn.,  Pind.,  Trag., 
Hdt.,  late  writers). 

evXoyia ,  panegyric,  ii.  42.  3  (Lyr.,  Eur.,  Plat.). 

-qmos,  mild,  kind,  ii.  59.  13;  vii.  77.  18;  viii.  93.  66  (Horn.,  Hes.,  Trag.,  Ar.). 
GapPos,  amazement,  vi.  31.  44  (Horn.,  Pind.,  Trag.,  Ar.,  Plat.). 

Uvai,  to  send  forth,  utter  (sounds),  iii.  112.  14  (Horn.,  Trag.,  Hdt.,  Plat.). 
KaGuTrepGe,  from  above,  v.  59.  12  (Horn.,  Lyr.,  Trag.,  Hdt.). 

KdTaiveiv,  to  approve  of  iv.  122.  8  (Pind.,  Trag.,  Hdt.). 
kcit  aKpas,  from  top  to  bottom ,  utterly,  iv.  112.  9  (Horn.,  Trag.,  Plat.). 
Ka.T€py&£€<r0cu,  to  finish,  kill,  iv.  85.  9;  vi.  11.  i;  33.  21;  86.9  (Soph.,  Eur., 
Hdt.,  Xen.  (1)). 

KaTfjcj>€ia,  dejection,  vii.  75.  25  (Horn.,  late  writers). 

K480S,  connexion  by  marriage,  ii.  29.  3  (Trag.,  Hdt.). 

kXcos ,  good  report,  glory ,  i.  10.  8;  25.  22;  ii.  45.  10  (Horn.,  Pind.,  Trag.,  Hdt., 
Plat.,  Xen.). 

k\u8wviov,  a  wave,  a  surging  sea,  ii.  84.  19  (Aesch.,  Eur.). 

Kopiros,  a  boast,  ii.  40.  3;  41.  5  (Trag.,  Hdt.,  Aeschin.). 
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Kop/imv,  to  boast ,  vi.  17.  19.  Cf.  eTiKO/xireiv,  iv.  126.  37;  viii.  81.  19  (Pind., 
Trag.,  Hdt.). 

ktvttos,  din,  vii.  75.  25  (Horn.,  Trag.,  Plat.,  Xen.). 

Xo-ydSes,  picked,  i.  62.  23,  etc.  (12  times  in  all)  (Eur.,  Hdt.,  late  writers). 
fj.ox.0elv,  to  toil,  to  be  %veary,  i.  70.  28;  ii.  89.  23  (Horn.,  Trag.,  Ar.,  Xen.). 

(xvxos,  inmost  recess,  vii.  4.  21;  52.  11  (Horn.,  Hes.,  Pind.,  Trag.,  Hdt.,  Xen.). 
vavPdTT)s,  a  marine,  i.  121.  10 ;  vii.  75.  44;  viii.  44.  3  (Trag:,  Hdt.). 

£i>|x<j>opd,  an  event,  a  hap,  i.  140.  4,  9  (Trag.,  Ar.,  Hdt.,  Plat.  (1)). 
fjvvio-Twp,  conscious ,  ii.  74.  10  (Trag.,  Anthol.,  Xen.  (i),Plat.  (1),  late  writers). 
6p.|ia,  eye,  ii.  11.  29  (Horn.,  Hes.,  Pind.,  Trag.,  Plat.  (1),  Xen.  (1)). 
ovirtos,  nohow,  v.  15.  7  (Horn.). 

opyr),  disposition,  i.  130.  11;  140.  3;  iii.  82.  19;  viii.  83.  16  (Hes.,  Lyr.,  Trag., 
Ar.,  Plat.  (1)). 

opptoSta,  dread,  ii.  83.  3;  89.3.  Cf  dppcodeTv,  v.  32.  13;  vi.  9.  8;  14.4  (Eur.,  Hdt.). 
on  rdx.os,  as  quickly  as  possible,  vii.  42.  27  (Soph.  (2).  Cf.  Hdt.  cJs  ragos'). 
TravwXeGpCa,  utter  destruction,  vii.  87.  24.  (The  noun  is  Thucydidean,  but  the 
adj.  is  Tragic.) 

Trapea-xev  and  irapacrxTia'ei  (impers.),  i.  120.  18;  iv.  85.  8;  v.  14.  11;  vi.  86.  22 
(Pind.,  Eur.,  Hdt.). 

TrepicrTaSdv,  standing  round  about,  vii.  81.  24  (Horn.,  Eur.,  Hdt.). 
ttio-tovv,  to  bind  by  oath,  make  trustworthy,  iv.  88.  5  (Horn.,  Trag.). 
mo-vvos,  trusting  in,  ii.  89.  21;  v.  14.  19;  vi.  2.  38  (Horn.,  Hes.,  Pind.,  Trag., 
Hdt.). 

paxia,  the  beach,  iv.  10.  7  (Aesch.,  Plut.). 

po0iov,  the  surge,  iv.  10.  24  (Trag.,  Ap.  Rhod.,  late  writers). 

pei0pov,  a  stream,  vii.  74.  10  (Horn.,  Pind.,  Trag.,  Hdt.). 

pv<r€<r0at,  compensate  for,  wipe  out,  v.  63.  11.  Cf  Soph.  O.  pi.  313.  (The  word 
in  sense  of  save,  rescue,  esp.  common  in  Horn.,  Hes.,  Trag.,  Hdt.) 

<re[36iv,  venerari,  ii.  53.  14  (Post-hom.  and  mostly  Trag.,  also  in  Archil.,  Pind., 
Plat.). 

trp.iKp6s,  iv.  13.  19;  vii.  75.  26;  viii.  81.  11  (Acc.  to  Steph.  the  Trag.  and  Com. 

poets  drop  tr  only  metri  vel  euphoniae  causa), 
cnrepp.a,  seed,  offspring,  v.  16.  25  (an  oracle)  (Pind.,  Trag.,  Plat.). 
o-TopecrcH,  bring  dozvn,  tame,  vi.  18.  22  (Aesch.,  Eur.,  Simon.,  late  writers). 
rpuxo^v01?  ^orn  out,  i.  126.  24.  Cf.  rpvxoco,  iii.  93.  9;  iv.  60.  13;  viii.  28.  23; 

48.  11  (Horn.,  Hes.,  Lyr.,  Trag.,  Ar.,  Hippocr.,  Xen.,  late  writers), 
ratios,  burial,  ii.  35.  6;  47.  1  (Horn.,  Hes.,  Soph.,  Eur.,  Plat.). 
u|Avetv,  to  sing,  laud,  ii.  42.  5  (Hes.,  Horn.  Hymns,  Pind.,  Trag.,  Plat.,  Xen.,  Lys.). 
■uir€p<j>pcov,  arrogant,  ii.  62.  32  (Trag.,  Dio  C.). 

4>€i8w,  a  sparing,  vii.  81.  28  (Horn.,  Eur.,  late  writers). 
cJ>€p€-yyutoTaTos,  best  warrant  for,  viii.  68.  22  (Aesch.,  Soph.,  Hdt.). 

X^'pvnj/,  water  for  hand-washing,  iv.  97.  15  (Horn.,  Trag.,  Ar.,  Dem.  (2)). 
ws  ( —  outcos) ,  iii.  37.  26.  Cf.  Kal  cos,  i.  44.  11;  ovd’  cos,  i.  132.  24  (Horn.,  Trag., 
Hdt.,  Plat.). 

Remarks  upon  the  paper  were  made  by  Professor  Wright  and  Dr. 
Earle. 
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20.  On  English  Nouns  which  have  Gained  or  Lost  an  Initial  Con¬ 
sonant  by  Attraction,  by  C.  P.  G.  Scott,  Esq.,  of  New  York  City. 

This  paper,  which  elicited  a  large  amount  of  discussion,  is  printed 
in  full  in  the  Transactions. 

21.  The  Third  Class  of  Weak  Verbs  in  Primitive  Teutonic,  with 
Special  Reference  to  its  Development  in  Anglo-Saxon,  by  Miss 
Marguerite  Sweet,  of  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

In  the  absence  of  the  author  this  paper  was  read  by  title  only. 

From  the  time  of  Grimm  to  the  present  day,  scholars  have  been  seeking  for 
an  explanation  of  the  origin  and  structure  of  the  Teutonic  third  weak  conjugation. 
To  account  for  the  diphthong  alone  forms  one  of  the  most  perplexing  problems 
of  Teutonic  grammar.  The  Latin  conjugation  in  e  is  so  closely  allied  to  the  Teu¬ 
tonic  ai-conjugation  as  to  suggest  at  once  identity  of  origin ;  still  the  Teutonic 
diphthong  cannot  be  the  direct  equivalent  of  the  Latin  vowel.  It  seems,  more¬ 
over,  doubtful  whether  ai  held  in  the  Primitive  Teutonic  third  class  the  position 
of  -6-  in  the  second,  of  -j-  in  the  first  weak  conjugation.  In  Anglo-Saxon,  in  Old 
Saxon,  and  in  Old  Norse,  ai  does  not  appear  in  the  preterit,  while  in  Gothic, 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  Old  Saxon,  ai  is  confined  to  the  second  and  third  persons  singu¬ 
lar  and  the  second  person  plural.  The  condition  of  the  inflexion,  too,  is  no  less 
perplexing  than  that  of  the  stem-vowel.  Gothic  shows  in  the  present  an  inter¬ 
change  of  strong  forms  with  forms  in  ai :  the  Saxon  dialects  have  a  corresponding 
interchange  of  -j-  with  -ai-forms.  What  is  the  significance  for  Primitive  Teutonic 
of  this  mixture  of  forms,  and  which,  Gothic  or  Anglo-Saxon,  is  nearer  the  primi¬ 
tive  condition? 

An  historical  review  of  the  subject  shows  that  the  discussion  from  Bopp  to 
Bartholomae  has  been  guided  by  two  assumptions;  viz.  (i)  that  the  Latin  e-verb 
is  the  same  as  the  Teutonic  ai-verb;  (2)  that  the  -j-  of  Anglo-  and  Old  Saxon  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  primitive  Teutonic.  Professor  Collitz  alone,  in  his  recent  paper 
on  the  auslaut  ai  in  Gothic,  Old  High  German,  and  Old  Saxon,  denies  the  validity 
of  these  two  assumptions.  He  proposes  a  solution  of  the  problem  which  is  based 
upon  Gothic  as  representing  the  original  inflexion. 

The  present  paper  will  in  no  way  touch  upon  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the 
ai-conjugation,  but  will  admit  the  second  important  question; — what  was  the 
original  form  of  the  conjugation?  For  my  purpose  is  to  confine  my  attention  to 
the  third  weak  class  as  it  exists  in  Teutonic,  to  give  an  historical  treatment  of  the 
class  and  its  development,  hoping  thereby  to  reconstruct  the  primitive  ai-class  and 
the  primitive  ai-inflexion. 


I.  —  A.  The  Primitive  Teutonic  ai- verbs. 


The  following  verbs 

may  be 

ascribed  without 

hesitation  to 

Primitive  Teu- 

tonic  :  — 

Goth. 

OHG. 

OSax. 

AgS. 

ON. 

1. 

aistan  ; 

— 

— 

— 

(zsta. 

2. 

arm  an  ; 

armen 

;  armon ; 

earmian  ; 

— 

3* 

— 

biben  ; 

bibon  ; 

bifian. 

bifask. 
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4- 

Goth. 

OHG. 

fien  ; 

OSax. 

AgS. 

feon  ; 

ON. 

fJd- 

5- 

— 

folgen  ; 

folgon  ; 

folgian. 

— 

6. 

— 

frdgen  ; 

fragon. 

— 

, - 

7- 

— 

fallen  ; 

fullon  ; 

fullian  ; 

fulla. 

8. 

— 

ginen  ; 

— 

ginian ; 

gin  a. 

9- 

haban  ; 

haben  ; 

hebbian  ; 

hcebban  ; 

hafa. 

10. 

hdhan  ; 

hangen  ; 

hangon  ; 

hangian  ; 

hanga. 

11. 

hatan  ; 

hazzen  ; 

baton  ; 

hatian  ; 

kata. 

12. 

— 

hlinen  ; 

hlinon  ; 

hlinian. 

— 

1 3- 

■ - 

hogen  ; 

huggian  ; 

hycg(e)an. 

— 

14- 

— 

kleben  ; 

clibon  ; 

clifian  ; 

klifa. 

I5- 

kunnan ; 

kunnen  ; 

kunnon  ; 

kunnian. 

— 

16. 

liban; 

liben  ; 

libbian  ; 

libban  ; 

Ufa. 

I7* 

leikan  ; 

licchen  ; 

likon  ; 

lician  ; 

lika. 

18. 

luban  (lubains). 

— 

— 

— 

— 

19. 

maurnan ; 

mornen  ; 

mornon  ; 

murnde. 

— 

20. 

reiran. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

21. 

runan ; 

— 

— 

— 

ryna. 

22. 

— 

sagen  ; 

seggian  ; 

secg(e)an  ; 

segja. 

23- 

sifan. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

24. 

silan. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

25- 

slav  an. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

26. 

skaman  ; 

seamen  ; 

— 

scamian ; 

ska  mm  a. 

27. 

saurgan  ; 

sorgen  ; 

sorgon  ; 

sorgian. 

— 

28. 

— 

swigen  ; 

swigon  ; 

swigian. 

— 

29. 

staurran  ; 

storren  ; 

— 

— 

styrra. 

30- 

— 

zalen  ; 

talon  ; 

talian  ; 

tala. 

Si- 

trauan  ; 

truen  ; 

truon  ; 

truwian  ; 

trua. 

32- 

\>ahan  ; 

dagen  ; 

thagon  ; 

— 

\>egja. 

33- 

\>ivan  ; 

— 

— 

\>eowian. 

— 

34- 

\>arban  ; 

darben  ; 

tharbon  ; 

b  eamian  ; 

\>aifa. 

35- 

\>ulan  ; 

dolen  ; 

tholon  ; 

\>olian  ; 

\>ola. 

36. 

— 

wachen  ; 

wakon  ; 

wacian  ; 

vaka. 

37- 

wit  an  ; 

■ - - 

— 

witian. 

— 

38. 

wunan ; 

wonen  ; 

wonon ; 

wonian. 

— 

To  this  list  may  be  added  certain  other  verbs  which  may  have  belonged  origi¬ 
nally  to  the  ai-class,  but  whose  present  condition  casts  but  little  light  upon  their 
primitive  form.  These  are:  Goth,  bauan ;  OHG.  borgen ;  OHG.  garahven  ; 
OHG.  hlosen  ;  Goth,  hveilan  ;  Goth,  vanan  ;  Goth,  veihan. 

A  consideration  of  this  list  of  original  ai-verbs  brings  out  certain  facts  which 
are  of  importance  for  the  light  they  throw  upon  the  original  character  and  func¬ 
tion  of  the  class. 

(1)  Of  the  thirty-eight  verbs  to  be  ascribed  certainly  to  Primitive  Teutonic, 
eight  only  are  denominatives;  viz.,  arman ,  fallen ,  leikan,  runan ,  skaman ,  zalen , 
\>ivan,  vunan. 
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(2)  The  following  may  be  called  Primitive  Teutonic  deverbatives;  i.e.  verbs 
co-existing  with  and  derived  from  a  strong  verb :  — 

ginen  :  from  *ginan.  (Cf.  OHG.  geinon ;  AgS.  gcenand) 

kleben  :  from  *kliban.  (Cf.  OHG.  kliban;  ON.  clifa.') 

hlinen  :  from  *hlinan.  (Cf.  OHG.  lileinjcin  ;  ON.  hleina.') 

liban  :  from  *liban.  (Cf.  Goth,  ga -leiban.') 

h&han  :  from  *hanhan.  (Cf.  Goth,  hdhan,  st.  red.  v’b.) 

wachen  :  from  *wacan  woe.  (Cf.  AgS.  wacan  ;  ON.  p’t  part,  vakinnl) 

fragen  :  from  *frihncin  *frah.  (Cf.  Goth,  fraihnan ,  etc.) 

To  this  list  should  be  added  the  verbs  vitan ,  \>arban ,  kunnan ,  developed  in 
Primitive  Teutonic  from  the  corresponding  preterit  present  verbs. 

(3)  There  remain  twenty  non-derivatives;  viz.,  aistan ,  biben,  fi^pan,  folgen, 
haban,  hat  an,  hogen,  luban,  maurnan,  reiran,  sagen ,  sifan,  silan,  slavan,  saur- 
gan,.swigen,  staurran,  trauan,  \>ahan,  \>ulan. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  where  these  non-derivative  ai-verbs  exist  in  the 
cognate  languages,  they  are  non-derivatives,  aistan  is  in  Greek  at  do /mat  (=  *a’iz- 
do/ucLL);  biben1  =  *bhi-bhai-mi  ;  reiran  is  original  * ri-rai-mi ,1  Sanskr .  pi-yati 
isTeut .  fi-j-an  ;  Sanskr.  <;ddati,  Teut.  hatan  ;  Sanskr.  lubhati,TQvX.  luban.  Teut. 
J mlan  is  Greek  erXrjv;  Teut.  sagen,  Greek  evveire,  ev-aeire  (=  Lat.  in -sece). 

Reconsider,  now,  the  relation  of  the  Teutonic  ai-verbs  with  Latin  verbs  in  e. 
The  number  of  Latin  and  Teutonic  equivalents  is  in  reality  very  small.  There 
are  only  haban,  habere  ;  luban,  tuber e  ;  silan,  siler e  ;  \>ahan,  tacere  ;  witan,videre. 
Of  these,  videre  is  of  little  importance  in  evidence  of  the  original  identity  of  the 
two  classes,  inasmuch  as  witan  is  apparently  a  Teutonic  derivative.  A  like  devel¬ 
opment  is  seen  in  Teut.  wacan,  wachen,  Lat.  vegere.  The  relation,  too,  of  *  luban 
to  lubhati  is  quite  as  significant  as  that  of  luban  to  lubere.  Furthermore,  Primi¬ 
tive  Teutonic  ai-verbs  are  represented  in  Latin  by  other  conjugations.  E.g.,  gi-en, 
hidre ;  hlinen,  m-clinare ;  hatan,  cadere  ;  sagen,  sequor. 

The  likeness  of  vocabulary  noticeable  in  the  Latin  e-class  and  the  Teutonic 
ai-class  admits  of  ready  explanation  as  the  result  of  likeness  in  function.  Identity 
of  function  and  likeness  in  vocabulary  are  not  sufficient  to  prove  identity  of  origin. 

B.  The  treatment  of  the  original  ai-class  in  the  different  dialects. 

(a)  With  regard  to  the  relative  extent  of  the  third  weak  class  in  the  dialects, 
the  state  of  the  case  is  briefly  this.  Gothic  and  Norse  are  upon  practically  the 
same  footing  in  their  treatment  of  the  class;  in  both  dialects  the  verbs  are  few  in 
number,  and  nearly  all  of  them  are  neuters.  Anglo-Saxon  and  Old  Saxon  have 
practically  lost  the  inflexion,  the  primitive  ai-verbs  that  have  been  retained,  passing 
regularly  into  the  o-class.  In  Old  High  German  alone  has  this  class  assumed  any 
importance  in  the  general  process  of  verb  development.  There  it  appears  as 
a  large  class,  capable  of  indefinite  growth. 

The  condition  of  the  ai-verb  in  Anglo-Saxon  is  of  particular  interest.  There 
the  sole  remnants  of  the  class  are  habban,  libban,  secg(e)an,  hycg{d)an.  The 
other  verbs  classed  by  Sievers  with  these  to  form  the  third  weak  conjugation  — 
viz.,  8reag(o)an,  smeag(e~)an,  feog(e)an,  freog(e)an  —  do  not,  with  the  exception 
of  feog{d)an,  belong  to  the  original  ai-class.  They  may,  moreover,  be  accounted 

i  See  Kluge  KZ.  XXVI.;  also  PBB.  VIII.  343. 
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for  regularly  as  contract  verbs  of  the  second  class.  Take,  for  example,  freog(e)an, 
which  by  the  regular  laws  of  contraction  is  thus  derived.  Goth,  frijon  =  AgS. 
freon.  In  accordance  with  regular  Anglo-Saxon  development  freon  becomes  freo- 
g{e)an.  Now,  if  this  verb  has  in  Anglo-Saxon  the  inflexion  of  habban ,  secg(e)an, 
etc.,  there  should  be  umlaut  in  the  infinitive,  the  first  person  singular  present 
indicative,  etc.  “The  orig.  inflex.,”  says  Sievers,  “is  more  clearly  perceptible  in 
Ps.  than  in  WS.”  But  the  i  of  Ps.  frigan  is  not  necessarily  the  i-umlaut  of  WS. 
eo.  It  is  found  not  infrequently  where  umlaut  is  impossible,  and  can  only  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  dialectic  treatment  of  eo  before  g.  For  example,  wriga  is  quoted  for 
WS.  wreon  ;  tih  for  teoh  ;  fiigu  and  ligende  for  Jieogu  and  fleogende. 

(b)  Anglo-  and  Old  Saxon,  then,  yielded  the  ai-inflexion  in  favor  of  the  -o-. 
Old  High  German,  on  the  contrary,  seized  upon  the  central  characteristic  of  the 
original  conjugation  as  the  basis  of  development  for  an  important  class.  By 
emphasizing  the  passive  nature  of  the  class,  Old  High  German  pushed  to  its 
extreme  the  power  of  double  formation,  which  may  be  seen  already  active  in 
Primitive  Teutonic.  The  e-  and  -j-formations  became  active  and  passive  counter¬ 
parts,  any  adjective  being  capable  of  taking  either  form.  E.g.,  blinden  (from 
*  blind] an),  to  blind,  blinten,  to  become  blind;  truoben ,  to  disturb,  truoben,  to  be 
disturbed;  heftan ,  to  bind,  haften,  to  be  in  bonds;  etc. 

In  Anglo-Saxon  and  Old  Saxon  it  is  noticeable  that  the  o-conjugation  exer¬ 
cises,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  passive  function  belonging  in  Primitive  Teutonic  to 
the  ai-class.  The  explanation  of  this  fact  can  only  be  that,  with  the  passage  of 
the  ai-verbs  into  the  o-conjugation,  the  power  of  passive  formation  was  transferred 
to  the  latter.  E ,g.,  earmian,  yrman  ;  bealdian,  byldan ;  colian,  celan  ;  etc. 

There  is  a  marked  contrast  between  the  East  and  West  Germanic  in  their 
treatment  of  the  ai-inflexion.  While  in  West  Germanic  the  ai-inflexion  was  devel¬ 
oped  as  the  class  of  passive  formation,  in  East  Germanic  a  parallel  development 
took  place  with  the  n-an  inflexion.  E.g.,  Goth,  ga -batjan,  to  make  use  of,  ga- 
batnan ,  to  be  of  use;  ga -blindnan,  to  be  blind,  ga -blindjan,  to  make  blind;  etc. 
In  Norse  the  n-an  class,  as  the  ai-class  in  Anglo-Saxon,  passed  into  the  o-inflexion, 
and  thus  the  Norse  o-inflexion  gained  the  power  of  passive  formation. 

(c)  The  main  points  with  regard  to  the  inflexional  condition  of  the  ai-class  in 
Teutonic  may  be  thus  summed  up.  Gothic  and  Old  High  German  are  upon  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  footing;  but  at  the  same  time  Old  High  German  has,  instead  of 
the  strong  forms  of  Gothic,  regular  forms  in  e :  Old  Norse  agrees  in  the  present 
system  with  Old  High  German,  but  has  a  preterit  without  connecting  vowel. 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Old  Saxon  agree  in  the  present  system  with  Gothic,  Old  High 
German,  and  Old  Norse  in  the  form  of  the  second  and  third  singular  present 
indicative :  everywhere  else  in  the  present,  j-forms  occur.  The  Saxon  preterit  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Norse. 


II.  Concerning  the  Primitive  Teutonic  inflexion  of  verbs  of  the  third  weak  class. 


The  problem  for  discussion  is  represented  in  — 


(a)  Goth,  haba ; 

habais  ; 
habai\> ; 

(b)  Goth,  habaida ; 


AgS.  hcebbe ;  OSax.  hebbiu. 

hafast ;  habas,  -es. 

hafaft-,  habad,  -ed. 

OHG.  habeta  ;  OSax.  habda  ;  ON .  haftfi  ;  AgS.  hcefde. 
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The  general  opinion  of  scholars  to-day  is  that  we  must  infer  for  the  Primitive 
Teutonic  ai-inflexion  a  present  having  an  interchange  of  j-  and  ai-forms,  and  a 
preterit  without  connecting  vowel.  But,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  view  has  been 
accepted  upon  evidence  too  slight,  without  giving  due  attention  to  the  possibility 
of  another  explanation.  The  general  condition  of  Gothic  is  so  much  older  than 
that  of  the  other  dialects  that,  in  case  of  variance  in  form  among  the  dialects,  the 
supposition  must  always  be  in  favor  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Gothic,  until  the  varying 
form  has  been  proved  the  older. 

What  are  the  arguments  adduced  in  proof  of  an  original  -j-  in  the  conjugation? 

The  condition  of  the  corresponding  class  in  Slavonic  and  Lithuanian  furnishes 
the  main  support  for  the  generally  accepted  opinion.  In  OSlav.  sezdq  (=  *sed/a), 
sedisi,  beside  sedechu,  sedeti ,  sedelu  ;  Lith.  sedzu  (=  *sedjii ),  sedi,  beside  sedejau , 
sedesiu,  sedeti  may  be  seen,  it  is  argued,  the  original  thematic  and  athematic  conju¬ 
gations  which  combined  to  form  the  inflexion  of  Goth,  haban ,  liban ,  etc.  But,  what¬ 
ever  should  be  concluded  from  these  data  about  the  verb  *sedjd  in  Letto-Slavic, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  what  bearing  the  result  would  have  upon  the  question  of  the 
original  ai-inflexion.  Teut.  *sitjan  is  a  strong  verb  like  *bidjan ,  without  trace  of 
relation  with  the  Teutonic  ai-class.  Furthermore,  Lithuanian  is  exceedingly 
untrustworthy  with  respect  to  the  use  of  -j-  in  the  verbs.  Says  Bremer :  “  The 
j-formations  are  so  numerous  in  comparison  with  the  other  languages,  that  we  may 
hardly  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  j-inflexion  has  overstepped  its  original  limits, 
and  thus  includes  many  verbs  not  originally  belonging  there.  Not  only  number¬ 
less  derived  verbs  have  a-j-  in  the  present;  it  is  found  also  in  the  present  of 
primary  verbs.”  In  short,  Lithuanian  in  its  verb  system  is  as  far  from  original  as 
are  the  Saxon  dialects. 

Mahlow  sees  in  habee  (late  habeie')  of  the  Alemannian  (Weinhold,  Alem.  Gr. 
368  sq.),  a  trace  of  the  old  j-inflexion.  These  optative  forms,  however,  may  be 
readily  explained  as  an  effort  to  differentiate  the  optative  from  the  present  indica¬ 
tive, —  perhaps  as  an  effort  toward  the  equalization  of  endings.  The  present 
optative  endings  -e,  -es,  -e  belong,  not  only  to  weak  j-verbs,  but  to  all  strong  verbs 
as  well.  The  Alemannian  dialect  has  simply  chosen  to  consider  -e,  -es,  -e  the 
general  optative  endings,  irrespective  of  class  stem. 

Of  far  more  importance  in  the  discussion  are  the  j-forms  in  Old  Norse  inflexion 
of  hafa  (pres,  hef  hefe,  hefr),  segja,  and  \>egja.  Sievers  (PBB.  VIII.  93),  by  an 
ingenious  method  of  comparison,  arrives  at  an  ideal  inflexion  for  Norse,  showing 
the  ancient  interchange  of  forms. 


Infinitive.  *hefja  hafa 

segja 

Wgja 

Pres.  Ind.  1.  hef  hefi 

seg  segi 

*Wg  \>egi 

2.  3.  *hafir  hefr 

*sagir  segr 

*J?agir  \>egr 

pi.  1.  *hefjom  hofom 

segjom 

begjom 

2.  hafifi 

*sagi'5  seg  15 

*I>agiS  pegfiS 

3.  *hefja  hafa 

segja 

\>egja 

The  weakness  in  Sievers’  method  is  that,  although  it  is  possible  by  careful 
arrangement  to  form  a  model  inflexion  out  of  the  material  at  hand,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  such  an  inflexion  ever  existed.  If  it  did,  why  have  we  not  hefja  ? 
If  there  was  originally  *hef  *hafir  in  the  present,  how  shall  we  explain  the  con¬ 
sistent  j-inflexion  in  the  present  of  the  three  verbs?  Assuming  the  original  Norse 
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inflexion  to  have  been  *hefja  *hef  *hafir ,  is  there  any  explanation  for  the  fully 
developed  regular  inflexion  of  Norse,  which  is  in  every  respect  the  same  as  that 
of  Gothic,  except  in  the  first  singular  present  indicative?  It  is  not  possible  to 
consider,  hafa  a  development  from  *hefja,  waka  from  wekja ,  etc.  To  avoid  this 
difficulty,  Johansson  resorts  to  the  supposition  of  two  original  conjugations.  This 
supposition  makes  the  problem  assume  a  form  apparently  simple.  But  there  still 
remains  to  explain  how  two  independent  Primitive  Teutonic  conjugations  should 
have  developed  as  we  find  them  in  the  dialects.  Why  does  only  the  one  appear 
in  Gothic  and  in  Old  High  German,  while  in  the  Saxon  dialects  the  two  are  pre¬ 
served  in  a  curious  mixed  conjugation,  and  finally  in  Old  Norse  alone  the  two  are 
kept  independent? 

It  seems  much  simpler  and  more  natural  to  consider  the  Norse  j -forms  a  late 
development  after  the  analogy  of  the  j-class. 

An  important  fact  to  be  noticed  in  the  Saxon  and  Anglo-Saxon  ai-inflexion  is 
the  instability  of  umlaut.  In  Old  Saxon  inflexion  hebbian  and  habbian  occur;  also 
second  plural  hebbiad  and  habbiad.  No  dialect  of  Anglo-Saxon  gives  habban  with 
umlaut  regularly.  The  form  hebbe  is  found  in  the  Durham  Book,  but  in  that 
Ms.  the  common  form  is  hcebbe.  The  same  irregularity  is  noticeable  in  secg(e)an, 
scecg{e)an. 

This  irregularity  in  use  of  umlaut  is  very  strong  evidence  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
j-forms  are  of  comparatively  late  development.  And,  adding  this  to  the  evidence 
furnished  by  the  other  dialects,  I  am  unable,  for  myself,  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  the  original  ai-conjugation  at  least  did  not  contain  an  interchange  of  -j-  and 
-ai-  forms. 

If  we  reject  Anglo-Saxon  as  the  original  inflexion,  the  choice  then  lies  between 
Gothic  and  Old  High  German.  The  regular  inflexion  of  the  latter  are  readily 
explained  as  the  natural  adoption  of  ai  as  the  characteristic  stem.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  strong  forms  of  the  Gothic  are  inexplicable,  save  as  remnants  of  an 
older  condition.  Anglo-Saxon,  through  hafu ,  sago,  would  seem  to  bear  direct 
evidence  to  the  antiquity  of  the  Gothic  inflexion. 

The  question  arises,  is  there  anything  in  the  condition  of  the  inflexion  itself  to 
account  for  the  j-formation  in  Anglo-Saxon,  and  is  there  any  connection  between 
the  Anglo-Saxon  j-forms  and  those  of  Old  Norse  and  Old  High  German?  For 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Old  Norse  the  explanation  is  simple:  the  point  of  agreement 
between  the  first  and  third  classes  is  plainly  in  the  preterit,  which  has  the  same 
form  as  that  of  the  short-stemmed  verbs  of  the  j-class.  Do  not  facts  justify  our 
assigning  the  same  explanation  to  the  OHG.  hebis,  hebit ;  segis,  segit ;  libis,  libit ; 
libita ,  hebita?  The  pret.  segita  bears  apparently  the  same  relation  to  *sagta,  and 
libiia  to  lipta ,  that  hebita  bears  to  hapta.  Abundant  evidence  for  such  treatment 
of  the  preterit  is  found  in  verbs  of  the  first  class.  E.g.,  zalta ,  zelita;  ratta,  retita  ; 
scutta,  scutita  ;  etc. 

Such  a  view  of  the  common  development  of  j-forms  in  the  ai-inflexion  is  con¬ 
ditioned  by  the  antiquity  of  the  Norse  and  Anglo-Saxon  short  preterit.  Here 
Norse  and  West  Germanic  seem  undoubtedly  older  than  Gothic.  ON.  sagfii, 
JiafSi,  liffii,  Hug'S i ;  OHG.  *sagla  (segita),  hapta,  hocta,  fragta  ;  AgS.  scegde,  hcefde, 
lifde,  hogde  cannot  be  explained  as  new  formations,  nor  could  they  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  by  contraction  from  libaida,  *sagaida,  * hugafda ,  habaida.  Goth,  gahugds 
gives  testimony  to  an  original  short  preterit.  Also  OHG.  dull  (OSax.  githild. 
AgS.  geSyld )  supplies  the  old  short  preterit  of  Goth.  \>ulan,  *\>ulda  =  ON.  \olda. 
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22.  Differences  in  Versification  between  the  Satires  and  Epistles 
of  Horace,  by  Guy  V.  Thompson,  of  Yale  University. 

The  statement  is  often  made  that  the  Epistles  of  Horace  are  written  in  more 
polished  hexameters  than  are  the  Satires.  The  object  of  the  following  paper  is  to 
determine  what  grounds,  if  any,  exist  for  this  statement,  so  far  as  it  may  be  done 
by  an  examination  of  the  mechanism  of  the  verse  without  regard  to  the  question 
whether  Horace  purposely  wrote  his  Satires  in  rougher  rhythm.  The  Georgies  of 
Vergil,  considered  the  most  finished  of  Latin  hexameters,  have  been  taken  as  a 
model.  Of  course  this  method  of  comparison  is  not  to  be  applied  too  rigidly,  but 
in  cases  where  there  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  Georgies  and  Horace’s 
hexameters,  and  also  a  reasonable  explanation  of  that  difference,  the  figures  for 
the  Satires  and  Epistles  will  be  significant. 

As  regards  quantity,  instances  of  variation  from  the  normal  usage  are  few,  and 
will  not  be  discussed  here.  The  remaining  points  of  comparison,  then,  may  be 
divided  into  the  following  classes :  — 

I.  Proportion  and  position  of  dactyls  and  spondees. 

II.  The  caesura. 

III.  The  close  of  the  verse. 

IV.  Miscellaneous  points. 


I.  Dactyls  and  Spondees.1 


Satires. 

Epistles. 

Georgies. 

Dactyls . 

•  •  42% 

44% 

43-9  % 

Spondees  . 

•  •  58% 

56% 

56.1  % 

Dactylic  lines . 

36  cases 

49  cases 

Spondaic  “ . 

1  case 

4  cases 

First  foot  a  dactyl  .... 

•  •  55% 

54-8  % 

63% 

Second  foot  a  spondee  .  .  . 

•  •  55.8 

54.1 

54-5 

Third  «  “  “  .  .  .  . 

.  .  62.1 

60.7 

61. 1 

Fourth  “  “  “  .  .  .  . 

.  .  69.9 

64 

7r*5 

No  striking  differences  occur  in  this  class,  the  spondaic  lines  being  so  few  as  to 
furnish  no  basis  for  comparison.  It  is  interesting  here,  however,  to  note  the  cor¬ 
responding  figures  for  Homer,  —  Dactyls  68.1  %,  spondees  31.9  %,  dactylic  lines 
1 7.6  %  (Horace  about  2  %),  spondaic  lines  4  %,  first  foot  a  dactyl  60.3  %,  second 
a  dactyl  59.6  %,  third  a  dactyl  84.8  %,  fourth  a  dactyl  61.8  %. 

II.  Caesura. 

The  determination  of  the  caesura  being  so  largely  a  matter  of  individual 
opinion,  absolute  accuracy  is  not  claimed  for  the  following  table  in  all  respects, 
but  consistency  has  been  aimed  at  throughout  the  three  bodies  of  text. 

For  convenience,  the  figures  given  in  this  class  stand  for  so  many  in  one  thou¬ 
sand  lines,  the  actual  number  of  occurrences  being,  therefore,  about  twice  as  many, 
since  the  Satires  number  2113  lines,  the  Epistles  1958,  the  Georgies  2189. 

1  The  figures  in  this  class  mostly  from  Drobisch,  Forme7i  des  lat.  Hex.;  Berichte  der  kd7i. 
sacks.  Ges.,  1868,  p.  16  ff. 
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Prin.  caesura  other  than  m3  ... 

Satires. 

.  241 

Epistles. 

254 

Georgies. 

266 

m  3  wanting . 

.  1 13 

131 

1 21 

No  word  ending  in  3d  foot  .... 

.  28 

26 

27 

Prin.  caesura  m  3  with  B.  D.  ... 

.  68 

45 

22 

“  “  m  4 . 

•  1 13 

104 

I44 

“  “  m2  and  m  4  .... 

61 

79 

95 

“  “  m2  and  B.  D.  ... 

•  17 

16 

4 

“  “  f  3 . 

.  48 

53 

23 

f  4  subordinate  caesura  ..... 

2 

6 

2 

Caesura  before  elision . 

8 

12 

24 

(  “  “  “  minus  -que  .  . 

7 

7 

3-2-) 

The  lines  in  which  m  3  is  wanting  are  of  course  those  which  have  f  3  either  as 
principal  or  as  subordinate  caesura,  and  those  in  which  no  word  ends  in  the  third 
foot. 

The  differences  in  use  of  caesura  are  not  striking  excepting  in  the  case  of  the 
tripartite  line  formed  by  masculine  caesura  of  the  second  foot  (m  2)  with  bucolic 
diaeresis  (B.  D.),  and  in  the  case  of  caesura  before  the  enclitic  - que . 

The  combination  m  2  B.  D.,  making  a  weak  line,  is  hardly  found  in  the  Georgies 
at  all,  i.e.  only  ten  times,  while  it  is  found  thirty-one  times  in  the  Epistles,  and 
thirty-seven  times  in  the  Satires. 

The  occurrence  of  caesura  before  elision,  as  in  the  line  (Sat.  I,  1,  35)  :  — 

quern  struit  haud  ignara  ac  non  incauta  futuri, 

eight,  twelve,  and  twenty-four  times  in  1000  lines  respectively  in  the  Satires, 
Epistles,  and  Georgies  would  seem  to  show  the  Georgies  faulty  in  this  respect. 
But  upon  examination  it  is  found  that  in  many  cases  in  the  Satires  and  Epistles, 
and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  in  the  Georgies,  the  syllable  following  the 
caesura  is  -que,  combined  by  elision  with  the  following  word.  Removing  these 
cases,  we  have  remaining  not  quite  half  as  many  in  the  Georgies  as  in  the  Satires 
or  Epistles.  That  it  is  right  to  remove  them,  that  such  a  case  was  not  regarded 
as  a  blemish,  that  a  distinct  pause  was  sometimes  allowed  between  -que  and  the 
preceding  word,  is  shown  not  only  by  the  large  number  of  such  occurrences  as 
compared  with  the  remaining  instances  of  caesura  before  elision,  which  number  is 
much  larger  in  the  more  carefully  written  verse,  but  also  by  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  cases  of  hypermeter  (five  out  of  the  seven)  in  the  three  bodies  of  verse  under 
consideration  have  - que  as  the  final  and  extra  syllable.  If,  as  is  supposed,  the 
elision  of  -que  was  total,  the  admission  of  such  caesurae  as  the  above  is  sufficiently 
accounted  for. 

Waltz  (  Variations ,  etc.,  p.  223)  notices  only  one  case  of  feminine  caesura  of 
the  fourth  foot,  viz.  Sat.  I,  8,  1.  They  are  rare,  but  Sat.  I,  3,  no;  II,  3,  295; 
8,  17;  Epistles  I,  2,  3;  5,  6;  18,  2,  32,  40;  II,  1,  34,  59;  2,  7;  3,  87;  should 
be  added  to  this. 

Kiessling  in  his  preface  to  the  Satires,  p.  xviii,  notices  several  cases  of  a  prepo¬ 
sition  cut  off  from  the  verb  with  which  it  is  compounded  by  a  caesura.  There 
are  twelve  lines  in  the  Satires  and  sixteen  in  the  Epistles,  the  thesis  of  whose 
third  foot  consists  of  such  a  preposition.  But  in  all  these  lines  the  principal 
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caesura  may  be  regarded  as  m  4  or  m  2  and  4,  excepting  in  the  line  (Sat.  II, 
3’i34):  — 

an  tu  reris  eum  occisa  insanisse  parente, 

and  Ep.  II,  3,  87  and  377 :  — 

cur  ego  si  neque  ignoroque  poeta  salutor? 
sic  animis  natum  inventumque  poema  juvandis. 

In  the  last  two  lines,  in  view  of  the  occasional  separation  of  -que  from  the  pre¬ 
ceding  word,  m  4  is  no  harder  than  m  3. 

Two  instances  occur  of  a  negative  prefix  (in)  cut  off  from  its  adjective  by  a 
caesura.  Sat.  I,  3,  181,  and  Ep.  II,  3,  263 :  — 

vestrum  praetor,  is  intestabilis  et  sacer  esto; 
non  quivis  videt  immodulata  poemata  judex. 

Or  perhaps  it  is  better,  especially  in  the  latter,  to  regard  these  lines  as  without 
caesura. 


III.  Close  of  Verse. 

Satires. 


Monosyllabic  endings . 249 

“  “  preceded  by  polysyllables  .  .  .  in 

“  “  beginning  new  sentences  ...  24 

Dissyllabic  endings  “  “  “  .  .  .  117 

Quadrisyllabic  endings . 30 

Pentesyllabic  “  21 

Rhyme .  2 

Echoing  lines .  2 

Hypermeter .  2 

Words  broken  by  end  of  line .  4 

Elision  in  sixth  foot . 31 

Word  and  verse  accent  conflicting  in  fifth  and  sixth  feet  142 


Epistles.  Georgies. 

152  21 

69  8 

27  o 

68  9 

6  5 

10  3 

1  3 

1  1 

0  5 

4  1 

19  7 

90  12 


In  the  above  table  the  actual  number  of  occurrences  is  given,  without  reduction 
to  the  basis  of  1000  verses. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  most  marked  differences  between  the  Satires, 
Epistles,  and  Georgies  are  found  in  the  close  of  the  verse.  A  monosyllabic  word 
at  the  end  of  the  line  is  not  objectionable  unless  preceded  by  a  word  of  more  than 
one  syllable.  So  few  cases  of  rhyme,  echoing  lines,  hypermeter,  and  broken  words 
occur  as  to  afford  no  basis  of  comparison.  In  the  remaining  points  the  Epistles 
are  seen  to  be  superior  to  the  Satires,  excepting  in  the  case  of  monosyllabic  finals 
beginning  a  new  sentence,  in  which  the  Satires  and  Epistles  are  nearly  equal,  while 
the  Georgies  contain  no  instance  of  such  final.  The  most  striking  point  of  differ¬ 
ence  is  that  of  conflict  between  word-  and  verse-accent  in  the  last  two  feet  of  the 
verse.  Harmony  in  the  last  two,  conflict  in  the  first  four,  feet  of  the  verse  is  the 
rule  in  Latin  hexameter,  less  in  the  earlier  poets,  who  perhaps  followed  the  rule 
unconsciously;  more  in  the  later,  who  evidently  aimed  at  such  effect. 
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IV.  Miscellaneous  Points. 

In  frequency  of  elision  the  Satires  and  Epistles  differ  greatly,  the  former  having 
922  cases,  the  latter  386.  But  Vergil  does  not  avoid  elision,  the  Georgies  present¬ 
ing  1068  cases,  the  Aeneid  even  a  greater  proportion.  In  the  sixth  foot,  however, 
elision  is  avoided,  as  seen  above. 

The  Satires  furnish  56  cases  in  which  the  word-  and  verse-accent  coincide 
throughout  the  line,  as :  — 

Sat.  I,  1,  57,  plenior  ut  si  quos  delectet  copia  justo. 

The  Epistles  present  39  cases,  the  Georgies  11. 

Remarks  upon  the  paper  were  made  by  Professors  Humphreys, 
Ashmore,  and  J.  L.  Hall. 

23.  On  the  Narrative  Use  of  Imperfect  and  Perfect  in  the  Brah- 
manas,  by  Professor  W.  D.  Whitney,  of  Yale  University. 

In  the  absence  of  the  author  this  paper  was  read  by  title  only.  It 
is  printed  in  full  in  the  Transactions. 

24.  The  Pronunciation  of  Scientific  Terms  in  English,  by  Professor 
F.  A.  March,  of  Lafayette  College. 

There  ar  reasons  for  regarding  the  technical  terms  of  science  and  art  in  English 
as  constituting  a  department  of  language  so  different  from  the  common  and  literary 
speech  as  to  be  entitld  to  separate  treatment  in  linguistic  discussions. 

It  is  plain  that  laws  of  unconscious  action  ar  not  supreme  in  this  department. 
There  is  deliberate  study  and  adoption  not  only  of  particular  words,  but  of  general 
principls  on  which  classes  of  words  shal  be  formd.  It  was  suggested — (1)  That 
the  writn  words  should  be  recognized  as  the  primary  words  in  this  department. 
The  words  ar  made  for  the  most  part  from  Greek  words  which  ar  known  to  the 
makers  only  as  book  words,  the  pronunciation  not  being  thought  of,  and  it  being 
expected  and  recognized  that  each  scientist  wil  pronounce  for  himself,  but  must 
write  correctly. 

(2)  It  would  be  wel  to  giv  up  the  attempt  to  hav  the  vowel  sounds  conformd 
thruout  to  the  analogy  of  literary  English,  and  accept  the  common  sounds  of  the 
continental  vowels  as  givn  in  our  scools. 

(3)  It  may  be  wel  to  giv  up  the  attempt  to  accent  compound  words  according 
to  the  quantity  of  penultimate  syllabls,  and  accept  the  Germanic  rule  of  accenting 
significant  syllabls,  dividing  compounds  so  as  to  make  their  parts  plain  to  the  ear. 

The  paper  was  very  generally  discussed  by  the  members  of  the 
Association. 

25.  Notes  on  Greek  Grammar,  by  Professor  M.  W.  Humphreys, 
of  the  University  of  Virginia. 

1.  A  peculiar  use  of  S ri. 

P.  Schmidt,  in  Schanz’s  Beitrage,  cites  examples  from  Homer,  in  which  St t  or 
6'  has  the  force  of  “  that  ”  in  “  What  ails  you  tkat  you  do  not  eat?  ”  He  remarks 
that  in  Attic  a  participle  is  employed  in  such  cases  ( tL  wadwv  ovk  ecrdLas) .  O. 
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Riemann,  reviewing  Schmidt’s  work  in  the  Revue  de  Philologie,  xiv,  p.  184,  cites. 
Soph.  Ant.  161,  and  a  similar  use  of  &$  in  Ar.  Vesp.  266  f.,  and  adds  that  ,  he 
cannot  say  whether  the  usage  occurs  in  Attic  prose  or  not.  His  remark  that 
these  two  Attic  examples  occur  in  lyric  passages  is  calculated  to  mislead  those 
who  do  not  call  an  anapaestic  system  “lyric.”  An  example  of  us  not  in  lyric 
poetry  can  be  obtained  by  correcting  the  punctuation  in  Ar.  Nub.  325  f.,  and,, 
possibly,  in  Soph.  Phil.  914.  But  there  is  at  least  one  example  in  Attic  prose, 
in  the  very  first  sentence  of  Plato  (Euthyph.  2  A),  T i  ve&repov  .  .  .  ytyovev, 
6tl  cri)  .  .  .  biarplfieis  irepl  ttjv  fiaaiXius  crrodv  ; 

2.  The  dative  of  measure  or  difference  with  nerd,  “  after.” 

The  examples  cited  in  grammars  are  unsatisfactory.  The  dat.  is  in  reality 
construed  with  vo-repov  which,  in  the  historians,  seems  to  be  invariably  added. 
The  only  exception  the  writer  has  observed  in  Attic  prose  is  Deln.  xxxiii.  9,  oxr 
7 roXXcp  bk  XP°VV  rerd  ravra  (without  xxxrepov). 

3.  Negatives  in  a  negative  sentence. 

a.  Some  of  the  grammars  assume  erroneously  that  ovirore,  oxn ru,  oinru-rroTe,, 
p.7]TroT€ ,  etc.,  belong  to  the  list  of  compound  negatives  that  may  be  induced  by  a 
preceding  ov  or  7x77;  while  in  fact  they  are,  and  perhaps  should  be,  written,  ov 
irore,  ov  7 rw,  ov  ttu)  irore,  etc.  Of  course  ovSeVore  (i.e.  ovbt  7 rore)  and  other 
combinations  of  ovbt  belong  to  the  list,  because  ovbe  in  these  cases  emphasizes 
just  as  it  does  with  any  part  of  speech.  It  is  often  erroneously  inferred  by  students 
that  ovkItl  and  7x777^x1  belong  to  the  list. 

b.  Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  7x77'  after  verbs  of  fearing,  el  p.rf  = 
nisi,  and  (tva,  Situs')  7x77',  “lest,”  do  not  induce  compound  negatives  after  them. 

c.  An  investigation  is  needed  of  the  question  when  the  compound  negative  is. 
used,  and  when  not,  in  those  cases  where  the  sentence  is  plainly  negative,  and 
the  subsequent  pronoun  or  conjunction  (rls,  Kai,  etc.)  unquestionably  has  a  nega¬ 
tive  compound  representative.  For  instances  where  the  simple  conjunction  and 
the  negative  compound  give  different  meanings,  cf.  Thuc.  v.  18.  The  negative 
would  be  wrong  in  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  6.  17;  Isae.  ii.  15;  Luc.  Dial.  Mort.  25,  3; 
Aeschin.  F.  L.  42,  19.  In  Plat.  Lys.  217  c,  the  compound  negative  has  inde¬ 
pendent  force. 

4.  Ingressive  second  aorist. 

In  the  Classical  Review,  v.  6,  p.  249,  Mr.  Prank  Carter  speaks  of  a  certain, 
interpretation  as  violating  “  Prof.  Gildersleeve’s  canon  apud  C.  D.  Morris  on 
Thuc.  i.  12.  3,  that  ecrxov  is  the  only  strong  aorist  used  ingressively.”  Ib.  p.  252 
he  defends  this  “canon”  against  seeming  exceptions,  and  is  inclined  to  deny 
ingressive  force  to  eayov  itself.  Whatever  be  the  force  in  the  passage  under 
discussion,  eV%oi/  elsewhere  is  certainly  sometimes  ingressive,  as  Thuc.  v.  17.  2. 

But  Professor  Gildersleeve’s  so-called  canon  was  only  an  incidental  remark.  His 
words  are :  “  This  is  the  only  second  aor.  which  appears  to  be  used  ingressively, 
the  pres,  which  is  ‘  process  ’  of  holding,  connoting  ‘  state.’  ”  He  certainly  did  not 
intend  this  to  be  a  regulative  canon.  Each  second  aorist  must  be  considered 
separately;  and  so  we  find  another,  e/ca/xo?',  used  ingressively,  as  in  Xen.  Hell., 
iii.  3.  1/A71S  d(pLKop.evos  els  AeXipobs  Kal  tt]v  beKdryv  airoOvaas,  dtrudv  eK.ap.ev 

ev  'H paly,  ytpcov  rjdri  wv,  Kal  airrjvix^V  ets  A aKedalptova  *tl  £wv,  iKel  8£  ra%i) 
ereXevr rjoev.  v.  3.  1 9,  ej38op.aios  &<p'  ov  eKap.ev  etjv  rov  lepov  eTeXeuTrjcrev.  In  these 
sentences  voarjcrai  might  have  been  used. 
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The  paper  was  discussed  by  Professor  Gildersleeve. 

Professor  J.  H.  Wright  here  referred  to  the  improved  financial  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Association,  and  moved  that  the  Executive  Committee 
be  requested  to  consider  and  act  upon  the  question  of  restoring  the 
honorarium  of  the  Secretary.  The  motion  was  carried  without  a  dis¬ 
senting  voice.  The  Executive  Committee  voted  that  the  salary  of 
the  Secretary  should  be  $250  for  the  year  1892-93. 

Professor  F.  A.  March,  of  Lafayette  College,  reported  as  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Spelling  Reform. 

The  Committee  has  not  taken  any  official  action  during  the  year.  The  Century 
Dictionary  has  publisht  in  the  last  volume  the  list  of  amended  spellings  according 
to  the  rules  jointly  recommended  by  the  Philological  Society,  of  England,  and 
the  American  Philological  Association,  with  introductory  remarks  by  Professor 
W.  D.  Whitney.  This  is  the  list  publisht  in  the  Transactions  of  this  Association 
in  1886.  There  is  a  movement  among  the  scientists  connected  with  the  United 
States  departments  at  Washington  to  secure  the  organization  of  a  government 
Board  on  the  orthography  of  scientific  terms,  similar  to  the  Board  on  Geographic 
Names  appointed  in  1890  by  President  Harrison.  The  chemists  in  the  American 
Association  for  the  advancement  of  science  hav  taken  action  toward  a  reform 
of  their  technical  terms.  Many  petitions  hav  been  presented  to  Congress  for  the 
adoption  of  some  amended  spellings,'  and  hearings  hav  been  had  before  the 
Committee  on  Education  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  Committee  continued.  It  now 
consists  of  Messrs.  March  (Chairman),  Child,  Lounsbury,  Price, 
Trumbull,  and  Whitney. 

The  following  papers,  which  were  announced  in  the  circular  issued 
before  the  meeting,  were  withdrawn  by  their  authors  :  — 

The  Rhesus  ascribed  to  Euripides,  by  Professor  John  C.  Rolfe,  of 
the  University  of  Michigan. 

The  Time  and  Place  of  Greek  Plays,  by  Professor  Thomas  D.  Sey¬ 
mour,  of  Yale  University. 

Scythes  and  Cos,  by  Professor  J.  H.  Wright,  of  Harvard  University. 

After  receiving  an  invitation  to  visit  the  Chapel  and  Museum  of 
the  University,  the  Association  adjourned  at  1  p.m. 
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Nashville,  Tenn. :  Vanderbilt  University  Library. 

Newton  Centre,  Mass. :  Library  of  Newton  Theological  Institution. 

New  York,  N.  Y. :  Astor  Library. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  :  Library  of  Columbia  College. 

New  York,  N.  Y. :  Library  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  (Lexington 
Ave.  and  Twenty-third  St.). 

New  York,  N.  Y. :  Union  Theological  Seminary  Library  (1200  Park  Ave.). 
Olivet,  Eaton  Co.,  Mich. :  Olivet  College  Library. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. :  American  Philosophical  Society. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. :  The  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. :  The  Mercantile  Library. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. :  Vassar  College  Library.' 

Providence,  R.  I. :  Brown  University  Library. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. :  Rochester  University  Library. 

Springfield,  Mass. :  City  Library. 

Tokio,  Japan  :  Library  of  Imperial  University. 

University  of  Virginia,  Albemarle  (To.,  Va. :  University  Library. 

Washington,  D.  C. :  Library  of  Congress. 

Washington,  D.  C.  :  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

Waterbury,  Conn. :  Silas  Bronson  Library. 

Waterville,  Me. :  Colby  University  Library. 

Wellesley,  Mass.  :  Wellesley  College  Library. 

Worcester,  Mass. :  Free  Public  Library. 

[Number  of  subscribing  institutions,  61.] 
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To  the  Following  Libraries  and  Institutions  have  been  sent  complete 

SETS  OF  THE  TRANSACTIONS,  GRATIS. 

American  School  of  Classical  Studies,  Athens,  Greece. 

British  Museum,  London,  England. 

Royal  Asiatic  Society,  London. 

Philological  Society,  London. 

Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology,  London. 

Indian  Office  Library,  London. 

Bodleian  Library,  Oxford. 

University  Library,  Cambridge,  England. 

Advocates’  Library,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Trinity  College  Library,  Dublin,  Ireland. 

Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Calcutta. 

Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

North-China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Shanghai. 

Japan  Asiatic  Society,  Yokohama. 

Public  Library  of  Victoria,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Sir  George  Grey’s  Library,  Cape  Town,  Africa. 

Reykjavik  College  Library,  Iceland. 

University  of  Christiania,  Norway. 

University  of  Upsala,  Sweden. 

Russian  Imperial  Academys  St.  Petersburg. 

Austrian  Imperial  Academy,  Vienna. 

Anthropologische  Gese'llschaft,  Vienna. 

Biblioteca  Nazionale,  Florence,  Italy. 

Reale  Accademia  delle  Scienze,  Turin. 

Societe  Asiatique,  Paris,  France. 

Athenee  Oriental,  Louvain,  Belgium. 

Curatorium  of  the  University,  Leyden,  Holland. 

Bataviaasch  Genootschap  van  Kunsten  en  Wetenschappen,  Batavia,  Java. 

Royal  Prussian  Academy  of  Sciences,  Berlin,  Germany. 

Royal  Saxon  Academy  of  Sciences,  Leipsic. 

Royal  Bavarian  Academy  of  Sciences,  Munich. 

Deutsche  Morgenlandische  Gesellschaft,  Halle. 

Library  of  the  University  of  Bonn. 

Library  of  the  University  of  Jena. 

Library  of  the  University  of  Konigsberg. 

Library  of  the  University  •bf  ’ Leipsic. 

Library  of  the  University  of  Tubingen. 

Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C. 

'  l  [Number  of  foreign  institutions,  37.] 

[Total  (379  +  61+37+1  m  478.] 


CONSTITUTION 


OF  THE 

AMERICAN  PHILOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 


Article  I. — Name  and  Object. 

1.  This  Society  shall  be  known  as  “The  American  Philological  Associa¬ 
tion.” 

2.  Its  object  shall  be  the  advancement  and  diffusion  of  philological  knowl¬ 
edge. 

Article  II.  —  Officers. 

1.  The  officers  shall  be  a  President,  two  Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary  and 
Curaior,  and  a  Treasurer. 

2.  There  shall  be  an  Executive  Committee  of  ten,  composed  of  the  above 
officers  and  five  other  members  of  the  Association. 

3.  All  the  above  officers  shall  be  elected  at  the  last  session  of  each  annual 
meeting. 

Article  III.  —  Meetings. 

1.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  or  at  such  other  place  as  at  a  preceding  annual  meeting  shall  be  deter¬ 
mined  upon. 

2.  At  the  annual  meeting,  the  Executive  Committee  shall  present  an  annual 
report  of  the  progress  of  the  Association. 

3.  The  general  arrangements  of  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting  shall 
be  directed  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

4.  Special  meetings  may  be  held  at  the  call  of  the  Executive  Committee,  when 
and  where  they  may  decide. 
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Article  IV.  —  Members. 

1.  Any  lover  of  philological  studies  may  become  a  member  of  the  Association 
by  a  vote  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  payment  of  five  dollars  as  initiation 
fee,  which  initiation  fee  shall  be  considered  the  first  regular  annual  fee. 

2.  There  shall  be  an  annual  fee  of  three  dollars  from  each  member,  failure  in 
payment  of  which  for  two  years  shall  ipso  facto  cause  the  membership  to  cease. 

3.  Any  person  may  become  a  life  member  of  the  Association  by  the  payment 
of  fifty  dollars  to  its  treasury,  and  by  vote  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Article  V.  —  Sundries. 

1.  All  papers  intended  to  be  read  before  the  Association  must  be  submitted 
to  the  Executive  Committee  before  reading,  and  their  decision  regarding  such 
papers  shall  be  final. 

2.  Publications  of  the  Association,  of  whatever  kind,  shall  be  made  only  under 
the  authorization  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Article  VI.  —  Amendments. 

Amendments  to  this  Constitution  may  be  made  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
those  present  at  any  regular  meeting  subsequent  to  that  in  which  they  have  been 
proposed. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 


The  annually  published  “  Proceedings  ”  of  the  American  Philo¬ 
logical  Association  contain  an  account  of  the  doings  at  the  annual 
meeting,  brief  abstracts  of  the  papers  read,  reports  upon  the  progress 
of  the  Association,  and  lists  of  its  officers  and  members. 

The  annually  published  “Transactions”  give  the  full  text  of  such 
articles  as  the  Executive  Committee  decides  to  publish.  The  Pro¬ 
ceedings  are  bound  with  them  as  an  Appendix. 

The  following  tables  show  the  authors  and  contents  of  the  volumes 
of  Transactions  thus  far  published  :  — 

1869-1870.— Volume  I. 

Hadley,  J. :  On  the  nature  and  theory  of  the  Greek  accent. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  the  nature  and  designation  of  the  accent  in  Sanskrit. 
Goodwin,  W.  W. :  On  the  aorist  subjunctive  and  future  indicative  with  oircas  and 

OU  jUL'l'j. 

Trumbull,  J.  Hammond :  On  the  best  method  of  studying  the  North  American 
languages. 

Haldeman,  S.  S. :  On  the  German  vernacular  of  Pennsylvania. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  the  present  condition  of  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of 
language. 

Lounsbury,  T.  R. :  On  certain  forms  of  the  English  verb  which  were  used  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

Trumbull,  J.  Hammond :  On  some  mistaken  notions  of  Algonkin  grammar,  and 
on  mistranslations  of  words  from  Eliot’s  Bible,  etc. 

Van  Name,  A. :  Contributions  to  Creole  Grammar. 

Proceedings  of  the  preliminary  meeting  (New  York,  1868),  of  the  first  annual 
session  (Poughkeepsie,  1869),  and  of  the  second  annual  session  (Rochester, 
1870). 

1871. —Volume  II. 

Evans,  E.  W. :  Studies  in  Cymric  philology. 

Allen,  F.  D. :  On  the  so-called  Attic  second  declension. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  Strictures  on  the  views  of  August  Schleicher  respecting  the 
nature  of  language  and  kindred  -subjects. 

Hadley,  J.  :  On  English  vowel  quantity  in  the  thirteenth  century  and  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth. 

March,  F.  A.  :  Anglo-Saxon  and  Early  English  pronunciation. 

Bristed,  C.  A. :  Some  notes  on  Ellis’s  Early  English  Pronunciation, 
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Trumbull,  J.  Hammond  :  On  Algonkin  names  for  man. 

Greenough,  J.  B. :  On  some  forms  of  conditional  sentences  in  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Sanskrit. 

Proceedings  of  the  third  annual  session,  New  Haven,  1871. 

1872.  —  Volume  III. 

Evans,  E.  W. :  Studies  in  Cymric  philology. 

Trumbull,  J.  Hammond :  Words  derived  from  Indian  languages  of  North 
America. 

Hadley,  J. :  On  the  Byzantine  Greek  pronunciation  of  the  tenth  century,  as  illus 
trated  by  a  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

Stevens,  W.  A. :  On  the  substantive  use  of  the  Greek  participle. 

Bristed,  C.  A. :  Erroneous  and  doubtful  uses  of  the  word  such. 

Hartt,  C.  F. :  Notes  on  the  Lingoa  Geral,  or  Modern  Tupi  of  the  Amazonas. 
Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  material  and  form  in  language. 

March,  F.  A. :  Is  there  an  Anglo-Saxon  language? 

March,  F.  A. :  On  some  irregular  verbs  in  Anglo-Saxon. 

Trumbull,  J.  Hammond:  Notes  on  forty  versions  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  Algen- 
kin  languages. 

Proceedings  of  the  fourth  annual  session,  Providence,  1872. 

1873.  —  Volume  IV. 

Allen,  F.  D. :  The  Epic  forms  of  verbs  in  aw. 

Evans,  E.  W. :  Studies  in  Cymric  philology. 

Hadley,  J. :  On  Koch’s  treatment  of  the  Celtic  element  in  English. 

Haldeman,  S.  S. :  On  the  pronunciation  of  Latin,  as  presented  in  several  recent 
grammars. 

Packard,  L.  R. :  On  some  points  in  the  life  of  Thucydides. 

Goodwin,  W.  W. :  On  the  classification  of  conditional  sentences  in  Greek  syntax. 
March,  F.  A. :  Recent  discussions  of  Grimm’s  law. 

Lull,  E.  P. :  Vocabulary  of  the  language  of  the  Indians  of  San  Bias  and  Cale¬ 
donia  Bay,  Darien. 

Proceedings  of  the  fifth  annual  session,  Easton,  1873. 

1874. — Volume  V. 

Tyler,  W.  S. :  On  the  prepositions  in  the  Homeric  poems. 

Harkness,  A. :  On  the  formation  of  the  tenses  for  completed  action  in  the  Latin 
finite  verb. 

Haldeman,  S.  S. :  On  an  English  vowel-mutation,  present  in  cag,  keg. 

Packard,  L.  R. :  On  a  passage  in  Homer’s  Odyssey  (A.  81-86). 

Trumbull,  J.  Hammond  :  On  numerals  in  American  Indian  languages,  and  the 
Indian  mode  of  counting. 

Sewall,  J.  B. :  On  the  distinction  between  the  subjunctive  and  optatives  modes  in 
Greek  conditional  sentences. 

Morris,  C.  D. :  On  the  age  of  Xenophon  at  the  time  of  the  Anabasis. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  $vaei  or  0eVet  —  natural  or  conventional? 

Proceedings  of  the  sixth  annual  session,  Hartford,  1874. 
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1875.  —  Volume  VI. 

Harkness,  A, :  On  the  formation  of  the  tenses  for  completed  action  in  the  Latin 
finite  verb. 

Haldeman,  S.  S. :  On  an  English  consonant-mutation,  present  in  proof  prove. 
Carter,  F. :  On  Begemann’s  views  as  to  the  weak  preterit  of  the  Germanic  verbs. 
Morris,  C.  D. :  On  some  forms  of  Greek  conditional  sentences. 

Williams,  A. :  On  verb-reduplication  as  a  means  of  expressing  completed  action. 
Sherman,  L.  A. :  A  grammatical  analysis  of  the  Old  English  poem  “  The  Owl 
and  the  Nightingale.” 

Proceedings  of  the  seventh  annual  session,  Newport,  1875. 

1876.  —  Volume  VII. 

Gildersleeve,  B.  L. :  On  et  with  the  future  indicative  and  4av  with  the  subjunctive 
in  the  tragic  poets. 

Packard,  L.  R. :  On  Grote’s  theory  of  the  structure  of  the  Iliad. 

Humphreys,  M.  W. :  On  negative  commands  in  Greek. 

Toy,  C.  H. :  On  Hebrew  verb-etymology. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  A  botanico-philological  problem. 

Goodwin,  W.  W. :  On  shall  and  should  in  protasis,  and  their  Greek  equivalents. 
Humphreys,  M.  W. :  On  certain  influences  of  accent  in  Latin  iambic  trimeters. 
Trumbull,  J.  Hammond :  On  the  Algonkin  verb. 

Haldeman,  S.  S. :  On  a  supposed  mutation  between  l  and  u. 

Proceedings  of  the  eighth  annual  session,  New  York,  1876. 

1877. — Volume  VIII. 

Packard,  L.  R. :  Notes  on  certain  passages  in  the  Phaedo  and  the  Gorgias  of 
Plato. 

Toy,  C.  H. :  On  the  nominal  basis  on  the  Hebrew  verb. 

Allen,  F.  D. :  On  a  certain  apparently  pleonastic  use  of  d>s. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  the  relation  of  surd  and  sonant. 

Holden,  E.  S. :  On  the  vocabularies  of  children  under  two  years  of  age. 

Goodwin,  W.  W. :  On  the  text  and  interpretation  of  certain  passages  in  the 
Agamemnon  of  Aeschylus. 

Stickney,  A. :  On  the  single  case-form  in  Italian. 

Carter,  F. :  On  Willmann’s  theory  of  the  authorship  of  the  Nibelungenlied. 

Sihler,  E.  G. :  On  Herodotus’s  and  Aeschylus’s  accounts  of  the  battle  of  Salamis. 
Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  the  principle  of  economy  as  a  phonetic  force. 

Carter,  F. :  On  the  Kiirenberg  hypothesis. 

March,  F.  A. :  On  dissimilated  gemination. 

Proceedings  g*  the  ninth  annual  session,  Baltimore,  1877. 

1878. — Volume  IX. 

Gildersleeve,  B.  L. :  Contributions  to  the  history  of  the  articular  infinitive. 

Toy,  C.  H. :  The  Yoruban  language. 

Humphreys,  M.  W. :  Influence  of  accent  in  Latin  dactylic  hexameters. 

Sachs,  J. :  Observations  on  Plato’s  Cratylus. 
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Seymour,  T.  D. :  On  the  composition  of  the  Cynegeticus  of  Xenophon 
Humphreys,  M.  W. :  Elision,  especially  in  Greek. 

Proceedings  of  the  tenth  annual  session,  Saratoga,  1878. 

1879. — Volume  X. 

Toy,  C.  H. :  Modal  development  of  the  Semitic  verb. 

Humphreys,  M.  W. :  On  the  nature  of  caesura. 

Humphreys,  M.  W. :  On  certain  effects  of  elision. 

Cook,  A.  S. :  Studies,  in  Heliand. 

Harkness,  A. :  On  the  development  of  the  Latin  subjunctive  in  principal  clauses. 
D’Ooge,  M.  L. :  The  original  recension  of  the  De  Corona. 

Peck,  T. :  The  authorship  of  the  Dialogus  de  Oratoribus. 

Seymour,  T.  D. :  On  the  date  of  the  Prometheus  of  Aeschylus. 

Proceedings  of  the  eleventh  annual  session,  Newport,  1879. 

1880.  —  Volume  XI. 

Humphreys,  M.  W. :  A  contribution  to  infantile  linguistic. 

Toy,  C.  H. :  The  Hebrew  verb-termination  un. 

Packard,  L.  R. :  The  beginning  of  a  written  literature  in  Greece. 

Hall,  I.  H. :  The  declension  of  the  definite  article  in  the  Cypriote  inscriptions. 
Sachs,  J. :  Observations  on  Lucian. 

Sihler,  E.  G. :  Virgil  and  Plato. 

Allen,  W.  F. :  The  battle  of  Mons  Graupius. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  inconsistency  in  views  of  language. 

Edgren,  A.  H.  :  The  kindred  Germanic  words  of  German  and  English,  exhibited 
with  reference  to  their  consonant  relations. 

Proceedings  of  the  twelfth  annual  session,  Philadelphia,  1880. 

1881.  —  Volume  XII. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  Mixture  in  Language. 

Toy,  C.  H. :  The  home  of  the  primitive  Semitic  race. 

March,  F.  A. :  Report  of  the  committee  on  the  reform  of  English  spelling. 

Wells,  B.  W. :  History  of  the  rz-vowel,  from  Old  Germanic  to  Modern  English. 
Seymour,  T.  D. :  The  use  of  the  aorist  participle  in  Greek. 

Sihler,  E.  G. :  The  use  of  abstract  verbal  nouns  in  -at s  in  Thucydides. 

Proceedings  of  the  thirteenth  annual  session,  Cleveland,  1881. 

1882. — Volume  XIII. 

Hall,  I.  H. :  The  Greek  New  Testament  as  published  in  America. 

Merriam,  A.  C. :  Alien  intrusion  between  article  and  noun  in  Greek. 

Peck,  T. :  Notes  on  Latin  quantity. 

Owen,  W.  B. :  Influence  of  the  Latin  syntax  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Gospels. 

Wells,  B.  W. :  The  Ablaut  in  English. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  General  considerations  on  the  Indo-European  case-system. 
Proceedings  of  the  fourteenth  annual  session,  Cambridge,  1882. 
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1883.  — Volume  XIV. 

Merriam,  A.  C. :  The  Caesareum  and  the  worship  of  Augustus  at  Alexandria. 
Whitney,  W.  D. :  The  varieties  of  predication. 

Smith,  C.  F. :  On  Southernisms. 

Wells,  B.  W.  :  The  development  of  the  Ablaut  in  Germanic. 

Proceedings  of  the  fifteenth  annual  session,  Middletown,  1883. 

1884.  — Volume  XV. 

Goodell,  T.  D. :  On  the  use  of  the  Genitive  in  Sophokles. 

Tarbell,  F.  B. :  Greek  ideas  as  to  the  effect  of  burial  on  the  future  life  of  the  soul. 
Perrin,  B. :  The  Crastinus  episode  at  Palaepharsalus. 

Peck,  T. :  Alliteration  in  Latin. 

Von  Jagemann,  FL  C.  G. :  Norman  words  in  English. 

Wells,  B.  W. :  The  Ablaut  in  High  German. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  Primary  and  Secondary  Suffixes  of  Derivation  and  their  ex¬ 
changes. 

Warren,  M. :  On  Latin  Glossaries.  Codex  Sangallensis,  No.  912. 

Proceedings  of  the  sixteenth  annual  session,  Hanover,  1884. 

1885. — Volume  XVI. 

Easton,  M.  W. :  The  genealogy  of  words. 

Goodell,  T.  D. :  Quantity  in  English  verse. 

Goodwin,  W.  W. :  Value  of  the  Attic  talent  in  modern  money. 

Goodwin,  W.  W. :  Relation  of  the  UpSedpoi  to  the  Upvraveis  in  the  Attic  BovA^. 
Perrin,  B. :  Equestrianism  in  the  Doloneia. 

Richardson,  R.  B. :  The  appeal  to  sight  in  Greek  tragedy. 

Seymour,  T.  D. :  The  feminine  caesura  in  Homer. 

Sihler,  E.  G. :  A  study  of  Dinarchus. 

Wells,  B.  W. :  The  vowels  e  and  i  in  English. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  The  roots  of  the  Sanskrit  language. 

Proceedings  of  the  seventeenth  annual  session,  New  Haven,  1885. 

1886.— Volume  XVII. 

Tarbell,  F.  B. :  Phonetic  law. 

Sachs,  J. :  Notes  on  Homeric  Zoology. 

Fowler,  H.  N.  :  The  sources  of  Seneca  de  Beneficiis. 

Smith,  C.  F. :  On  Southernisms. 

Wells,  B.  W. :  The  sounds  0  and  u  in  English. 

Fairbanks,  A. :  The  Dative  case  in  Sophokles. 

The  Philological  Society,  of  England,  and  The  American  Philological  Associa¬ 
tion  :  Joint  List  of  Amended  Spellings. 

Proceedings  of  the  eighteenth  annual  session,  Ithaca,  1886. 
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1887.  — Volume  XVIII. 

Allen,  W.  F. :  The  monetary  crisis  in  Rome,  a.d.  33. 

Sihler,  E.  G. :  The  tradition  of  Caesar’s  Gallic  Wars,  from  Cicero  to  Orosius. 

Clapp,  E.  B. :  Conditional  sentences  in  Aischylos. 

Pease,  E.  M.  :  On  the  relative  value  of  the  manuscripts  of  Terence. 

Smyth,  H.  W. :  The  Arcado-Cyprian  dialect. 

Wells,  B.  W. :  The  sounds  0  and  u  in  English. 

Smyth,  H.  W. :  The  Arcado-Cyprian  dialect.  —  Addenda. 

Proceedings  of  the  nineteenth  annual  session,  Burlington,  1887. 

1888.  — Volume  XIX. 

Allen,  W.  F. :  The  Lex  Curiata  de  Imperio. 

Goebel,  J. :  On  the  impersonal  verbs. 
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